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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  eight  years  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1715,  to  the  legal  majority  of  his  great-grandson 
and  successor,  Louis  XV.,  in  1723,  exhibited  a  state 
of  affairs  in  France  corresponding  very  closely  with 
that  which  existed  in  England  after  the  Restoration 
of  1660,  —  when  the  natural  reaction  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  pleasure-hating,  psalm-singing 
saints  of  the  Commonwealth  carried  the  nation 
to  hitherto  unheard-of  excesses  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
“  Grand  Monarque,”  piety  had  come  to  be  the 
fashion  at  the  French  Court,  of  which  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  king’s  unacknowledged  wife,  was 
the  true,  though  uncrowned,  queen. 

“  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  old  age,  became  religious,” 
says  Macaulay  in  one  of  his  critical  essays ;  “  he 
determined  that  his  subjects  should  be  religious, 
too ;  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  knitted  his 
brows  if  he  observed  at  his  levee  or  near  his 
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dinner-table  any  gentleman  who  neglected  the 
duties  enjoined  by  the  Church,  and  rewarded 
piety  with  blue  ribbons,  invitations  to  Marly, 
governments,  pensions,  and  regiments.  Forthwith 
Versailles  became,  in  everything  but  dress,  a  con¬ 
vent.  The  pulpits  and  confessionals  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  swords  and  embroidery.  The  Marshals 
of  France  were  much  in  prayer ;  and  there  was 
hardly  one  among  the  dukes  and  peers  who  did 
not  carry  good  little  books  in  his  pocket,  fast  dur¬ 
ing  Lent,  and  communicate  at  Easter.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  blessed 
work,  boasted  that  devotion  had  become  quite  the 
fashion.” 

But  Louis  XIV.  died.  His  will  was  treated 
with  scant  ceremony  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris ; 
his  legitimized  sons  were  pulled  down  from  the 
height  to  which  he,  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
their  former  governess,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  had 
elevated  them ;  and  Philippe,  Due  d’Orldans,  whose 
private  morals  were  the  very  antithesis  of  all  that 
had  been  held  in  high  esteem  at  court  for  a  gene¬ 
ration,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  king. 

The  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  regent  were 
overshadowed,  in  his  own  day  as  they  have  been 
for  posterity,  by  the  shameless  profligacy  of  his  life 
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When  the  royal  power,  substantially  unlimited,  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  the  whole  face  of  the  court 
changed ;  and  unblushing  debauchery  succeeded  to 
the  odor  of  sanctity  which  had  so  long  filled  the 
nostrils  of  the  courtiers.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  discredited ;  Phre  le  Tellier,  the  bigoted  con¬ 
fessor  of  the  late  king,  vanished  from  the  public 
gaze ;  while  those  whose  real  or  pretended  piety 
had  led  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Due  du 
Maine  as  against  the  regent,  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  under  the  new  administration.  Add  to  this  that 
the  father,  mother,  and  brother  of  the  child  who 
had  become  king  had  all  died  within  a  week  of 
one  another  some  three  years  before ;  that  his  own 
life  had  been  saved  at  the  same  time  only  by  a 
miracle,  and  that  very  many  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  few  who  pretended  to  believe  it, 
honestly  did  believe  that  the  Due  d’Orlfians  was 
responsible  for  all  these  casualties ;  while  the 
throne  of  Spain  was  filled  by  a  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  himself  a  candidate  for  the  regency,  bitterly 
jealous  of  the  regent,  and  an  inevitable  candidate 
for  the  throne  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  sickly 
child,  whose  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  hourly 
danger.  To  be  sure,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Philippe  V.  solemnly  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France;  but  the  emptiness  of  such 
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renunciations  liad  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  his  great-grandmother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XI IT.,  and  his  grandmother, 
Marie  Thdrbse,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  even  Saint- 
Simon,  the  most  devoted  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
resent,  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  if  Louis  XV. 
had  died  he  should  have  been  obliged,  tearfully 
and  with  great  regret,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
representative  of  the  elder  line.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  sort  of  a  plot  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  regent  was  inevitable.  The  so-called 
“  Conspiracy  of  Cellamare,'’  formed  to  carry  out  a 
far-reaching  scheme  of  the  ambitious  and  restless 
intriguer,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  all-powerful  minister 
of  Philippe  V.,  forms  the  ground-work  upon  which 
Dumas  has  built  the  “  Chevalier  d’Harmental.” 

That  the  epithet  “far-reaching”  is  not  misapplied 
to  the  scheme  of  the  ex-bell-ringer  of  Parma,  will 
be  apparent  upon  perusal  of  the  objects  he  had  in 
view,  which  are  set  forth  with  fulness  and  accuracy 
in  the  following  pages ;  but  the  denouement  con¬ 
tained  many  elements  of  burlesque.  Indeed,  despite 
the  undoubted  earnestness  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine  and  the  poisoned  pen  of  the  atrabilious  poet, 
La  Grange  Chancel,  the  “  Court  ”  of  Sceaux,  with 
its  “  Order  of  the  Honey-Bee,”  was  a  burlesque  in 
itself,  and  the  conspirators  at  the  Trench  end  were 
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mere  playthings  in  the  hands  of  the  clever  and 
unscrupulous  Dubois.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Duchess,  who  was  a  legitimate  princess  of  the  blood 
(she  and  her  sister  were  called  “  dolls  of  the  blood  ” 
in  allusion  to  their  diminutive  size),  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  plot  to  elevate  the  late  king’s  illegiti¬ 
mate  progeny  over  the  heads  of  the  legitimate 
princes,  while  her  husband,  the  principal  beneficiary 
of  the  plot,  was  very  lukewarm  in  forwarding  it. 
and  had  to  be  continually  urged  on  by  her.  It  is 
said  that  while  Louis  XIV.  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  the  Due  du  Maine  persisted  in  neglecting 
his  own  interests  to  devote  himself  to  a  translation 
of  Lucretius,  so  that  his  wife  said  to  him  contempt¬ 
uously  :  “  You  will  wake  some  fine  morning  to  find 
yourself  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Due 
d’Orldans  Regent  of  France.” 

Lor  the  character  of  the  Due  du  Maine  it  is 
hard  to  feel  any  emotion  but  contempt ;  while  it  is 
equally  hard  to  avoid  feeling  something  like  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  perpetual  disappointments  of  his 
restless,  intriguing  little  wife.  Her  character  is 
best  studied  in  the  extremely  entertaining  memoirs 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  better  known  as  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Staal,  but  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael  (born 
Mademoiselle  Necker)  of  the  Revolutionary  era 
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There  is,  indeed,  no  other  source  from  which  so 
much  information  as  to  the  inside  workings  of 
the  “Conspiracy  of  Cellamare”  can  be  obtained. 
“  Little  ”  de  Launay  was  an  extremely  clever  young 
woman,  and  when  the  bubble  burst,  she  abundantly 
justified  the  confidence  the  conspirators  had  placed 
in  her  discretion.  It  is  evident  from  her  own  naive 
disclosures  that  the  old  Abbd  Chaulieu  was  not  the 
only  one  of  the  “Knights  of  the  Honey-Bee”  who 
offered  love  to  her ;  but  he  was  so  old  that  his 
ardent  passion  was  a  fair  theme  of  gossip  and 
pleasantry.  “  The  abbd  often  proposed  to  make 
me  handsome  presents,”  she  says,  “in  addition  to 
the  incense  he  poured  out  at  my  feet.  Being  some¬ 
what  annoyed  one  day  by  his  persistence  in  urging 
me  to  accept  a  thousand  pistoles,  I  said  to  him : 
‘  As  a  mark  of  my  gratitude  for  your  generous  offers 
I  give  you  this  advice :  don’t  make  similar  ones  to 
many  women  or  you  may  find  one  who  will  take 
you  at  your  word.’  ‘  Oh  !  ’  said  he,  ‘  I  know  whom 
I  am  dealing  with.’  This  naive  response  made  me 
laugh.” 

The  finishing  touch  was  put,  to  the  exasperation 
of  Madame  du  Maine,  by  the  outcome  of  the  famous 
Bed  of  Justice  of  August,  1718,  which  is  referred  to 
by  Dumas.  Her  appeals  to  Alberoni  for  a  speedy 
beginning  of  operations  became  frantic;  and  the 
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negotiations  through  Cellamare  were  rapidly  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  point,  when  Dubois  thought  fit  to  show  his 
hand,  and  the  farce  was  at  an  end.  That  the 
brewing  of  the  conspiracy  had  long  been  known  to 
Dubois  admits  of  little  doubt ;  the  circumstances 
which  immediately  led  to  the  pricking  of  the 
bubble  have  been  variously  related. 

Voltaire  (Prdcis  du  Sifecle  de  Louis  XV.)  gives 
the  credit  of  putting  Dubois  upon  the  scent  to  La 
Fillon,  “a  courtesan  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest 
slums  to  become  a  celebrated  procuress.  She  had 
long  been  in  the  pay  of  Dubois,  who  had  recently 
become  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.”  As  told  by 
Voltaire,  the  responsibility  for  the  premature  dis¬ 
closure  rests  with  the  Abbd  de  Porto-Carrero,  an 
attachd  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  and  an  habitud 
of  the  establishment  of  La  Fillon,  where  certain 
papers  were  filched  from  him  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Spain.  The  papers  were 
handed  over  to  Dubois,  by  whose  orders  Porto- 
Carrero  was  pursued  and  overtaken  at  Poitiers. 
All  his  papers  were  seized,  with  the  result  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dumas.  The  Fillon  incident  is  rejected 
by  M.  Henri  Martin,  but  is  accepted  by  Michelet ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  all  the  contemporary  memoirs, 
too ;  and  as  Voltaire  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  rests 
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upon  a  foundation  of  fact.  There  is  also  excellent 
authority  for  the  Buvat  incident,  substantially  as 
here  related.  Jean  Buvat  was  a  clerk  at  the  Biblio- 
thkque,  who  eked  out  his  very  slender  pay  by 
copying.  He  was  the  author  of  certain  memoirs 
which  exist  only  in  manuscript,  but  are  deemed  of 
much  value  by  historical  writers,  especially  as  to 
the  exciting  scenes  incident  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  “Mississippi”  scheme  and  the  financial  “sys¬ 
tem  ”  of  John  Law. 

The  customary  accuracy  of  the  gifted  author, 
both  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  incident,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  “  Chevalier 
d’Harmental.”  With  the  exception  of  tire  hero 
himself  and  Bathilde,  and  the  scenes  which  deal 
with  their  mutual  attachment,  hardly  a  person  is 
mentioned  who  was  not  a  prominent  figure  of  tire 
time ;  hardly  an  event,  however  trivial,  is  referred 
to  which  did  not  actually  happen. 

In  Madame  de  Staal-de  Launay’s  entertaining 
pages,  we  meet  Malezieux,  Brigaud,  Pompadour, 
Baron  de  Yalef  (Walef),  the  Comte  de  Laval,  and 
“le  beau  Cardinal  de  Polignac,”  who  continued  to 
conspire  for  many  years  afterward  whenever  he 
saw  a  chance. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  was  no  time  when  Bichelieu,  the 
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fribble,  failed  to  occupy  a  prominence  which,  was 
as  absurd  as  it  was  humiliating  to  the  court  which 
permitted  it.  While  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille 
(for  the  third  time)  for  his  idiotic  share  in  the 
Cellamare  affair,  he  was  visited  by  two  royal  prin¬ 
cesses,  disguised  as  laundresses,  —  Mademoiselle  de 
Charolais,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Condd,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Yalois,  the  regent’s  daughter.  The 
latter  was  finally  married  to  the  Duke  of  Modena 
to  remove  her  from  the  sphere  of  Richelieu’s  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  said  that  she  voluntarily  exposed 
herself  to  infection  from  the  small-pox  to  escape 
the  distasteful  match ;  but  she  was  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  France.  She  gave  vent  to  her  sen¬ 
timents  in  the  following  punning  verses :  — 

“  J’epouse  un  des  plus  petits  princes, 

Maitre  des  tres-petits  etats, 

Quatre  desquels  ne  vaudraient  pas 
Une  de  nos  moindres  provinces. 

Nul  jeu  :  finance  tres-petite  : 

Quelle  difference,  grand  Dieu  ! 

Entre  ce  triste  et  pauvre  lieu, 

Et  le  riche  lieu  que  je  quitte  !  ” 

It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  the  author  has 
somewhat  ante-dated  the  elevation  of  Dubois  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambrai,  which  did  not  actually 
take  place  until  1720.  The  necessary  preliminaries 
to  his  elevation,  arising  from  the  facts  that  he  was 
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not  in  holy  orders  and  was  a  married  man,  were 
accomplished  as  described.  The  Comte  de  Nocfi, 
who  stood  closest  to  the  regent  of  all  the  roues, 
said  to  him,  apropos  of  this  appointment :  “  What ! 
That  man  Archbishop  of  Cambrai !  Why,  you  told 
me  yourself  that  he  was  a  miserable,  worthless, 
unbelieving  dog.” 

“So  he  is,”  .said  the  regent,  “and  that’s  just 
the  reason  why  I  have  made  the  appointment ; 
when  he ’s  an  archbishop  he  will  have  to  go  to 
communion.” 

While  there  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  Due 
d’Orldans  which  merits  the  severest  condemnation 
and  little  to  command  actual  respect,  his  vices  were 
after  all  those  of  a  deplorably  weak  rather  than  a 
wicked  man.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that  he  never 
purposely  injured  a  human  being;  and  history  fur¬ 
nishes  ample  justification  for  relieving  the  gloomy 
picture  of  his  slavish  subserviency  to  his  own 
passions  and  to  the  will  of  his  crafty  minister  and 
ex-preceptor,  by  ascribing  to  him  such  generous 
deeds  as  that  with  which  this  story  closes. 
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LE  CHEVALIER  D’HARMENTAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CAPTAIN  ROQUEFINETTE. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1718,  a 
young  cavalier  of  high  bearing,  about  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  mounted  on  a  pure-bred  Spanish 
charger,  was  waiting,  toward  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
at  that  end  of  the  Pont  Reuf  which  abuts  ou  the  Quai  de 
l’Ecole.  He  was  so  upright  and  firm  in  his  saddle  that 
one  might  have  imagined  him  to  have  been  placed  there 
as  a  sentinel  by  the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  Messire 
Yoyer  d’Argenson.  After  waiting  about  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  he  impatiently  examined  the  clock  of 
the  Samaritaine,  his  glance,  wandering  till  then,  appeared 
to  rest  with  satisfaction  on  an  individual  who,  coming 
from  the  Place  Dauphine,  turned  to  the  right  and  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  him. 

The  man  who  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young 
chevalier  was  a  powerfully  built  fellow  of  five  feet  ten, 
wearing,  instead  of  a  peruke,  a  forest  of  his  own  black 
hair,  slightly  grizzled,  dressed  in  a  manner  half  bourgeois, 
half  military,  ornamented  with  a  shoulder-knot  which  had 
once  been  crimson,  but  from  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  had 
become  of  a  dirty  orange-color.  He  was  armed  with  a 
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long  sword  slung  in  a  belt,  which  humped  ceaselessly 
against  the  calves  of  his  legs.  Finally,  he  wore  a  hat 
which  once  had  been  adorned  with  a  plume  and  with  lace, 
and  which  —  in  remembrance,  no  doubt,  of  its  past  splen¬ 
dor  —  its  owner  had  tipped  so  far  over  his  left  ear  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  be  kept  in  place  only  by  a  miracle  of 
equilibrium.  There  was  altogether  in  the  countenance 
and  in  the  carriage  and  bearing  of  the  man  (who  seemed 
from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  advanced 
swaggering  and  keeping  the  middle  of  the  road,  curling 
his  mustache  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  signing 
to  the  carriages  to  give  place)  such  a  character  of  insolent 
carelessness  that  the  cavalier  who  watched  him  smiled 
involuntarily  as  he  murmured  to  himself,  “I  believe  this 
is  my  man.” 

In  view  of  this  probability,  he  rode  straight  up  to  the 
new-comer,  with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking  to  him. 
The  latter,  though  he  evidently  did  not  know  the  cavalier, 
seeing  that  he  was  going  to  address  him,  advanced  his 
right  foot  in  the  third  position,  and  waited,  one  hand  on 
his  sword  and  the  other  on  his  mustache,  to  hear  what 
the  person  who  was  coming  up  had  to  say  to  him. 

As  the  man  with  the  orange  ribbon  had  foreseen,  the 
young  cavalier  stopped  his  horse  near  him,  and  touching 
his  hat,  “Monsieur,”  said  he,  “I  think  I  may  conclude, 
from  your  appearance  and  manner,  that  you  are  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  am  I  mistaken  1  ” 

“  No,  palsavibleu  ! ”  replied  he  to  whom  this  strange 
question  was  addressed,  touching  his  hat  in  his  turn.  “  I 
am  delighted  that  my  appearance  speaks  so  well  for  me, 
for  however  improbable  it  may  seem  to  you  that  the  title 
should  be  mine,  you  may  call  me  captain.” 

“  I  am  enchanted  to  find  that  you  are  a  soldier,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  the  chevalier,  bowing  again.  “  It  gives  me 
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the  greater  assurance  that  you  are  incapable  of  leaving  a 
brave  man  in  distress.” 

“  He  is  welcome,  provided  always  the  brave  man  has 
no  need  of  my  purse  ;  for  I  confess  frankly  that  I  have 
just  left  my  last  crown  in  a  cabaret  on  the  Port  de  la 
Tournelle.” 

“  Nobody  wants  your  purse,  Captain  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  mine  is  at  your  disposal.” 

“To  whom  have  I  the  honor  to  speak  1”  asked  the 
captain,  visibly  touched  by  this  reply  ;  “  and  in  what  can 
I  oblige  you  1  ” 

“  I  am  the  Baron  Rene  de  Yalef,”  replied  the  cavalier. 

“  I  think,”  interrupted  the  captain,  “  that  I  knew,  in 
the  Flemish  wars,  a  family  of  that  name.” 

“  It  was  my  family ;  we  are  from  Liege.”  The  two 
speakers  exchanged  bows. 

“You  must  know,  then,”  continued  the  Baron  de  Yalef, 
“that  the  Chevalier  Raoul  d’Harmental,  one  of  my  most 
intimate  friends,  last  night  in  my  company  engaged  in  a 
quarrel,  which  is  to  be  finished  this  morning  by  a  meeting. 
Our  adversaries  were  three,  and  we  but  two.  I  went  this 
morning  to  the  houses  of  the  Marquis  de  Gace  and  the 
Comte  de  Surgis,  but  unfortunately  neither  of  them  had 
spent  the  night  in  his  bed  ;  so  as  the  affair  could  not 
wait,  since  I  must  set  out  in  two  hours  for  Spain,  and  as 
we  absolutely  require  a  second,  or  rather  a  third,  I  in¬ 
stalled  myself  on  the  Pont  Neuf  with  the  intention  of 
addressing  the  first  gentleman  who  should  approach.  You 
came,  and  I  addressed  myself  to  you.” 

“  And  you  have  done  right,  pardieu !  rest  satisfied, 
Baron,  I  am  your  man.  What  hour  is  fixed  for  the 
meeting  1  ” 

“  Half-past  nine  this  morning.” 

“  Where  will  it  take  place  1  ” 
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“  At  the  Maillot  gate.” 

“  Diable !  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  But  you  are  on 
horseback  and  I  am  on  foot ;  how  shall  we  manage 
that?” 

“  There  is  a  way,  Captain.” 

“  What  is  it  1  ” 

“  It  is  that  you  should  do  me  the  honor  of  mounting 
behind  me.” 

“  Willingly,  Baron.” 

“  I  warn  you,  however,”  added  the  young  cavalier,  with 
a  slight  smile,  “that  my  horse  is  rather  spirited.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  him  !  ”  said  the  captain,  drawing  back  a 
step,  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  animal  with  the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur ;  “  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  was  bred  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  of  Grenada  and  the  Sierra  Morena. 
I  rode  a  horse  like  that  at  Almanza  ;  and  I  have  often 
made  him  lie  down  like  a  sheep  when  he  w’anted  to  carry 
me  off  at  a  gallop,  only  by  pressing  him  with  my  knees.” 

“You  reassure  me.  To  horse,  then,  Captain.” 

“Here  I  am,  Baron.” 

And  without  using  the  stirrup,  which  the  young  cava¬ 
lier  left  free  for  him,  with  a  single  bound  the  captain 
sprang  onto  the  croup. 

The  baron  had  spoken  truly ;  his  horse  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  so  heavy  a  load,  and  at  once  he  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Neither  had  the  captain  exaggerated,  and  the 
animal  soon  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  those  who  were 
stronger  than  he  ;  so  that  after  a  few  leaps,  which  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  show  to  the  passers-by  the  address  of 
the  two  cavaliers,  he  became  obedient,  and  went  at  a 
swinging  trot  down  the  Quai  de  l’Ecole,  which  at  that 
time  was  nothing  but  a  wharf,  crossed  at  the  same  pace 
the  Quai  du  Louvre  and  the  Quai  des  Tuileries,  through 
the  gate  of  the  Conference,  and  leaving  on  the  left  the 
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road  to  Versailles,  threaded  the  great  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Ulysees,  which  now  leads  to  the  triumphal  Arc  de  l’Etoile. 
Arrived  at  the  Pout  d’Antin,  the  Baron  de  Valef  slack¬ 
ened  his  horse’s  pace  a  little,  for  he  found  that  he  had 
ample  time  to  arrive  at  the  Maillot  gate  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  captain  profited  by  this  respite.  “  Now,  Monsieur,” 
said  he,  “  may  I,  without  indiscretion,  ask  why  we  are 
going  to  fight  1  I  wish,  you  understand,  to  know  that,  in 
order  to  regulate  my  conduct  toward  my  adversary,  and 
to  judge  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  kill  him.” 

“  That  is  only  fair,”  answered  the  baron ;  “  I  will  tell 
you  everything  as  it  occurred.  We  were  supping  last 
night  at  La  Fillon’s.  Of  course  you  know  La  Fillon, 
Captain  1  ” 

“  Pardieu!  it  was  I  who  started  her  in  the  world,  in 
1705,  before  my  Italian  campaigns.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  baron,  laughing,  “you  may  boast 
of  a  pupil  who  does  you  honor.  Briefly,  I  supped  there 
tete-a-tete  with  D’Harmental.” 

“  Without  any  one  of  the  fair  sex  1  ” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  yes.  I  must  tell  you  that  D’Harmental 
is  a  kind  of  Trappist,  only  going  to  La  Fillon’s  for  fear  of 
the  reputation  of  not  going  there  ;  loving  only  one  woman 
at  a  time,  and  in  love  for  the  moment  with  the  little 
D’Averne,  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  guards.” 

“  Very  good  !  ” 

“  We  were  there,  chatting,  when  wo  heard  a  merry 
party  enter  the  room  next  to  ours.  As  our  conversation 
did  not  concern  anybody  else,  we  kept  silence,  and  with¬ 
out  intending  it,  heard  the  conversation  of  our  neighbors. 
Now  see  what  chance  is  !  our  neighbors  talked  of  the  only 
thing  which  we  ought  not  to  have  heard.” 

“  Of  the  chevalier’s  mistress  ?  ” 
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“  Exactly.  At  the  first  words  of  their  discourse  which 
reached  me,  I  rose  and  tried  to  get  Raoul  away  ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  following  me,  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  made  me  sit  down  again.  ‘  Then  Philippe  is  making 
love  to  the  little  I)’ A verne  1  ’  said  one.  ‘  Since  the  fete 
of  the  Marechale  d’Estrees,  where,  disguised  as  Arenus,  she 
gave  him  a  sword-belt  with  some  verses,  in  which  she 
compared  him  to  Mars,’  replied  another  voice.  ‘  But  that 
is  eight  days  ago,’  said  a  third.  ‘Yes,’  replied  the  first. 
‘  Oh  !  she  made  a  kind  of  resistance,  either  because  she 
really  held  by  poor  D’Harmental,  or  because  she  knew 
that  the  regent  likes  only  those  who  resist  him.  At  last, 
this  morning,  in  exchange  for  a  basketful  of  flowers  and 
jewels,  she  has  consented  to  receive  his  Highness  this 
evening.’  ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  captain,  “  I  begin  to  understand  ;  the 
chevalier  got  angry  1  ” 

“  Exactly.  Instead  of  laughing,  as  you  or  I  would  have 
done,  and  profiting  by  this  circumstance  to  get  back  his 
brevet  of  colonel,  which  was  taken  from  him  under  pre¬ 
text  of  economy,  D’Harmental  became  so  pale  that  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  faint ;  then,  approaching  the 
partition,  and  striking  with  his  fist,  to  insure  silence, 
‘  Gentlemen,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  sorry  to  contradict  you,  but 
the  one  who  said  that  Madame  d’Averne  had  granted  a 
rendezvous  to  the  regent,  or  to  any  other,  told  a  lie.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  I,  Monsieur,  wdro  said  it,  and  who  repeat  it,’ 
said  a  voice  on  the  other  side ;  ‘  and  if  in  that  there  is 
anything  displeasing  to  you,  my  name  is  Lafare,  captain 
of  the  guards.’  ‘And  mine,  Fargy,’  said  a  second  voice. 
‘And  mine,  Ravanne,’  said  a  third.  ‘Very  well,  gentle¬ 
men,’  replied  D’Harmental ;  ‘  to-morrow,  from  nine  to  half¬ 
past,  at  the  Maillot  gate.’  And  he  sat  down  again  opposite 
me.  They  talked  of  something  else,  and  we  finished  our 
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slipper.  That  is  the  whole  affair,  Captain,  and  you  now 
know  as  much  as  I.” 

The  captain  uttered  a  kind  of  exclamation  which  seemed 
to  say,  “This  is  not  very  serious:”  hut  in  spite  of  this 
semi-disapprobation  of  the  chevalier’s  sensitiveness,  he 
resolved  none  the  less  to  support,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
the  cause  of  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  been  made  the 
champion,  however  defective  that  cause  might  appear  to 
him  in  principle  ;  besides,  even  had  he  wished  to  draw 
back,  it  was  now  too  late.  They  arrived  at  the  Maillot 
gate,  and  a  young  cavalier,  who  appeared  to  be  waiting, 
and  who  had  from  a  distance  perceived  the  baron  and  the 
captain,  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  and  approached 
rapidly ;  this  was  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental. 

“My  dear  Chevalier,”  said  the  Baron  de  Yalef,  grasping 
his  hand,  “  permit  me,  in  default  of  an  old  friend,  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  a  new  one.  Neither  Surgis  nor  Gace  was  at 
home.  I  met  this  gentleman  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  told 
him  our  embarrassment,  and  he  offered  himself  to  free  us 
from  it,  with  the  greatest  good-will.” 

“  I  am  doubly  grateful  to  you,  then,  my  dear  Yalef,” 
replied  the  chevalier,  casting  on  the  captain  a  look  which 
betrayed  a  slight  astonishment.  “  And  to  you,  Monsieur,” 
he  continued,  “  I  must  excuse  myself  for  making  your 
acquaintance  by  mixing  you  up  thus  with  an  unpleasant 
affair.  But  you  will  afford  me  one  day  or  another  an 
opportunity  to  return  your  kindness,  and  I  hope  and  beg 
that,  an  opportunity  arising,  you  will  dispose  of  me  as  I 
have  disposed  of  you.” 

“Well  said,  Chevalier,”  replied  the  captain,  leaping  to 
the  ground  ;  “  and  in  speaking  thus,  you  might  lead  me 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  proverb  is  right,  —  ‘  It  is 
only  mountains  that  don’t  meet.’  ” 

“Who  is  this  original  1”  asked  D’Harmental  of  Yalef, 
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while  the  captain  stamped  the  calls  with  his  right  foot,  to 
stretch  his  legs. 

“  Faith,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Yalef ;  “  but  I  know  that 
we  should  be  in  a  great  difficulty  without  him.  Some 
poor  officer  of  fortune,  without  doubt,  whom  the  peace  has 
thrown  aside  like  so  many  others  ;  but  we  will  judge  him 
by-and-by,  by  his  works.” 

“  Well !  ”  said  the  captain,  becoming  animated  with  the 
exercise  he  was  taking,  “  where  are  our  coxcombs  1  I  find 
myself  in  good  trim  this  morning.” 

“  When  I  came  up  to  you,”  replied  D’Harmental,  “  they 
had  not  arrived,  but  I  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
a  kind  of  hired  carriage,  which  will  serve  as  an  excuse  if 
they  are  late ;  and  indeed,”  added  the  chevalier,  pulling 
out  a  beautiful  watch  set  with  diamonds,  “  they  are  not 
behind  time,  for  it  is  hardly  half-past  nine.” 

“  Let  us  go,”  said  Yalef,  dismounting  and  throwing  the 
reins  to  D’Harmental’s  valet ;  “for  if  they  arrive  at  the 
rendezvous  while  we  stand  gossiping  here,  it  will  appear 
as  though  we  had  kept  them  waiting.” 

“ You  are  right,”  said  D’Harmental;  and  dismounting, 
lie  advanced  toward  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  followed 
by  his  two  companions. 

“  Will  you  not  take  anything,  gentlemen  1  ”  said  the 
landlord  of  the  restaurant,  who  was  standing  at  his  door, 
waiting  for  custom. 

“  Yes,  Maitre  Durand,”  replied  D’Harmental,  who 
wished,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed,  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  they  had  come  for  an  ordinary  walk, 
“breakfast  for  three.  We  are  going  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
avenue,  and  then  we  shall  come  back.”  And  he  let  three 
louis  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  innkeeper. 

The  captain  saw  the  glitter  of  the  three  gold-pieces  one 
after  another,  and  quickly  reckoned  up  what  might  be 
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had  at  the  “  Bois  de  Boulogne”  for  seventy-two  francs; 
but  as  he  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  judged 
that  a  little  advice  from  him  would  not  be  useless.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  his  turn  approaching  the  maitre  <T hotel, 
“  Listen,  my  friend,”  said  he ;  “  you  know  that  I  under¬ 
stand  the  price  of  things,  and  that  no  one  can  deceive  me 
about  the  amount  of  a  tavern  bill.  Let  the  wines  he  good 
and  varied,  and  let  the  breakfast  be  copious,  or  I  will 
break  your  head  !  Do  you  understand  1  ” 

“  Be  easy,  Captain,”  answered  Durand,  “  it  is  not  a  cus¬ 
tomer  like  you  whom  I  would  try  to  deceive.” 

“  All  right ;  I  have  eaten  nothing  for  twelve  hours. 
Arrange  accordingly.” 

The  hotel-keeper  bowed,  as  knowing  what  that  meant, 
and  went  back  to  his  kitchen,  beginning  to  think  that  he 
had  in  hand  a  less  profitable  affair  than  at  first  he  had 
hoped  it  would  be. 

As  to  the  captain,  after  making  a  final  gesture  of  warn¬ 
ing,  half  amicable,  half  threatening,  he  quickened  his  pace, 
and  rejoined  the  chevalier  and  the  baron,  who  had  stopped 
to  wait  for  him. 

The  chevalier  was  not  wrong  in  regard  to  the  hired  car¬ 
riage.  At  the  turn  of  the  first  alley  he  saw  his  three 
adversaries  getting  out  of  it.  They  were,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  Marquis  de  Lafare,  the  Comte  de  Fargy, 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Ravanne. 

Our  readers  will  now  permit  us  to  give  them  some  brief 
details  in  regard  to  these  three  personages,  who  will  often 
reappear  in  the  course  of  this  history.  Lafare,  the  best 
known  of  the  three,  thanks  to  the  poetry  which  he  has 
left  behind  him,  was  a  man  about  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  of  a  frank  and  open  countenance,  and 
an  inexhaustible  gayety  and  good-humor,  —  always  ready 
to  engage  with  all  comers,  at  table,  at  play,  or  at  arms,  and 
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that  without  malice  or  bitterness ;  much  run  after  by  the 
fair  sex,  and  much  beloved  by  the  regent,  who  had  named 
him  his  captain  of  the  Guards,  and  who,  during  the  ten 
years  in  which  he  had  admitted  him  into  his  intimacy, 
had  found  him  his  rival  sometimes,  but  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  always.  Thus  the  prince,  who  had  the  habit  of 
giving  nicknames  to  all  his  boon  companions,  as  well  as 
to  his  mistresses,  never  called  him  by  any  other  than 
“bon  enfant.”  Nevertheless,  for  some  time  the  popularity 
of  Lafare,  established  as  it  was  by  favoring  antecedents, 
was  fast  diminishing  among  the  ladies  of  the  court  and 
the  girls  of  the  opera.  There  was  a  report  current  that 
he  was  going  to  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  become  a  well- 
behaved  man.  It  is  true  that  some,  in  order  to  preserve 
for  him  his  reputation,  whispered  that  this  apparent 
conversion  had  no  other  cause  than  the  jealousy  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Conti,  daughter  of  the  duchess,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  great  Conde,  who,  it  was  said,  hon¬ 
ored  the  regent’s  captain  of  the  Guards  with  a  particular 
affection.  His  alliance  with  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  lover  of  Mademoiselle  de  Charo- 
lais,  gave  consistency  to  this  report. 

The  Comte  de  Fargy,  generally  called  “  Le  Beau  Fargy,” 
by  a  substitution  of  the  title  which  he  had  received  from 
Nature  for  that  which  his  fathers  had  left  him,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  his  name  indicates,  as  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  time,  which  in  that  age  of  gallantry  imposed  obli¬ 
gations  from  which  he  had  never  recoiled,  and  in  regard 
to  which  he  had  always  acquitted  himself  with  honor. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  more  perfect  figure 
than  his.  At  once  strong  and  graceful,  supple  and  active, 
he  seemed  to  unite  all  the  different  perfections  of  the 
heroes  of  romance  of  that  time.  Add  to  this  a  charming 
head,  combining  the  most  opposite  styles  of  beauty,  —  that 
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is  to  say,  black  hair  and  bine  eyes,  strongly  marked 
features,  and  a  complexion  like  that  of  a  woman.  Add 
also  wit,  loyalty,  and  the  greatest  courage,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  high  consideration  which  Le  Fargy 
must  have  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  that  mad  period. 

As  to  the  Chevalier  de  Ravanne,  who  has  left  us  such 
strange  memoirs  of  his  early  life  that  in  spite  of  their 
authenticity  one  is  tempted  to  believe  them  apocryphal, 
he  was  still  but  a  youth  ;  he  was  rich  and  of  noble  birth, 
who  entered  into  life  by  a  golden  door,  and  ran  into  all 
its  pleasures  with  the  fiery  imprudence  and  eagerness  of 
youth.  He  carried  to  excess,  as  so  many  do  at  eighteen, 
all  the  vices  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  day.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  how  proud  he  was  to  serve  as  second  to 
men  like  Lafare  and  Fargy  in  a  meeting  which  was  likely 
to  “  make  a  noise.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MEETING. 

As  soon  as  Lafare,  Fargy,  and  Ravanne  saw  their  adver¬ 
saries  appear  at  the  corner  of  the  path,  they  walked  to 
meet  them.  Arrived  at  ten  paces  from  one  another,  they 
all  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  with  that  elegant  polite¬ 
ness  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  advanced  some  steps  thus  bare¬ 
headed  with  smiles  on  their  lips,  so  that  to  the  eyes  of 
the  passer-by,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  encounter, 
they  would  have  appeared  like  friends  pleased  at  a  chance 
meeting. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental,  to  whom 
the  first  word  by  right  belonged,  “  I  hope  that  neither 
you  nor  we  have  been  followed ;  but  it  is  getting  late,  and 
we  might  be  disturbed  here.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  in 
us  to  find  a  more  retired  spot,  where  we  shall  be  more  at 
ease  to  transact  the  little  business  which  we  have  in  hand.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Ravanne,  “  I  know  one  which  will 
suit  you,  a  hundred  yards  from  here,  —  a  true  cover.” 

“  Come,  let  us  follow  the  child,”  said  the  captain ; 
“  innocence  leads  to  safety.” 

Ravanne  turned  round,  and  examined  from  head  to 
foot  our  friend  with  the  yellow  ribbons.  “  If  you  are 
not  previously  engaged,  my  strapping  friend,”  said  he,  in 
a  bantering  tone,  “  I  claim  the  preference.” 

“Wait  a  moment,  Ravanne,”  interrupted  Lafare;  “I 
have  some  explanations  to  give  to  Monsieur  d’Harmental.” 
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“Monsieur  Lafare,”  replied  the  chevalier,  “your  cour¬ 
age  is  so  well  known  that  the  explanations  you  offer  me 
are  a  proof  of  delicacy  for  which  I  thank  you ;  but  these 
explanations  would  only  delay  us  uselessly,  and  we  have 
no  time  to  lose.” 

“  Bravo  !  ”  cried  Ravanne,  “  that  is  what  I  call  speak¬ 
ing,  Chevalier.  As  soon  as  we  have  cut  each  other’s 
throats,  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  your  friendship.  I 
have  heard  you  much  spoken  of  in  good  quarters,  and 
have  long  wished  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

“Come,  come,  Ravanne,”  said  Fargy,  “since  you  have 
undertaken  to  be  our  guide,  show  us  the  way.” 

Ravanne  sprang  into  the  wood  like  a  young  fawn  ;  his 
five  companions  followed.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  min¬ 
utes’  walking,  during  which  the  six  adversaries  had  main¬ 
tained  the  most  profound  silence,  either  from  fear  of  being 
heard  or  from  that  natural  feeling  which  in  the  moment  of 
danger  makes  a  man  reflective,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  glade,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  screen 
of  trees. 

“  Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Ravanne,  looking  round  him 
in  a  satisfied  manner,  “  what  do  you  say  to  the  locality  1  ” 

“  I  say  that  if  you  boast  of  having  discovered  it,”  said 
the  captain,  “  you  are  a  strange  kind  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  If  you  had  told  me  it  was  here  you  were 
coming,  I  could  have  guided  you  with  my  eyes  shut.” 

“  Well,”  replied  Ravanne,  “  we  will  try  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  leave  the  place  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
would  have  come  to  it.” 

“  It  is  with  you  that  my  business  lies,  Monsieur  de 
Lafare,”  said  D’Harmental,  throwing  his  hat  on  the 
ground. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  captain  of  the  guards,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  chevalier ;  “  and  at  the  same 
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time  I  feel  that  nothing  could  give  me  more  honor  and 
more  pain  than  a  meeting  with  you,  particularly  for  such 
a  cause.” 

D’Harmental  smiled  as  a  man  on  whom  this  flower  of 
politeness  was  not  lost,  but  his  only  answer  was  to  draw 
his  sword. 

“It  appears,  my  dear  Baron,”  said  Fargy,  addressing 
himself  toValef,  “that  you  are  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Spain.” 

“  I  ought  to  have  left  last  night,  my  dear  Count,”  re¬ 
plied  Yalef;  “and  nothing  less  than  the  pleasure  I  prom¬ 
ised  myself  in  seeing  you  this  morning  would  have 
detained  me  till  now,  so  important  is  my  errand.” 

“  Diable  !  you  distress  me,”  said  Fargy,  drawing  ;  “for 
if  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  retard  you,  you  are  the 
man  to  bear  me  deadly  malice.” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  should  know  that  it  was  from  pure 
friendship,  my  dear  Count,”  replied  Yalef.  “  So  do  your 
best,  I  beg,  and  at  once;  I  am  at  your  orders.” 

“Come,  then,  Monsieur,”  said  Ravanne  to  the  captain, 
who  was  folding  his  coat  neatly  and  placing  it  by  his  hat, 
“  you  see  that  I  am  waiting  for  you.” 

“  Do  not  be  impatient,  my  fine  fellow,”  said  the  old 
soldier,  continuing  his  preparations  with  the  deliberation 
natural  to  him.  “  One  of  the  most  essential  qualities  in 
arms  is  sang-froicl.  I  was  like  you  at  your  age  ;  but  after 
the  third  or  fourth  sword-blow  I  received,  I  understood 
that  I  was  on  the  wrong  road,  and  I  returned  to  the  right 
path.  There !  ”  he  added,  at  last  drawing  his  sword, 
which  we  have  said  was  of  great  length. 

“  Peste,  Monsieur  !  ”  said  Ravanne,  throwing  a  glance 
on  his  adversary’s  weapon  ;  “  what  a  charming  implement 
you  have  there  !  It  reminds  me  of  the  great  spit  in  my 
mother’s  kitchen  ;  and  I  am  grieved  that  I  did  not  order 
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the  maitre  d' hotel  to  bring  it  to  me,  as  a  match  to 
yours.” 

“  Your  mother  is  a  worthy  woman,  and  her  kitchen  is  a 
good  one  ;  I  have  heard  both  spoken  of  with  great  praise, 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier,”  replied  the  captain,  with  an  almost 
paternal  manner.  “  I  should  be  grieved  to  take  you  from 
one  or  the  other  for  a  trifle  like  that  which  procures  me 
the  honor  of  crossing  swords  with  you.  Suppose,  then, 
that  you  are  only  taking  a  lesson  from  your  fencing- 
master,  and  keep  your  distance.” 

The  recommendation  was  useless.  Ravanne  was  exas¬ 
perated  by  his  adversary’s  calmness,  to  which,  in  spite  of 
his  courage,  his  young  and  ardent  blood  did  not  allow 
him  to  attain.  He  attacked  the  captain  with  such  fury 
that  their  swords  engaged  at  the  hilt.  The  captain  made 
a  step  back. 

“  Ah,  you  give  ground,  my  tall  friend  !  ”  cried  Ravanne. 

“  To  give  ground  is  not  to  fly,  my  little  Chevalier,”  re¬ 
plied  the  captain ;  “  that  is  an  axiom  of  the  art  which  I 
advise  you  to  consider.  Resides,  I  am  not  sorry  to  study 
your  play.  Ah,  you  are  a  pupil  of  Berthelot,  apparently  ; 
he  is  a  good  master,  but  he  has  one  great  defect,  —  lie 
does  n’t  teach  how  to  parry.  Stay,  look  at  this,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  replying  by  a  thrust  in  seconde  to  a  straight  thrust; 
“  if  I  had  lunged,  I  should  have  spitted  you  like  a  lark.” 

Ravanne  was  furious,  for  he  had  felt  on  his  side  the 
point  of  his  adversary’s  sword,  which,  however,  touched 
him  so  lightly  that  he  might  have  taken  it  for  the  button 
of  a  foil.  His  anger  therefore  was  increased  by  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  captain ;  and  his 
attacks  became  more  frequent  and  furious  than  ever. 

“  Stop,  stop  !  ”  said  the  captain  ;  “  now  you  are  losing 
your  head  and  trying  to  blind  me.  Fie,  fie,  young  man  !. 
at  the  chest,  morbleu  !  Ah,  at  the  face  again  1  you  will 
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force  me  to  disarm  you.  Again  1  Go  and  pick  up  your 
sword,  young  man  ;  and  come  back  bopping  on  one  leg  to 
calm  yourself.”  And  with  a  sudden  twist  he  whipped 
Ravanne’s  sword  out  of  his  hand,  and  sent  it  flying  some 
twenty  paces  from  him. 

This  time  Ravanne  profited  by  the  advice.  He  went 
slowly  to  pick  up  his  sword,  and  came  back  slowly  to  the 
captain  ;  but  the  young  man  was  as  pale  as  his  satin  vest, 
on  which  was  apparent  a  small  drop  of  blood.  “  You  are 
right,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  and  I  am  still  but  a  child  ; 
but  this  meeting  will,  I  hope,  help  to  make  a  man  of  me. 
A  few  more  passes,  if  you  please,  that  it  may  not  be  said 
you  have  had  all  the  honors.”  And  he  put  himself  on 
guard. 

The  captain  was  right ;  the  chevalier  needed  only  to  be 
ealrn  to  be  a  formidable  adversary.  Thus,  at  the  first 
thrust  of  this  third  engagement,  the  captain  saw  that  he 
must  attend  solely  to  his  own  defence  ;  but  his  superiority 
in  the  art  of  fencing  was  too  decided  for  his  young  adver¬ 
sary  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  him.  The  matter 
ended  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee.  The  captain  disarmed 
Ravanne  a  second  time  ;  but  this  time  he  went  and  picked 
up  the  sword  himself,  and  with  a  politeness  of  which  at 
first  one  might  have  supposed  him  incapable.  “  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,”  said  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Ravanne, 
“  you  are  a  brave  young  man ;  but  believe  in  an  old  fre¬ 
quenter  of  schools  and  taverns,  who  was  at  the  Flemish 
wars  befoi’e  you  were  born,  at  the  Italian  when  you  were 
in  your  cradle,  and  at  the  Spanish  while  you  were  a  page. 
Change  your  master.  Leave  Berthelot,  who  has  already 
taught  you  all  he  knows,  and  take  Bois-Robert ;  and  may 
the  devil  fly  away  with  me  if  in  six  months  you  are  not 
as  good  a  fencer  as  myself!” 

“Thanks  for  your  lesson,  Monsieur,”  said  Ravanne, 
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taking  the  hand  of  the  captain,  while  two  tears,  which  he 
could  not  restrain,  flowed  down  his  cheeks;  “I  hope  it 
will  profit  me.”  And  receiving  his  sword  from  the  cap¬ 
tain,  he  did  what  the  latter  had  already  done  with  his,  — 
he  returned  it  to  its  scabbard. 

They  then  both  cast  their  eyes  on  their  companions  to 
see  how  they  were  faring.  The  combat  was  over.  Lafare 
wras  seated  on  the  ground,  with  his  hack  leaning  against  a 
tree.  He  had  been  run  through  the  body,  but  happily 
the  point  of  the  sword  had  struck  against  a  rib,  and  had 
glanced  along  the  bone,  so  that  the  wound  seemed  at  first 
worse  than  it  really  was  ;  still  he  had  fainted,  the  shock 
had  been  so  violent.  D’Harmental  was  on  his  knees  be¬ 
fore  him,  endeavoring  to  stanch  the  blood  with  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Fargy  and  Valef  had  wounded  each  other  at 
the  same  moment.  One  was  struck  in  the  thigh,  the 
other  run  through  the  arm  ;  both  had  apologized,  prom¬ 
ising  to  be  friends  for  the  future. 

“  Look,  young  man,”  said  the  captain,  showing  Ravanne 
these  different  episodes  of  the  field  of  battle,  —  “  look  on 
that,  and  meditate.  There  is  the  blood  of  three  brave  gen¬ 
tlemen  flowing,  —  probably  for  some  worthless  woman.” 

“Faith,  Captain,”  answered  Ravanne,  quite  calmed 
down,  “  I  believe  you  are  right,  and  that  you  are  the 
only  one  of  us  all  that  has  common-sense.” 

At  that  moment  Lafare  opened  his  eyes  and  recognized 
D’Harmental  in  the  man  who  was  tending  him.  “Cheva¬ 
lier,”  said  he,  “  take  a  friend’s  advice  ;  send  me  a  surgeon 
whom  you  will  find  in  the  carriage,  and  whom  I  brought 
with  me  to  provide  against  accident.  Then  go  to  Paris  as 
fast  as  possible.  Show  yourself  to-night  at  the  opera 
ball,  and  if  they  ask  you  about  me,  say  that  it  is  a  week 
since  you  have  seen  me.  As  to  me,  you  may  be  entirely 
unconcerned.  Your  name  shall  not  pass  my  lips;  and  if 
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you  get  into  any  unpleasant  discussion  with  the  police,  let 
me  know  at  once,  and  we  will  manage  so  that  the  affair 
shall  have  no  consequences.” 

“  Thanks,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  answered  D’Harmen- 
tal ;  “  I  leave  you,  because  I  know  you  are  in  better 
hands  than  mine.  Otherwise,  believe  me,  nothing  should 
have  separated  me  from  you  until  I  had  seen  you  in 
your  bed.” 

“  Pleasant  journey,  my  dear  Yalef,”  said  Fargy  ;  “for 
I  do  not  think  that  scratch  will  hinder  your  going.  On 
your  return,  do  not  forget  that  you  have  a  friend  at  No. 
14  Place  Louis-le-Grand.” 

“And  you,  my  dear  Fargy,  if  you  have  any  commission 
for  Madrid,  you  have  hut  to  say  so,  and  you  may  rely 
upon  its  being  executed  with  the  exactitude  and  zeal  of  a 
true  comrade.”  And  the  two  friends  shook  hands  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

“  Adieu,  young  man,  adieu,”  said  the  captain  to 
Ravanne  ;  “  do  not  forget  the  advice  which  I  have  given 
you.  Give  up  Berthelot,  and  take  to  P>ois-Robert.  Espe¬ 
cially  he  calm,  give  ground  when  it  is  necessary,  parry  in 
time,  and  you  will  be  one  of  the  best  fencers  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France.  My  implement  sends  its  compliments  to 
your  mother’s  great  spit.” 

Ravanne,  in  spite  of  his  presence  of  mind,  could  not 
find  anything  to  reply  to  the  captain  ;  he  turned  away 
with  a  bow,  and  went  to  Lafare,  who  of  the  two  wounded 
seemed  the  more  seriously  hurt. 

As  to  D’Harmental,  Yalef,  and  the  captain,  they  rapidly 
gained  the  path,  where  they  found  the  coach,  and  inside, 
the  surgeon,  who  was  enjoying  a  nap.  D’Harmental  wroke 
him,  and  showing  him  the  way  he  must  go,  told  him  that 
the  Marquis  de  Lafare  and  the  Comte  de  Fargy  had  need 
of  his  services.  He  also  ordered  his  valet  to  dismount 
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and  follow  the  surgeon  in  order  to  aid  him  ;  then,  turning 
toward  the  captain,  “  Captain,”  said  he,  “  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  go  and  eat  the  breakfast 
which  we  have  ordered  ;  therefore  receive  my  thanks  for 
the  assistance  you  have  rendered  me,  and  in  remembrance 
of  me,  as  it  seems  you  are  on  foot,  will  you  accept  one  of 
my  two  horses  1  You  can  take  either  of  them  ;  they  are 
both  good,  and  neither  will  fail  you  if  you  have  need  to 
go  eight  or  ten  leagues  in  an  hour.” 

“  Faith,  Chevalier,”  answered  the  captain,  casting  a  look 
on  the  horse  which  had  been  so  generously  offered  to  him, 
“  there  was  no  need  for  that ;  their  blood  and  their  purses 
are  things  which  gentlemen  lend  one  another  every  day. 
But  you  make  the  offer  with  so  good  a  grace  that  I  know 
not  how  to  refuse  you.  If  you  ever  have  need  of  me 
for  anything  whatever,  remember  that  I  am  at  your 
service.” 

“  If  that  should  he  the  case,  where  should  I  find  you, 
Monsieur  1  ”  said  D’Harmental,  smiling. 

“  I  have  no  fixed  residence,  Chevalier,  but  you  may 
always  hear  of  me  by  going  to  La  Fillon’s  and  asking 
for  La  Normande,  and  inquiring  of  her  for  Captain 
Roquefinette.” 

And  as  the  two  young  men  mounted  their  horses,  the 
captain  also  mounted,  not  without  remarking  to  himself 
that  D’Harmental  had  left  him  the  best  horse  of  the  three. 
Then,  as  they  were  near  cross-roads,  each  one  took  his 
own  way  and  went  off'  at  a  gallop. 

The  Baron  de  Yalef  re-entered  by  the  Barriere  de  Passy, 
and  returned  straight  to  the  Arsenal  to  receive  the  com¬ 
missions  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  to  whose  establish¬ 
ment  he  belonged,  and  left  the  same  day  for  Spain. 

Captain  Roquefinette  took  two  or  three  turns  round 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  walking,  trotting,  and  galloping,  in 
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order  to  test  the  qualities  of  his  horse  ;  and  having  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  it  was,  as  the  chevalier  had  told  him,  a 
fine  and  pure-blooded  animal,  he  returned  to  Durand’s 
hotel,  where  he  ate,  all  alone,  the  breakfast  which  had 
been  ordered  for  three.  The  same  day,  he  took  his  horse 
to  a  dealer  and  sold  it  for  sixty  Runs.  It  was  about  half 
what  it  was  worth  ;  hut  one  must  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  if  one  wishes  to  realize  promptly. 

As  to  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental,  he  took  the  road  to 
La  Muette,  entered  Paris  by  the  great  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  on  returning  to  his  home  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  found  two  letters  waiting  for  him. 
One  of  these  letters  was  in  a  handwriting  so  well  known 
to  him  that  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  he  looked 
at  it ;  and  after  having  taken  it  up  with  as  much  hesita¬ 
tion  as  if  it  had  been  a  burning  coal,  he  opened  it  with  a 
hand  whose  shaking  betrayed  the  importance  he  attached 
to  it.  It  read  as  follows  :  — - 

My  dear  Chevalier,  —  No  one  is  master  of  his  own  heart, 
— you  know  that ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our 
nature  not  to  be  able  to  love  the  same  person,  or  the  same 
thing,  for  a  long  time.  As  to  myself,  I  wish  at  least  to  have, 
beyond  other  women,  the  merit  of  never  deceiving  the  man 
who  has  been  my  lover.  Do  not  come,  then,  at  your  accus¬ 
tomed  hour,  for  you  will  be  told  that  I  am  not  at  home  ;  and 
I  am  so  scrupulous  that  I  would  not  willingly  endanger  the 
soul  of  a  valet  or  a  waiting-maid  by  making  them  tell  so 
great  a  lie. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Chevalier.  Do  not  retain  too  unkind  a 
remembrance  of  me,  and  behave  so  that  ten  years  hence  I  may 
still  think  what  I  think  now,  —  that  is  to  say,  that  you  are 
one  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in  France. 

Sophie  d’ A verne. 

“  Mon  Dim  !  ”  cried  D’Harmental,  striking  his  fist  on 
a  beautiful  buhl  table,  which  he  smashed  to  bits,  “  if 
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I  have  killed  that  poor  Lafare,  I  never  shall  forgive 
myself !  ” 

After  this  outburst,  which  comforted  him  a  little,  the 
poor  fellow  began  to  walk  backward  and  forward  between 
the  door  and  the  window  in  a  manner  that  showed  that 
he  needed  still  other  deceptions  of  the  same  kind  before 
he  could  attain  to  the  height  of  moral  philosophy  which 
the  faithless  beauty  preached  to  him.  Then,  after  taking 
several  turns,  he  saw  the  other  letter,  which  lie  had  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten,  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  still  he  passed  by 
it  two  or  three  times,  regarding  it  with  a  supreme  indif¬ 
ference.  At  last,  as  if  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
divert  his  mind  from  the  other  letter,  he  picked  it  up  dis¬ 
dainfully,  opened  it  slowly,  looked  at  the  writing,  which 
was  unknown  to  him,  searched  for  the  signature,  which 
was  wanting,  and  with  a  curiosity  quickened  by  that 
appearance  of  mystery,  read  as  follows  :  — 

Chevalier,  —  If  you  have  in  your  mind  a  quarter  of  the 
romance,  or  in  your  heart  half  the  courage,  that  your  friends 
give  you  credit  for,  some  one  is  ready  to  offer  you  an  enter¬ 
prise  worthy  of  you,  the  result  of  which  will  be  at  the  same 
time  to  avenge  you  on  the  man  you  hate  most  in  the  world, 
and  to  conduct  you  to  a  goal  more  brilliant  than  you  can  have 
hoped  for  in  your  wildest  dreams.  The  good  genius  who  will 
lead  you  thither  by  an  enchanted  road,  and  in  whom  you 
must  trust  entirely,  will  expect  you  this  evening  from  twelve 
to  two  o’clock  at  the  opera  ball.  If  you  go  there  unmasked, 
he  will  come  to  you  ;  if  you  come  masked,  you  will  know  him 
by  the  violet  ribbon  which  he  will  wear  on  his  left  shoulder. 
The  watch-word  is  “  Open  sesame  !  ”  Pronounce  it  boldly, 
and  a  cavern  will  open  to  you  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Ali 
Baba. 

“  Bravo  !  ”  said  D’Harmental ;  “  if  the  genius  in  the 
violet  ribbons  keeps  only  half  his  promise,  by  my  honor 
he  has  found  his  man  !  ” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CHEVALIER. 

The  Chevalier  Raoul  d’Harmental,  with  whom,  before  go¬ 
ing  farther,  it  is  necessary  that  our  readers  make  a  better 
acquaintance,  was  the  last  scion  of  one  of  the  best  families 
of  Rivernais,  Although  that  family  never  had  played  an 
important  part  in  history,  yet  it  had  a  degree  of  renown 
which  it  had  acquired  partly  by  itself,  and  partly  by  its 
alliances.  The  father  of  the  chevalier,  the  Sire  Gaston 
d’Harmental,  had  come  to  Paris  in  1682,  and  had  proved 
his  genealogical  tree  from  the  year  1399, — an  heraldic 
achievement  which  would  have  given  some  trouble  to 
more  than  one  duke  and  peer.  In  another  direction,  his 
maternal  uncle,  Monsieur  de  Torigny,  before  being  named 
chevalier  of  the  order  in  the  promotion  of  1694,  had  con¬ 
fessed,  in  order  to  get  his  sixteen  quarterings  recognized, 
that  the  best  part  of  his  scutcheon  was  that  of  the 
D’Harmentals,  with  whom  his  ancestors  had  been  allied 
for  three  hundred  years.  Here,  then,  was  enough  to 
satisfy  the  aristocratic  demands  of  the  age  of  which  we 
write. 

The  chevalier  was  neither  poor  nor  rich,  —  that  is  to 
say,  his  father,  when  he  died,  had  left  him  an  estate  in 
the  environs  of  Re  vers,  which  brought  him  in  from 
twenty  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year. 
This  was  enough  to  enable  him  to  live  well  in  the  country; 
but  the  chevalier  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
was  very  ambitious,  therefore  he  had  at  his  majority,  in 
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1711,  left  his  home  for  Paris.  His  first  visit  was  to  the 
Comte  de  Torigny,  on  whom  he  counted  to  introduce  him 
at  court.  Unfortunately,  at  that  time  the  Comte  de 
Torigny  was  absent  from  home;  but  as  he  remembered 
with  pleasure  the  family  of  D’Harmental,  he  recommended 
his  nephew  to  the  Chevalier  de  Villarceaux,  who  could 
refuse  nothing  to  his  friend  the  Comte  de  Torigny,  and 
took  the  young  man  to  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  one  good  quality,  —  she 
always  continued  to  be  the  friend  of  her  old  lovers.  She 
received  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental  graciously,  thanks  to 
the  old  recollections  which  recommended  him  to  her,  and 
some  days  afterward,  the  Marechal  de  Villars  coming  to 
pay  his  court  to  her,  she  spoke  a  few  such  pressing  words 
in  favor  of  her  young  protege,  that  the  marshal,  delighted 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  obliging  this  queen  in  partibus, 
replied  that  from  that  hour  he  attached  the  chevalier  to 
his  military  establishment,  and  would  take  care  to  offer 
him  every  occasion  to  justify  his  august  protectress’s  good 
opinion  of  him. 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  the  chevalier  to  see  such  a  door 
opened  to  him.  The  coming  campaign  would  be  defini¬ 
tive.  Louis  XIV.  had  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  his 
reign,  —  the  period  of  reverses.  Tallard  and  Marsin  had 
been  beaten  at  Hochstett,  Villeroi  at  Ramilies,  and  Villars 
himself,  the  hero  of  Friedlingen,  had  lost  the  famous 
battle  of  Malplaquet  against  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
Europe,  kept  down  for  a  time  by  Colbert  and  Louvois, 
rose  against  France ;  and  the  situation  of  affairs  was 
desperate. 

The  king,  like  a  despairing  invalid  who  changes  his 
doctor  every  hour,  changed  ministers  every  day.  Every 
new  expedient  only  revealed  a  new  weakness.  France 
could  not  sustain  war,  and  could  not  obtain  peace. 
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Vainly  she  offered  to  abandon  Spain,  and  limit  her  fron¬ 
tier.  This  was  not  sufficient  humiliation.  It  was  de¬ 
manded  of  the  king  that  he  should  allow  the  hostile 
armies  to  cross  France,  in  order  to  chase  his  grandson 
from  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  and  also  that  he  should  give 
up,  as  pledges,  Cambray,  Metz,  La  Rochelle,  and  Bayonne, 
unless  he  preferred  dethroning  that  grandson  himself,  by 
open  force,  within  a  year. 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  a  truce  was  granted 
to  the  conqueror  of  Les  Dunes,  Senef,  Fleurus,  Steenkirk, 
and  of  La  Marsaille  ;  to  him  who  had  hitherto  held  in 
the  folds  of  his  royal  mantle  peace  and  war ;  to  him  who 
called  himself  the  distributer  of  crowns,  the  chastiser  of 
nations,  the  great,  the  immortal;  to  him  in  whose  honor, 
during  the  last  half-century,  marbles  have  been  sculptured, 
bronzes  cast,  sonnets  written,  and  libations  of  flattery 
poured  out. 

Louis  XIV.  had  wept  in  full  council.  These  tears  had 
produced  an  army,  which  was  intrusted  to  Villars. 

Villars  marched  straight  to  the  enemy,  whose  camp  was 
at  Denain,  and  who  reposed  in  security  while  watching 
the  agony  of  France.  Never  had  greater  responsibility 
rested  on  one  head.  Villars  was  about  to  stake  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  France  on  a  single  venture. 

The  allies  had  established  a  line  of  fortifications  be¬ 
tween  Denain  and  Marchiennes,  which,  with  proud  anti¬ 
cipation,  Albemarle  and  Eugene  called  the  high-road  to 
Paris.  Villars  resolved  to  take  Denain  by  surprise, 
and  Albemarle  conquered,  to  give  battle  to  Eugene. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  this  audacious  enterprise,  it  was 
necessary  to  deceive,  not  only  the  enemy’s  army,  but  also 
his  own,  —  its  success  depending,  so  to  speak,  on  its 
impossibility. 

Villars  announced  openly  his  intention  of  forcing  the 
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lines  of  Landrecies.  One  night,  at  an  appointed  hour,  the 
whole  army  moves  off  in  the  direction  of  that  town. 
Suddenly  the  order  is  given  to  bear  to  the  left.  The 
engineers  throw  three  bridges  over  the  Scheldt.  Villars 
passes  over  the  river  without  obstacle,  throws  himself 
into  the  marshes,  considered  impassable,  through  which 
the  soldier  advances  with  the  water  up  to  his  waist, 
marches  straight  to  the  first  redoubts  and  takes  them 
almost  without  striking  a  blow,  seizes  successively  forti¬ 
fications  covering  a  league,  reaches  Denain,  crosses  the 
moat  which  surrounds  it,  penetrates  into  the  town,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  central  square  finds  his  young  protege, 
the  Chevalier  d’Harmental,  who  presents  to  him  the  sword 
of  Albemarle,  whom  he  has  just  taken  prisoner. 

At  this  moment  the  approach  of  Eugene  is  announced. 
Villars  returns,  reaches  before  his  arrival  the  bridge  over 
which  he  must  pass,  takes  possession  of  it,  and  awaits  him. 
There  the  real  battle  takes  place,  for  the  taking  of  Denain 
had  been  but  a  short  skirmish.  Eugene  makes  attack  after 
attack,  returning  seven  times  to  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
where  the  artillery  and  bayonets  by  which  it  is  defended 
repel  his  best  troops  with  serious  losses.  At  length,  his 
clothes  riddled  with  balls,  bleeding  from  two  wounds,  he 
mounts  his  third  horse,  and  the  conqueror  of  Hochstett 
and  Malplaquet  retreats,  weeping  with  rage,  and  biting  his 
gloves  with  fury.  In  six  hours  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
has  changed, — France  is  saved,  and  Louis  XIV.  is  still 
the  great  king. 

D’Harmental  had  conducted  himself  like  a  man  who 
wished  to  gain  his  spurs  at  once.  Villars,  seeing  him 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  recalled  to  mind  by  whom 
the  young  man  had  been  recommended  to  him,  and  made 
him  draw  near,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  field  of  battle 
he  wrote  on  a  drum  the  result  of  the  day’s  fighting. 
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“  Are  you  wounded  1  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  but  so  slightly  that  it  is 
not  worth  speaking  of.” 

“  Have  you  the  strength  to  ride  sixty  leagues,  without 
resting  an  hour,  a  minute,  a  second  1  ” 

“  I  have  the  strength  for  anything  that  will  serve  the 
king  or  you.” 

“  Then  set  out  instantly,  go  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
tell  her  from  me  what  you  have  seen,  and  announce  to  her 
the  courier  who  will  bring  the  official  account.  If  she 
wishes  to  conduct  you  to  the  king,  go  with  her.” 

D’Harmental  understood  the  importance  of  the  mission 
with  which  he  was  charged ;  and  bleeding  and  dusty  as  he 
was,  he  mounted  a  fresh  horse  and  gained  the  first  stage. 
Twelve  hours  later  he  was  at  Versailles. 

Villars  had  foreseen  what  would  happen.  At  the  first 
words  which  fell  from  the  mouth  of  the  chevalier,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  took  him  by  the  hand  and  conducted 
him  to  the  king.  The  king  was  at  work,  with  Voisin,  in 
his  bedchamber,  —  contrary  to  his  custom,  for  he  wras 
somewhat  indisposed. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  opened  the  door,  pushed  D’Har¬ 
mental  to  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  raising  her  hands  to 
heaven,  “  Sire,”  said  she,  “  give  thanks  to  God  !  for  your 
Majesty  knows  we  are  nothing  by  ourselves,  and  every 
blessing  comes  from  Him.” 

“What  has  happened,  Monsieur!  Speak!”  said  the 
king,  quickly,  astonished  to  see  this  young  man,  whom 
ho  did  not  know,  at  his  feet. 

“  Sire,”  replied  the  chevalier,  “  the  camp  at  Denain  is 
taken.  Albemarle  is  a  prisoner.  Prince  Eugene  has 
taken  flight ;  and  the  Marechal  de  Villars  places  his 
victory  at  your  Majesty’s  feet.” 

Louis  XIV.  turned  pale,  in  spite  of  his  command  over 
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himself.  His  strength  failed  him,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  table  for  support. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Sire  1  ”  said  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  hastening  to  him. 

“  Madame,  I  owe  you  everything,”  said  Louis  XIV. ; 
“  you  save  the  king,  and  your  friends  save  the  kingdom.” 

Madame  de  Maintenon  bowed  and  kissed  the  king’s 
hand  respectfully. 

Then  Louis  XIV.,  still  pale  and  much  moved,  passed 
behind  the  great  curtain  which  hid  the  alcove  containing 
his  bed,  and  they  heard  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  He 
then  reappeared,  grave  and  calm,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  “  And  now,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  tell  me  the 
details.” 

D’Harmental  gave  an  account  of  that  marvellous  battle, 
which  came  as  by  a  miracle  to  save  the  monarchy. 

“And  have  you  nothing  to  tell  of  yourself?”  asked 
Louis  XIV.  “  If  I  may  judge  by  the  blood  and  dust  with 
which  you  are  yet  covered,  you  did  not  remain  idle.” 

“  Sire,  I  did  my  best,”  said  D’Harmental,  bowing ; 
“  but  if  there  is  really  anything  to  tell,  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  leave  that  narration  to  the  Marechal 
de  Villars.” 

“It  is  well,  young  man ;  and  if  he  forgets  you  by 
chance,  we  shall  remember.  You  must  be  fatigued  ;  go 
and  rest.  I  am  pleased  with  you.” 

D’Harmental  retired  joyously,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
conducting  him  to  the  door ;  he  kissed  her  hand  again, 
and  hastened  to  profit  by  the  royal  permission.  For 
twenty-four  hours  he  had  neither  eaten,  drunk,  nor  slept. 
On  his  awaking,  they  gave  him  a  packet  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  minister  of  war.  It  was  his  commission 
as  colonel. 

Two  months  afterward  peace  was  made.  Spain  gave  up 
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half  its  territory,  but  France  remained  intact.  Louis  XIY. 
died.  Two  distinct  and  irreconcilable  parties  were  in  ex¬ 
istence,  ■ — -  that  of  the  bastards,  centring  in  the  Due  du 
Maine,  and  that  of  the  legitimate  princes,  represented  by 
the  Due  d’Orleans. 

If  the  Due  du  Maine  had  had  the  will,  the  persever¬ 
ance,  the  courage,  of  his  wife,  Louise  Benedicte  de  Conde, 
perhaps,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  king’s  testamentary 
directions,  lie  might  have  triumphed.  But  he  had  to 
defend  himself  in  broad  day,  as  he  was  attacked ;  and 
the  Due  du  Maine,  weak  in  mind  and  heart,  dangerous  by 
force  of  cowardice,  was  good  for  nothing  except  for  trans¬ 
actions  carried  on  in  secret.  He  was  threatened  openly, 
so  that  his  numberless  artifices,  his  cunning  pretences,  his 
dark  and  deep  expedients,  were  useless  to  him.  In  one 
day,  and  almost  without  a  struggle,  he  was  precipitated 
from  that  height  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  the 
blind  love  of  the  old  king.  It  was  an  ignominious  fall ; 
he  retired  in  disorder,  abandoning  the  regency  to  his  rival, 
and  preserving,  out  of  all  the  favors  heaped  upon  him,  only 
the  superintendence  of  the  royal  education,  the  command 
of  the  artillery,  and  precedence  over  the  dukes  and  peers. 

The  decree  rendered  by  the  parliament  struck  the  old 
court  and  all  attached  to  it.  Pere  Letellier  did  not  wait 
to  be  exiled ;  Madame  de  Maintenon  took  refuge  at  St. 
Cyr;  and  Monsieur  le  Due  du  Maine  shut  himself  up 
in  the  beautiful  town  of  Sceaux,  to  continue  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lucretius. 

The  Chevalier  d’Harmental  had  followed,  as  an  in¬ 
terested  observer,  these  different  intrigues,  waiting  till 
they  should  assume  a  character  which  would  permit  him 
to  take  part  in  them.  If  there  had  been  an  open  and 
armed  contest,  he  would  have  taken  that  side  to  which 
gratitude  called  him.  Too  young,  and  as  yet  too  chaste,  — ■ 
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if  that  word  may  be  used  in  treating  of  politics,  —  to  turn 
with  the  wind  of  fortune,  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  and  to  the  ruins  of  the  old 
court. 

Ilis  absence  from  the  Palais  Royal,  round  which  hovered 
all  those  who  wished  to  take  a  place  in  the  political  firma¬ 
ment,  was  interpreted  as  opposition ;  and  as  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  one  morning  the  commission  which  gave  him  a 
regiment,  so  on  another  morning  he  received  the  decree 
which  took  it  from  him. 

D’Harmental  had  the  ambition  of  his  age.  The  only 
career  then  open  to  a  gentleman  was  that  of  arms.  His 
debut  had  been  brilliant ;  and  the  blow  which  took  from 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  all  his  hopes  for  the 
future  was  profoundly  painful.  He  hastened  to  Monsieur 
de  Yillars,  in  whom  he  had  found  so  warm  a  protector. 
The  marshal  received  him  with  the  coldness  of  a  man  who 
wishes  not  only  to  forget  the  past,  but  also  to  see  it  forgot¬ 
ten.  D’Harmental  understood  that  the  old  courtier  was 
about  to  change  his  skin,  and  retired  discreetly. 

Although  selfishness  was  the  ruling  principle  of  that 
period,  the  chevalier’s  first  encounter  with  it  was  bitter 
to  him ;  but  he  was  at  that  happy  time  of  life  when  a 
disappointed  ambition  rarely  occasions  a  deep  or  lasting 
grief. 

Ambition  is  the  passion  of  those  who  have  no  other, 
and  the  chevalier  had  every  one  proper  to  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  Besides,  the  spirit  of  the  times  did  not 
tend  to  melancholy  ;  that  is  a  modern  sentiment,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  overthrow  of  fortunes  and  the  weakness  of 
man.  In  the  eighteenth  century  men  rarely  dreamed  of 
abstract  things,  or  aspired  toward  the  unknown;  they 
went  straight  to  pleasure,  glory,  or  fortune,  and  all  who 
were  handsome,  brave,  or  intriguing  could  attain  them. 
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Up  to  that  time  one  could  be  happy  without  being 
ashamed  of  it ;  now  mind  rules  matter  with  so  high  a 
hand  that  men  dare  not  avow  that  they  are  happy. 

Besides,  it  must  be  admitted  that  joy  was  “  in  the  air.” 
France  seemed  to  be  sailing,  with  all  sails  spread,  in 
search  of  one  of  those  enchanted  islands  found  on  the 
shining  map  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  After  the  long 
and  sombre  winter  of  Louis  XIV.’s  old  age  appeared  all 
at  once  the  joyous  and  brilliant  spring  of  a  young  royalty. 
Every  one  basked  in  this  new  sun,  radiant  and  benevo¬ 
lent,  and  went  about  buzzing  and  careless,  like  the  bees 
and  butterflies  on  the  first  fine  day  of  summer. 

Pleasure,  absent  and  proscribed  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  had  returned,  and  was  welcomed  as  a  friend  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  gone  forever.  From  all  directions  she  was 
greeted  with  open  arms  and  open  hearts ;  and  in  the 
fear,  no  doubt,  that  she  might  again  disappear,  there  was 
a  general  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  every  moment 
of  her  stay. 

The  Chevalier  d’Harmental  had  retained  his  sadness  for 
a  week.  Then  he  had  mingled  again  with  the  crowd  ; 
then  the  whirlpool  had  seized  him,  and  had  thrown  him 
at  the  feet  of  a  pretty  woman.  For  three  months  he  had 
been  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  He  had  forgotten 
St.  Cyr,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Palais  Royal.  He  did  not 
know  whether  there  was  a  Madame  de  Maintenon,  a  king, 
or  a  regent.  He  knew  only  that  it  is  sweet  to  live  when 
one  is  loved,  and  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  live 
and  love  forever.  He  was  still  in  this  dream,  when, 
as  we  have  said,  supping  with  his  friend  the  Baron  de 
Yalef  at  La  Fillon’s,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  he  had  been 
brutally  awakened  by  Lafare.  Lovers  are  often  unpleas¬ 
antly  awakened ;  and  we  have  seen  that  D’Harmental 
was  not  more  patient  under  that  experience  than  others. 
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Impatience  was  especially  pardonable  in  the  chevalier, 
because  he  thought  he  loved  truly,  and  because,  in  his 
juvenile  good  faith,  he  thought  that  nothing  could  replace 
love  in  his  heart. 

Thus  Madame  d’Averne’s  strange  but  candid  letter,  in¬ 
stead  of  inspiring  him  with  the  admiration  which  it  mer¬ 
ited,  had  at  first  overwhelmed  him.  It  is  the  property  of 
every  sorrow  which  overtakes  us  to  reawaken  griefs  which 
we  believed  dead,  but  which  were  only  sleeping.  The 
soul  has  its  scars  as  well  as  the  body,  and  they  are  seldom 
so  well  healed  but  that  a  new  wound  can  reopen  them. 

D’Harmental  again  began  to  feel  ambitious.  The  loss 
of  his  mistress  had  recalled  to  him  the  loss  of  his  regi¬ 
ment.  And  therefore  it  required  nothing  more  than  the 
second  letter,  so  unexpected  and  mysterious,  to  divert 
him  from  his  grief.  A  lover  of  our  days  would  have 
thrown  it  from  him  with  disdain,  and  would  have  despised 
himself  if  he  had  not  nursed  his  grief  so  as  to  make  him¬ 
self  poetically  melancholy  for  a  week  at  least ;  but  a  lover 
during  the  regency  was  much  more  accommodating.  Sui¬ 
cide  was  not  yet  invented,  and  if  by  chance  any  one  fell 
into  the  water  he  did  not  drown  so  long  as  there  was  the 
least  little  straw  to  cling  to. 

D’Harmental  did  not  affect  the  folly  of  sadness.  He 
decided,  sighing,  it  is  true,  that  he  would  go  to  the  opera 
ball ;  and  for  a  lover  betrayed  in  so  unforeseen  and  cruel 
a  manner  this  was  something.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  the  shame  of  our  poor  species,  that  lie  was  led  to  this 
philosophic  determination  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  let¬ 
ter  was  written  in  a  female  hand. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BAL-MASQUE  OF  THE  PERIOD. - THE  BAT. 

The  opera  balls  were  then  at  their  height.  They  were  an 
invention  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bouillon,  who  obtained  par¬ 
don  for  assuming,  on  unintelligible  grounds,  the  title  of 
Prince  d’ Auvergne,  only  by  rendering  this  service  to  the 
dissipated  society  of  the  time.  It  was  he  who  had  in¬ 
vented  the  double  flooring  which  put  the  pit  on  a  level 
with  the  stage  ;  and  the  regent,  who  highly  appreciated 
all  good  inventions,  had  granted  him  in  recompense  a 
pension  of  six  thousand  francs,  which  was  four  times 
what  the  “  great  king  ”  had  given  to  Corneille.  That 
beautiful  hall,  with  its  rich  and  grave  architecture,  which 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  inaugurated  with  his  “  Mi- 
rame,”  where  Lulli  and  Quinault  had  presented  their 
dramas  of  country  life,  and  where  Moliere  had  himself 
played  his  principal  works,  was  this  evening  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  all  that  was  noble,  rich,  and  elegant  in  the  court. 

D’Harmental,  from  a  feeling  of  spite,  very  natural  in 
his  situation,  had  taken  particular  pains  with  his  toilet. 
When  he  arrived,  the  room  was  already  full,  and  he  had 
some  apprehension  that  the  mask  with  the  violet  ribbon 
would  not  find  him,  inasmuch  as  the  unknown  had 
neglected  to  assign  a  place  of  meeting  ;  and  he  congratu¬ 
lated  himself  on  having  come  unmasked.  This  resolution 
showed  great  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  his  adver¬ 
saries  in  the  recent  engagement,  a  word  from  whom  would 
have  sent  him  before  the  parliament,  or  at  least  to  the 
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Bastille.  But  so  much  confidence  had  the  gentlemen  of 
that  day  in  one  another’s  good  faith  that  after  having  in 
the  morning  passed  his  sword  through  the  body  of  one 
of  the  regent’s  favorites,  the  chevalier  came,  without 
hesitation,  to  seek  an  adventure  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  first  person  he  saw  there  was  the  young  Due  de 
Richelieu,  whose  name,  adventures,  elegance,  and  per¬ 
haps  his  indiscretions,  had  already  brought  him  so  much 
into  fashion.  It  was  said  that  two  princesses  of  the  blood 
disputed  his  affections,  which  did  not  prevent  Madame 
de  Nesle  and  Madame  de  Polignac  from  fighting  with 
pistols  for  him,  or  Madame  de  Sabran,  Madame  de  Vil- 
lars,  Madame  de  Mouchy,  and  Madame  de  Tencin  from 
sharing  his  heart. 

He  had  just  joined  the  Marquis  de  Canillac,  one  of  the 
regent’s  favorites,  whom,  on  account  of  the  grave  appear¬ 
ance  be  affected,  his  Highness  called  his  mentor.  Riche¬ 
lieu  began  to  tell  Canillac  a  story,  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
with  hursts  of  laughter.  The  chevalier  was  acquainted 
with  the  duke,  but  not  intimately  enough  to  interrupt 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation ;  he  was  about  to  pass, 
when  the  duke  seized  him  by  the  coat. 

“  Pardieu !  ”  he  said,  “  my  dear  Chevalier,  you  are 
welcome.  I  am  telling  Canillac  an  adventure  which  may 
he  useful  to  him  as  nocturnal  lieutenant  to  the  regent, 
and  to  you  as  exposed  to  the  same  danger  as  mine.  The 
story  dates  from  to-day,  —  a  further  merit,  as  I  have  had 
only  time  to  tell  it  to  about  twenty  people,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  known.  Spread  it ;  you  will  oblige  me,  and  the 
regent  also.” 

D’Harmental  frowned.  The  duke  had  chosen  his 
time  badly.  At  this  moment  the  Chevalier  de  Ravanne 
passed,  pursuing  a  mask.  “  Ravanne  !  ”  cried  Richelieu, 
“  Ravanne  !  ” 
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“  I  am  not  at  leisure,”  replied  the  chevalier. 

“  Do  you  know  where  Lafare  is  1  ” 

“  He  has  a  headache.” 

“  And  Fargy  1  ” 

“He  has  a  sprain.”  And  Ravanne  disappeared  in  the 
crowd,  after  bowing  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  his 
adversary  of  the  morning. 

“  Well,  and  the  story]  ”  asked  Canillac. 

“We  are  coming  to  it.  Imagine  that  six  or  seven 
months  ago,  when  I  left  the  Bastille,  where  my  duel  with 
Gace  had  sent  me,  three  or  four  days  after  my  reappear¬ 
ance  Rafe  gave  me  a  charming  little  note  from  Madame 
de  Parabere,  inviting  me  to  pass  that  evening  with  her. 
You  understand,  Chevalier,  that  it  is  not  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  the  Bastille  that  one  would  despise  a  rendez¬ 
vous  given  by  the  mistress  of  him  who  holds  the  keys. 
No  need  to  inquire  if  I  was  punctual.  At  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  I  was  there.  Guess  whom  I  found  seated  on  the 
sofa  by  her  side.  I  give  you  a  hundred  guesses.” 

“Her  husband ] ”  said  Canillac. 

“  By  no  means  ;  his  Royal  Highness  himself.  I  was 
the  more  astonished,  as  I  had  been  admitted  with  some 
mystery,  as  if  the  lady  were  alone  ;  nevertheless,  as  you 
will  understand,  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  appear  as¬ 
tonished.  I  assumed  a  composed  and  modest  air,  like 
yours,  Canillac,  and  saluted  the  marchioness  •with  such 
profound  respect  that  the  regent  burst  out  laughing.  I 
did  not  expect  this  explosion,  and  was,  I  confess,  a  little 
disconcerted.  I  was  about  to  sit  down  in  a  chair,  but  the 
regent  signed  to  me  to  sit  on  the  sofa,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  marchioness.  I  obeyed.  ‘  My  dear  Duke,’  he  said, 
‘  we  have  written  to  you  on  a  serious  affair.  Here  is 
this  poor  marchioness,  who,  after  being  separated  from 
her  husband  for  twro  years,  finds  herself  in  an  interesting 
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situation.’  The  marchioness  tried  to  blush,  but  finding 
she  could  not,  covered  her  face  with  her  fan.  ‘At  the 
first  word  she  told  me  of  her  position,’  continued  the  re¬ 
gent,  ‘  I  sent  for  D’Argenson,  and  asked  him  who  could 
be  the  father.’  ‘Oh,  Monsieur,  spare  me!  ’  said  the  mar¬ 
chioness.  ‘Nonsense,  my  little  duck;  a  little  patience! 
Do  you  know  what  the  lieutenant  of  police  answered  me, 
my  dear  Duke?’  ‘No,’  said  I,  much  embarrassed.  ‘He 
said  it  was  either  you  or  I.’  ‘  It  is  an  atrocious  calumny  !  ’ 
I  cried.  ‘Don’t  be  excited,  Duke;  the  marchioness  has 
confessed  all.’  ‘Then,’  I  replied,  ‘if  the  marchioness  has 
confessed  all,  I  don’t  see  what  remains  for  me  to  tell.’ 
‘  Oh,’  continued  the  regent,  ‘  I  don’t  ask  you  for  details. 
It  only  remains  for  us,  as  accomplices,  to  get  each  other 
out  of  the  scrape.’  ‘And  what  have  you  to  fear,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  As  for  myself,  I  know  that  pro¬ 
tected  by  your  Highness’s  name,  I  can  brave  all.’  ‘What 
have  we  to  fear,  my  dear  fellow?’  ‘ The  outcry  of  Para- 
bere,  who  wants  me  to  make  him  a  duke.’  ‘Well,  sup¬ 
pose  we  make  him  the  father,’  I  replied.  ‘Exactly,’  said 
his  Highness,  laughing;  ‘and  you  have  had  the  same  idea 
as  the  marchioness.’  ‘  Pardieu  !  Madame,’  I  said,  ‘  that  is 
an  honor  for  me.’  ‘  But  the  difficulty,’  objected  Madame 
de  Parabere,  ‘is  that  it  is  more  than  two  years  since  I 
have  even  spoken  to  the  marquis ;  and  as  he  piques  him¬ 
self  on  his  jealousy  and  severity,  I  don’t  know  what  may 
happen.  He  has  made  a  vow  that  if  ever  I  should  get 
into  the  condition  in  which  I  now  am,  the  law  should 
avenge  him.’  ‘You  see,  Richelieu,  this  becomes  rather 
uncomfortable,’ added  the  regent.  ‘  Peste !  I  think  so, 
Monseigneur !  ’  ‘I  have  some  means  of  coercion  in  my 
hands,  but  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  force  a  husband  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  to  receive  her  at  his  house.’ 
1  Well,’  I  replied,  ‘  suppose  we  bring  him  here.’  ‘  There 
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is  the  difficulty.’  ‘Wait  a  moment;  Madame  la  Mar¬ 
quise,  may  I  ask,  without  indiscretion,  if  Monsieur  de 
Parabere  still  has  a  weakness  for  champagne  and  bur¬ 
gundy!’  ‘I  fear  so,’  said  the  marchioness.  ‘Then, 
Monseigneur,  we  are  saved !  I  invite  the  marquis  to 
supper,  with  a  dozen  of  good  fellows  and  charming 
women.  You  send  Dubois  —  ’  ‘What!  Dubois!’ 
asked  the  regent.  ‘  Certainly ;  one  of  us  must  remain 
sober.  As  Dubois  cannot  drink,  he  must  undertake  to 
make  the  marquis  drink ;  and  when  everybody  is  under 
the  table,  he  can  take  him  away  from  us  and  do  what 
he  likes  with  him.  The  rest  depends  on  the  marchioness.’ 

‘  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Marchioness,’  said  the  regent,  clap¬ 
ping  his  hands,  ‘that  Richelieu  would  give  us  good  advice! 
See  here,  Duke,’  he  continued,  ‘  you  must  leave  olf  wan¬ 
dering  round  certain  palaces ;  leave  the  old  lady  to  die 
quietly  at  St.  Cyr,  the  lame  man  to  rhyme  at  Sceaux,  and 
join  yourself  with  us.  I  will  give  you,  in  my  cabinet, 
the  place  of  that  old  fool  D’Uxelles;  and  affairs  will  go 
no  worse  for  the  change.’  ‘  Oh,  yes,’  I  replied,  ‘  I  dare 
say  ;  but  the  thing  is  impossible,  - —  I  have  other  views.’ 
‘  Obstinate  fellow  !  ’  murmured  the  regent.” 

“And  Monsieur  de  Parabere!”  asked  the  Chevalier 
d’Harmental,  curious  to  know  the  end  of  the  story. 

“  Oh,  everything  took  place  as  we  had  planned.  He 
went  to  sleep  at  my  house,  and  awoke  at  his  wife’s.  He 
made  a  great  noise,  but  there  was  no  .longer  any  possibility 
of  crying  scandal  and  initiating  a  legal  process.  His  car¬ 
riage  had  stopped  at  night  at  his  wife’s  hotel,  and  all  the 
servants  saw  him  enter,  and  saw  him  leave  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  so  that  we  have  tranquilly  waited  for  the  end,  al¬ 
though  with  some  impatience  to  know  whom  the  child 
would  resemble,  —  Monsieur  de  Parabere,  the  regent,  or  my¬ 
self.  Well,  the  marchioness  was  delivered  to-day  at  noon.’’ 
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“And  whom  does  the  child  resemble  %  ”  asked  Canillac. 

“Noce!”  replied  Richelieu,  with  a  hurst  of  laughter. 
“  Is  u’t  it  a  good  story,  Marquis  1  What  a  pity  that  the 
poor  Marquis  de  Parabere  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  die 
before  the  denouement!  How  he  would  have  been 
avenged  for  the  trick  we  played  him !  ” 

“Chevalier,”  at  this  moment  a  sweet  and  flute-like 
voice  whispered  iu  D’Harmental’s  ear,  while  a  little  hand 
rested  on  his  arm,  “  when  you  have  finished  your  conver¬ 
sation  with  Monsieur  de  Richelieu,  I  claim  my  turn.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  the  chevalier, 
“but  you  see  that  I  am  called  away.” 

“  I  will  let  you  go  on  one  condition.” 

“  What  is  it  1  ” 

“  That  you  will  tell  my  story  to  this  charming  bat, 
charging  her  to  tell  it  to  all  the  night-birds  of  her 
acquaintance.” 

“  I  fear,”  said  D’Harmental,  “  I  shall  not  have  time.” 

“  Oh  !  so  much  the  better  for  you,”  replied  the  duke, 
freeing  the  chevalier,  whom  till  then  he  had  held  by  the 
coat,  “for  then  you  must  have  something  better  to  say.” 
And  he  turned  on  his  heel,  to  take  the  arm  of  a  domino, 
who,  in  passing,  stopped  to  compliment  him  on  his 
adventure. 

D’Harmental  threw  a  rapid  glance  on  the  mask  who 
had  accosted  him,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  was  the 
one  with  whom  he  had  an  appointment,  and  was  satis¬ 
fied  on  seeing  a  violet  ribbon  on  the  left  shoulder.  He 
hastened,  therefore,  to  remove  himself  to  some  distance 
from  Canillac  and  Richelieu,  in  order  not  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  in  a  conversation  which  he  expected  to  be  highly 
interesting. 

The  unknown,  whose  voice  betrayed  her  sex,  was  of 
middle  height,  and  young,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
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the  elasticity  of  her  movements.  As  to  her  stature  and 
form,  as  to  all  that  which  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  so 
curious  to  discover  in  such  cases,  it  was  useless  to  specu¬ 
late,  —  the  study  promised  so  small  result.  In  short,  as 
the  word  dropped  by  Monsieur  de  Richelieu  has  already 
indicated,  she  had  adopted  the  costume  best  calculated  to 
hide  either  graces  or  defects ;  she  was  dressed  as  a  bat,  — 
a  costume  much  in  vogue  at  that  period,  and  very  con¬ 
venient  by  reason  of  its  remarkable  simplicity,  since  it 
consisted  only  of  two  black  skirts.  The  manner  of  em¬ 
ploying  them  was  at  the  command  of  everybody.  One 
was  fastened,  as  usual,  round  the  waist ;  the  masked  head 
was  passed  through  the  placket-hole  of  the  other.  The 
front  was  pulled  down  to  make  wings ;  the  back  raised  to 
make  horns.  Any  one  could  be  almost  certain  thus  to 
puzzle  an  interlocutor,  who  could  recognize  him  only  upon 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  chevalier  made  all  these  observations  in  less  time 
than  it  has  taken  to  describe  them  ;  but  having  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  some  love  intrigue,  he  hesitated  to  speak, 
when,  turning  toward  him,  “  Chevalier,”  said  the  mask, 
without  disguising  her  voice,  assuming  that  it  was 
unknown  to  him,  “  do  you  know  that  I  am  doubly  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  for  having  come,  particularly  in  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  you  are  1  It  is  unfortunate  that  I  cannot 
attribute  this  exactitude  to  anything  but  curiosity.” 

“Beautiful  mask,”  answered  D’Harmental,  “did  you 
not  tell  me  in  your  letter  that  you  were  a  good  genius  1 
Now,  if  really  you  partake  of  a  superior  nature,  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  must  be  known  to  you.  You 
knew,  then,  that  I  should  come ;  and  since  you  knew  it, 
my  coming  ought  not  to  astonish  you.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  replied  the  unknown,  “  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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you  are  a  weak  mortal,  and  that  you  are  happy  enough 
never  to  have  raised  yourself  above  your  sphere.  Other¬ 
wise  you  would  know  that  if  we,  as  you  say,  know  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  this  science  is  silent  as 
to  what  regards  ourselves  ;  and  the  things  buried  in  the 
deepest  obscurity  are  those  which  we  most  desire  to  know.” 

“  Diable  I  Monsieur  le  Genie,”  answered  D’Harmental, 
“  do  you  know  that  you  will  make  me  very  vain  if  you 
continue  in  that  tone1?  For,  take  care!  you  have  told 
me,  or  nearly  so,  that  you  had  a  great  desire  that  I  should 
come  to  your  rendezvous.” 

“  I  did  not  think  I  was  telling  you  anything  new, 
Chevalier.  It  appeared  to  me  that  my  letter  would  leave 
you  no  doubt  as  to  the  desire  I  felt  of  seeing  you.” 

“  This  desire,  which  I  admit  only  because  you  declare 
it,  and  I  am  too  gallant  to  contradict  you,  —  has  it  not 
made  you  promise  in  your  letter  more  than  is  in  your 
power  to  perform  1  ” 

“  Make  a  trial  of  my  science ;  that  will  give  you  a  test 
of  my  power.” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  simplest 
thing.  You  say  you  are  acquainted  with  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  Tell  me  my  fortune.” 

“  Nothing  easier.  Give  me  your  hand  !  ” 

D’Harmental  did  what  was  asked  of  him. 

“Sire  Chevalier,”  said  the  stranger,  after  a  moment’s 
examination,  “  I  see  very  legibly  written  by  the  direction 
of  the  adductor  muscle,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
longitudinal  lines  of  the  palm,  live  words,  in  which  are 
included  the  history  of  your  life.  These  words  are,  cour¬ 
age ,  ambition,  disappointment,  love ,  and  treachery." 

“  Peste  /”  interrupted  the  chevalier,  “  I  did  not  know 
that  the  genii  studied  anatomy  so  deeply,  and  were  obliged 
to  take  their  degrees  like  a  Bachelor  of  Salamanca.” 
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“  Genii  know  all  that  men  know,  and  many  othei 
things  besides,  Chevalier.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  mean  these  words,  at  once  so  sono¬ 
rous  and  so  opposite ;  and  what  do  they  teach  you  of  me 
in  the  past,  my  very  learned  genius  1  ” 

“  They  teach  me  that  it  is  by  your  courage  alone  that 
you  gained  the  rank  of  colonel,  which  you  held  in  the 
army  of  Flanders  ;  that  this  rank  awakened  your  ambi¬ 
tion ;  that  this  ambition  has  been  followed  by  a  disap¬ 
pointment;  that  you  hoped  to  console  yourself  for  this 
disappointment  by  love;  but  that  love ,  like  fortune,  is 
subject  to  treachery,  and  that  you  have  been  betrayed.” 

“  Not  bad,”  said  the  chevalier ;  “  and  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumae  could  not  have  got  out  of  it  better.  A  little 
vague,  as  in  all  horoscopes,  but  a  great  fund  of  truth, 
nevertheless.  Let  us  come  to  the  present,  beautiful 
mask.” 

“The  present,  Chevalier  1  Let  us  speak  softly  of  it, 
for  it  smells  terribly  of  the  Bastille.” 

The  chevalier  started  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  one  except  the  actors  who  had  played  a 
part  in  it  could  know  his  adventure  of  the  morning. 

“There  are  at  this  hour,”  continued  the  stranger,  “two 
brave  gentlemen  lying  sadly  in  their  beds,  while  we  chat 
gayly  at  the  ball  ;  and  that  because  a  certain  Chevalier 
d’Harmental,  a  great  listener  at  doors,  did  not  remember 
a  hemistich  of  Virgil.” 

“  And  what  is  this  hemistich  1  ”  asked  the  chevalier, 
more  and  more  astonished. 

“  ‘Facilis  descensus  Averni,’  ”  said  the  Bat,  laughing. 

“My  dear  genius,”  cried  the  chevalier,  trying  to  peep 
through  the  openings  in  the  stranger’s  mask,  “  that,  allow 
me  to  inform  you,  is  a  quotation  rather  masculine.” 

“  Do  you  not  know  that  genii  are  of  both  sexes  1  ” 
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“  Yes  ;  but  I  had  never  heard  that  they  quoted  the 
rEneid  so  fluently.” 

“  Is  not  the  quotation  appropriate  ?  You  speak  to  me 
of  the  Sibyl  of  Cumm ;  I  answer  you  in  her  language. 
You  ask  for  something  positive ;  I  give  it  to  you.  But 
you  mortals  are  never  satisfied.” 

“  ISTo ;  for  I  confess  that  this  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
the  present  inspires  me  with  an  oppressive  desire  to  know 
the  future.” 

“There  are  always  two  futures,”  said  the  mask;  “there 
is  the  future  of  weak  minds,  and  the  future  of  strong 
minds.  God  has  given  man  free  will  that  he  may  choose. 
Your  future  depends  on  yourself.” 

“But  we  must  know  these  two  futures,  that  we  may 
choose  the  best.” 

“Well,  there  is  one  which  awaits  you  somewhere  in 
the  environs  of  Nevers,  in  the  depth  of  the  country,  among 
the  rabbits  of  your  warren  and  the  fowls  of  your  poultry- 
yard.  This  one  will  conduct  you  straight  to  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  bench  of  your  parish.  It  is  an  easy  ambition,  and 
you  have  only  to  let  yourself  go  to  attain  it.  You  are  on 
the  road.” 

“And  the  other1?”  replied  the  chevalier,  visibly  piqued 
at  the  supposition  that  in  any  case  such  a  future  could 
be  his. 

“  The  other,”  said  the  stranger,  leaning  her  arm  on  that 
of  the  young  man,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  through  her 
mask,  —  “  the  other  will  throw  you  back  into  noise  and 
light,  will  make  you  one  of  the  actors  in  the  game 
which  is  playing  in  the  world,  and  whether  you  gain  or 
lose,  will  leave  you  at  least  the  renown  of  a  great 
player.” 

“  If  I  lose,  what  shall  I  lose  ?  ”  asked  the  chevalier. 

“Life,  probably.” 
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The  chevalier  tossed  his  head  contemptuously. 

“  And  if  I  win  1  ”  added  he. 

“  What  do  you  say  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  horse,  the 
title  of  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  order  of  the  Saint 
Esprit,  without  counting  the  field-marshal’s  baton  in  the 
future  1  ” 

“I  say  that  the  prize  is  worth  the  stake,  and  that  if  you 
can  prove  to  me  that  you  can  keep  your  promise,  I  am 
your  man.” 

“This  proof,”  replied  the  mask,  “must  be  given  you 
by  another ;  and  if  you  wish  to  have  it,  you  must  follow 
me.” 

“Oh,”  said  D’Harmental,  “am  I  deceived,  and  are  you 
but  a  genius  of  the  second  order,  —  a  subaltern  spirit,  an 
intermediate  power  1  Liable !  this  would  take  away  a 
little  of  my  consideration  for  you.” 

“What  does  it  matter  if  I  am  subject  to  some  great 
enchantress,  and  she  has  sent  me  to  you  i  ” 

“  I  warn  you  that  I  do  not  treat  with  ambassadors.” 

“And  therefore  my  mission  is  to  conduct  you  to  her.” 

“  Then  I  shall  see  her  1  ” 

“  Face  to  face,  as  Moses  saw  the  Lord.” 

“  Let  us  go,  then.” 

“  Chevalier,  you  go  quickly  to  the  work  ;  you  forget 
that  before  all  initiations  there  are  certain  indispensable 
ceremonies  to  secure  the  discretion  of  the  initiated.” 

“  What  must  I  do  V’ 

“  You  must  allow  your  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  and  let  me 
lead  you  where  I  like.  When  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  you  must  take  a  solemn  oath  to  reveal  nothing 
concerning  the  things  you  may  hear,  or  the  persons  you 
may  see.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  swear  by  the  Styx,”  said  DTIarmental, 
laughing. 
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“No,  Chevalier,”  said  the  mask,  in  a  grave  voice; 
“  swear  only  by  your  honor.  You  are  known,  and  that 
will  suffice.” 

“  And  when  I  have  taken  this  oath,”  asked  the  cheva¬ 
lier,  after  an  instant’s  reflection,  “  will  it  be  permitted  to 
me  to  retire,  if  the  proposals  made  are  not  such  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  may  entertain  1  ” 

“Your  conscience  will  be  your  sole  arbiter,  and  your 
word  the  only  pledge  demanded  of  you.” 

“  I  am  ready,”  said  the  chevalier. 

“  Let  us  go,  then,”  said  the  mask. 

The  chevalier  prepared  to  cross  the  room  in  a  straight 
line  toward  the  door ;  but  perceiving  three  of  his  friends, 
who  might  have  stopped  him  on  the  way,  he  made  a  turn 
and  described  a  curve,  which,  however,  would  bring  him 
to  the  same  end. 

“What  are  you  doing1?  ”  asked  the  mask. 

“  I  am  avoiding  some  one  who  might  detain  us.” 

“Ah  !”  said  the  mask,  “  I  began  to  fear.” 

“Tear  what?”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  To  fear  that  your  ardor  was  diminished  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  diagonal  to  the  two  sides  of  a  square.” 

“  Par dieu  !  ”  said  D’Harmental,  “  this  is  the  first  time, 
I  believe,  that  ever  a  rendezvous  was  given  to  a  gentleman 
at  an  opera  ball  to  talk  anatomy,  ancient  literature,  and 
mathematics.  I  am  sorry  to  say  so,  but  you  are  the  most 
pedantic  genius  I  ever  met  in  my  life.” 

The  Bat  burst  out  laughing,  but  made  no  reply  to  this 
sally,  in  which  was  betrayed  the  spite  of  the  chevalier  at 
not  being  able  to  recognize  a  person  who  appeared  to  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  his  adventures  ;  but  as  this  only 
added  to  his  curiosity,  both  descended  in  equal  haste,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  vestibule. 

“  What  road  shall  we  take  ?  ”  asked  the  chevalier. 
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“  Shall  we  travel  underground,  or  in  a  car  drawn  by 
griffins  1  ” 

“  With  your  permission,  Chevalier,  we  will  simply  go 
in  a  carriage.  In  fact,  and  though  more  than  once  you 
have  seemed  to  doubt  it,  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  am  rather 
afraid  of  the  dark.” 

“  Permit  me,  then,  to  call  my  carriage,”  said  the 
chevalier. 

“Not  at  all  ;  I  have  my  own.” 

“  Call  it,  then.” 

“With  your  permission,  Chevalier,  we  will  not  be  more 
proud  than  Mahomet  with  the  mountain ;  and  as  my 
carriage  cannot  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  it.” 

At  these  words  the  Bat  drew  the  chevalier  into  the  Rue 
St.  Honore.  A  carriage  without  armorial  hearings,  with 
two  dark-colored  horses,  waited  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
The  coachman  was  on  his  seat,  enveloped  in  a  great  cape 
which  hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  while  a  three-cornered 
hat  covered  his  forehead  and  eyes.  A  footman  held  the 
door  open  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  held  his 
handkerchief  so  as  to  conceal  his  face. 

“  Get  in,”  said  the  mask. 

D’Harmental  hesitated  a  moment.  Those  two  servants 
without  livery,  who  seemed  as  anxious  as  their  mistress 
to  preserve  their  incognito ;  the  carriage  without  blazon  ; 
the  obscure  place  where  it  was  drawn  up  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  hour  of  the  night,  —  all  inspired  the  chevalier  with 
a  very  natural  sentiment  of  mistrust ;  but  reflecting  that 
he  gave  his  arm  to  a  woman,  and  had  a  sword  by  his  side, 
lie  got  in  boldly.  The  Bat  sat  down  by  him,  and  the 
footman  closed  the  door. 

“  Well,  are  we  not  going  to  start  1  ”  said  the  chevalier, 
seeing  that  the  carriage  remained  motionless. 

“  There  remains  a  little  precaution  to  be  taken,” 
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said  the  mask,  drawing  a  silk  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket. 

“Ah,  yes,  true,”  said  D’Harmental ;  “I  had  forgotten. 
I  give  myself  up  to  you  with  confidence.”  And  he  ad¬ 
vanced  his  head. 

The  unknown  bandaged  his  eyes,  then  said,  “  Cheva¬ 
lier,  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor  not  to  move  this 
bandage  till  permission  is  given  you  to  take  it  off 
altogether  1  ” 

“  I  do.” 

“It  is  well.” 

Then,  raising  the  glass  in  front,  she  said  to  the  coach¬ 
man,  “  You  know  where,  Monsieur  le  Comte.”  And  the 
horses  started  off  at  a  gallop. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ARSENAL. 

As  the  conversation  had  been  animated  at  the  hall,  so  the 
silence  was  absolute  during  the  ride.  This  adventure, 
which  at  first  had  presented  itself  under  the  appearance  of 
an  amorous  intrigue,  had  immediately  assumed  a  graver 
aspect,  and  appeared  to  turn  toward  political  machinations. 
If  tins  new  aspect  did  not  frighten  the  chevalier,  at  least 
it  gave  him  matter  for  reflection  ;  and  his  reflections  were 
the  more  profound  because  more  than  once  he  had  dreamed 
of  what  he  would  do  under  circumstances  like  those  he 
was  about  to  encounter. 

There  is  a  moment  in  the  life  of  every  man  which  de¬ 
cides  upon  his  future.  This  moment,  important  as  it  is, 
is  rarely  prepared  by  calculation  or  directed  by  will.  It 
is  almost  always  chance  which  takes  a  man  as  the  wund 
does  a  leaf,  and  throws  him  into  some  new  and  unknown 
path,  where,  once  entered,  he  is  obliged  to  obey  a  su¬ 
perior  force,  and  where,  while  believing  himself  free,  he 
is  hut  the  slave  of  circumstances  and  the  plaything  of 
events. 

It  was  thus  with  the  chevalier.  We  have  seen  by  what 
gate  he  entered  Versailles,  and  how  interest  and  gratitude 
attached  him  to  the  party  of  the  old  court.  He  had  not 
calculated  the  good  or  the  harm  that  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  done  to  France;  he  had  not  considered  the 
right  or  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  to  legitimatize  his 
bastard  sons;  he  had  not  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
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genealogy  Monsieur  du  Maine  and  Monsieur  d’Orleans ;  lie 
had  felt  only  that  he  must  devote  his  life  to  those  who 
had  raised  him  from  obscurity.  And  when  the  old  king 
was  dead ;  when  he  learned  that  one  of  his  last  wishes  was 
that  Monsieur  le  Due  du  Maine  should  be  regent ;  when 
he  had  seen  those  last  wishes  overruled  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  —  he  had  regarded  as  a  usurpation  Monsieur  le  Due 
d’Orleans’s  accession  to  the  regency. 

Fully  expecting  an  armed  reaction  against  this  power, 
he  had  looked  around  through  all  France  to  see  the 
standard  unfolded  which  his  conscience  told  him  he  ought 
to  follow.  But  to  his  great  astonishment  nothing  that 
he  expected  happened.  Spain,  so  much  interested  to 
have  a  willing  friend  at  the  head  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  had  not  even  protested ;  Monsieur  du  Maine, 
fatigued  by  his  brief  contest,  had  retired  into  the  shade ; 
Monsieur  de  Toulouse,  good,  easy,  and  almost  ashamed  of 
the  favors  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  himself  and 
his  brother,  would  not  permit  even  the  supposition  that 
he  could  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party.  The  Marechal 
de  Villeroy  had  made  a  feeble  and  unorganized  opposition. 
Villars  went  to  no  one,  but  waited  for  some  one  to  come 
to  him.  D’Uxelles  had  changed  sides,  and  had  accepted 
the  post  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  The  dukes  and 
peers  continued  patient,  and  paid  court  to  the  regent,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  at  last  take  away  from  the  Dukes 
of  Maine  and  Toulouse,  as  he  had  promised,  the  precedence 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  given  them. 

Finally  there  was  discontent  with,  and  even  opposition 
to,  the  government  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  but  all  im¬ 
palpable  and  disjointed.  This  is  what  D’Harmental  had 
seen,  and  what  had  resheathed  his  half-drawn  sword  :  he 
thought  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  anticipated  another 
issue  to  affairs,  and  ho  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  that  issue  had  no  existence  except  in  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  since  those  who  should  have  been  most  interested 
in  that  result  seemed  to  regard  it  as  so  impossible  that 
they  did  not  even  attempt  to  attain  to  it. 

But  when  he  found  himself  deceived;  when  upon  that 
smiling  surface  he  saw  grave  events  in  preparation ;  when 
he  saw  that  that  apparent  carelessness  was  only  a  veil 
concealing  the  operation  of  ambition,  —  then  his  hopes, 
which  he  had  thought  dead,  but  which  were  only  sleep¬ 
ing,  murmured,  on  their  awaking,  promises  more  seductive 
than  ever  before.  Those  offers  made  to  him,  even  though 
perhaps  exaggerated,  that  future  promised  him,  improbable 
as  it  might  be,  had  excited  his  imagination.  Now,  to  one 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  imagination  is  a  strange  enchan¬ 
tress  ;  it  is  the  architect  of  castles  in  the  air ;  it  is  the 
fairy  of  golden  dreams ;  it  is  the  queen  of  the  kingdom 
without  bounds ;  and  while  it  rests  gigantic  expectations 
on  the  frailest  support,  it  trusts  to  them  as  if  they  were 
based  on  the  earth’s  solidity. 

Although  the  carriage  had  been  on  the  road  nearly  half 
an  hour,  the  chevalier  had  not  found  the  journey  long  ; 
so  deep  were  his  reflections  that  even  if  his  eyes  had  not 
been  bandaged,  he  would  have  been  equally  ignorant  of 
what  streets  they  passed  through.  At  length  he  heard 
the  wheels  rumbling  as  if  they  were  passing  under  an 
arch.  He  heard  the  grating  of  hinges  as  the  gate  opened 
to  admit  him  and  closed  behind  him,  and  directly  after, 
the  carriage,  having  described  a  semi-circle,  stopped. 

“  Chevalier,”  said  his  guide,  “  if  you  have  any  fear, 
there  is  still  time  to  draw  back  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
have  not  changed  your  resolution,  come  with  me.” 

D’HarmentaTs  only  answer  was  to  extend  his  hand. 
The  footman  opened  the  door ;  the  unknown  got  out 
first,  and  then  assisted  the  chevalier.  His  feet  soon 
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encountered  some  steps  ;  he  mounted  six,  —  still  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  masked  lady,  —  crossed  a  vestibule,  passed 
through  a  corridor,  and  entered  a  room. 

“We  have  now  arrived,”  said  the  unknown.  “You 
remember  our  conditions  :  you  are  free  to  accept  or  refuse 
a  part  in  the  piece  about  to  be  played ;  but  in  case  of  a 
refusal,  you  promise  not  to  divulge  anything  you  may  see 
or  hear.” 

“  I  swear  it  on  my  honor,”  replied  the  chevalier. 

“  Now,  sit  down  ;  wait  in  this  room,  and  do  not  re¬ 
move  the  bandage  till  you  hear  two  o’clock  strike.  You 
have  not  long  to  wait.” 

"With  these  words  his  conductress  left  him.  Two  o’clock 
soon  struck,  and  the  chevalier  tore  off  the  bandage.  He 
was  alone  in  the  most  marvellous  boudoir  possible  to 
imagine.  It  was  small  and  octagonal,  hung  with  lilac  and 
silver,  with  furniture  and  portieres  of  tapestry.  His  eyes 
rested  on  buhl  tables  covered  with  splendid  china,  a  Per¬ 
sian  carpet,  and  a  ceiling  painted  by  Watteau,  who  was 
then  coming  into  fashion.  At  this  sight  the  chevalier 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  been  summoned 
on  grave  matters,  and  almost  returned  to  his  first  ideas. 

At  this  moment  a  door  hidden  by  the  tapestry  was 
opened,  and  there  appeared  a  woman  whom,  in  the  fan¬ 
tastic  preoccupation  of  his  spirit,  D’Harmental  might 
have  taken  for  a  fairy,  so  slight,  small,  and  delicate  was 
her  figure.  She  was  dressed  in  pearl -gray  satin  cov¬ 
ered  with  bouquets,  so  beautifully  embroidered  that  at  a 
short  distance  they  appeared  like  natural  flowers ;  the 
flounces,  ruffles,  and  head-dress  were  of  English  point, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  face  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  half-mask  of  black  velvet,  from  which  hung 
a  fringe  of  black  lace. 

D’Harmental  bowed,  for  there  was  something  royal  in 
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the  motions  and  the  appearance  of  this  woman,  which 
showed  him  that  the  other  had  been  only  an  envoy. 
“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  have  I  really,  as  I  begin  to  believe, 
left  the  earth  for  the  land  of  spirits,  and  are  you  the  pow¬ 
erful  fairy  to  whom  this  beautiful  palace  belongs?” 

“  Alas,  Chevalier  !  ”  replied  the  masked  lady,  in  gentle 
and  yet  positive  tones,  “  I  am  not  a  powerful  fairy,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  poor  princess,  persecuted  by  a  wicked 
enchanter,  who  has  taken  from  me  my  crown,  and  cruelly 
oppresses  my  kingdom.  Therefore  I  am  searching  every¬ 
where  for  a  brave  knight  to  deliver  me ;  and  your  renown 
has  led  me  to  address  myself  to  you.” 

“  If  my  life  only  is  needed  to  restore  you  your  past 
power,  Madame,”  replied  D’Harmental,  “speak;  I  am 
ready  to  risk  it  with  joy.  Who  is  this  enchanter  that  I 
must  combat,  —  this  giant  that  I  must  destroy  ?  Since 
you  have  chosen  me  above  all,  I  will  prove  myself  worthy 
of  the  honor.  From  this  moment  I  engage  my  word, 
even  if  it  costs  me  my  life.” 

“  If  you  lose  your  life,  Chevalier,  it  will  be  in  good 
company,”  said  the  lady,  untying  her  mask,  and  discov¬ 
ering  her  face ;  “  for  you  will  lose  it  with  the  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  granddaughter  of  the  great  Conde.” 

“  Madame  la  Duehesse  du  Maine  !  ”  cried  D’Harmental, 
falling  on  one  knee.  “  Will  your  Highness  pardon  me 
if,  not  knowing  you,  I  have  said  anything  which  may  fall 
short  of  the  profound  respect  I  feel  for  you  ?  ” 

“You  have  said  nothing  for  which  I  am  not  proud  and 
grateful,  Chevalier ;  but  perhaps  you  now  repent.  If  so, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw.” 

“  Heaven  forbid,  Madame,  that  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  engage  my  life  in  the  service  of  so  great  and 
noble  a  princess,  I  should  deprive  myself  of  the  greatest 
honor  I  ever  dared  to  hope  for  !  No,  Madame ;  accept 
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seriously,  I  pray  you,  what  just  now  I  offered  with  a 
smile,  —  my  arm,  my  sword,  and  my  life.” 

“  I  see,”  said  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  with  that  smile 
which  gave  her  such  power  over  all  who  approached  her, 
“that  the  Baron  de  Valef  did  not  deceive  me,  and  that 
you  are  all  that  he  said  in  describing  you.  Come,  I  will 
present  you  to  our  friends.” 

The  duchess  went  first,  and  D’Harmental  followed,  aston¬ 
ished  at  what  had  taken  place,  but  fully  resolved,  partly  from 
pride,  partly  from  conviction,  to  take  no  step  backward. 

The  duchess  conducted  him  to  a  salon  where  four 
personages  awaited  him.  These  were  the  Cardinal  de 
Polignac,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  Monsieur  de 
Malezieux,  and  the  Abbe  Brigand. 

The  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  supposed  to  be  the  lover 
of  Madame  du  Maine.  He  was  a  handsome  prelate,  from 
forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  —  always  dressed  witli  the 
greatest  care ;  possessed  of  an  unctuous  voice,  a  cold  face, 
and  a  timid  heart ;  devoured  by  ambition,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  thwarted  by  hesitancy  in  action  ;  of  high  birth,  as 
his  name  indicated ;  very  learned  for  a  cardinal,  and  very 
well-informed  for  a  nobleman. 

Monsieur  de  Pompadour  was  a  man  of  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  years  old,  who  had  been  a  minion  of  the  dauphin, 
the  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  had  so  deep  love  and  so 
tender  veneration  for  all  the  family  of  the  “great  king” 
that  seeing  with  grief  that  the  regent  was  about  to  de¬ 
clare  war  against  Philip  V.,  he  had  thrown  himself,  body 
and  soul,  into  the  Due  du  Maine’s  party.  Proud  and  dis¬ 
interested,  he  had  given  a  rare  example  of  loyalty  in 
sending  back  to  the  regent  the  brevet  of  his  pensions  and 
those  of  his  wife,  and  in  refusing  for  himself  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Courcillon,  his  son-in-law,  every  place  offered  to 
them. 
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Monsieur  de  Malezieux  Avas  a  man  from  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  3'ears  old,  Chancellor  of  Dombes  and  Lord  of  Chatenay. 
He  owed  this  double  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Monsieur  le 
Due  du  Maine,  Avhose  education  he  had  conducted.  A 
poet,  a  musician,  an  author  of  small  comedies,  which  he 
played  himself  with  infinite  spirit ;  born  for  an  idle  and 
intellectual  life ;  always  occupied  in  procuring  pleasure 
for  others,  and,  above  all,  for  Madame  du  Maine,  whom  he 
adored,  —  he  was  a  type  of  the  Sybarite  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  like  the  Sybarites  Avho,  drawn  by  the  aspect 
of  beauty,  followed  Cleopatra  to  Actium  and  were  killed 
around  her,  he  would  have  followed  his  dear  Benedicte 
through  fire  and  water,  and  at  a  Avord  from  her  would 
Avithout  hesitation,  and  almost  without  regret,  have 
thrown  himself  from  the  to  Avers  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Abbe  Brigaud  was  the  son  of  a  Lyons  merchant. 
His  father,  Avho  was  commercially  related  with  the  court 
of  Spain,  A\ras  charged  to  make  overtures,  as  if  on  his  own 
account,  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Louis  XIV.  with 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  If  these  overtures 
had  been  badly  received,  the  ministers  of  France  would 
have  disavowed  them  ;  but  they  Avere  well  received,  and 
they  supported  them. 

The  marriage  took  place  ;  and  as  the  little  Brigaud  was 
born  about  the  same  time  as  the  dauphin,  his  father 
asked,  in  recompense  for  his  services,  that  the  king’s  son 
should  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  that  favor 
Avas  graciously  accorded  to  him.  Moreover,  the  young 
Brigaud  was  placed  near  the  dauphin,  and  thus  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  who, 
as  Ave  have  said,  Avas  one  of  the  pages  of  honor.  When 
he  Avas  of  an  age  to  decide  on  his  profession,  he  joined  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  an  abbe.  He  xvas  a 
clever  and  an  ambitious  man,  but  as  often  happens  to 
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the  greatest  geniuses,  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  known. 

Some  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
he  had  again  fallen  in  with  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour, 
who  was  seeking  a  man  of  spirit  and  enterprise  to  be  the 
secretary  of  Madame  du  Maine.  The  marquis  frankly 
showed  Brigand  to  what  perils  the  situation  would  expose 
him  in  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  Brigand  weighed 
for  an  instant  the  good  and  the  evil  chances,  and  as  the 
former  appeared  to  predominate,  he  accepted  the  position. 

Of  these  four  men,  D’Harmental  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  only  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  whom  he 
had  often  met  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Courcillon,  his 
son-in-law,  a  distant  relative  of  the  D’Harmentals. 

When  D’Harmental  entered  the  room,  Monsieur  de 
Polignac,  Monsieur  de  Malezieux,  and  Monsieur  de  Pom¬ 
padour  were  standing  talking  at  the  fireplace,  and  the 
Abbe  Brigaud  was  seated  at  a  table  arranging  some 
papers. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  “here  is 
the  brave  champion  of  whom  the  Baron  de  Yalef  has 
spoken  to  us,  and  who  has  been  brought  here  by  your 
dear  De  Launay,  Monsieur  de  Malezieux.  If  his  name 
and  antecedents  are  not  sufficient  to  stand  sponsor  for 
him,  I  will  answer  for  him  personally.” 

“  Presented  thus  by  your  Highness,”  said  Malezieux, 
“  we  shall  see  in  him  not  only  a  companion,  but  a  chief, 
whom  we  are  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  may  lead.” 

“  My  dear  D’Harmental,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Pompa¬ 
dour,  extending  his  hand  to  him,  “  we  were  already  rela¬ 
tives,  now  we  are  brothers.” 

“  Welcome,  Monsieur  !  ”  said  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac, 
in  the  unctuous  tone  habitual  to  him,  and  which  con¬ 
trasted  so  strangely  with  the  coldness  of  his  countenance. 
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The  Abbe  Brigand  raised  his  bead,  turned  it  toward 
the  chevalier  with  a  movement  of  the  neck  like  that  of  a 
serpent,  and  fixed  on  D’Harmental  two  little  eyes,  brilliant 
as  those  of  the  lynx. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  D’Harmental,  after  answering  each 
of  them  by  a  bow,  “  1  am  new  and  strange  among  you, 
and,  above  all,  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on,  or  in  what 
manner  I  can  serve  you ;  but  though  my  word  has  been 
engaged  to  you  for  only  a  few  minutes,  my  devotion  to 
your  cause  is  of  many  years’  standing.  I  beg  you,  there¬ 
fore,  to  grant  me  the  confidence  so  graciously  claimed 
for  me  by  her  Highness.  All  that  I  shall  ask  after  that 
will  be  a  speedy  occasion  to  prove  myself  worthy 
of  it.” 

“Well  said!”  cried  the  Duchesse  du  Maine;  “com¬ 
mend  me  to  a  soldier  for  going  straight  to  the  point  ! 
JSro,  Monsieur  d’Harmental,  we  will  have  no  secrets 
from  you  ;  and  for  the  opportunity  you  require,  which 
will  place  each  of  us  in  our  proper  position,  we  shall 
not,  I  hope,  have  long  to  wait.” 

“  Pardon,  Madame  la  Duchesse,”  interrupted  the  car¬ 
dinal,  who  was  playing  uneasily  with  his  lace  cravat, 
“  but  from  the  way  you  talk,  the  chevalier  will  think 
that  the  affair  is  a  conspiracy.” 

“  And  what  is  it,  then,  Cardinal  1  ”  asked  the  duchess, 
impatiently. 

“  It  is,”  said  the  cardinal,  “  a  council,  —  secret,  it  is  true, 
but  in  no  degree  reprehensible,  —  in  which  we  only  seek 
a  means  of  remedying  the  misfortunes  of  the  State,  and 
enlightening  France  on  her  true  interests,  by  recalling  the 
last  will  of  King  Louis  XIV.” 

“  Stay,  Cardinal !  ”  said  the  duchess,  stamping  her 
foot ;  “  you  will  kill  me  with  impatience  by  your  cir¬ 
cumlocutions  !  Chevalier,”  she  continued,  addressing 
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D’Harmental,  “do  not  listen  to  his  Eminence,  who  at 
this  moment,  doubtless,  is  thinking  of  his  ‘  Anti-Lucrece.’ 
If  it  had  been  a  simple  council,  the  talents  of  his  Emi¬ 
nence  would  soon  have  extricated  us  from  our  troubles, 
and  we  should  have  had  no  need  of  you.  But  it  is  a 
genuine  conspiracy  against  the  regent,  —  a  conspiracy 
which  includes  the  King  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
the  Due  du  Maine,  myself,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour, 
Monsieur  de  Malezieux,  l’Abbe  Brigaud,  Yalef,  yourself, 
the  cardinal  himself,  who  is  the  president,  and  which 
will  include  half  the  parliament  and  three  parts  of  France. 
This  is  the  matter  in  hand,  Chevalier.  Are  you  content, 
Cardinal  ?  Have  I  spoken  clearly,  gentlemen  1  ” 

“  Madame  !  ”  murmured  Malezieux,  joining  his  hands 
before  her  with  more  devotion  than  he  would  have  mani¬ 
fested  before  the  Virgin. 

“No,  no  !  stop,  Malezeiux  !  ”  said  the  duchess;  “but 
the  cardinal  enrages  me  with  his  half-measures.  Mon 
Dieu!  are  these  eternal  waverings  worthy  of  a  man? 
For  myself,  I  do  not  ask  a  sword,  I  do  not  ask  a  dagger; 
give  me  but  a  nail,  and  I,  a  woman,  and  almost  a  dwarf, 
will  go,  like  a  new  Jael,  and  drive  it  into  the  temple  of 
this  other  Sisera.  Then  all  will  be  finished ;  and  if  I 
fail,  no  one  but  myself  will  be  compromised.” 

Monsieur  de  Polignac  sighed  deeply  ;  Pompadour  burst 
out  laughing;  Malezieux  tried  to  calm  the  duchess;  and 
Brigaud  bent  his  head,  and  went  on  writing  as  if  he  had 
heard  nothing.  As  to  D’Harmental,  lie  would  have  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  dress,  so  superior  was  this  woman  in  his 
eyes  to  the  four  men  who  surrounded  her. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage, 
which  drove  into  the  courtyard  and  stopped  at  the  door. 
The  person  expected  was  doubtless  some  one  of  import¬ 
ance,  for  there  was  an  instant  silence,  and  the  Duchesse 
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du  Maine,  in  her  impatience,  went  herself  to  open  the 
door. 

“  Well  1  ”  she  asked. 

“  He  is  here,”  said  a  voice  in  the  corridor,  which 
D’Harmental  recognized  as  that  of  the  Bat. 

“Enter,  enter,  Prince,”  said  the  duchess;  “we  wait 
for  you.” 
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THE  PRINCE  DE  CELLAMARE. 

Upon  this  invitation  there  entered  a  tall,  thin,  grave  man, 
of  dark  complexion,  who  at  a  single  glance  took  in  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  chevalier 
recognized  the  ambassador  of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  the 
Prince  de  Cellamare. 

“Well,  Prince,”  asked  the  duchess,  “what  have  you  to 
tell  us  1” 

“  I  have  to  tell  you,  Madai^e,”  replied  the  prince, 
kissing  her  hand  respectfully,  and  throwing  his  cloak  on 
a  chair,  “  that  your  serene  Highness  had  better  change 
coachmen.  I  predict  misfortune  if  you  retain  in  your 
service  the  fellow  who  drove  me  here.  He  seems  to  me 
to  be  some  one  employed  by  the  regent  to  break  your 
Highness’s  neck  and  those  of  your  friends.” 

Every  one  began  to  laugh,  and  particularly  the  coach¬ 
man  himself,  who,  without  ceremony,  had  entered  behind 
the  prince.  Throwing  his  hat  and  cloak  on  a  seat,  he 
showed  himself  a  man  of  high  bearing,  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  years  old,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  face  hidden 
by  a  black  handkerchief. 

“  Do  you  hear,  my  dear  Laval,  what  the  prince  says 
of  you  1  ”  asked  the  duchess. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  Laval;  “  it  is  worth  while  to  give  him 
Montmorencies  to  be  treated  like  that.  Ah,  Monsieur  le 
Prince,  the  first  gentlemen  in  France  are  not  good  enough 
for  your  coachmen!  Peste!  you  are  difficult  to  please. 
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Have  you  many  coachmen  at  Naples  who  date  from 
ltobert  le  Fort?” 

“  What!  was  it  you,  my  dear  Count?”  said  the  prince, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  him. 

“  Myself,  Prince.  Madame  la  Duchesse  sent  away  her 
coachman  to  keep  Lent  with  his  family,  and  engaged  me 
for  this  night.  She  thought  it  safer.” 

“  And  Madame  la  Duchesse  did  right,”  said  the  car¬ 
dinal.  “One  cannot  take  too  many  precautions.” 

“  Ah,  your  Eminence,”  said  Laval,  “  I  should  like  to 
know  if  you  would  he  of  the  same  opinion  after  passing 
half  the  night  on  the  box  of  a  carriage,  first  to  bring  Mon¬ 
sieur  d’Harmental  from  the  opera  ball,  and  then  to  take 
the  prince  from  the  Hotel  Colbert.” 

“  What  !  ”  said  D’Harmental,  “  was  it  you,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  who  had  the  goodness  —  ” 

“Yes,  young  man,”  replied  Laval,  “it  was  I;  and  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  bring  you 
here,  for  I  know  you.  You  are  a  gallant  gentleman  ;  you 
were  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Denain,  and  you  took  Albe¬ 
marle.  You  were  fortunate  enough  not  to  leave  half  your 
jaw  there,  as  I  left  half  of  mine  in  Italy.  It  would  have 
been  a  further  motive  for  taking  away  your  regiment  - — 
which  they  have  done,  however,  without  that  reason.” 

“  We  will  restore  you  that,  Chevalier,  a  hundredfold, 
you  may  be  assured,”  said  the  duchess ;  “  but  now  let  us 
speak  of  Spain.  Prince,  you  have  news  from  Alberoni, 
Pompadour  tells  me.” 

“Yes,  your  Highness.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Both  good  and  bad.  His  Majesty  Philip  Y.  is  in 
one  of  his  melancholy  moods,  and  will  not  determine 
upon  anything.  He  will  not  believe  in  the  treaty  of 
the  quadruple  alliance.” 
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‘‘  Will  not  believe  in  it  !”  cried  the  duchess ;  “and  the 
treaty  ought  to  he  signed  now.  In  a  week  Dubois  will 
have  brought  it  here.” 

“  I  know  it,  your  Highness,”  replied  Cellamare,  coldly ; 
“but  his  Catholic  Majesty  does  not.” 

“  Then  he  abandons  us  to  ourselves  1  ” 

“  Why  —  yes,  practically.” 

“  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  queen’s  fine  promises,  and 
the  empire  she  pretends  to  have  over  her  husband  1  ” 

“  She  promises  to  prove  it  to  you,  Madame,”  replied  the 
prince,  “  when  something  is  done.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac;  “and  then  she 
will  fail  in  that  promise.” 

“  No,  your  Eminence ;  I  will  answer  for  her.” 

“What  I  see  most  clearly  in  all  this,”  said  Laval,  “is 
that  we  must  compromise  the  king.  Once  compromised, 
he  must  go  on.’ 

“  Now,  then,”  said  Cellamare,  “  we  are  coming  to 
business.” 

“  But  how  to  compromise  him,”  asked  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  “  without  a  letter  from  him,  without  even  a  verbal 
message,  and  at  five  hundred  leagues’  distance  1  ” 

“  Has  he  not  his  representative  at  Paris,  and  is  not 
that  representative  in  your  house  at  this  very  moment, 
Madame  1  ” 

“  Prince,”  said  the  duchess,  “  you  have  more  extended 
powers  than  you  are  willing  to  admit.” 

“  No ;  my  powers  are  limited  to  telling  you  that  the 
citadel  of  Toledo  and  the  fortress  of  Saragossa  are  at  your 
service.  Find  the  means  of  making  the  regent  enter  there, 
and  their  Catholic  Majesties  will  close  the  door  on  him 
so  securely  that  he  will  not  leave  it  again,  I  promise 
you.” 

“  It  is  impossible,”  said  Monsieur  de  Polignac. 
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“  Impossible  !  and  why  1  ”  cried  D’Harmental.  “  On 
the  contrary,  what  is  more  simple  1  Nothing  is  necessary 
but  eight  or  ten  determined  men,  a  well-closed  carriage, 
and  relays  to  Bayonne.” 

“  I  have  already  offered  to  undertake  it,”  said  Laval. 

“  And  I,”  said  Pompadour. 

“  You  cannot,”  said  the  duchess  ;  “  the  regent  knows 
you,  and  if  the  thing  failed,  you  would  be  lost.” 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  said  Cellamare,  coldly ;  “  for  once 
arrived  at  Toledo  or  Saragossa,  there  is  greatness  in 
store  for  him  who  shall  have  succeeded.” 

“  And  the  blue  ribbon,”  added  Madame  du  Maine,  “  on 
his  return  to  Paris.” 

“  Oh,  silence,  I  beg,  Madame  !  ”  said  D’Harmental ;  “  for 
if  your  Highness  says  such  things,  you  will  give  to  devo¬ 
tion  the  air  of  ambition,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  merit.  I 
was  going  to  offer  myself  for  the  enterprise,  —  I,  who  am 
unknown  to  the  regent;  but  now  I  hesitate.  And  yet  I 
venture  to  believe  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  your 
Highness,  and  able  to  justify  it.” 

“  What,  Chevalier  !  ”  cried  the  duchess,  “  you  would 
risk  —  ” 

“  My  life  ;  it  is  all  I  have  to  risk.  I  thought  I  had 
already  offered  it,  and  that  your  Highness  had  accepted  it. 
Was  I  mistaken  1  ” 

“No,  no,  Chevalier,”  said  the  duchess,  quickly  ;  “and 
you  are  a  brave  and  loyal  gentleman.  I  have  always 
believed  in  presentiments ;  and  from  the  moment  Yalef 
pronounced  your  name,  telling  me  that  you  were  what  I 
find  you  to  be,  I  had  a  presentiment  that  by  your  aid  we 
should  succeed.  Gentlemen,  you  hear  what  the  chevalier 
says  ;  in  what  can  you  assist  him  1  ” 

“  In  whatever  he  may  want,”  said  Laval  and  Pompadour. 

“  The  coffers  of  their  Catholic  Majesties  are  at  his  dis- 
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posal,”  said  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  “  and  lie  may  make 
free  use  of  them.” 

“  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,”  said  D’Harmental,  turning 
toward  the  Comte  de  Laval  and  the  Marquis  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  ;  “  but  known  as  you  are,  you  would  only  make  the 
enterprise  more  difficult.  Occupy  yourselves  only  in  ob¬ 
taining  for  me  a  passport  for  Spain,  as  if  I  had  the  charge 
of  some  prisoner  of  importance;  that  ought  to  be  easy.” 

“  I  undertake  it,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud ;  “  I  will  get 
from  D’Argenson  a  paper  all  prepared,  which  will  need 
only  to  be  filled  in.” 

“  Excellent  Brigaud  !  ”  said  Pompadour  ;  “  he  does  not 
speak  often,  hut  lie  speaks  to  the  purpose.” 

“  It  is  he  who  should  be  made  cardinal,”  said  the 
duchess,  “  rather  than  certain  great  noblemen  of  my 
acquaintance  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  can  dispose  of  the  blue 
and  the  red,  be  easy,  gentlemen,  we  shall  not  be  miserly. 
Now,  Chevalier,  you  have  heard  what  the  prince  said. 
If  you  want  money  —  ” 

“  Unfortunately,”  replied  D’Harmental,  “  I  am  not  rich 
enough  to  refuse  his  Excellency’s  offer,  and  when  I  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  about  a  thousand  pistoles  which  I 
have  at  home,  I  must  have  recourse  to  you.” 

“  To  him,  to  me,  to  us  all,  Chevalier ;  for  each  one  in 
such  circumstances  should  tax  himself  according  to  his 
means.  I  have  little  ready  money,  but  I  have  many 
diamonds  and  pearls;  therefore  want  for  nothing,  I  beg. 
All  the  world  has  not  your  disinterestedness,  and  there 
are  services  which  must  be  bought  with  gold.” 

“  But,  Monsieur,”  said  the  cardinal,  “  have  you  reflected 
on  the  enterprise  you  are  undertaking  I  If  you  should 
be  caught  !  ” 

“  Your  Eminence  need  have  no  concern,”  replied  D’Har- 
mental,  contemptuously.  “  I  have  sufficient  grounds  of 
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complaint  against  the  regent  for  it  to  be  believed,  if  I 
were  taken,  that  it  was  an  affair  between  him  and  me, 
and  that  my  vengeance  was  entirely  personal.” 

“  But,”  said  the  Comte  de  Laval,  “  you  must  have  an 
assistant  of  some  kind  in  this  enterprise,  —  some  one  on 
whom  you  can  couut.  Have  you  any  one  !  ” 

“  I  think  so,”  replied  D’Harmental.  “  However,  I  must 
be  informed  every  morning  what  the  regent  will  do  in  the 
evening.  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Cellamare,  as  ambassador, 
must  have  his  secret  police.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  prince,  embarrassed,  “I  have  a  few 
persons  who  report  to  me  — -  ” 

“  That  is  just  the  thing  !  ”  said  D’Harmental. 

“  Where  do  you  lodge!  ”  asked  the  cardinal. 

“  At  my  own  house,  Monseigneur,  Hue  de  Bichelieu, 

No.  74.” 

“And  how  long  have  you  lived  there!” 

“  Three  years.” 

“  Then  you  are  too  well  known  there,  Monsieur  ;  you 
must  change  quarters.  The  persons  who  visit  you  there 
are  known,  and  the  sight  of  strange  faces  would  give  rise 
to  questions.” 

“This  time  your  Eminence  is  right,”  said  D’Harmental. 
“  I  will  seek  another  lodging  in  some  retired  neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

“  I  will  take  care  of  that,”  said  Brigaud  ;  “  my  costume 
does  not  excite  suspicion.  I  will  engage  you  a  lodging 
as  if  for  a  young  man  from  the  country,  who  has  been 
recommended  to  me,  and  has  come  to  occupy  a  place  in 
an  office.” 

“  Truly,  my  dear  Brigaud,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Pompa¬ 
dour,  “you  are  like  the  princess  in  the  ‘  Arabian  Eights,’ 
who  never  opened  her  mouth  but  to  drop  pearls.” 

“  Well,  it  is  a  settled  thing,  Monsieur  l’Abbe,”  said 
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D’Harmental ;  “  I  reckon  on  you,  and  I  shall  announce 
at  home  that  I  am  going  to  leave  Paris  for  a  three  months’ 
trip.” 

“Everything  is  settled,  then,”  said  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  joyfully.  “  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
able  to  see  clearly  into  our  affairs,  Chevalier,  and  we  owe 
it  to  you.  I  will  not  forget  it.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  Malezieux,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
“  I  would  observe  that  it  is  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  we  shall  kill  our  dear  duchess  with  fatigue.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  duchess;  “such  nights 
rest  me,  and  it  is  long  since  I  have  spient  one  so  pleasantly.” 

“  Prince,”  said  Laval,  “you  must  be  contented  with  the 
coachman  whom  you  wished  discharged,  unless  you  would 
prefer  driving  yourself,  or  going  on  foot.” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  the  prince;  “I  will  risk  it.  Iam 
a  Neapolitan,  and  believe  in  omens.  If  you  overturn  me, 
it  will  be  a  sign  that  we  must  stay  where  we  are ;  if  you 
conduct  me  safely,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  we  may  go  on.” 

“  Pompadour,  will  you  take  back  Monsieur  d’Har- 
mentall”  said  the  duchess. 

“  Willingly,”  said  the  marquis.  “  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  met,  and  we  have  a  hundred  things  to  say  to 
each  other.” 

“  Cannot  I  take  leave  of  my  sprightly  Bat  1  ”  asked 
D’Harmental ;  “for  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  to  her  I 
owe  the  happiness  of  having  offered  my  services  to  your 
Highness.” 

“  De  Launay  !  ”  cried  the  duchess,  conducting  the 
Prince  de  Cellamare  and  the  Comte  de  Laval  to  the 
door,  “  De  Launay,  here  is  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  d’Har- 
mental,  who  says  you  are  the  greatest  sorceress  he  has 
ever  known.” 

“Well!”  said  she  who  has  left  us  such  charming 
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memoirs,  under  the  name  of  Madame  de  Staal,  “  do  you 
believe  in  my  prophecies  now,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  1  ” 

“  I  believe,  because  I  hope,”  replied  the  chevalier. 
“  But  now  that  I  know  the  fairy  that  sent  you,  it  is  not 
your  predictions  that  astonish  me  the  most.  How  were 
you  so  well  informed  about  the  past,  and  above  all,  about 
the  present  1  ” 

“Well,  De  Launay,”  said  the  duchess,  smiling,  “be 
kind,  and  do  not  torment  the  chevalier  any  longer,  or  he 
will  believe  us  to  be  two  witches,  and  will  be  afraid 
of  us.” 

“Was  there  not  one  of  your  friends,  Chevalier,”  asked 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  “who  left  you  this  morning  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  come  and  say  adieu  to  us  1  ” 

“Valef!  It  is  Valef!”  cried  D’Harmental.  “I  un¬ 
derstand  now.” 

“  See,  now  !  ”  said  Madame  du  Maine,  “  in  the  place  of 
CEdipus  you  would  have  been  devoured  ten  times  over  by 
the  Sphinx.” 

“  But  the  mathematics  ;  but  the  anatomy  ;  but  Virgil  1  ” 
replied  D’Harmental. 

“  Do  you  not  know,  Chevalier,”  said  Malezieux,  mixing 
in  the  conversation,  “  that  we  never  call  her  anything  here 
but  our  savante  ?  —  with  the  exception  of  Chaulieu,  who 
calls  her  his  flirt,  and  his  coquette ;  but  all  by  way  of 
poetical  license.” 

“  Why,”  added  the  duchess,  “  the  other  day  we  let  her 
loose  on  Duvernoy,  our  doctor,  and  she  beat  him  at 
anatomy !  ” 

“  And,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  taking  D’Har- 
mental’s  arm  to  lead  him  away,  “  the  good  man,  in  his 
disappointment,  declared  that  there  was  no  other  girl  in 
France  who  understood  the  human  frame  so  well.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigand,  folding  his  papers, 
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“  here  is  the  first  savant  on  record  who  has  been  known 
to  make  a  bon-mot.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  intend  it.” 

And  D’Harmental  and  Pompadour,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  duchess,  retired  laughing,  followed  by  the  Abbe 
Brigaud,  who  reckoned  on  them  to  drive  him  home. 

“  Well,”  said  Madame  du  Maine,  addressing  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Polignac,  “  does  your  Eminence  still  find  it  such  a 
terrible  thing  to  conspire  1  ” 

“  Madame,”  replied  the  cardinal,  who  could  not  under¬ 
stand  that  any  one  could  laugh  when  his  head  was  in 
danger,  “  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  when  we  are 
all  in  the  Bastille.”  And  he  went  away  with  the  good 
chancellor,  deploring  the  ill-luck  which  had  thrown  him 
into  such  a  rash  enterprise. 

The  duchess  looked  after  him  with  a  contempt  which 
she  could  not  disguise  ;  then  when  she  was  alone  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  “  My  dear  Sophie,”  said  she, 
joyously,  “  let  us  put  out  our  lantern,  for  I  think  that  at 
last  we  have  found  a  man  !  ” 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

ALBERONI. 

When  D’Harmental  awoke,  he  thought  he  had  had  a 
dream.  Events  had,  during  the  last  thirty-six  hours,  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that  he  had  been 
carried  away,  as  by  a  whirlpool,  without  knowing  whither 
he  was  going.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  leisure  to 
reflect  on  the  past  and  the  future. 

"We  are  living  in  a  time  when  every  one  has  conspired 
more  or  less.  We  know,  therefore,  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  what  the  natural  process  is  in  such  cases.  After 
entering  upon  an  engagement  in  a  moment  of  exaltation, 
one’s  first  feeling,  as  ho  glances  at  his  new  position,  is  a 
feeling  of  regret  for  having  been  so  forward.  Then  by 
degrees  one  familiarizes  himself  with  the  idea  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Imagination,  always 
so  indulgent,  removes  them  from  sight,  and  presents  in¬ 
stead  the  ambitions  that  may  be  fulfilled.  Then  pride 
steps  in  ;  one  understands  that  he  has  suddenly  become  a 
secret  power  in  that  State  in  which  yesterday  he  was 
nothing  at  all.  He  walks  along  proudly,  with  head  erect, 
passing  contemptuously  those  who  lead  an  ordinary  life  ; 
he  cradles  himself  in  his  hopes ;  he  sleeps  in  the  clouds  ; 
and  some  day  he  wakes  conquering  or  conquered,  —  car¬ 
ried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  or  broken  by  the 
wheels  of  that  machine  called  the  government. 

Thus  it  was  with  D’Harmental.  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  saw  the  League  on  its  horizon,  and  almost  touched 
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the  Fronde.  A  single  generation  of  men  had  intervened 
since  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  had  supported  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  great  Conde.  During  that  interval  Louis 
XIV.  had  filled  the  scene,  it  is  true,  with  his  omnipotent 
will ;  but  Louis  XIV.  was  no  more,  and  the  grandchildren 
thought  that  on  the  same  theatre  of  action,  and  with  the 
same  machines,  they  could  play  the  same  game  their 
fathers  had  played. 

After  a  few  moments’  reflection,  D’Harmental  saw 
things  in  the  same  light  in  which  he  had  seen  them 
the  day  before,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  having 
taken  the  highest  place  among  such  people  as  the  Mont- 
morencies  and  the  Polignacs.  His  family  had  transmitted 
to  him  much  of  that  adventurous  chivalry  so  greatly  in 
vogue  under  Louis  XIIL,  and  which  Richelieu  with  his 
scaffolds,  and  Louis  XIV.  with  his  antechambers,  had  not 
quite  been  able  to  destroy.  There  was  something  roman¬ 
tic  in  enlisting  himself,  a  young  man,  under  the  banners 
of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  a  granddaughter  of  the 
great  Conde.  And  besides,  one  holds  so  lightly  to  life 
at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  that  he  is  continually  risking 
it  in  enterprises  far  less  serious  than  that  in  which 
D’Harmental  had  become  the  chief. 

D’Harmental  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  to 
keep  the  promises  he  had  made.  He  did  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  from  that  moment  he  belonged  to  him¬ 
self  no  longer ;  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  conspirators,  from 
Philip  V.  to  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  were  upon  him  ;  and  that 
on  his  courage  and  prudence  depended  the  destinies  of 
two  kingdoms  and  the  politics  of  the  world. 

At  this  epoch  the  regent  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  the  European  edifice  ;  and  France  rvas  beginning  to 
take,  if  not  by  arms,  at  least  by  diplomacy,  that  influence 
which  she  had  unfortunately  not  always  maintained. 
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Placed  at  the  centre  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
great  powers,  with  eyes  fixed  on  Germany,  one  arm  ex¬ 
tended  toward  England,  and  the  other  toward  Spain, 
ready  to  turn  on  any  one  of  these  three  States  that  should 
not  treat  her  according  to  her  dignity,  she  had  as¬ 
sumed,  under  the  Due  d’Orleans,  an  attitude  of  calm 
strength  which  she  had  never  had,  even  under  Louis 
XIV. 

This  arose  from  the  division  of  interests  consequent  on 
the  usurpation  of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  accession  of 
Philip  Y.  to  the  throne  ol  Spain.  Faithful  to  his  old 
hatred  against  the  stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  had  re¬ 
fused  him  his  daughter,  Louis  XIV.  had  constantly  ad¬ 
vanced  the  pretensions  of  James  II.,  and  after  his  death, 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Saint-George.  Faithful  to  his  com¬ 
pact  with  Philip  V.,  he  had  constantly  aided  his  grandson 
against  the  emperor,  with  men  and  money  ;  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  this  double  war,  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
shameful  treaty  of  Utrecht.  But  at  the  death  of  the  old 
king  all  was  changed,  and  the  regent  had  adopted  a  very 
different  line  of  conduct.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  only 
a  truce,  which  had  been  broken  from  the  moment  when 
England  and  Holland  did  not  pursue  common  interests 
with  those  of  France. 

In  consequence,  the  regent  had  first  of  all  held  out  his 
hand  to  George  I.,  and  the  treaty  of  the  triple  alliance 
had  been  signed  at  La  Haye,  —  by  Dubois  in  the  name  of 
France,  by  General  Cadogan  for  England,  and  by  the  pen¬ 
sionary  Heinsius  for  Holland.  This  was  a  great  step 
toward  the  pacification  of  Europe,  but  it  was  not  final  ; 
the  interests  of  Austria  and  Spain  were  still  in  suspense. 
Charles  YI.  would  not  recognize  Philip  V.  as  King  of 
Spain ;  and  Philip  V.,  on  his  part,  would  not  renounce 
his  rights  over  those  provinces  of  the  Spanish  empire 
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which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the  injury  of  the  throne 
of  Philip  II.,  had  ceded  to  the  emperor. 

The  regent  strove,  by  friendly  negotiations,  to  bring 
Charles  ATI.  to  recognize  Philip  Y.  as  King  of  Spain,  and 
proposed,  by  the  use  of  force  if  necessary,  to  induce  Philip 
Ah  to  abandon  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  transferred 
to  the  emperor. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  bringing  these  things  about  that 
the  regent  had  sent  Dubois  to  London,  where  he  was  pro¬ 
moting  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  with  even 
more  zeal  than  he  had  bestowed  on  that  of  La  Haye. 

Now,  this  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  in  uniting 
the  interests  of  France,  England,  Holland,  and  the  em¬ 
pire,  -would  nullify  every  claim  of  any  other  State  which 
was  not  approved  by  the  four  powers.  In  this  possibility 
were  involved  all  the  apprehensions  of  Philip  Y.,  or 
rather,  of  Cardinal  Alberoni ;  for  as  to  Philip  V.,  if  only 
he  had  a  woman’s  company  and  a  prie-Dieu,  he  was  but 
little  concerned  with  what  took  place  elsewhere  than  in 
his  chamber  and  his  chapel. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Alberoni.  His  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  fortunes  which  one  sees,  always  with  new 
astonishment,  spring  up  around  a  throne,  —  one  of  those 
caprices  of  destiny  which  chance  raises  and  destroys ; 
like  a  gigantic  waterspout,  which  advances  on  the  ocean, 
threatening  to  annihilate  everything,  but  which  is  dis¬ 
persed  into  vapor  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand  of  a 
sailor  ;  or  like  an  avalanche,  which  threatens  to  swallow 
towns  and  fill  up  valleys,  because  a  bird  in  its  flight  has 
detached  a  flake  of  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

A  curious  history  might  be  written  of  great  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  trivial  causes  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  down 
to  our  own  day.  The  love  of  Helen  brought  on  the  Tro¬ 
jan  War,  and  changed  the  destiny  of  Greece.  The  viola- 
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tion  of  Lucretia  drove  tlie  Tarquina  from  Home.  An 
insulted  husband  conducted  Brennus  to  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  La  Cava  introduced  the  Moors  into  Spain.  A  poor 
jest  written  by  a  young  fop  upon  the  chair  of  an  old  Doge 
nearly  overthrew  Venice.  The  escape  of  Dearbhorgil  with 
Mac-Murchad  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Ireland.  The 
order  given  to  Cromwell  to  leave  the  vessel  on  which 
he  had  already  embarked  for  America  resulted  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Louvois  about  a  window 
of  Trianon  caused  the  Holland  War.  A  glass  of  water 
spilled  upon  the  dress  of  Mistress  Marsham  deprived  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  command,  and  saved  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  short,  Europe  was  almost  in¬ 
volved  in  war  because  Monsieur  de  Vendome  had  received 
the  Bishop  of  Parma  while  seated  upon  his  commode. 

This  last-mentioned  incident  was  the  beginning  of 
Alberoni’s  fortune. 

Alberoni  was  born  in  a  gardener’s  cottage,  and  as  a 
child  he  was  the  bell-ringer.  When  still  a  young  man, 
he  exchanged  his  smock-frock  for  a  surplice.  He  was  of 
a  merry  and  jesting  disposition.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
heard  him  laugh  one  day  so  gayly  that  the  poor  duke, 
who  did  not  laugh  every  day,  asked  who  it  was  that  was 
so  merry,  and  had  him  called.  Alberoni  related  to  him 
some  grotesque  adventure.  His  Highness  laughed  heart¬ 
ily,  and  finding  that  it  was  pleasant  to  laugh  sometimes, 
attached  him  to  his  person.  Little  by  little,  while  amus¬ 
ing  himself  with  his  jester’s  tales,  the  duke  discovered 
that  the  fellow  had  talent,  and  he  fancied  that  this  talent 
was  applicable  to  public  affairs. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  poor  Bishop  of  Parma  came 
back,  deeply  mortified  at  his  reception  by  the  general¬ 
issimo  of  the  French  army.  The  susceptibility  of  this 
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envoy  might  compromise  the  grave  interests  which  his 
Highness  had  to  discuss  with  France.  His  Highness 
judged  that  Alberoni  was  a  man  whom  nothing  could 
humiliate,  and  he  sent  the  abbe  to  finish  the  negotiation 
which  the  bishop  had  left  unfinished. 

Monsieur  de  Yenddme,  who  had  not  put  himself  out  for 
a  bishop,  did  not  do  so  for  an  abbe,  and  received  the 
second  ambassador  as  he  had  the  first ;  but  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Alberoni  found 
in  Monsieur  de  Vendome’s  own  situation  so  much  material 
for  merry  jests  and  exaggerated  commendation  that  the 
affair  was  finished  at  once,  and  he  came  back  to  the  duke 
with  everything  arranged  according  to  his  wishes. 

The  duke  found  in  this  success  a  reason  for  employing 
him  again.  This  time  Alberoni  found  Monsieur  de  Yen¬ 
ddme  about  sitting  down  to  table,  and  instead  of  begin¬ 
ning  at  once  upon  business,  asked  him  if  he  would  taste 
two  dishes  of  his  cooking  ;  he  then  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  came  back  with  a  soupe  au  fromage  in  one  hand,  and 
macaroni  in  the  other.  Monsieur  de  Yendome  found  the 
soup  so  good  that  he  asked  Alberoni  to  take  some  with 
him  at  his  own  table.  At  dessert  Alberoni  introduced  his 
business ;  and  profiting  by  the  favorable  disposition  which 
the  dinner  had  created  in  Monsieur  de  Venddme,  he 
twisted  him  round  his  finger. 

His  Highness  was  astonished.  The  greatest  genius  he 
had  met  with  never  had  done  so  much. 

Alberoni  had  carefully  refrained  from  leaving  his  re¬ 
ceipt  behind  him  ;  so  that  the  next  time  it  was  Monsieur 
de  Venddme  who  asked  the  Duke  of  Parma  if  he  had 
nothing  else  to  negotiate  with  him.  His  Highness  had 
little  difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for  a  third  embassy, 
and  sent  Alberoni  again.  The  latter  was  able  to  persuade 
his  sovereign  that  he  would  be  more  useful  to  him  near 
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Monsieur  de  Venddme  than  elsewhere,  and  he  persuaded 
Monsieur  de  Venddme  that  he  could  not  exist  without 
soupe  au  fromage  and  macaroni.  Monsieur  de  Venddme 
attached  him  to  his  service,  allowed  him  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  most  secret  affairs,  and  made  him  his 
chief  secretary. 

At  length  Monsieur  de  Venddme  left  for  Spain.  Al- 
beroni  put  himself  in  communication  with  Madame  des 
Ursins;  and  when  Venddme  died,  in  1712,  at  Tignaros, 
she  gave  him,  near  her,  the  same  post  he  had  occupied 
near  the  deceased. 

This  was  another  step.  The  Prineesse  des  Ursins  be¬ 
gan  to  get  old,  —  an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
Philip  V.  She  resolved  to  find,  to  replace  Marie  de 
Savoie,  a  young  woman,  through  whom  she  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  reign  over  the  king.  Alberoni  proposed  the 
daughter  of  his  old  master,  whom  he  represented  to  be 
a  child  without  character  and  without  will,  who  would 
claim  nothing  of  royalty  but  the  name.  The  princess  was 
taken  by  this  promise.  The  marriage  was  decided  on, 
and  the  young  princess  left  Italy  for  Spain. 

Her  first  act  of  authority  was  to  arrest  the  Prineesse  des 
Ursins,  who  had  come  to  meet  her  in  a  court  dress,  and  to 
send  her  back  as  she  was,  with  her  neck  uncovered,  in  a 
bitter  frost,  in  a  carriage  of  which  the  guard  had  broken 
the  window  with  his  elbow,  first  to  Burgos,  and  then  to 
France,  —  where  she  arrived  after  having  been  obliged  to 
borrow  fifty  pistoles  from  her  servants.  Her  coachman 
had  his  arm  frozen,  and  it  was  cut  off. 

After  his  first  interview  with  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the 
king  announced  to  Alberoni  that  he  was  prime  minister. 
From  that  day,  thanks  to  the  young  queen,  who  owed 
him  everything,  the  ex-ringer  of  bells  exercised  an  un¬ 
limited  empire  over  Philip  V. 
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Now  this  was  the  dream  of  Alberoni,  who  had  always 
prevented  Philip  V.  from  recognizing  the  peace  of  Utrecht  : 
if  the  conspiracy  succeeded,  —  if  D’Harmental  carried  off 
the  Due  d’ Orleans,  and  took  him  to  the  citadel  of  Toledo, 
or  the  fortress  of-  Saragossa,  —  Alberoni  would  get  Mon¬ 
sieur  du  Maine  recognized  as  regent,  would  withdraw 
France  from  the  quadruple  alliance,  throw  the  Chevalier 
de  Saint-George  with  the  fleet  on  the  English  coast,  and 
set  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  with  whom  he  had  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  at  variance  with  Holland.  The  empire 
would  then  profit  by  their  dispute  to  retake  Naples  and 
Sicily,  would  assure  Tuscany  to  the  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  would  reunite  the  Catholic  Netherlands 
to  France,  give  Sardinia  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Com- 
machio  to  the  Pope,  and  Mantua  to  the  Venetians.  He 
would  make  himself  the  soul  of  the  great  league  of  the 
South  against  the  North,  and  if  Louis  XV.  died,  would 
crown  Philip  V.  king  of  half  the  world. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  not  badly  planned 
for  a  cook. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  PACHA  OF  OUR  ACQUAINTANCE. 

All  these  affairs  were  now  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man 
twenty-six  years  of  age  ;  and  naturally,  he  was  at  first 
somewhat  dismayed  in  view  of  the  responsibility  which 
weighed  upon  him.  While  he  was  sounding  the  depth  of 
his  perplexities,  the  Abbe  Brigaud  entered.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  found  a  lodging  for  the  chevalier  at  No.  5  Rue  du 
Temps-Perdu,  — a  small  furnished  room,  suitable  to  a 
young  man  from  the  country,  who  came  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tune  in  Paris.  He  brought  him  also  two  thousand  pistoles 
from  the  Prince  de  Cellamare. 

D’Harmental  wished  to  refuse  them,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  if  he  should  accept  them  he  would  be  simply 
serving  for  wages,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  impulses  of 
conscience  and  devotion  •  but  the  Abbe  Brigaud  explained 
to  him  that  in  such  an  enterprise  there  are  susceptibilities 
to  conquer,  and  accomplices  to  pay ;  and  that  besides,  if 
the  affair  succeeded,  he  would  have  to  set  out  instantly 
for  Spain,  and  perhaps  make  his  way  by  force  of  gold. 
Brigaud  carried  away  a  complete  suit  of  the  chevalier’s, 
as  a  pattern  for  a  new  one  suitable  for  a  clerk  in  an  office. 
The  Abbe  Brigaud  was  a  useful  man. 

D’Harmental  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  preparing  for 
his  pretended  journey,  and  destroyed,  to  guard  against 
accident,  every  letter  which  might  compromise  a  friend. 
When  night  came  on,  he  went  toward  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
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where  —  thanks  to  La  Normande  —  he  hoped  to  have 
news  of  Captain  Eoquefinette.  In  fact,  from  the  moment 
that  a  lieutenant  for  his  enterprise  had  been  spoken  of, 
he  had  thought  of  this  man,  who  had  given  him,  as  his 
second,  a  proof  of  his  careless  courage.  He  had  instantly 
recognized  in  him  one  of  those  adventurers  who  are  always 
ready  to  sell  their  blood  for  a  good  price,  and  who  in 
time  of  peace,  when  their  swords  are  useless  to  the  State, 
place  them  at  the  service  of  individuals.  Such  a  man 
must  have  secret  relations  with  those  nameless  persons 
who  form  the  groundwork  of  conspiracies,  —  machines 
who  are  put  in  operation  without  knowing  either  by  what 
spring  they  are  started  into  action  or  what  results  they 
produce ;  and  who,  whether  the  affair  fails  or  succeeds, 
disperse  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  head,  sinking  into  the 
popular  abyss,  like  ghosts  dropping  through  trap-doors  on 
the  stage  of  a  theatre.  On  becoming  a  conspirator,  one 
always  becomes  superstitious ;  and  D’Harmental  fancied 
that  it  was  an  intervention  of  Providence  which  had  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  Eoquefinette. 

The  chevalier,  without  being  a  regular  customer,  went 
occasionally  to  the  tavern  of  La  Fillon.  It  was  quite 
fashionable  at  that  time  to  go  and  drink  at  her  house. 
D’Harmental  was  to  her  neither  her  “son,”  —  a  name 
which  she  gave  to  all  her  regular  visitors,  —  nor  her 
“gossip,”  as  she  called  Abbe  Dubois,  but  simply  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Chevalier,  —  a  mark  of  respect  which  would  have 
been  considered  rather  a  humiliation  by  most  of  the  young 
men  of  fashion.  La  Fillon  was  therefore  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  when  D’Harmental  asked  to  see  one  of  her  boarders, 
called  La  Normande. 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier !  ”  said  she, 
“I  am  really  distressed;  but  La  Normande  has  just- 
been  engaged  until  to-morrow  evening.” 
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“  Peste  !  ”  said  the  chevalier,  “  what  madness  !  ” 

“Oh,  it  is  not  madness/’  replied  La  Filion;  “it  is  a 
caprice  of  an  old  friend  to  whom  I  am  devoted.” 

“  When  he  has  money,  I  suppose  1  ” 

“  You  are  mistaken.  .  I  give  him  credit  up  to  a  certain 
sum.  It  is  a  weakness,  but  one  cannot  help  being  grate¬ 
ful.  He  started  me  in  the  world  ;  for  though  you  see 
me  now,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  receiving  in  my  house  the 
best  people  in  Paris,  including  the  regent,  yet  I  am  only  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  chair-bearer.  Oh,  I  am  not  like  your 
beautiful  duchesses  who  deny  their  origin  ;  nor  like  your 
dukes  and  peers  who  fabricate  genealogies  for  themselves. 
No,  what  I  am,  I  owe  to  my  own  merit ;  and  I  am  proud 
of  it.” 

“Then,”  said  the  chevalier,  who  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  La  Fillon’s  history,  “  you  say  that  La 
Normande  will  be  here  to-morrow  evening  1  ” 

“  She  is  here,  Monsieur,  —  she  is  here  ;  only,  as  I  told 
you,  she  has  business  with  my  old  fox  of  a  captain.” 

“  But,  my  dear  Presidente  ”  (this  was  a  name  some¬ 
times  given  to  La  Fillon,  in  allusion  to  the  presidente  of 
the  same  name),  “  do  you  think,  by  chance,  your  captain 
may  be  my  captain  1  ” 

“  What  is  your  captain’s  name  1  ” 

“  Captain  Roquefinette.” 

“It  is  he  himself.” 

“  He  is  here  1  ” 

“  In  person.” 

“  Well,  he  is  the  person  I  want  to  see ;  and  I  asked  for 
La  Normande  only  to  get  his  address.” 

“  Then  it  is  all  right,”  said  the  presidente. 

“  Have  the  kindness  to  send  for  him.” 

“  Oh,  he  would  not  come  down  for  the  regent  himself. 
If  you  want  to  see  him,  you  must  go  up.” 
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“  To  what  room1?  ” 

“  To  room  No.  2,  where  you  supped  the  other  evening 
with  the  Baron  de  Yalef.  Oh,  when  he  has  money, 
nothing  is  too  good  for  him.  Although  he  is  but  a 
captain,  he  lias  the  heart  of  a  king.” 

“  Better  and  better  !  ”  said  D’Harmental,  mounting  the 
staircase,  without  suffering  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from 
his  enterprise  by  the  recollection  of  the  misadventure 
which  had  happened  to  him  in  that  room ;  “  ‘  the  heart 
of  a  king,’  my  dear  Presidente,  —  that  is  exactly  what 
I  want.” 

If  D’Harmental  had  not  known  the  room  in  question, 
the  voice  of  the  captain  would  soon  have  served  him  for 
a  guide. 

“Now,  my  little  loves,”  shouted  the  captain,  “the  third 
and  last  verse,  and  together  in  the  chorus  !  ”  Then  he 
began  singing  in  a  magnificent  bass  voice,  and  four  or 
five  female  voices  took  up  the  chorus. 

“  That  is  better,”  said  the  captain  ;  “  now  let  us  have 
the  ‘  Battle  of  Malplaquet.’  ” 

“ No,  no,”  said  a  voice  ;  “I  have  had  enough  of  your 
battle.” 

“  What  !  enough  of  it,  —  a  battle  in  which  I  took  part ! 
?7zor6few/” 

“  That  is  nothing  to  me.  I  like  a  romance  better  than 
all  your  wicked  battle-songs,  full  of  oaths.”  And  she 
began  to  sing,  “  Linval  loved  Arsene  —  ” 

“  Silence  !  ”  said  the  captain.  “  Am  I  not  master  here  ! 
As  long  as  I  have  any  money,  I  will  be  served  as  I  like. 
When  I  have  no  more,  that  will  be  another  thing ;  then 
you  may  sing  what  you  like,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it.” 

It  appeared  that  the  captain’s  companions  thought  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  their  sex  to  subscribe  to  such  a 
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pretension,  for  there  was  such  a  noise  that  D’Harmental 
thought  it  best  to  announce  himself;  he  therefore  knocked 
on  the  door. 

“  Pull  the  bobbin,  and  the  latch  will  go  up,”  said  the 
captain. 

D’Harmental  followed  the  instruction  which  was  given 
him  in  the  words  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  and  having 
entered,  saw  the  captain  lying  on  a  couch  before  the 
remains  of  an  ample  dinner,  leaning  on  a  cushion,  a 
woman’s  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  a  great  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  cloth  rolled  round  his  head  like  a  turban. 
Three  or  four  girls  were  standing  round  him.  On  a  chair 
near  him  was  placed  his  coat,  on  which  was  to  be  seen  a 
new  shoulder-knot,  his  hat  with  a  new  lace,  and  the 
famous  sword  which  had  suggested  to  Ravanne  the  face¬ 
tious  comparison  to  his  mother’s  spit. 

“  What !  is  it  you,  Chevalier  1  ”  cried  the  captain. 
“You  find  me  like  Monsieur  de  Bonneval,  —  in  my  se¬ 
raglio,  and  surrounded  by  my  slaves.  You  do  not  know 
Monsieur  de  Bonneval,  ladies  1  He  was  a  pacha  with  three 
tails,  who,  like  me,  could  not  bear  romances,  but  who 
understood  how  to  live.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  such 
a  fate  as  his  !  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  I,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  unable  to 
keep  from  laughing  at  the  grotesque  group  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  “  I  see  you  did  not  give  me  a  false  address, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  veracity.” 

“Welcome,  Chevalier,”  said  the  captain.  “Ladies,  I 
beg  you  to  serve  Monsieur  exactly  as  you  serve  me,  in  all 
respects,  and  to  sing  him  whatever  songs  he  likes.  Sit 
down,  Chevalier,  and  eat  and  drink  as  if  you  were  at 
home,  particularly  as  it  is  your  horse  we  are  eating  and 
drinking.  He  is  already  more  than  half  gone,  poor 
animal,  but  the  remains  are  good.” 
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“  Thank  you,  Captain,  I  have  just  dined  ;  and  I  have 
only  one  word  to  say  to  you,  if  you  will  permit  it.” 

“No,  pardieu!  I  do  not  permit  it,”  said  the  captain, 
“  unless  it  is  about  another  engagement, —  that  would 
come  before  everything.  La  Normande,  give  me  my 
sword.” 

“No,  Captain;  it  is  on  business,”  interrupted  the 
chevalier. 

“  Oh,  if  it  is  on  business,  I  am  your  humble  servant ; 
but  I  am  a  greater  tyrant  than  the  tyrants  of  Thebes  or 
Corinth, — -  Archias,  Pelopidas,  Leonidas,  or  any  other  fool 
with  a  name  ending  in  ‘  as,’  who  put  off  business  till  to¬ 
morrow.  I  have  enough  money  to  last  till  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing  ;  then  after  to-morrow,  business.” 

“  But  at  least  after  to-morrow,  Captain,  I  may  count 
upon  you1?  ” 

“  For  life  or  death,  Chevalier.” 

“  I  believe  that  the  postponement  is  prudent.” 

“  Prudentissime / ”  said  the  captain.  “  Athenais,  light 
my  pipe.  La  Normande,  pour  me  out  something  to 
drink.” 

“  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then,  Captain  ?  ” 

“Yes;  where  shall  I  find  you?” 

“  Listen,”  replied  D’Harmental,  speaking  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  no  one  but  him.  “Walk,  from  ten  to  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu. 
Look  up;  you  will  be  called  from  somewhere,  and  you 
must  mount  till  you  meet  some  one  you  know.  A  good 
breakfast  will  await  you.” 

“All  right,  Chevalier,”  replied  the  captain;  “from  ten 
to  eleven  in  the  morning.  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  con¬ 
duct  you  to  the  door,  but  you  know  it  is  not  the  custom 
with  Turks.” 

The  chevalier  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  that  he  dis- 
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pensed  with  this  formality,  and  having  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  descended  the  staircase.  He  was  only  on  the 
fourth  step  when  he  heard  the  captain  begin  the  famous 
song  of  the  dragoons  of  Malplaquet,  which  has  perhaps 
caused  as  much  blood  to  he  shed  in  duels  as  had  been 
poured  out  in  the  battle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GARRET. 

The  next  day  the  Abbe  Brigaud  came  to  the  chevalier’s 
house  at  the  same  hour  as  before ;  he  was  a  very  punctual 
man.  He  brought  with  him  three  things  particularly  use¬ 
ful  to  the  chevalier,  —  clothes,  a  passport,  and  the  report  of 
the  Prince  de  Cellamare’s  police  respecting  what  the  regent 
was  intending  to  do  on  the  present  day,  March  24,  1718. 
The  clothes  were  simple,  as  became  the  cadet  of  a  bour¬ 
geois  family  come  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris.  The 
chevalier  tried  them  on,  and  thanks  to  his  own  good 
looks,  found  that  plain  as  they  were,  they  became  him 
admirably.  The  abbe  shook  his  head.  He  would  have 
preferred  that  the  chevalier  should  not  have  looked  quite 
so  well ;  but  this  was  an  irreparable  misfortune,  to  which 
he  must  be  resigned. 

The  passport  was  in  the  name  of  Senor  Diego,  steward 
of  the  noble  house  of  Oropesa,  who  had  a  commission  to 
bring  back  to  Spain  a  sort  of  maniac,  a  bastard  of  the 
said  house,  whose  mania  was  to  believe  himself  regent  of 
France.  This  was  a  precaution  taken  to  meet  anything 
that  the  Due  d’Orleans  might  call  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage;  and  as  the  passport  was  according  to  rule, 
signed  by  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  and  “  vised  ”  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Voyer  d’Argenson,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
regent,  once  in  the  carriage,  should  not  arrive  safely  at 
Pampeluna,  when  all  would  be  done.  The  signature  of 
Monsieur  Voyer  d’Argenson  was  imitated  with  a  fidelity 
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which  did  honor  to  the  caligraphers  of  the  Prince  de 
Cellamare. 

As  to  the  report,  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  clearness ;  and 
we  reproduce  it  word  for  word,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  re¬ 
gent’s  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador’s  police  was  conducted.  It  was  dated  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

'•  To-day  the  regent  will  rise  late.  There  has  been  a  supper 
in  his  private  rooms;  Madame  d’Averne  was  there  for  the  first 
time  instead  of  Madame  de  Parabere.  The  other  women  were 
the  Duchesse  de  Falaris,  and  Saleri,  maid  of  honor  to  Madame. 
The  men  were  the  Marquis  de  Broglie,  the  Comte  de  Noce, 
the  Marquis  de  Canillac,  the  Due  de  Brancas,  and  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Simiane.  As  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafare  and  Monsieur 
de  Fargy,  they  were  detained  in  bed  by  an  illness  of  which  the 
cause  is  unknown.  At  noon  there  will  be  a  council.  The  re¬ 
gent  will  communicate  to  the  Due  du  Maine,  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  the  Due  de  Guiehe,  etc.,  the 
project  of  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  which  the 
Abbe  Dubois  has  sent  him,  announcing  his  return  in  three  or 
four  days. 

“  The  rest  of  the  day  is  given  entirely  to  paternal  occupations. 
The  day  before  yesterday  the  regent  married  his  daughter  by 
La  Desmarets,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Denis. 
She  dines  with  her  husband  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  after 
dinner  the  regent  takes  her  to  the  opera,  to  the  box  of  Madame 
Charlotte  de  Baviere.  La  Desmarets,  who  has  not  seen  her 
daughter  for  six  years,  is  told  that  if  she  wishes  to  see  her,  she 
can  come  to  the  theatre.  The  regent,  in  spite  of  his  caprice  for 
Madame  d’Averne,  still  pays  court  to  the  Marquise  de  Sabran, 
who  piques  herself  on  her  fidelity  —  not  to  her  husband,  but 
to  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  To  advance  his  affairs,  the  regent 
has  appointed  Monsieur  de  Sabran  his  maUre  d’hotel.” 

“  I  hope  that  is  business  well  done,”  said  the  Abbe  Bri- 
gaud,  when  the  chevalier  had  finished  reading  the  report. 

“  Yes,  my  dear  Abbe,”  replied  D’Harmental ;  “  but  if 
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ihe  regent  does  not  give  ns  greater  opportunities  for 
executing  our  enterprise,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to 
take  him  to  Spain.” 

“  Patience,  patience  !  ”  said  Brigaud  ;  “  there  is  time  for 
everything.  If  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to-day,  you 
probably  would  not  have  been  able  to  profit  by  it.” 

“  No  ;  you  are  right.” 

“  Then  you  see  that  what  God  does  is  well  done.  He 
has  left  us  this  day;  let  us  profit  by  it  to  move.” 

The  removal  was  neither  a  long  nor  a  difficult  busi¬ 
ness.  D’Harmental  took  his  treasure,  some  books,  and 
the  packet  which  contained  his  wardrobe,  and  drove  to  the 
abbe’s  house.  Then  he  sent  away  his  carriage,  saying  he 
should  go  into  the  country  in  the  evening,  and  should  be 
away  ten  or  twelve  days.  Then  having  changed  his 
elegant  clothes  for  those  more  in  keeping  with  the  part 
he  was  about  to  play,  he  went,  conducted  by  the  Abbe 
Brigaud,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  lodging.  It  was  a 
room,  or  rather  an  attic,  with  a  closet,  on  the  fourth  story 
at  No.  5  Ptue  du  Temps-Perdu.  The  proprietor  of  the 
house  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  Abbe  Brigaud  ;  there¬ 
fore,  thanks  to  his  recommendation,  special  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  pro¬ 
vincial.  He  found  beautifully  white  curtains,  very  fine 
linen,  and  a  well-furnished  library ;  so  he  saw  at  once 
that  if  not  so  well  off  as  in  his  own  apartments,  he 
should  be  tolerably  comfortable. 

Madame  Denis  (this  was  the  name  of  the  abbe’s  friend) 
was  waiting  to  do  the  honors  of  the  room  to  her  future 
lodger.  She  pointed  out  to  him  all  its  advantages,  and 
assured  him  that  but  for  the  hard  times  he  would  have 
had  to  pay  twice  the  rent.  She  said  that  her  house  was 
one  of  the  most  favorably  known  in  that  quarter,  and 
promised  that  there  would  be  no  noise  to  disturb  him  at 
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his  work,  since,  the  street  being  too  narrow  for  two  car¬ 
riages  to  pass  each  other,  coachmen  very  rarely  drove 
into  it.  To  all  this  the  chevalier  replied  in  a  manner  so 
modest  that  on  going  down  to  the  first  floor,  where  she 
lived,  Madame  Denis  particularly  recommended  him  to 
the  care  of  the  porter  and  his  wife.  This  young  man, 
though  in  appearance  he  could  certainly  compete  with 
the  proudest  seigneurs  of  the  court,  seemed  to  her  far 
from  having  the  bold  and  free  manners  which  the  young 
men  of  the  time  affected.  ’T  is  true  that  the  Abbe  Bri- 
gaud,  in  the  name  of  his  pupil’s  family,  had  paid  her  a 
quarter  in  advance. 

A  minute  after,  the  abbd  went  down  to  Madame  Denis’s 
room  and  completed  her  good  opinion  of  his  young  pro¬ 
tege  by  telling  her  that  he  received  absolutely  nobody  but 
himself  and  an  old  friend  of  his  father.  The  latter,  in 
spite  of  brusque  manners,  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
field,  was  a  highly  respectable  gentleman.  D’Harmental 
had  recommended  this  precaution  for  fear  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  captain  might  frighten  Madame  Denis  if  she 
happened  to  meet  him. 

When  he  was  alone,  the  chevalier,  who  had  already 
taken  the  inventory  of  his  own  room,  resolved  to  take 
that  of  the  neighborhood.  He  soon  convinced  himself 
of  the  truth  of  what  Madame  Denis  had  said  about  the 
quietness  of  the  street,  for  it  was  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide;  but  this  was  to  him  an  advantage, —  for 
he  thought  that  if  pursued  he  might,  by  means  of  a  plank 
passed  from  one  window  to  that  opposite,  escape  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  It  was  therefore  important  to 
establish  amicable  relations  with  his  opposite  neighbors. 

Unfortunately,  they  did  not  seem  much  disposed  to 
sociability ;  for  not  only  was  the  window  hermetically 
sealed,  as  the  time  of  year  demanded,  but  the  curtains 
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behind  it  were  so  closely  drawn  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  opening  through  which  he  could  look. 

More  favored  than  that  of  Madame  Denis,  the  house 
opposite  had  a  fifth  story,  or  rather  a  terrace.  An  attic 
room,  just  above  the  window  so  carefully  closed,  opened 
on  this  terrace.  It  was  probably  the  residence  of  some 
distinguished  horticulturist,  —  for  he  had  succeeded,  by 
means  of  patience  and  labor,  in  transforming  this  terrace 
into  a  garden,  containing,  in  some  twelve  feet  square,  a 
fountain,  a  grotto,  and  an  arbor.  The  fountain,  indeed, 
was  supplied  with  water  from  an  upper  reservoir,  which 
was  fed  in  winter  by  the  rain,  and  in  summer  by  what  he 
himself  poured  into  it ;  the  grotto,  ornamented  with  shell- 
work,  and  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fortress,  appeared  fit 
only  to  shelter  an  individual  of  the  canine  race ;  and  the 
arbor,  entirely  stripped  of  its  leaves,  appeared  for  the  time 
fit  only  for  an  immense  poultry-cage. 

D’Harmental  admired  the  active  industry  of  the  citizen 
of  Paris  who  had  made  for  himself  a  rural  resort  at  the 
edge  of  his  window.  He  murmured  the  famous  line  of 
Virgil,  “  0  fortunatos  nimium  !  ”  and  then,  since  the  air 
was  chilly,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  but  a 
monotonous  series  of  roofs  and  chimneys,  he  closed  his 
window,  sat  down  in  an  armchair,  put  his  feet  on  the 
hobs,  took  up  a  volume  by  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  and 
began  to  read  the  verses  addressed  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay,  which  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour  had  mentioned 
to  him,  and  which  had  a  new  interest  for  him  now  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  heroine. 

The  result  of  this  reading  was  that  the  chevalier,  while 
smiling  at  the  octogenarian  love  of  the  good  abbe,  dis¬ 
covered  that  he,  less  fortunate,  was  in  love  with  no  one. 
For  a  short  time  he  had  thought  he  loved  Madame 
d’Averne,  and  was  loved  by  her;  but  on  her  part  this 
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grand  passion  had  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  offer  of 
some  jewels  from  the  regent,  and  the  vanity  of  pleasing 
him. 

Before  this  infidelity  had  occurred,  the  chevalier  thought 
that  it  would  have  driven  him  to  despair.  It  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  he  -had  fought,  because  at  that  time  men 
fought  about  everything  that  happened,  —  probably  be¬ 
cause  duelling  was  so  strictly  forbidden.  Then  he  began 
to  perceive  how  small  a  place  this  love  had  held  in  his 
heart.  It  is  true  that  the  events  of  the  last  three  or  four 
days  had  diverted  his  mind  to  other  matters ;  but  the 
chevalier  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  these  events 
would  not  have  occurred  had  he  been  really  in  love.  A 
great  despair  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  seek  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  bal-masque  ;  and  if  he  had  not  gone  thither, 
not  one  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  in  so  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  and  in  a  manner  so  unexpected  would  have  had  a 
point  of  departure. 

The  chevalier’s  conclusion  from  this  course  of  reflection 
was  that  he  was  incapable  of  a  grand  passion,  and  that  he 
was  to  find  his  associates  among  those  charming  sinners 
who  at  that  epoch  were  so  much  in  vogue.  He  got  up, 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  his  room.  While  thus 
employed,  he  perceived  that  the  window  opposite  was  now 
wide  open ;  he  stopped  mechanically,  drew  back  his  cur¬ 
tain,  and  began  to  examine  the  room  thus  exposed. 

It  was  to  all  appearance  occupied  by  a  woman.  Near 
the  window,  on  which  a  charming  little  Italian  greyhound 
rested  her  delicate  paws,  was  an  embroidery  frame.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  window  was  an  open  harpsichord  between  two 
music-stands.  Some  crayon  drawings,  framed  in  black 
wood  with  a  gold  bead,  were  hung  on  the  walls,  which 
were  covered  with  a  Persian  paper.  Curtains  of  Indian 
chintz,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  paper,  hung  behind  the 
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muslin  curtains.  Through  a  second  window,  half-open, 
he  could  see  the  curtains  of  a  recess  which  probably  con¬ 
tained  a  bed.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  perfectly 
simple,  but  in  admirable  harmony,  which  was  due  evi¬ 
dently,  not  to  the  fortune,  but  to  the  taste  of  the  modest 
inhabitant. 

An  old  woman  was  sweeping,  dusting,  and  arranging 
the  room,  profiting  by  the  tenant’s  absence  to  do  this 
household  work  ;  for  there  was  no  one  else  to  be  seen  in 
the  room,  and  yet  it  was  clear  it  was  not  she  who  in¬ 
habited  it.  All  at  once  the  face  of  the  greyhound  — 
■whose  great  eyes  had  been  wandering  till  then,  with  the 
aristocratic  indifference  characteristic  of  that  animal  — 
became  animated.  It  leaned  its  head  over  into  the  street, 
then  with  a  miraculous  lightness  and  address,  jumped  on 
the  window-sill,  and  sat  there  pricking  up  its  long  ears 
and  raising  one  of  its  paws.  The  chevalier  understood  by 
these  signs  that  the  tenant  of  the  little  room  was  approach¬ 
ing.  He  immediately  opened  his  wdndow  ;  unfortunately 
it  was  already  too  late,  —  the  street  was  solitary. 

At  the  same  moment  the  greyhound  leaped  from  the 
window  into  the  room,  and  ran  to  the  door.  D’Har- 
mental  concluded  that  the  young  lady  was  mounting  the 
stairs.  In  order  to  see  her  at  his  ease,  he  threw  himself 
back  and  hid  behind  the  curtain ;  but  the  old  woman 
came  to  the  window  and  closed  it.  The  chevalier  did  not 
expect  this  denouement ,  and  was  seriously  disappointed. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  close  his  window 
also,  and  to  go  back  and  put  his  feet  on  the  hobs. 

The  affair  was  not  very  absorbing,  and  the  chevalier  — 
so  fond  of  companionship  and  so  accustomed  to  those 
social  trifles  which  enter  into  the  life  of  a  man  of  the 
world  —  began  then  to  perceive  how  lonely  he  should  be 
during  the  short  time  he  was  to  remain  in  that  retreat. 
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He  remembered  that  formerly  he  also  used  to  play  and 
draw ;  and  lie  thought  that  if  he  had  the  smallest  spinet 
and  some  crayons,  he  could  pass  the  time  patiently.  He 
rang  for  the  porter,  and  ashed  where  he  could  procure 
these  things.  The  porter  replied  that  every  increase  of 
furniture  must  he  at  his  own  expense ;  that  if  he  wished 
for  a  harpsichord  he  must  hire  it ;  and  that  as  to  crayons, 
he  could  get  them  at  the  shop  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
de  Cldry. 

D’Harmental  gave  a  double  louis  to  the  porter,  telling 
him  that  in  half  an  hour  he  wished  to  have  a  spinet  and 
everything  necessary  for  drawing.  The  double  louis  was 
an  argument  which  he  had  found  effective  more  than  once. 
Reproaching  himself,  however,  with  having  used  it  this 
time  with  a  carelessness  which  gave  the  lie  to  his  apparent 
position,  he  recalled  the  porter,  and  told  him  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  for  his  double  louis  to  have  not  only  paper  and 
crayons,  hut  a  month’s  hire  of  his  instrument. 

The  porter  replied  that  since  he  should  make  the  bar¬ 
gain  as  if  it  were  for  himself,  the  thing  was  possible ;  hut 
that  D’Harmental  must  certainly  pay  for  the  transportation. 
He  consented,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  desired  objects.  Such  a  wonderful  place 
is  Paris  for  every  enchanter  with  a  golden  wand.  The 
porter,  when  he  went  down,  told  his  wife  that  if  the  new 
lodger  was  not  more  careful  of  his  money,  he  would  ruin 
his  family ;  and  he  showed  her  two  crowns  of  six  francs, 
which  he  had  saved  out  of  the  double  louis.  The  woman 
took  the  two  crowns  from  the  hands  of  her  husband,  call¬ 
ing  him  a  drunkard,  and  put  them  into  a  little  bag,  hidden 
under  a  heap  of  old  clothes,  deploring  the  misfortune  of 
fathers  and  mothers  who  bleed  themselves  to  death  for 
such  good-for-nothings.  This  was  the  funeral  oration  of 
the  chevalier’s  double  louis. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  BOURGEOIS  OF  THE  RUE  DU  TEMPS-PERDU. 

During  this  time  D’Harmental  was  seated  before  the 
spinet,  playing  his  best.  The  shopkeeper  was  a  man 
blessed  with  a  fair  conscience,  and  had  sent  him  an  in¬ 
strument  nearly  in  tune  ;  so  that  the  chevalier  began  to 
perceive  that  he  was  doing  wonders,  and  almost  believed 
he  was  born  with  a  genius  for  music  which  had  awaited 
for  its  development  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
now  placed.  Doubtless  there  was  some  truth  in  this,  for 
in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  shake  he  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  five  little  fingers  delicately  raising  the 
curtain  to  see  whence  came  this  strange  music.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  at  the  sight  of  those  little  fingers  the  chevalier 
forgot  his  playing,  and  turned  round  quickly  on  the  stool, 
hoping  to  see  a  face  behind  the  hand. 

This  ill-judged  manoeuvre  destroyed  his  chances.  The 
mistress  of  the  little  room,  surprised  in  the  act  of  curi¬ 
osity,  let  the  curtain  fall.  D’Harmental,  wounded  by  this 
prudery,  closed  his  window,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  paid  no  attention  to  his  neighbor.  The  evening  he 
spent  in  reading,  drawing,  and  playing.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  there  were  so  many  minutes  in  an 
hour  and  so  many  hours  in  a  day.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  he  rang  for  the  porter,  to  give  orders  for  the  next 
day.  The  porter  did  not  respond  ;  he  had  been  in  bed  a 
long  time.  Madame  Denis  had  said  truly  that  hers  was 
a  quiet  house.  D’Harmental  then  learned  that  there  were 
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those  who  went  to  bed  about  the  time  he  ordered  his  car¬ 
riage  to  pay  visits. 

This  set  him  thinking  of  the  strange  manners  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  society  who  do  not  know  the  opera, 
who  do  not  go  to  supper-parties,  and  who  sleep  all  night 
and  are  awake  all  day.  He  thought  one  must  come  to 
the  Hue  du  Temps- Perdu  to  see  such  things,  and  prom¬ 
ised  himself  to  amuse  his  friends  with  an  account  of  this 
singularity. 

Meanwhile  D’Harmental  noticed  one  thing  that  pleased 
him  ;  and  this  was  that  his  neighbor  also  was  awake. 
This  showed  in  her  a  mind  superior  to  that  of  the  vulgar 
inhabitants  of  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.  He  had  a 
notion  that  only  those  stay  up  late  who  are  not  sleepy, 
or  who  seek  amusement.  He  forgot  all  those  who  do  so 
because  they  are  obliged  to.  At  midnight  the  light  in 
the  opposite  windows  was  extinguished ;  D’Harmental 
also  went  to  his  bed. 

The  next  day  the  Abbe  Brigaud  appeared  at  eight 
o’clock.  He  brought  D’Harmental  the  second  report  of 
the  Prince  de  Cellamare’s  secret  police.  It  was  in  these 
terms  :  — 

Three  o’clock,  a.  m. 

In  consecpience  of  the  regular  life  which  he  led  yesterday, 
the  regent  has  given  orders  to  be  called  at  nine. 

He  will  receive  certain  persons  v7hom  he  has  appointed  to 
meet  at  that  time 

From  ten  to  twelve  there  will  be  a  public  audience. 

From  twelve  to  one  the  regent  will  be  engaged  w'ith  La 
Vrilliere  and  Leblanc. 

From  one  to  two  he  will  open  letters  with  Torcy. 

At  half-past  two  there  will  be  a  council,  and  he  will  pay 
the  king  a  visit. 

At  three  o’clock  he  will  go  to  the  tennis-court  in  the  Rue 
du  Seine,  to  sustain,  with  Brancas  and  Canillac,  a  challenge 
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against  the  Due  du  Richelieu,  the  Marquis  de  Broglie,  and  the 
Comte  de  Gace. 

At  six  he  will  go  to  supper  at  the  Luxembourg  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  and  will  pass  the  evening  there. 

From  there  he  will  come  hack,  without  guards,  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  unless  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  gives  him  an 
escort  from  hers. 

“  Without  guards,  my  dear  Abbe  !  what  do  you  think 
of  that!”  said  D’Harmental,  beginning  to  dress.  “Does 
it  not  make  your  mouth  water  1  ” 

“  Without  guards,  yes,”  replied  the  abbe  ;  “  but  with 
footmen,  outriders,  a  coachman,  —  persons  who  do  not 
fight  much,  it  is  true,  but  who  cry  very  loud.  Oh, 
patience,  patience,  my  young  friend  !  You  are  in  a  great 
hurry  to  be  a  grandee  of  Spain.” 

“  No,  my  dear  Abbe  ;  but  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  give  up 
living  in  an  attic  where  I  lack  everything,  and  where  I 
am  obliged  to  dress  myself  alone,  as  you  see.  Do  you 
think  it  is  nothing  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock,  and  dress 
in  the  morning  without  a  valet  1  ” 

“Yes,  but  you  have  music,”  replied  the  abb6. 

“Ah,  indeed!”  replied  D’Harmental.  “Abbe,  open 
my  window,  I  beg,  that  they  may  see  I  receive  good  com¬ 
pany.  That  will  do  me  honor  with  my  neighbors.” 

“  Ho  !  ho  !  ”  said  the  abbe,  doing  what  D’Harmental 
asked ;  “  that  is  not  bad  at  all.” 

“How,  not  badl”  replied  D’Harmental;  “it  is  very 
good,  on  the  contrary.  It  is  from  ‘ Armida,’  pardieu  / 
The  devil  take  me  if  I  expected  to  find  that  in  the 
fourth  story  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.” 

“  Chevalier,  I  predict,”  said  the  abbe,  “  that  if  the 
singer  be  young  and  pretty,  in  a  week  thero  will  be  as 
much  trouble  to  get  you  away  as  there  is  now  to  keep 
you  here.” 
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“My  dear  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental,  “if  your  police 
were  as  good  as  those  of  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  you 
would  know  that  I  am  cured  of  love  for  a  long  time ;  and 
here  is  the  proof.  Do  not  think  I  pass  my  days  in  sigh¬ 
ing.  I  beg  when  you  go  down  you  will  send  me  some¬ 
thing  like  a  pdte  and  a  dozen  bottles  of  good  wine.  I 
trust  to  you.  I  know  you  are  a  connoisseur ;  besides, 
sent  by  you,  it  will  seem  like  a  guardian’s  attention. 
Bought  by  me,  it  would  seem  like  a  pupil’s  debauch  ; 
and  I  have  my  provincial  reputation  to  keep  up  with 
Madame  Denis.” 

“  That  is  true.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  it  is  for;  but  I 
will  send  it  to  you.” 

“  And  you  are  right,  my  dear  Abbe.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  cause.” 

“  In  an  hour  the  pdte  and  the  wine  will  be  here.” 

“  When  shall  I  see  you  again  1  ” 

“  To-morrow,  probably.” 

“Adieu,  then,  till  to-morrow.” 

“You  send  me  away  1  ” 

“  I  am  expecting  somebody.” 

“  Still  for  the  good  cause  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  assure  you.  Go,  and  may  God  preserve  you  !” 

“  Stay,  and  may  the  devil  not  get  hold  of  you  !  Re¬ 
member  that  it  was  a  woman  who  got  us  turned  out  of 
our  terrestrial  paradise.  Put  no  trust  in  women.” 

“Amen,”  said  the  chevalier,  making  a  parting  sign 
with  his  hand  to  the  Abbe  Brigaud. 

Indeed,  as  the  abbe  had  observed,  D’Harmental  was  in 
a  hurry  to  see  him  go.  His  great  love  for  music,  which 
he  had  discovered  only  the  day  before,  had  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  he  did  not  wish  his  attention  called  away 
from  what  he  had  just  heard.  The  little  which  that  hor¬ 
rible  window,  still  closed,  allowed  him  to  hear,  and  which 
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was  more  of  the  instrument  than  of  the  voice,  showed 
that  his  neighbor  was  an  excellent  musician.  The  play¬ 
ing  was  skilful ;  the  voice  was  sweet  aud  sustained,  and 
had  in  its  high  notes  and  deep  vibrations  something  which 
awoke  an  answer  in  the  heart  of  the  listener.  At  last, 
after  a  very  difficult  and  perfectly  executed  passage,  D’Har- 
mental  could  not  help  clapping  his  hands  and  crying, 
“  Bravo  !  ”  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  this  triumph,  to 
which  she  had  not  been  accustomed,  instead  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  musician,  frightened  her  so  much  that  voice 
and  harpsichord  stopped  at  the  same  instant,  and  silence 
immediately  succeeded  to  the  melody  for  which  the  cheva¬ 
lier  had  so  imprudently  manifested  his  enthusiasm. 

In  exchange,  he  saw  the  door  of  the  room  above  (which 
we  have  said  led  to  the  terrace)  open,  and  a  hand  was 
stretched  out,  evidently  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  'weather 
it  was.  The  answer  of  the  weather  seemed  reassuring, 
for  the  hand  was  almost  directly  followed  by  a  head  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  little  chintz  cap,  tied  on  the  forehead  by  a  violet 
ribbon ;  and  the  head  was  oidy  a  few  instants  in  advance 
of  a  neck  and  shoulders  clothed  in  a  kind  of  dressing- 
gown  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  cap.  This  was  not  quite 
enough  to  enable  the  chevalier  to  decide  to  which  sex  the 
individual,  who  seemed  so  cautious  about  exposure  to  the 
morning  air,  belonged.  At  last,  a  sort  of  sunbeam  having 
slipped  out  between  two  clouds,  the  timid  occupant  of  the 
terrace  appeared  to  be  encouraged  to  come  out  altogether. 
D’Harmental  then  saw,  by  his  black  velvet  knee-breeches, 
and  by  his  colored  stockings,  that  the  personage  who  had 
just  entered  on  the  scene  was  of  the  masculine  gender. 

It  was  the  horticulturist  of  whom  we  spoke.  The  bad 
weather  of  the  preceding  days  had  without  doubt  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  morning  walk,  and  had  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  garden  his  ordinary  attention  ;  for  he 
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began  to  walk  round  in  it  with  apparent  anxiety,  fearing 
that  some  accident  had  been  caused  by  the  wind  or  rain. 
But  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  fountain,  the  grotto, 
and  the  arbor,  which  were  the  three  principal  ornaments  of 
the  garden,  the  excellent  face  of  the  horticulturist  was 
lighted  by  a  ray  of  joy,  as  the  terrace  had  been  lighted  by 
a  ray  of  the  sun.  He  perceived,  not  only  that  everything 
was  in  its  place,  but  that  the  reservoir  was  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  He  thought  he  might  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  fountain  play,  —  a  prodigality  which  ordi¬ 
narily,  following  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  allowed 
himself  only  on  Sundays.  He  turned  the  cock,  and  the 
jet  rose  majestically  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
The  good  man  was  so  delighted  that  he  began  to  sing 
the  refrain  of  an  old  pastoral  song  which  D’Harmental 
had  heard  when  he  was  a  baby ;  and  while  repeating,  — 

“  Let  me  go, 

And  let  me  play 
Beneath  the  hazel-tree,” 

he  ran  to  the  window  and  called  aloud,  “  Bathilde ! 
Bathilde  !  ” 

The  chevalier  understood  that  there  was  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  rooms  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories, 
and  some  relation  between  the  horticulturist  and  the 
musician,  and  thought  that  perhaps  if  he  remained  at  the 
window  she  would  not  come  out  on  the  terrace  ;  therefore 
he  closed  his  window  with  a  careless  air,  taking  care  to 
keep  a  little  opening  behind  the  curtain,  through  which 
he  could  see  without  being  seen.  What  he  had  foreseen 
happened.  Very  soon  the  head  of  a  charming  young  girl 
appeared  at  the  window ;  but  as  without  doubt  the 
ground,  on  which  he  who  had  summoned  her  had  ven¬ 
tured  with  so  much  courage,  was  too  damp,  she  would 
not  go  any  farther.  The  little  dog,  not  less  timid  than 
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its  mistress,  remained  near  her,  resting  its  white  paws  on 
the  window-sill,  and  shaking  its  head  in  rejection  of  every 
invitation  to  go  farther  than  its  mistress  wished  to  go. 

A  dialogue  ensued  between  the  good  man  and  the  young 
girl ;  and  D’Harmental  was  able  to  examine  ber  with  the 
less  distraction  since  his  closed  window  enabled  him  to 
see  her  without  hearing  her  voice.  She  appeared  to  have 
arrived  at  that  attractive  period  of  life  when  woman,  pass¬ 
ing  from  childhood  to  youth,  is  in  the  full  bloom  of  sen¬ 
timent,  grace,  and  beauty.  He  saw  that  she  was  not  less 
than  sixteen  nor  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
that  there  existed  in  her  a  singular  mixture  of  two  races. 
She  had  the  fair  hair,  rich  complexion,  and  graceful  neck 
of  an  English  woman,  with  the  black  eyes,  cored  lips,  and 
pearly  teeth  of  a  Spaniard.  As  she  applied  no  coloring 
matter  to  her  face,  and  at  that  time  the  use  of  powder  on 
the  head  was  only  beginning  to  be  in  fashion,  —  its  use 
being  as  yet  limited  to  the  aristocracy,  —  her  complexion 
retained  its  natural  hue,  and  nothing  tarnished  the  delicate 
tints  of  her  hair. 

The  chevalier  remained  as  in  an  ecstasy.  Indeed,  up 
to  this  time  he  had  seen  but  two  classes  of  women,  —  the 
fat  and  coarse  peasants  of  the  Nivernais,  with  their  great 
feet  and  hands,  their  short  petticoats,  and  their  hats 
shaped  like  a  hunting-horn ;  and  the  women  of  the 
Parisian  aristocracy,  beautiful  without  doubt,  but  with  a 
beauty  worn  by  watching  and  pleasure,  and  by  that  re¬ 
versing  of  life  which  makes  them  what  flowers  would  be 
if  they  saw  the  sun  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  the  vivi¬ 
fying  air  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  reached  them 
only  through  the  windows  of  a  hot-house.  He  did  not 
know  this  intermediate  type,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  between 
high  society  and  the  country  people,  which  had  all  the 
elegance  of  the  one,  and  all  the  fresh  health  of  the  other. 
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Thus,  as  we  have  said,  he  remained  fixed  in  his  place ; 
and  long  after  the  young  girl  had  re-entered,  he  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  window  where  this  delightful  vision 
had  appeared. 

The  sound  of  his  door  opening  called  him  out  of  his 
ecstasy  ;  it  was  the  pdie  and  the  wine  from  Abbe  Brigaud 
making  their  solemn  entry  into  the  chevalier’s  garret. 
The  sight  of  these  provisions  reminded  him  that  at  the 
present  moment  he  had  something  better  to  do  than  to 
abandon  himself  to  contemplation,  and  that  he  had  given 
Captain  Roquefinette  a  rendezvous  with  reference  to  an 
affair  of  the  highest  importance.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
and  saw  that  it  was  ten  o’clock.  This  was,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  the  appointed  hour.  He  sent  away  the 
man  who  had  brought  the  provisions,  and  said  he  would 
lay  the  cloth  himself ;  then  opening  his  window  once 
more,  he  sat  down  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Roquefinette. 
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THE  CONTRACT. 

Hardly  had  D’Harmental  taken  his  position  at  the 
window,  when  he  perceived  the  worthy  captain  coming 
round  the  corner  from  the  Rue  Gros-Chenet,  his  head 
thrown  hack,  his  hand  on  his  hip,  and  with  the  martial 
and  decided  air  of  a  man  who,  like  the  Greek  philosopher, 
carries  everything  with  him.  His  hat,  that  thermometer 
by  which  his  friends  could  tell  the  secret  state  of  his 
finances,  and  which  on  his  fortunate  days  was  placed  as 
straight  on  his  head  as  a  pyramid  on  its  base,  had  re¬ 
sumed  that  miraculous  inclination  which  had  so  interested 
the  Baron  de  Valef,  and  by  reason  of  which  one  of  the 
points  almost  touched  his  right  shoulder,  while  the  oppo¬ 
site  point  might  forty  years  later  have  given  Franklin,  if 
Franklin  had  known  the  captain,  the  first  idea  of  the 
lightning-rod. 

Having  advanced  about  a  third  of  the  street’s  length, 
the  captain  looked  up,  according  to  his  directions,  and  saw 
the  chevalier  just  above  him.  He  who  waited  and  he 
who  was  waited  for  exchanged  nods ;  and  the  captain,  hav¬ 
ing  calculated  the  distance  at  a  glance,  and  recognized  the 
door  which  ought  to  correspond  with  the  window  above, 
stepped  over  the  threshold  of  Madame  Denis’s  quiet 
house  with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  it  had  been  a  tavern. 
The  chevalier  shut  the  window,  and  drew  the  curtains 
with  the  greatest  care,  —  either  in  order  that  his  pretty 
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neighbor  might  not  see  him  with  the  captain,  or  that  the 
captain  might  not  see  her. 

A  moment  later  D’Harmental  heard  the  sound  of  his 
visitor’s  steps,  and  the  beating  of  his  sword  against  the 
balusters.  Having  arrived  at  the  third  story,  as  the  light 
which  came  from  below  was  not  reinforced  by  any  light 
from  above,  the  captain  found  himself  in  difficulty,  not 
knowing  whether  to  stop  where  he  was  or  to  mount 
hig'her.  Then  after  coughing  in  the  most  significant 
manner,  and  finding  that  this  call  remained  unnoticed, 
“Morbleu!  ’  said  he.  “  Chevalier,  as  you  probably  did 
not  bring  me  here  to  break  my  neck,  open  your  door  or 
call  out,  so  that  I  may  be  guided  either  by  the  light  of 
heaven  or  by  the  sound  of  your  voice ;  otherwise  I  shall  be 
lost  neither  more  nor  less  than  was  Theseus  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth.”  And  the  captain  began  to  sing  in  a  loud  voice  : 

“  Fair  Ariadne,  I  beg  of  you 
Help  me,  by  lending  me  your  clew. 

Tonton,  tonton,  tontaine,  tonton  !  ” 

The  chevalier  ran  to  his  door  and  opened  it. 

“  My  friend,”  said  the  captain,  “  the  ladder  up  to  your 
pigeon-house  is  infernally  dark  ;  still,  here  I  am,  faithful 
to  the  agreement,  exact  to  the  time.  Ten  o’clock  was 
striking  as  I  came  over  the  Pont-Neuf.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  a  man  of  your  word,  —  I  see  that,”  said 
the  chevalier,  offering  his  hand  to  the  captain  ;  “  bnt  come 
in  at  once,  —  it  is  important  that  my  neighbors  should  not 
notice  you.” 

“  In  that  case  I  am  as  dumb  as  a  log,”  answered  the 
captain ;  “  besides,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  pdle  and 
the  bottles  which  covered  the  table,  “  you  have  hit  upon 
the  true  way  of  shutting  my  mouth.” 

The  chevalier  shut  the  door  behind  the  captain  and 
pushed  the  bolt. 
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“  Ah,  ah  !  mystery  1  So  much  the  better  ;  I  am  fond 
of  mystery.  There  is  almost  always  something  to  be 
gained  when  people  begin  by  saying,  ‘  Hush  !  ’  In  any 
case,  you  cannot  do  better  than  address  yourself  to  your 
servant,”  continued  the  captain,  resorting  again  to  mytho¬ 
logical  allusions.  “  You  see  in  me  the  grandson  of  Har- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence  ;  so  do  not  be  uneasy.” 

“That  is  well,  Captain,”  answered  D’Harmental;  “for 
I  confess  that  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  of  sufficient 
importance  for  me  to  claim  your  discretion  beforehand.” 

“  It  is  granted,  Chevalier.  While  I  was  giving  a  lesson 
to  little  Ravanne,  I  saw,  out  of  a  corner  of  my  eye,  that 
you  were  a  skilful  swordsman  ;  and  I  love  brave  men. 
Then  in  return  for  a  little  service  of  trifling  importance, 
you  gave  me  a  horse  worth  a  hundred  louis  ;  and  I  love 
generous  men.  Thus,  since  you  are  twice  my  man,  why 
should  I  not  be  yours  once?” 

“Well,”  said  the  chevalier,  “I  see  that  we  understand 
each  other.” 

“  Speak,  and  I  will  listen,”  answered  the  captain, 
assuming  his  gravest  air. 

“  You  will  listen  better  seated,  my  dear  guest.  Let  us 
go  to  breakfast.” 

“You  preach  like  Saint  Jean  Bouche  d’Or,  Chevalier,” 
said  the  captain,  taking  off  his  sword  and  placing  that  and 
his  hat  on  the  harpsichord ;  “  so  that,”  he  continued, 
sitting  down  opposite  D’Harmental,  “one  cannot  differ 
from  you  in  opinion.  I  am  here ;  command  the  manoeuvre, 
and  I  will  execute  it.” 

“  Taste  that  wine  while  I  cut  the  pdte .” 

“  That  is  right,”  said  the  captain  ;  “  let  us  divide  our 
forces  and  fight  the  enemy  separately  ;  then  let  us  reunite 
to  exterminate  what  remains.” 

And  joining  practice  to  theory,  the  captain  seized  the 
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first  bottle  by  the  neck,  drew  the  cork,  and  having  poured 
out  a  bumper,  drank  it  off  with  such  ease  that  one  would 
have  said  that  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  some  peculiar 
faculty  of  deglutition.  However,  to  do  him  justice,  as 
soon  as  he  had  swallowed  it,  he  perceived  that  the  liquor 
which  he  had  disposed  of  so  cavalierly  merited  a  more 
particular  attention  than  he  had  given  it. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  he,  clicking  his  tongue,  and  putting  down 
his  glass  with  a  respectful  deliberation,  “what  have  I 
done,  unworthy  that  I  am  1  I  drink  nectar  as  if  it  were 
trash,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast !  Ah  !  ”  he 
continued,  shaking  his  head,  “  Roquefinette,  my  friend, 
you  are  getting  old.  Ten  years  ago  you  would  have 
known  what  it  was  when  the  first  drop  touched  your 
palate,  while  now  you  want  many  trials  to  know  the 
worth  of  things.  To  your  health,  Chevalier  !  ” 

And  this  time  the  captain,  more  circumspect,  drank  the 
second  glass  slowly,  and  set  it  down  three  times  before  he 
finished  it,  winking  his  eyes  in  sign  of  satisfaction.  Then 
when  he  had  finished,  “  This,”  he  said,  “  is  of  the  hermi  • 
tage  of  1702,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Friedlingen.  If 
your  wine-merchant  has  much  like  that,  and  if  he  will 
give  credit,  let  me  have  his  address.  I  promise  him  a 
good  customer.” 

“Captain,”  answered  the  chevalier,  slipping  an  enor¬ 
mous  slice  of  pate  upon  the  plate  of  his  guest,  “  my  wine- 
merchant  not  only  gives  credit,  but  to  my  friends  he  gives 
altogether.” 

“  Oh,  the  honest  man  !  ”  cried  the  captain.  Then  after 
a  minute’s  silence,  during  which  a  superficial  observer 
would  have  thought  him  absorbed  in  appreciation  of  the 
pdte,  as  he  had  been  an  instant  before  in  that  of  the  wine, 
he  leaned  his  two  elbows  on  the  table,  and  looking  at 
D’Harmental  with  a  sly  expression  between  his  knife  and 
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fork,  “So,  my  dear  Chevalier,”  said  lie,  “we  conspire,  it 
seems ;  and  in  order  to  succeed,  we  have  need  of  poor 
Captain  Roquefmette.” 

“And  who  told  you  that,  Captain!”  broke  in  the 
chevalier,  trembling  in  spite  of  himself. 

“  Who  told  me  that!  Pardieu!  it  is  an  easy  riddle  to 
solve.  A  man  who  gives  away  horses  worth  a  hundred 
louis,  who  drinks  wine  at  a  pistole  the  bottle,  and  who 
lodges  in  a  garret  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu,  what  the 
devil  do  you  imagine  he  is  doing  if  not  conspiring  !  ” 

“Well,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  laughing,  “I  shall 
never  he  discreet ;  you  have  divined  the  truth.  Does  a  con¬ 
spiracy  frighten  you  !  ”  he  continued,  filling  his  guest’s  glass. 

“  Me  1  frighten  me  !  Who  says  that  anything  on  earth 
can  frighten  Captain  Roquefmette  1  ” 

“Not  I,  Captain;  for  at  the  first  glance,  at  the  first 
word,  I  fixed  on  you  as  my  second.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  to  say  that  if  you  are  hung  on  a  scaffold 
twenty  feet  high,  I  shall  be  hung  on  one  ten  feet  high, 
that ’s  all  !  ” 

“  Peste  !  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  refilling  his  glass, 
“  if  one  always  began  by  seeing  things  in  their  worst 
light,  one  never  would  attempt  anything.” 

“Because  I  have  spoken  of  the  gallows!”  answered 
the  captain.  “  That  proves  nothing.  "What  is  the  gal¬ 
lows  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher  1  One  of  the  thousand 
ways  of  parting  from  life,  and  certainly  one  of  the  least 
disagreeable.  One  can  see  that  you  never  have  looked 
the  thing  in  the  face,  since  you  have  such  an  aversion  to 
it.  Besides,  on  proving  our  noble  descent,  we  shall  have 
our  heads  cut  off,  like  Monsieur  de  Rohan.  Did  you  see 
Monsieur  de  Rohan’s  head  cut  off!”  continued  the  cap¬ 
tain,  looking  at  D’Harmental.  “  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  like  you,  and  of  about  your  age.  He  con- 
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spired,  as  you  propose  doing,  but  the  conspiracy  was  a 
failure.  That  is  always  possible,  for  any  one  may  be 
deceived.  They  built  him  a  beautiful  black  scaffold ; 
they  allowed  him  to  turn  toward  the  window  where  his 
mistress  was ;  they  cut  the  neck  of  his  shirt  with  scissors. 
But  the  executioner  was  a  bungler,  accustomed  to  hang 
and  not  to  decapitate,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  strike 
three  or  four  times  to  cut  the  head  off,  and  after  all,  was 
obliged  to  use  a  knife  which  he  drew  from  his  girdle,  and 
with  which  he  chopped  so  well  that  he  at  last  succeeded. 
Come,  you  are  a  brave  man,”  continued  the  captain,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  chevalier  had  listened  without  frowning  to 
the  details  of  that  horrible  execution.  “  Enough !  I 
am  your  man.  Against  whom  are  we  conspiring  1  Let 
us  see.  Is  it  against  Monsieur  le  Due  du  Maine  ?  Is  it 
against  Monsieur  le  Due  d’Orleans  ?  Must  we  break  the 
lame  one’s  other  leg  ?  Must  we  cut  out  the  blind  one’s 
other  eye?  I  am  ready.” 

“  Nothing  of  all  that,  Captain  ;  and  if  it  pleases  God, 
there  will  be  no  blood  spilled.” 

“What  is  going  on,  then?” 

“  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  abduction  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua’s  secretary  ?  ” 

“  Of  Matthioli  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Pardieu  !  I  know  the  affair  better  than  any  one,  for  I 
saw  them  pass  as  they  were  conducting  him  to  Pignerol. 
It  was  the  Chevalier  de  Saint-Martin  and  Monsieur  de 
Villebois  who  did  it ;  and  by  this  token,  they  each  had 
three  thousand  francs  for  themselves  and  their  men.” 

“That  was  only  middling  pay,”  said  D’Harmental, 
with  a  disdainful  air. 

“You  think  so,  Chevalier  ?  Nevertheless,  three  thou¬ 
sand  francs  is  a  nice  little  sum.” 
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“  Then  for  three  thousand  francs  you  would  have  under¬ 
taken  it  ?  ” 

“I  would  have  undertaken  it,”  answered  the  captain. 

“  But  if  instead  of  carrying  off  a  secretary,  it  had  been 
proposed  to  you  to  carry  off  a  duke  1  ” 

“  That  would  have  been  dearer.” 

“But  you  would  have  undertaken  it  all  the  samel” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  should  have  asked  double,  that  is  all.” 

“  And  if  while  giving  you  double  pay,  a  man  like  my¬ 
self  had  said  to  you,  ‘  Captain,  it  is  not  an  obscure  danger 
that  I  plunge  you  into  ;  it  is  a  struggle  in  which  I  am 
myself  engaged,  like  you,  and  in  which  I  venture  my 
name,  my  future,  and  my  head,’  what  would  you  have 
answered  ?  ” 

“  I  would  have  given  him  my  hand,  as  I  now  give  it 
you.  Now  what  is  the  business'?” 

The  chevalier  filled  his  own  glass  and  that  of  the 
captain. 

“  To  the  health  of  the  regent,”  said  he,  “  and  may  he 
arrive  without  accident  at  the  Spanish  frontier,  as  Mat- 
thioli  arrived  at  Pignerol !  ” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  ”  said  the  captain,  raising  his  glass.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  “And  why  not?”  he  continued;  “the 
regent  is  but  a  man,  after  all.  Only  we  shall  neither  be 
hung  nor  decapitated ;  we  shall  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 
To  any  one  else  I  should  say  that  a  regent  would  be 
dearer;  but  to  you,  Chevalier,  I  have  only  one  price. 
Give  me  six  thousand  francs,  and  I  will  find  a  dozen 
determined  men.” 

“  But  those  twelve  men,  —  do  you  think  that  you 
may  trust  them  ?  ” 

“  What  need  for  their  knowing  what  they  are  doing? 
They  will  think  they  are  only  carrying  out  a  wager.” 

“  And  I,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  opening  a  desk 
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and  taking  from  it  a  bag  containing  a  thousand  pistoles, 
“  will  show  you  that  I  do  not  haggle  with  my  friends. 
Here  are  two  thousand  francs  in  gold.  Take  them  on 
account  if  we  succeed,  if  we  fail,  we  will  cry  quits.” 

“  Chevalier,”  answered  the  captain,  taking  the  bag  of 
money  and  poising  it  on  his  hand  with  an  indescribable 
air  of  satisfaction,  “  I  will  not  do  you  the  injustice  of 
counting  after  you.  When  is  the  affair  to  be  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  yet,  Captain  ;  but  if  you  find  the 
pdte  to  your  taste,  and  the  wine  good,  and  if  you  will 
do  me  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with  me  every  day 
as  you  have  done  to-day,  I  will  keep  you  informed  of 
everything.” 

“  That  would  not  do,  Chevalier,”  said  the  captain.  “  I 
should  not  have  come  to  you  three  mornings  before  the 
police  of  that  cursed  D’Argenson  would  be  on  our  tracks. 
Luckily,  he  has  to  deal  with  some  one  a4  clever  as  him¬ 
self,  and  I  am  used  to  playing  hide-and-seek  with  him. 
No,  no,  Chevalier,  from  now  till  the  moment  for  action, 
the  less  we  see  of  each  other  the  better ;  or  rather,  wre  must 
not  see  each  other  at  all.  Your  street  is  not  a  long  one, 
and  as  it  opens  at  one  end  on  the  Rue  du  Gros-Chenet, 
and  at  the  other  on  the  Rue  Montmartre,  I  shall  have  no 
reason  for  coming  through  it.  Here,”  he  continued,  de¬ 
taching  his  shoulder-knot,  “  take  this  ribbon.  The  day 
that  you  want  me,  tie  it  to  a  nail  outside  your  window. 
I  shall  understand  what  that  means,  and  will  climb  your 
stairs.” 

“What,  Captain!”  said  DTTarmental,  seeing  that  his 
companion  had  risen  and  was  fastening  on  his  sword.  “  Are 
you  going  without  finishing  the  bottle?  What  lias  the 
wine,  which  you  appeared  to  appreciate  so  much  a  little 
while  ago,  done  to  you,  that  you  despise  it  so  now?” 

“  It  is  just  because  I  appreciate  it  still  that  I  tear 
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myself  away  from  it ;  and  the  proof  that  I  do  not  despise 
it,”  said  the  captain,  tilling  his  glass,  “  is  that  I  am  going 
to  say  to  it  a  last  adieu.  To  your  health,  Chevalier !  you 
may  boast  of  having  good  wine.  Hum  !  And  now,  n-o, 
no,  that  is  all.  I  shall  take  to  water  till  I  see  the  ribbon 
flutter  from  your  window.  Try  to  let  it  be  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  water  is  a  liquid  that  plays  the  devil  with 
my  constitution.” 

“  But  why  do  you  go  so  soon  1  ” 

“  Because  I  know  Captain  Eoquefinette.  He  is  a  good 
fellow;  but  when  he  sits  down  before  a  bottle  he  must 
drink,  and  when  he  has  drunk  he  must  talk  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  well  one  talks,  remember  that  those  who  talk  much 
always  finish  by  making  some  blunder.  Adieu,  Cheva¬ 
lier.  Do  not  forget  the  crimson  ribbon ;  I  go  to  look 
after  our  business.” 

“  Adieu,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental ;  “  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  I  have  no  need  to  preach  discretion  to  you.” 

The  captain  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  mouth 
with  his  right  thumb,  placed  his  hat  straight  on  his  head, 
raised  his  sword  for  fear  of  its  making  a  noise  in  striking 
against  the  wall,  and  went  downstairs  as  silently  as  if 
he  had  feared  that  every  step  would  echo  in  the  Hotel 
d'Argenson. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SEE-SAW. 

The  chevalier  remained  alone ;  but  in  the  conversation 
which  he  had  had  with  the  captain  he  found  so  much 
matter  for  reflection  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
have  recourse  either  to  the  poetry  of  the  Abbe  de  Chau- 
lieu,  his  harpsichord,  or  his  crayons.  Indeed,  until  now 
he  had  been  only  half  engaged  in  the  hazardous  enter¬ 
prise  of  which  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  and  the  Prince  de 
Cellamare  had  predicted  to  him  the  happy  ending,  and  of 
which  the  captain,  in  order  to  try  his  courage,  had  so 
brutally  exhibited  to  him  the  bloody  termination  that 
might  ensue.  As  yet  he  had  only  been  the  end  of  a 
chain,  and  on  breaking  away  from  one  side,  he  would 
have  been  loose.  Now  he  had  become  an  intermediate 
link,  fastened  at  both  ends,  and  attached  at  the  same 
time  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  extremes  of  society. 

In  a  word,  from  this  hour  he  no  longer  belonged  to  him¬ 
self;  he  was  like  the  Alpine  traveller,  who,  having  lost  his 
way,  stops  in  the  middle  of  an  unknown  road,  and  meas¬ 
ures  with  his  eye,  for  the  first  time,  the  mountain  which  . 
rises  above  him  and  the  gulf  which  yawns  beneath  his  feet. 

Happily,  the  chevalier  had  the  calm,  cold,  and  resolute 
courage  of  a  man  in  whom  blood  and  bile,  —  those  two 
opposite  forces,  —  instead  of  neutralizing,  stimulated  each 
other.  He  engaged  in  a  perilous  enterprise  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  the  sanguine  temperament ;  and  once  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  enterprise,  he  faced  its  peril  with  the  quiet 
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resolution  of  the  bilious  temperament.  And  therefore 
the  chevalier  was  likely  to  be  as  dangerous  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  as  in  a  duel ;  for  as  his  calmness  enabled  him  in 
a  duel  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  error  on  the  part 
of  his  adversary,  so  in  a  conspiracy  it  would  enable  him 
to  reunite,  as  often  as  they  were  broken,  those  impercep¬ 
tible  threads  on  which  the  success  of  great  enterprises 
depends.  Madame  du  Maine  had  good  reason  for  saying 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  that  she  might  put  out  her 
lantern,  and  that  she  believed  she  had  at  last  found  a 
man. 

But  this  man  was  young,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with 
a  heart  open  to  all  the  illusions  and  all  the  poetry  of  that 
early  period  of  life.  As  a  child  he  had  laid  down  his 
playthings  at  the  feet  of  his  mother.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  come  to  exhibit  his  handsome  uniform  as  colonel 
to  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  Indeed,  in  every  enterprise 
of  his  life  some  loved  image  had  gone  before  him,  and  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  danger  with  the  certainty  that 
if  he  should  perish,  there  would  be  some  one  surviving 
who  would  mourn  his  fate. 

But  his  mother  was  dead ;  the  last  woman  by  whom  he 
had  believed  himself  loved  had  betrayed  him ;  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  bound  solely  by  interest 
to  men  to  whom  he  would  become  an  obstacle  as  soon  as 
he  ceased  to  be  an  instrument,  anc  who,  if  he  should  fall, 
far  from  mourning  his  loss,  would  only  see  in  it  a  cause 
of  satisfaction.  Now,  this  isolated  position,  which  ought 
to  be  desired  by  all  men  in  a  great  danger,  is  almost 
always  (such  is  the  egotism  of  our  nature)  a  cause  of  pro¬ 
found  discouragement.  Such  is  the  horror  of  nothingness 
in  man  that  he  believes  he  still  survives  in  the  sentiments 
which  he  has  inspired,  and  he  in  some  measure  consoles 
himself  for  leaving  the  world  by  thinking  of  the  regrets 
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which  will  accompany  his  memory,  and  of  the  devotion 
which  will  visit  his  tomb.  Thus,  at  this  crisis,  the  cheva¬ 
lier  would  have  given  everything  to  be  loved,  if  it  was 
only  by  a  dog. 

He  was  plunged  in  tbe  saddest  of  these  reflections 
when,  passing  and  repassing  before  his  window,  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  his  neighbor’s  was  open.  He  stopped  suddenly 
and  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  cast  off  the  most  sombre  of 
his  thoughts ;  then  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  his  head  on  his  hand,  he  tried  to  give  a  different 
direction  to  his  thoughts  by  looking  at  exterior  objects. 
But  man  is  no  more  the  master  of  his  waking  thoughts 
than  he  is  of  those  that  come  to  him  in  sleep ;  and  the 
dreams  that  visit  him,  whether  his  eyes  are  open  or  closed, 
follow  a  development  that  is  independent  of  his  will,  and 
attach  themselves,  beneath  his  consciousness,  to  invisible 
threads,  which,  vibrating  at  length  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  reveal  their  existence.  Then  objects  the  most 
incongruous  come  into  relation,  and  thoughts  the  most  in¬ 
coherent  fall  into  place  :  and  one  is  visited  by  fugitive 
gleams,  which  if  they  were  not  instantly  extinguished 
would  perhaps  disclose  future  events.  One  perceives  then 
that  there  is  something  wonderful  in  him,  and  compre¬ 
hends  that  he  is  only  a  machine  moved  by  invisible  hands ; 
and  according  as  he  is  a  fatalist  or  a  believer  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  he  bends  beneath  the  unintelligent  caprice  of  Chance, 
or  bows  before  the  mysterious  will  of  God. 

Thus  it  wras  with  D’Harmental.  He  had  sought,  by 
looking  at  objects  foreign  to  his  remembrances  and  his 
hopes,  some  distraction  from  his  present  situation ;  and 
he  found  only  a  sequel  to  his  thoughts. 

The  young  girl  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  morning  was 
seated  near  her  window,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
last  rays  of  daylight ;  she  was  working  at  some  kind  of 
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embroidery.  Behind  her  the  harpsichord  was  open,  and 
on  a  stool  at  her  feet  her  greyhound  slept  the  light  sleep 
of  an  animal  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  guard  of  man, 
waking  at  every  noise  which  arose  from  the  street,  raising 
its  ears,  and  stretching  out  its  elegant  head  over  the 
window-sill ;  then  it  lay  down  again,  placing  one  of  its 
little  paws  upon  its  mistress’s  knees.  All  this  was  deli¬ 
ciously  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  which 
penetrated  into  the  room,  sparkling  on  the  steel  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  harpsichord  and  the  gold  beading  of  the 
picture-frames.  The  rest  was  in  twilight. 

Then  it  seemed  to  the  chevalier  —  perhaps  because  of 
the  mood  he  was  in  when  this  picture  caught  his  eye  — 
that  this  young  girl  with  the  calm  and  sweet  face  came 
into  his  life  like  one  of  those  personages  who  remain 
behind  the  scenes  until  a  given  moment  arrives,  and  then 
in  the  second  or  third  act  make  their  entry  to  take  part 
in  the  action,  and  sometimes  to  change  the  denouement. 

Since  he  had  been  of  the  age  when  one  sees  angels  in 
one’s  dreams,  he  had  seen  no  one  like  her.  She  was  a 
combination  of  beauty,  candor,  and  simplicity,  such  as 
may  be  seen  sometimes  in  those  charming  heads  which 
Greuze  has  copied,  not  from  nature,  but  from  the  reflec¬ 
tions  in  the  mirror  of  his  imagination.  Then  forgetting 
everything,  —  the  humble  condition  in  which  without 
doubt  she  had  been  born,  the  street  where  he  had  found  her, 
the  modest  room  which  she  had  inhabited,  —  seeing  nothing- 
in  the  woman  except  the  woman  herself,  he  attributed  to 
her  a  heart  corresponding  with  her  face,  and  thought 
what  would  be  the  happiness  of  the  man  who  should  first 
cause  that  heart  to  beat,  who  should  be  looked  upon  with 
love  by  those  beautiful  eyes,  and  who  in  a  first  kiss 
should  gather  from  those  lips,  so  fresh  and  so  pure,  that 
flower  of  the  soul,  —  the  confession,  “  I  love  you.” 
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Such  are  the  different  aspects  which  the  same  objects 
borrow  from  the  situation  of  him  who  looks  at  them. 
A  week  before,  in  the  midst  of  his  gayety,  in  his  life 
which  no  danger  menaced,  between  a  breakfast  at  the 
tavern  and  a  stag-hunt,  between  a  wager  at  tennis  and 
a  supper  at  La  Fillon’s,  if  D’Harmental  had  met  this 
young  girl  he  would  doubtless  have  seen  in  her  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  charming  grisette,  whom  he  would  have  had 
followed  by  his  valet  de  chambre,  and  to  whom  the 
next  day  he  would  have  outrageously  offered  a  present 
of  some  twenty-five  louis. 

But  the  D’Harmental  of  a  week  ago  existed  no  more. 
In  the  place  of  the  handsome  seigneur  —  elegant,  wild,  dis¬ 
sipated,  and  certain  of  life  —  was  an  isolated  young  man, 
walking  in  the  shade,  alone,  and  self-reliant,  without  a 
star  to  guide  him,  who  might  suddenly  feel  the  earth 
open  under  his  feet,  or  the  heavens  burst  above  his  head. 
He  had  need  of  a  support,  so  feeble  was  he ;  he  had  need 
of  love ;  he  had  need  of  poetry.  It  was  not  then  wonder¬ 
ful  that  searching  for  a  Madonna  to  whom  to  address  his 
prayers,  he  raised  in  his  imagination  this  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  from  the  material  and  prosaic  sphere  in  which 
he  found  her,  and  that  drawing  her  into  his  own  he 
placed  her  —  not  such  as  she  was,  doubtless,  but  such 
as  he  wished  her  to  be  —  on  the  empty  pedestal  of  his 
past  adorations. 

All  at  once  the  young  girl  raised  her  head,  and  hap¬ 
pening  to  look  in  his  direction  saw  the  pensive  figure 
of  the  chevalier  through  the  glass.  It  appeared  evident 
to  her  that  the  young  man  remained  there  on  her  account, 
and  that  it  was  at  her  he  was  looking.  Then  a  bright 
blush  spread  over  her  face.  However,  she  pretended  she 
had  seen  nothing,  and  bent  her  head  once  more  over  her 
embroidery.  But  a  minute  afterward  she  rose,  moved 
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carelessly  about  the  room,  and  then  without  ostentation 
or  appearance  of  false  prudery,  but  nevertheless  with  a 
certain  embarrassment,  she  returned  and  shut  the  win¬ 
dow.  D’Harmental  remained  where  he  was  and  as  he 
was,  continuing,  in  spite  of  the  shutting  of  the  window, 
to  advance  into  the  imaginary  country  where  his  thoughts 
were  straying. 

Once  or  twice  he  thought  that  he  saw  the  curtain  of 
his  neighbor’s  window  raised,  as  if  she  wished  to  know 
whether  he  whose  indiscretion  had  driven  her  from  her 
place  was  still  at  his.  At  last  a  few  masterly  chords  were 
heard ;  a  sweet  harmony  followed  ;  and  then  D’Harmen¬ 
tal  opened  his  window  in  his  turn. 

He  had  not  been  mistaken  ;  his  neighbor  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  musician.  She  executed  two  or  three  little  pieces, 
but  without  blending  her  voice  with  the  sound  of  the 
instrument  ;  and  D’Harmental  found  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  listening  to  her  as  he  had  found  in  looking 
at  her.  Suddenly  she  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  passage. 
D’Harmental  supposed  either  that  she  had  seen  him  at 
his  window,  and  wished  to  punish  him  for  his  curiosity, 
or  that  some  one  had  come  in  and  interrupted  her.  He 
stepped  back,  but  placed  himself  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  window,  and  soon  discovered  that  his  last  supposition 
was  the  true  one. 

A  man  came  to  the  window,  raised  the  curtain,  and 
pressed  his  fat,  good-natured  face  against  the  glass,  while 
with  one  hand  he  beat  a  march  against  the  panes.  The 
chevalier  recognized,  in  spite  of  a  noticeable  difference  in 
his  toilet,  the  man  of  the  water-jet  whom  he  had  seen  on 
the  terrace  in  the  morning,  and  who  had  twice  pronounced 
so  familiarly  the  name  of  “Bathilde.” 

This  figure,  more  than  prosaic,  produced  the  effect 
which  naturally  might  have  been  expected  ;  that  is  to 
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say,  it  brought  D’Harmental  back  from  imaginary  to  real 
life.  He  had  forgotten  this  man,  who  made  such  a 
strange  and  complete  contrast  with  the  young  girl,  and 
who  of  course  must  be  her  father,  her  lover,  or  her  hus¬ 
band.  But  in  either  of  these  cases,  what  could  there  be 
in  common  between  the  daughter,  the  wife,  or  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  such  a  man,  and  the  noble  and  aristocratic  cheva¬ 
lier  1  A  woman  —  and  it  is  a  misfortune  springing  from 
her  dependent  situation  —  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
grandeur  or  vulgarity  of  him  on  whose  arm  she  leans; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  gardener  was  not 
formed  to  maintain  poor  Batliilde  at  the  height  to  which 
the  chevalier  had  raised  her  in  his  dreams. 

Then  he  began  to  laugh  at  his  own  folly ;  and  the  night 
having  arrived,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  been  outside  the 
door  since  the  day  before,  he  determined  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  town,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  truth 
of  the  Prince  cle  Cellamare’s  reports.  He  wrapped  him¬ 
self  in  his  cloak,  descended  the  four  stories,  and  bent  his 
steps  toward  the  Luxembourg,  whither,  according  to  the 
note  which  the  Abbe  Brigand  had  brought  him  in  the 
morning,  the  regent  was  going  that  evening,  without 
guards,  to  take  supper  with  his  daughter. 

Arrived  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
chevalier  saw  none  of  those  signs  which  should  announce 
that  the  Due  d’Orleans'  was  at  his  daughter’s  house. 
There  was  only  one  sentinel  at  the  door,  whereas,  from 
the  moment  that  the  regent  entered,  a  second  was  gen¬ 
erally  placed  there.  Besides,  he  saw  no  carriage  waiting 
in  the  court,  no  footmen  nor  outriders  ;  it  was  evident, 
then,  that  Monsieur  le  Due  d’Orleans  had  not  yet  come. 
The  chevalier  waited  to  see  him  pass,  for  as  the  regent 
never  breakfasted,  and  took  nothing  but  a  cup  of  choco¬ 
late  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  rarely  supped  later 
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than  six  o’clock  ;  and  a  quarter  to  six  had  struck  at  the 
St.  Sulpice  at  the  moment  when  the  chevalier  turned  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Conde  and  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard. 

The  chevalier  waited  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  Rue  de 
Tournon,  going  from  the  Rue  du  Petit-Lion  to  the  palace, 
without  seeing  what  he  had  come  to  look  for.  At  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  eight  he  saw  signs  of  activity  at  the  Luxembourg. 
A  carriage,  with  outriders  armed  with  torches,  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  A  minute  later  three  women  got  in, 
and  he  heard  the  coachman  call  to  the  outriders,  “  To  the 
Palais  Royal !  ”  The  outriders  set  olf  at  a  gallop,  the  car¬ 
riage  followed,  the  sentinel  presented  arms  ;  and  though 
the  elegant  equipage  with  the  royal  arms  of  France  passed 
him  quickly,  the  chevalier  recognized  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri,  Madame  de  Mouchy,  her  lady  of  honor,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Pons,  her  tire-woman. 

There  had  been  an  important  error  in  the  report  sent  to 
the  chevalier ;  it  was  the  daughter  who  went  to  the  father, 
not  the  father  who  went  to  the  daughter. 

Nevertheless,  the  chevalier  still  waited,  for  some  acci¬ 
dent  might  have  happened  to  the  regent,  which  had  de¬ 
tained  him  at  home.  An  hour  after,  he  saw  the  carriage 
return.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri  was  laughing  at  a  story 
which  Broglie  was  telling  her.  Then  there  had  not  been 
any  serious  accident.  The  police  of  the  Prince  de  Cella- 
mare  had  made  a  mistake. 

The  chevalier  returned  home  about  ten  o’clock  without 
having  been  recognized.  He  had  some  trouble  to  get  the 
door  opened,  for  according  to  the  patriarchal  habits  of 
Madame  Denis’s  house,  the  porter  had  gone  to  bed.  Ho 
came  out  grumbling  to  unfasten  the  bolts.  D’Harmental 
slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand,  saying  to  him,  once  for  all, 
that  he  should  sometimes  return  late,  but  that  every  time 
he  did  so  he  would  give  him  the  same  gratuity  ;  upon 
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which  the  porter  thanked  him,  and  assured  him  that  he 
was  perfectly  welcome  to  come  home  at  any  time  he  liked, 
or  even  not  to  return  at  all. 

On  returning  to  his  room,  D’Harmental  saw  that  his 
neighbor’s  was  lighted  irp ;  he  placed  his  candle  behind 
a  piece  of  furniture,  and  approached  the  window,  so  that 
as  much  as  the  muslin  curtains  allowed,  he  could  see  into 
her  room,  while  she  could  not  see  into  his. 

She  was  seated  near  a  table,  drawing  probably  on  a 
card  which  she  held  on  her  knees,  for  he  saw  her  profile 
standing  out  black  against  the  light  behind  her.  Shortly 
another  shadow,  which  the  chevalier  recognized  as  that  of 
the  good  man  of  the  terrace,  passed  twice  between  the 
light  and  the  window.  At  last  the  shade  approached  the 
young  girl ;  she  offered  her  forehead ;  the  shadow  imprinted 
a  kiss  on  it,  and  went  away  with  his  candle  in  his  hand. 
Directly  afterward  the  windows  of  the  fifth  story  were 
lighted  up.  All  these  little  circumstances  spoke  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  understand.  The 
man  of  the  terrace  was  not  the  husband  of  Bathilde  ;  he 
must  be  her  father. 

D’Harmental,  without  knowing  why,  felt  overjoyed  at 
this  discovery ;  he  opened  his  window  as  softly  as  he 
could,  and  leaned  on  the  bar,  which  served  him  as  a  sup¬ 
port,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  shadow.  He  fell  into 
the  same  revery  out  of  which  he  had  been  startled  that 
morning  by  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  gardener.  Hi 
about  an  hour  the  girl  rose,  put  down  her  card  and  cray¬ 
ons  on  the  table,  advanced  toward  the  alcove,  knelt  on 
a  chair  before  the  second  window,  and  offered  up  her 
prayers.  D’Harmental  understood  that  her  laborious  task 
was  finished ;  but  remembering  the  curiosity  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  neighbor  when  ho  had  begun  to  play  the  first  time, 
he  wished  to  see  if  he  could  delay  her  retiring,  and  he 
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sat  down  to  his  spinet.  What  ho  had  foreseen  happened; 
at  the  first  notes  which  reached  her,  the  young  girl,  not 
knowing  that  owing  to  the  position  of  the  light  he  could 
see  her  shadow  through  the  curtains,  approached  the  win¬ 
dow  on  tiptoe,  and  thinking  herself  hidden,  she  listened 
to  the  melodious  instrument,  which,  like  the  nightingale, 
awoke  to  sing  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  concert  would  have  probably  continued  thus  for 
some  hours,  for  D’Harmental,  encouraged  by  the  result 
produced,  was  conscious  of  an  energy  and  an  ease  of  ex¬ 
ecution  such  as  he  never  had  known  before.  Unluckily, 
the  occupier  of  the  third  floor  was  some  clown  not  fond  of 
music;  and  D’Harmental  heard  suddenly,  just  beneath  his 
feet,  the  noise  of  a  stick  knocking  on  the  ceiling  with 
such  violence  that  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  a  re¬ 
quest  to  him  to  put  off  his  melodious  occupation  till  a 
more  suitable  period.  Under  other  circumstances,  D’Har¬ 
mental  would  have  sent  the  impertinent  marplot  to  the 
devil ;  but  he  reflected  that  any  ill-feeling  on  the  lodger’s 
part  would  injure  his  own  reputation  with  Madame  Denis, 
and  that  he  -was  playing  too  heavy  a  game  to  risk  being 
recognized  through  unwillingness  to  submit  philosophi¬ 
cally  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  new  position  which 
he  had  adopted.  He  therefore,  instead  of  setting  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  rules  established  without  doubt  be¬ 
tween  Madame  Denis  and  her  lodgers,  yielded  to  the 
request,  and  forgot  in  what  manner  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  him. 

On  her  part,  as  soon  as  she  heard  nothing  more,  the 
young  girl  left  the  window ;  and  as  she  let  the  inner  cur¬ 
tains  fall  behind  her,  she  disappeared  from  D’Harmental’s 
eyes.  For  some  time  longer  be  could  still  see  a  light  in 
her  room;  then  the  light  was  extinguished.  The  window 
on  the  fifth  floor  had  been  dark  for  two  hours.  D’Har 
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mental  also  went  to  bed,  happy  in  the  thought  that  there 
existed  a  point  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  his 
neighbor. 

The  next  day  the  Abbe  Brigand  entered  the  room  with  his 
accustomed  punctuality.  The  chevalier  had  already  been 
up  more  than  an  hour;  he  had  gone  twenty  times  to  his 
window,  but  without  seeing  his  neighbor,  although  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  up,  even  before  himself ;  indeed,  on 
waking,  lie  had  seen  that  the  large  curtains  were  put  up  in 
their  bands.  Thus  he  was  disposed  to  let  out  his  ill- 
humor  on  any  one. 

“  Ah,  pardieu  !  my  dear  Abbe,”  said  he,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  shut,  “  congratulate  the  prince  for  me  on  his 
police  service ;  it  is  admirably  performed,  on  my  honor.” 

“  What  have  you  to  say  against  it  1  ”  asked  the  abbe, 
with  the  balf-smile  which  was  habitual  to  him. 

“  What  have  I  to  say  %  I  have  this  :  that  last  evening, 
wishing  to  judge  for  myself  of  its  reliability,  I  went  and 
hid  myself  in  the  Rue  Tournon  ;  that  I  remained  there 
four  hours,  and  that  it  was  not  the  regent  who  went  to  his 
daughter,  but  Madame  de  Berri  who  went  to  her  father.” 

“Well,  we  know  that.” 

“  Ah,  you  know  that !  ”  said  D’Harmental. 

“Yes,  and  by  this  token,  that  she  left  the  Luxembourg 
at  five  minutes  to  eight,  with  Madame  de  Mouchy  and 
Madame  de  Pons,  and  that  she  returned  at  half-past  nine, 
bringing  Broglie  with  her,  who  came  to  take  the  regent’s 
place  at  table.” 

“  And  where  was  the  regent  1  ” 

“  The  regent  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That  is  another  story  ;  you  shall  learn.  Listen,  and 
do  not  lose  a  word ;  then  we  shall  see  if  you  will  say  that 
the  prince’s  police  service  is  badly  performed.” 
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“  I  attend.” 

“  Our  report  announced  that  at  three  o’clock  the  duke- 
regent  would  go  to  play  tennis  in  the  Hue  de  Seine.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  went.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  went  away,  hold¬ 
ing  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes.  He  had  hit  himself 
on  the  brow  with  the  racket,  and  with  such  violence  that 
he  had  torn  the  skin  of  his  forehead.” 

“  Ah,  this,  then,  was  the  accident !  ” 

“Listen.  Then  the  regent,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  wras  driven  to  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Sabran.  You  know  where  Madame  de  Sabran  lives!  ” 

“  She  lived  in  the  Rue  de  Tournon ;  but  since  her  hus¬ 
band  has  become  maitre  d’hotel  to  the  regent,  she  lives  in 
the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  near  the  Palais  Royal.” 

“Exactly  ;  but  it  seems  that  Madame  de  Sabran,  who 
until  now  was  faithful  to  Richelieu,  was  touched  by  the 
pitiable  state  in  which  she  saw  the  prince,  and  wished  to 
justify  the  proverb,  ‘  Unlucky  at  play,  lucky  at  love.’ 
The  prince,  by  a  little  note,  dated  half-past  seven,  from 
the  drawing-room  of  Madame  de  Sabran,  with  whom  he 
supped,  announced  to  Broglie  that  he  should  not  go  to  the 
Luxembourg,  and  charged  him  to  go  in  his  stead,  and 
make  his  excuses  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berri.” 

“  Ah,  this,  then,  was  the  story  which  Broglie  was  tell¬ 
ing,  and  at  which  the  ladies  were  laughing.” 

“  It  is  probable ;  now  do  you  understand  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  understand  that  the  regent  is  not  possessed  of 
ubiquity,  and  could  not  be  at  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Sabran  and  at  his  daughter’s  at  the  same  time.” 

“  And  you  understand  only  that  'l  ” 

“My  dear  Abbe,  you  speak  like  an  oracle ;  explain 
yourself.” 

“  This  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  I  will  come  for  you ; 
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we  will  go  to  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans  together.  The 
localities  will  speak  for  me.” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  ”  said  D’Harmental,  “  I  see ;  so  near  the 
Palais  Royal,  he  will  go  on  foot.  The  hotel  which  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sabrau  inhabits  has  an  entrance  from  the  Rue 
des  Bons-Enfans.  After  a  certain  hour  they  shut  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Palais  Royal  which  opens  on  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfans ;  and  he  will  be  obliged,  on  his  return,  to 
follow  either  the  Cour  des  Fontaines,  or  the  Rue  Neuve- 
des-Bons-Enfans,  and  then  we  shall  have  him  !  Mordieu  1 
Abbe,  you  are  a  great  man,  and  if  Monsieur  du  Maine 
does  not  make  you  cardinal,  or  at  least  archbishop,  there 
is  no  longer  any  justice.” 

“I  count  confidently  on  that.  Now,  you  understand, 
it  is  time  to  make  ready.” 

“  I  am  ready.” 

“  Have  you  the  means  of  execution  prepared  1  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“  Then  you  can  correspond  with  your  men  1  ” 

“  By  a  sign.” 

“  And  that  sign  cannot  betray  you  1  ” 

“  Impossible.” 

“  Then  all  goes  well,  and  we  may  have  breakfast ;  for  I 
was  in  such  haste  to  tell  you  the  good  news  that  I  came 
out  fasting.” 

“  Breakfast,  my  dear  Abbe !  you  speak  coolly  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  you  except  the  remains  of  yesterday’s 
pdt'e  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  wine,  which  I  believe 
survived  the  battle.” 

“  Hum,  hum,”  murmured  the  abbe  ;  “  we  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  that,  my  dear  Chevalier.” 

“  I  am  at  your  orders.” 

“  Let  us  go  down  and  breakfast  with  our  good  hostess, 
Madame  Denis.” 
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“  And  why  do  you  want  me  to  breakfast  with  her  1 
Do  I  know  her  1  ” 

“  That  concerns  me  ;  I  shall  present  you  as  my 
pupil.” 

“But  we  shall  get  a  detestable  breakfast.” 

“  Comfort  yourself ;  I  know  her  table.” 

“  But  this  breakfast  will  be  tiresome.” 

“  But  you  will  make  a  friend  of  a  woman  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood  for  her  good  conduct,  for  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Government,  —  a  woman  incapable  of  harbor¬ 
ing  a  conspirator.  Do  you  understand  that  !  ” 

“  If  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  Abbe,  I  sacrifice 
myself.” 

“  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  house,  where  there 
are  two  young  people  who  play,  one  on  the  spinet,  and 
the  other  on  the  guitar,  and  a  young  man  who  is  an 
attorney’s  clerk,  —  a  house  where  you  may  go  down  on 
Sunday  evenings  to  play  loto.” 

“  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  Madame  Denis  !  Ah,  par¬ 
don,  Abbe!  perhaps  you  are  her  friend.  In  that  case, 
imagine  that  I  have  said  nothing.” 

“I  am  her  confessor,”  replied  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  with 
a  modest  air. 

“  Then  a  thousand  excuses,  my  dear  Abbe  ;  but  you 
are  right  indeed.  Madame  Denis  is  still  a  beautiful 
woman,  perfectly  well  preserved,  with  superb  hands  and 
very  pretty  feet.  Peste !  I  remember  that.  Go  down 
first ;  I  will  follow.” 

“  Why  not  together!” 

“  But  my  toilet,  Abbe.  Would  you  have  me  appear 
before  the  Demoiselles  Denis  with  my  hair  in  its  present 
state!  Devil  take  it  !  one  owes  something  to  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Besides,  it  is  better  that  you  should  announce  me, 
I  have  not  a  confessor’s  privilege.” 
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“  You  are  right.  I  will  go  down  and  announce  you, 
and  in  ten  minutes  you  will  arrive  ;  will  you  not  ]  ” 

“  In  ten  minutes.” 

“  Adieu !  ” 

“  Au  revoir  !  ” 

The  chevalier  had  told  only  half  the  truth.  He  re¬ 
mained  partly  to  dress,  perhaps,  but  also  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  his  beautiful  neighbor,  of  whom  he  had  dreamed 
all  the  night ;  but  his  hope  was  disappointed.  He  hid 
himself  behind  the  curtains  of  his  window ;  those  of  the 
young  girl  with  the  fair  hair  and  the  beautiful  black  eyes 
remained  closed.  It  is  true  that  by  way  of  compensation 
lie  could  perceive  the  horticulturist,  who,  opening  his 
door,  passed  out,  with  the  same  precaution  as  the  day 
before,  first  his  hand,  then  his  head ;  but  this  time  his 
boldness  went  no  further,  for  there  was  a  slight  fog, 
and  fog  is  essentially  contrary  to  the  organization  of 
the  Parisian  bourgeois.  Therefore  our  bourgeois  coughed 
twice,  and  then,  drawing  in  his  head  and  his  arm,  re¬ 
entered  his  room  like  a  tortoise  withdrawing  into  his 
shell.  D’Harmental  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  might 
dispense  with  a  barometer,  and  that  this  neighbor  would 
render  him  the  same  service  as  those  excellent  wooden 
monks  who  come  out  from  their  hermitage  in  fair  weather, 
and  remain  obstinately  housed  on  the  days  when  it 
rains. 

The  apparition  had  its  ordinary  effect,  and  reacted  on 
poor  Bathilde.  Every  time  that  D’Harmental  perceived 
the  young  girl,  there  was  in  her  such  a  sweet  attraction 
that  he  saw  nothing  but  the  woman,  —  young,  beautiful, 
and  graceful,  a  musician  and  painter  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  pleasing  and  most  complete  creature  he  ever  had  met. 
But  when,  in  his  turn,  the  man  of  the  terrace  presented 
himself  to  the  chevalier’s  gaze,  —  with  his  common  face, 
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his  insignificant  figure,  and  that  indelible  appearance  of 
vulgarity  which  attaches  to  certain  individuals,  —  directly 
a  sort  of  miraculous  transition  took  place  in  the  cheva¬ 
lier’s  mind.  All  the  poetry  disappeared,  as  a  machinist’s 
whistle  causes  the  disappearance  of  a  fairy  palace.  Every¬ 
thing  was  seen  by  a  different  light ;  and  D’Harmental’s 
native  aristocracy  regained  the  ascendency.  Bathilde  was 
then  nothing  but  the  daughter  of  this  man ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  grisette.  Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  elegance,  even 
her  talents,  were  but  an  accident,  an  error  of  Nature, 
like  a  rose  flowering  on  a  cabbage-stalk.  The  chevalier 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  stood  before  the  glass,  be¬ 
gan  to  laugh,  and  to  wonder  at  the  impression  which  he 
had  received.  He  attributed  it  to  the  preoccupation  of 
his  mind,  to  the  strange  and  solitary  situation,  to  every¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  except  its  true  cause,  —  the  sovereign  and 
irresistible  power  of  distinction  and  beauty. 

D’Harmental  therefore  went  down  to  his  hostess  in 
a  state  of  mind  rendering  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  charms  of  Mesdemoiselles  Denis. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DENIS  FAMILY. 

Madame  Denis  did  not  think  it  proper  that  two  young 
persons  as  innocent  as  her  daughters  should  breakfast 
with  a  young  man  who,  although  he  had  been  only 
three  days  in  Paris,  already  came  in  at  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  and  played  on  the  harpsichord  till  two  in  the 
morning.  In  vain  the  Abbe  Brigaud  affirmed  that  this 
double  infraction  of  the  rules  of  her  house  should  in  no 
degree  lower  her  opinion  of  his  pupil,  for  whom  he  could 
answer  as  for  himself.  All  he  could  obtain  was  that  the 
young  ladies  should  appear  at  the  dessert. 

But  the  chevalier  soon  perceived  that  if  their  mother 
had  ordered  them  not  to  be  seen,  she  had  not  forbidden 
them  to  be  heard  ;  for  scarcely  were  they  at  table,  round 
a  veritable  devotee’s  breakfast,  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
little  dishes  tempting  to  the  eye  and  delicious  to  the  pal¬ 
ate,  when  the  sounds  of  a  spinet  were  heard,  accompa¬ 
nying  a  voice  which  was  not  wanting  in  compass,  but 
whose  frequent  errors  of  intonation  showed  lamentable 
inexperience.  At  the  first  notes  Madame  Denis  placed 
her  hand  on  the  abbe’s  arm ;  then  after  an  instant’s 
silence,  during  which  she  listened  with  a  pleased  smile 
to  that  music  which  made  the  chevalier’s  flesh  creep, 
“  Do  you  hear  1  ”  she  said.  “  It  is  our  Athenais  who  is 
playing,  and  it  is  Emilie  who  sings.” 

The  Abbe  Brigaud,  making  a  sign  with  his  head  that 
he  heard  perfectly,  trod  on  D’Harmental’s  foot  under  the 
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table,  to  hint  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  paying 
a  compliment. 

“  Madame,”  said  the  chevalier,  who  understood  this 
appeal  to  his  politeness,  “  we  are  doubly  indebted  to 
you  ;  for  you  offer  us  not  only  an  excellent  breakfast, 
but  a  delightful  concert.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Madame  Denis,  carelessly,  “it  is  those 
children.  They  do  not  know  you  are  here,  and  they  are 
practising;  but  I  will  go  and  tell  them  to  stop.” 

Madame  Denis  made  a  movement,  as  if  about  to 
rise. 

“What,  Madame!”  said  D’Harmental ;  “because  I 
come  from  the  country  do  you  believe  me  unworthy  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  talents  of  the  capital  1  ” 

“  God  forbid,  Monsieur,  that  I  should  have  such  an 
opinion  of  you,”  said  Madame  Denis,  slyly,  “  for  I  know 
you  are  a  musician ;  the  lodger  on  the  third  story  has 
told  me  so.” 

“  In  that  case,  Madame,  I  fear  he  gave  you  no  flattering 
account  of  my  skill,”  replied  the  chevalier,  laughing;  “for 
he  seemed  not  to  appreciate  the  little  I  may  possess.” 

“  He  only  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  strange  time 
for  music.  But  listen,  Monsieur  Raoul,”  added  Madame 
Denis,  inclining  her  head  toward  the  door ;  “  the  parts 
are  changed.  Now,  my  dear  Abbe,  it  is  our  Athenais 
who  sings,  and  it  is  Emilie  who  acconqianies  her  on  the 
guitar.” 

It  appeared  that  Madame  Denis  had  a  weakness  for 
Athenais  ;  for  instead  of  talking,  as  she  did  when  Emilio 
was  singing,  she  listened  throughout  to  the  romance  of  her 
favorite,  her  eyes  tenderly  fixed  on  the  Abbe  Brigaud, 
who,  still  eating  and  drinking,  contented  himself  with 
nodding  his  head  in  sign  of  approbation.  Athenais  sang 
a  little  more  correctly  than  her  sister,  but  she  offset  this 
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merit  by  a  defect  at  least  equivalent,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  chevalier,  —  she  had  a  voice  of  surprising  vulgarity. 

As  to  Madame  Denis,  she  beat  wrong  time  with 
her  head,  with  an  air  of  beatitude  which  did  infinitely 
more  honor  to  her  maternal  pride  than  to  her  musical 
intelligence. 

A  duet  succeeded  to  the  solos.  The  young  ladies  ap¬ 
peared  determined  to  give  their  whole  rtyertoire.  D’Har- 
mental,  in  his  turn,  sought  under  the  table  for  the  abbe’s 
feet,  to  crush  at  least  one  of  them  ;  but  he  only  found 
those  of  Madame  Denis,  who,  taking  this  for  a  personal 
attention,  turned  graciously  toward  him. 

“So  then,  Monsieur  Raoul,”  she  said,  “you  come, 
young  and  inexperienced,  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of 
the  capital  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  taking  upon  himself  to 
answer,  for  fear  that  D’Harmental  might  not  be  able  to 
resist  answering  by  some  joke.  “You  see  in  this  young 
man,  Madame  Denis,  the  son  of  a  friend  who  was  very 
dear  to  me  ”  (the  abbe  put  his  napkin  to  his  eyes),  “  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  do  credit  to  the  care  I  have  bestowed 
on  his  education  ;  for  though  he  may  not  appear  so,  my 
pupil  is  ambitious.” 

“And  Monsieur  is  right,”  replied  Madame  Denis;  “  for 
with  his  talents  and  appearance,  there  is  no  saying  to 
what  he  may  attain.” 

“  Ah,  but,  Madame  Denis,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud, 
“if  you  spoil  him  thus,  I  shall  not  bring  him  to  you  again. 
My  dear  Raoul,”  continued  the  abbe,  addressing  him  in 
a  paternal  manner,  “  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  a  word 
of  all  this,”  Then,  whispering  to  Madame  Denis,  “  Such 
as  you  see  him,  he  might  have  remained  at  Sauvigny,  and 
taken  the  first  place  after  the  squire.  He  has  three  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  year  in  the  funds.” 
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“  That  is  exactly  what  I  intend  giving  to  each  of  my 
daughters,”  replied  Madame  Denis,  raising  her  voice  so  as 
to  he  heard  by  the  chevalier,  and  giving  a  side-glance  to 
discover  what  effect  the  announcement  of  such  munifi¬ 
cence  would  have  upon  him. 

Unfortunately  for  the  future  establishment  of  Mesdemoi- 
selles  Denis,  the  chevalier  was  at  that  moment  thinking 
of  quite  another  matter  than  of  uniting  the  three  thou¬ 
sand  francs  which  this  generous  mother  gave  to  her  daugh¬ 
ters  to  the  thousand  crowns  a  year  which  the  Abbe 
Brigaud  had  bestowed  on  him.  The  shrill  treble  of 
Mademoiselle  Emilie,  the  contralto  of  Mademoiselle  Athd* 
nai's,  and  the  wretched  accompaniment  of  both  had  re¬ 
called  to  his  recollection  the  pure  and  flexible  voice  and 
the  distinguished  execution  of  his  neighbor.  And  conse¬ 
quently,  thanks  to  that  singular  power  which  a  great  pre¬ 
occupation  gives  us  against  exterior  objects,  the  chevalier 
had  been  oblivious  to  the  discordant  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  adjoining  room,  and  taking  refuge  in  himself, 
was  following  a  sweet  melody  which  floated  in  his  mem¬ 
ory,  and  which  protected  him,  like  an  enchanted  armor, 
from  the  sharp  sounds  which  were  flying  around  him. 

“  How  he  listens  !  ”  said  Madame  Denis  to  Brigaud. 
“  ’T  is  worth  while  taking  trouble  for  a  young  man  like 
that.  I  shall  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  Monsieur  Fremond.” 

“  Who  is  Monsieur  Fremond  1  ”  said  the  abbe,  pouring 
himself  out  something  to  drink. 

“  He  is  the  lodger  on  the  third  floor.  A  contemptible 
little  fellow  with  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  whose 
temper  has  caused  me  to  have  quarrels  with  every  one  in 
the  house,  and  who  came  to  complain  that  Monsieur 
Raoul  prevented  him  and  his  dog  from  sleeping.” 

“My  dear  Madame  Denis,”  replied  the  abbe,  “you 
must  not  quarrel  with  Monsieur  Fremond  for  that.  Two 
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o’clock  in  the  morning  is  an  unreasonable  time ;  and  if 
my  pupil  must  sit  up  till  then,  he  must  play  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  draw  in  the  evening.” 

“What!  Monsieur  Raoul  draws  also1?"  cried  Madame 
Denis,  quite  astonished  at  so  much  talent. 

“Draws  like  Mignard.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  Abbe,”  said  Madame  Denis,  clasping 
her  hands,  “if  we  could  but  obtain  one  thing.” 

“  What?  ”  asked  the  abbe. 

“  That  he  would  take  the  portrait  of  our  Athenai's  !  ” 

The  chevalier  awoke  suddenly  from  his  re  very,  like  a 
traveller  who,  asleep  on  the  grass,  becomes  aware  that  a 
serpent  is  near,  and  instinctively  understands  that  a  great 
danger  threatens  him. 

“  Abbe !  ”  he  cried  with  a  frightened  air,  and  glaring 
furiously  at  poor  Brigand,  “  Abbe,  no  foolishness  !  ” 

“Oh,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  pupil?”  asked 
Madame  Denis,  quite  alarmed. 

Happily,  at  the  moment  when  the  abbe,  uncertain  how 
to  answer  Madame  Denis’s  question,  was  seeking  a  sub¬ 
terfuge,  the  door  opened,  and  the  two  young  ladies  eii- 
tered  blushing ;  and  stepping  from  right  to  left,  each 
made  a  reverence  as  in  a  minuet. 

“Well  !”  said  Madame  Denis,  affecting  an  air  of  sever¬ 
ity,  “  what  is  this  ?  Who  gave  you  permission  to  leave 
your  room?” 

“  Mamma,”  replied  a  voice  which  the  chevalier  recog¬ 
nized  by  its  shrill  tones  as  that  of  Mademoiselle  Emilie, 
“  wo  beg  pardon  if  we  have  done  wrong,  and  are  willing 
to  return.” 

“  But,  Mamma,”  said  another  voice,  which  the  chevalier 
concluded  must  belong  to  Mademoiselle  Athenais,  “  we 
thought  that  it  was  agreed  that  we  were  to  come  in  at 
dessert.” 
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“Well,  come  in,  since  you  are  here;  it  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  now  for  you  to  go  back.  Besides,”  added  Madame 
Denis,  seating  Athenais  between  herself  and  Brigaud,  and 
Emilie  between  herself  and  the  chevalier,  “young  persons 
are  always  best  —  are  they  not,  Abbe  ?  —  under  their 
mother’s  wing.”  And  Madame  Denis  presented  to  her 
daughters  a  plate  of  bonbons,  from  which  they  helped 
themselves  with  a  modest  air  which  did  honor  to  their 
education. 

The  chevalier,  during  the  discourse  and  action  of 
Madame  Denis,  had  time  to  examine  her  daughters. 

Mademoiselle  Emilie  was  tall  and  stiff,  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-three  years  old,  and  was  said  to  be  very 
much  like  her  late  father,  —  an  advantage  which  did  not 
apparently  suffice  to  gain  for  her  in  the  maternal  heart  an 
affection  equal  to  that  which  Madame  Denis  entertained 
for  her  other  two  children.  Thus  poor  Emilie,  always 
afraid  of  being  scolded,  retained  a  natural  awkwardness 
which  the  repeated  lessons  of  her  dancing-master  had  not 
been  able  to  overcome. 

Mademoiselle  Athenais,  on  the  contrary,  was  small, 
plump,  and  rosy,  and  thanks  to  her  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  had  what  is  vulgarly  called  “the  devil’s  beauty.” 
She  did  not  resemble  either  Monsieur  or  Madame  Denis,  — 
a  singularity  which  had  much  exercised  the  evil  tongues 
of  the  Rue  St.  Martin  before  Madame  Denis  went  to  occupy 
the  house  which  her  husband  had  bought  in  the  Rue  du 
Temps-Perdu.  In  spite  of  this  absence  of  all  likeness  to 
her  ptarents,  Mademoiselle  Athenais  was  the  declared  favorite 
of  her  mother,  which  gave  her  the  assurance  that  poor 
Emilie  wanted.  Athenais,  however,  it  must  be  said, 
always  profited  by  this  favor  to  excuse  the  pretended 
faults  of  her  elder  sister.  The  chevalier,  who  as  an  artist 
was  a  student  of  faces,  thought  he  discovered  at  the  first 
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glance,  between  the  face  of  Athenai's  and  that  of  Abbe 
Brigand,  certain  lines  of  resemblance,  which,  joined  to  a 
singular  correspondence  of  figure,  might  have  guided  a 
curious  investigator  to  a  discovery  of  the  paternity  sought, 
if  such  investigation  were  not  wisely  prohibited  by  our  laws. 

Although  it  was  scarcely  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  two  sisters  were  dressed  as  if  for  a  ball,  and  carried 
all  the  trinkets  they  possessed  on  their  necks,  arms,  and 
ears. 

This  sight,  so  conformable  to  the  idea  which  D’Har¬ 
mental  had  formed  beforehand  of  the  daughters  of  his 
landlady,  gave  him  a  new  subject  for  reflection.  Since 
the  Demoiselles  Denis  were  so  exactly  what  they  ought  to 
be,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  such  complete  harmony  with  their 
position  and  education,  —  why  was  Batliilde,  who  seemed 
hardly  equal  to  them  in  rank,  as  visibly  distinguished  as 
they  were  vulgar!  Whence  came  this  immense  physical 
and  moral  difference  between  girls  of  the  same  class  and 
age  1  There  must  be  some  secret  underlying  that,  which 
the  chevalier  would  no  doubt  know  some  day  or  other. 

A  second  pressure  of  the  Abbe  Brigaud’s  foot  against 
that  of  D’Harmental  made  him  understand  that  however 
just  his  reflections  were,  he  had  chosen  a  bad  moment  for 
abandoning  himself  to  them.  Indeed,  Madame  Denis 
assumed  so  significant  an  air  of  dignity  that  D’Harmental 
saw  that  he  had  not  an  instant  to  lose  if  he  wished  to 
efface  from  her  mind  the  bad  impression  which  his  dis¬ 
traction  had  caused. 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  immediately,  with  the  most  gracious 
air  he  could  assume,  “that  which  I  already  see  of  your 
family  fills  me  with  the  most  lively  desire  to  become  more 
completely  acquainted  with  it.  Is  not  your  son  at  home, 
and  shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  being  presented  to 
him  1  ” 
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“  Monsieur,”  answered  Madame  Denis,  to  whom  so 
amiable  an  address  had  restored  all  her  good-humor, 
“my  son  is  with  Maitre  Joulu,  his  master;  and  unless/ 
his  business  brings  him  this  way,  it  is  improbable  that 
he  will  have  this  morning  the  honor  of  making  your 
acquaintance.” 

“  Parbleu !  my  dear  pupil,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud, 
extending  his  hand  toward  the  door,  “  you  are  like  the 
late  Aladdin.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  express  a  wish, 
and  it  is  fullilled.” 

Indeed,  at  this  moment  they  heard  on  the  staircase 
the  song  about  Marlborough,  which  at  this  time  had  all 
the  charm  of  novelty ;  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
gave  entrance  to  a  boy  witli  a  laughing  face,  who  much 
resembled  Mademoiselle  Athenais. 

“  Good,  good,  good  !  ”  said  the  new-comer,  crossing  his 
arms,  and  remarking  the  ordinary  number  of  his  family 
increased  by  the  abbe  and  the  chevalier.  “Not  bad, 
Madame  Denis;  she  sends  Boniface  to  his  office  with  a 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  saying,  ‘  Beware  of  indigestion,’ 
and  in  his  absence  she  gives  receptions  and  breakfasts. 
Luckily,  poor  Boniface  has  a  good  nose.  He  comes 
through  the  Rue  Montmartre ;  he  snuffs  the  wind,  and 
says,  ‘What  is  going  on  there  at  No.  5  Rue  du  Temps- 
Perdu  1  ’  So  he  came,  and  here  he  is.  Make  a  place  for 
one.”  And  joining  action  to  the  word,  Boniface  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table,  and  sat  down  between  the  abbe  and 
the  chevalier. 

“  Monsieur  Boniface,”  said  Madame  Denis,  trying  to 
assume  a  severe  air,  “do  you  not  see  that  there  are 
strangers  here1?” 

“  Strangers  !  ”  said  Boniface,  taking  a  dish  on  the  table, 
and  setting  it  before  himself;  “and  where  are  these 
strangers  ?  Are  you  one,  Papa  Brigaud  1  Are  you  one, 
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Monsieur  Raoul]  You  are  not  a  stranger;  you  are  a 
lodger.”  And  taking  a  knife  and  fork,  he  set  to  work 
in  a  manner  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

“  Par  dieu  !  Madame,”  said  the  chevalier,  “I  see  with 
pleasure  that  I  am  further  advanced  than  I  thought  I 
was.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
known  to  Monsieur  Boniface.” 

“  It  would  be  odd  if  I  did  not  know  you,”  said  the 
lawyer’s  clerk,  with  his  mouth  full ;  “  you  have  my 
bedroom.” 

“  What,  Madame  Denis  !  ”  said  D’Harmental,  “  you 
left  me  in  ignorance  that  I  had  the  honor  to  succeed  in 
my  room  to  the  heir-apparent  of  your  family.  I  am  no 
longer  astonished  at  finding  my  room  so  gayly  fitted  up ; 
I  recognize  the  cares  of  a  mother.” 

“  Yes,  much  good  may  it  do  you ;  but  I  have  one  bit 
of  advice  to  give  you.  Don’t  look  out  of  the  window 
too  much.” 

“  Why  ]  ”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  Why  ]  because  you  have  a  certain  neighbor  opposite 
you  —  ” 

“Mademoiselle  Bathilde,”  said  the  chevalier,  carried 
away  by  his  first  impulse. 

“  Ah  !  you  know  that  already  ]  ”  answered  Boniface  ; 
“  good,  good,  good  !  that  will  do  !  ” 

“  Will  you  be  quiet,  Monsieur  !  ”  cried  Madame  Denis. 

“Listen  !”  answered  Boniface;  “one  must  inform  one’s 
lodgers  when  one  has  prohibited  things  about  one’s  house. 
You  are  not  in  a  lawyer’s  office;  you  do  not  know 
that.” 

“  The  child  is  full  of  wit,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  in 
that  bantering  tone  which  made  it  impossible  to  know 
whether  he  was  serious  or  not. 

“  But,”  answered  Madame  Denis,  “  what  do  you  pretend 
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there  is  in  common  between  Monsieur  Baoul  and  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Bathilde  1  ” 

“  What  in  common  1  Why,  in  a  week  he  will  be  madly 
in  love  with  her,  or  he  is  not  a  man  j  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  love  a  coquette.” 

“A  coquette?”  said  D’Harmental. 

“  Yes,  a  coquette,  —  a  coquette,”  said  Boniface  ;  “  I  have 
said  it,  and  I  do  not  draw  back.  A  coquette,  who  flirts 
with  the  young  men  and  lives  with  an  old  one,  without 
counting  that  little  brute  of  a  Mirza,  who  ate  up  all  my 
bonbons,  and  now,  whenever  she  sees  me,  wants  to  bite 
my  calves.” 

“  Leave  the  room,  Mesdemoiselles,”  cried  Madame  Denis, 
rising  and  making  her  daughters  rise  also.  “  Leave  the 
room.  Ears  so  pure  as  yours  ought  not  to  hear  such 
things.”  And  she  pushed  Mademoiselle  Athenais  and 
Mademoiselle  Emilie  toward  the  door  of  their  room,  and 
went  out  with  them. 

As  to  D’Harmental,  he  felt  a  violent  desire  to  break 
Boniface’s  head  with  a  wine-bottle.  Nevertheless,  seeing 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  he  made  an  effort  and  re¬ 
strained  himself.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  I  thought  that  the 
bourgeois  whom  I  saw  on  the  terrace,  —  for  no  doubt  it  is 
of  him  that  you  speak,  Monsieur  Boniface  —  ” 

“  Of  himself,  the  old  rascal ;  what  did  you  think  of 
him  1  ” 

“  That  he  was  her  father.” 

“  Her  father  !  not  quite.  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  has 
no  father.” 

“  Then  at  least  her  uncle  1  ” 

“  Her  uncle  after  the  Bretagne  fashion,  perhaps,  but  in 
no  other  manner.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Madame  Denis,  majestically,  coming 
out  of  the  room  to  the  most  distant  part  of  which  she  had 
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doubtless  consigned  her  daughters,  “  I  have  asked  you 
once  for  all  not  to  talk  improprieties  before  your  sisters.” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  said  Boniface,  “  my  sisters ;  do  you  believe 
that  at  their  age  they  cannot  understand  what  I  said,  — 
particularly  Emilie,  who  is  twenty-three  years  old  1  ” 

“  Emilie  is  as  innocent  as  a  new-born  child,”  said 
Madame  Denis,  seating  herself  between  Brigaud  and 
D’Harmental. 

“  I  should  advise  you  not  to  reckon  on  that.  I  found 
a  pretty  romance  for  Lent  in  our  innocent’s  room.  I  will 
show  it  to  you,  Pere  Brigaud  ;  you  are  her  confessor,  and 
we  shall  see  if  you  gave  her  permission  to  read  her  prayers 
from  it.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  mischief-maker  !  ”  said  the  abbe  ; 
“  do  you  not  see  how  you  are  grieving  your  mother  1” 

Indeed,  Madame  Denis,  suffocating  with  shame  that 
such  a  stigma  should  be  attached  to  her  daughter’s  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  presence  of  a  young  man  on  whom,  with  a 
mother’s  foresight,  she  had  already  begun  to  cast  an  eye, 
was  nearly  fainting.  There  is  nothing  in  which  men  be¬ 
lieve  less  than  in  women’s  faintings,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  which  they  give  way  more  easily.  Whether 
he  believed  in  it  or  not,  D’Harmental  was  too  polite  not 
to  show  his  hostess  some  attention  in  such  circumstances. 
He  advanced  toward  her  with  his  arms  extended.  Madame 
Denis  no  sooner  saw  this  support  offered  to  her  than  she 
let  herself  fall,  and  throwing  her  head  back,  fainted  in  the 
chevalier’s  arms. 

“Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental,  while  Boniface  profited  by 
the  circumstance  to  fill  his  pockets  with  all  the  bonbons 
left  on  the  table,  “  bring  a  chair.” 

The  abbe  pushed  forward  a  chair  with  the  nonchalance 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  such  incidents,  and  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned  as  to  their  consequences. 
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They  seated  Madame  Denis,  and  D’Harmental  gave  her 
some  salts  to  inhale,  while  the  Abbe  Brigaud  tapped  softly 
the  palms  of  her  hands.  But  in  spite  of  these  cares 
Madame  Denis  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return  to  her¬ 
self.  Suddenly,  however,  when  they  least  expected  it, 
she  started  to  her  feet  as  if  moved  by  a  spring,  and  gave 
a  loud  cry. 

D’Harmental  thought  that  a  fit  of  hysterics  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fainting.  He  was  truly  frightened,  there 
was  such  an  accent  of  reality  in  the  scream  that  the 
poor  woman  gave. 

“It  is  nothing,”  said  Boniface;  “I  have  only  emptied 
the  water-bottle  down  her  back.  That  is  what  brought 
her  to ;  you  see  she  did  n’t  know  how  to  manage  her 
coming  hack  to  her  senses.  Well,  what?”  continued  the 
pitiless  fellow,  seeing  Madame  Denis  look  angrily  at  him ; 
“it  is  I.  Do  you  not  recognize  me,  Mother  Denis  ?  It  is 
your  little  Boniface,  who  loves  you  so.” 

“Madame,”  said  D’Harmental,  much  embarrassed  at  the 
situation,  “  I  am  truly  distressed  at  what  has  occurred.” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur,”  cried  Madame  Denis,  weeping,  “  I 
am  indeed  unfortunate.” 

“  Come,  come ;  do  not  cry,  Mother  Denis,  you  are 
already  wet  enough,”  tfaid  Boniface.  “You  had  better 
go  and  change  your  linen  ;  there  is  nothing  so  had  for 
the  health  as  wet  clothes.” 

“The  child  is  full  of  sense,”  said  Brigaud;  “and  I 
think  you  had  better  follow  his  advice.” 

“  If  I  might  join  my  entreaties  to  those  of  the  abbe,” 
said  D’Harmental,  “  I  should  beg  you,  Madame,  not  to 
inconvenience  yourself  for  us.  Besides,  we  were  about 
to  take  leave  of  you.” 

“And  you,  also,  Abbe?”  said  Madame  Denis,  with 
a  distressed  look  at  Brigaud. 
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“As  for  me,”  said  Brigaud,  who  did  not  seem  to  fancy 
the  part  of  comforter,  “  I  am  expected  at  the  Hotel  Col¬ 
bert,  and  I  must  leave  you.” 

“  Adieu,  then,”  said  Madame  Denis,  making  a  reverence, 
the  dignity  of  which  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
water  trickling  down  her  back. 

“Adieu,  Mother,”  said  Boniface,  throwing  his  arms 
round  her  neck  with  the  assurance  of  a  spoiled  child. 
“Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  Maitre  Joulul” 

“  Adieu,  you  rogue,”  replied  the  poor  woman,  embrac¬ 
ing  her  son,  —  half  smiling  already,  and  still  half  angry, 
but  yielding  to  that  attraction  which  a  mother  cannot 
resist,  —  “  adieu,  and  be  steady.” 

“As  an  image,  Mother  Denis,  but  on  condition  that 
you  will  give  us  a  nice  little  dish  of  sweets  for  dinner.” 
And  the  third  clerk  of  Maitre  Joulu  went  out,  dancing, 
to  join  the  Abbe  Brigaud  and  D’Harmental,  who  were 
already  on  the  landing. 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  abbe,  lifting  his  hand  quickly  to 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  “  what  are  you  doing  there  1  ” 

“  Don’t  worry,  Papa  Brigaud ;  I  am  only  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  there  is  not  a  crown  in  your  pocket  for 
your  friend  Boniface.” 

“  Here,”  said  the  abbe,  —  “  here  is  one ;  and  now  leave 
us  alone.” 

“  Papa  Brigaud,”  said  Boniface,  in  the  effusion  of  his 
gratitude,  “  you  have  the  heart  of  a  cardinal ;  and  if  the 
king  makes  you  only  an  archbishop,  on  my  honor  you 
will  be  cheated  of  half  your  dues.  Adieu,  Monsieur 
Baoul,”  he  continued,  addressing  the  chevalier  as  famil¬ 
iarly  as  if  he  had  known  him  for  years.  “  I  repeat, 
be  careful  about  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  if  you  wish  to 
keep  your  heart,  and  give  some  sweetmeats  to  Mirza  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  your  legs ;  ”  and  holding  by 
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the  baluster,  lie  cleared  the  first  flight  of  twelve  steps  at 
one  bound,  and  reached  the  street  door  without  having 
touched  a  stair. 

Brigaud  descended  more  quietly  behind  him,  after  ap¬ 
pointing  a  meeting  with  the  chevalier  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

As  to  D’Harmental,  he  went  back  thoughtfully  to 
his  attic. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  CRIMSON  RIBBON. 

What  occupied  the  mind  of  the  chevalier  was  neither  the 
approaching  denouement  of  the  drama  in  which  he  had 
chosen  so  important  a  part,  nor  the  admirable  prudence  of 
the  Abbe  Brigaud  in  placing  him  in  a  house  which  he 
habitually  visited  almost  daily,  so  that  his  visits,  however 
frequent,  could  not  excite  remark.  It  was  not  the  majes¬ 
tic  diction  of  Madame  Denis,  nor  the  soprano  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Emilie,  nor  the  contralto  of  Mademoiselle  Athenais, 
nor  the  tricks  of  Monsieur  Boniface.  It  was  simply  poor 
Bathilde,  whom  he  had  heard  so  lightly  mentioned  ;  but 
our  reader  would  be  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  Boniface’s  brutal  accusation  had  in  the  least  degree 
altered  the  sentiments  of  the  chevalier  for  the  young  girl. 
Its  first  effect  had  indeed  been  a  painful  impression,  a 
sentiment  of  disgust ;  but  an  instant’s  reflection  showed 
him  that  such  an  alliance  as  that  imputed  to  her  was 
impossible. 

Chance  may  give  a  charming  daughter  to  an  undistin¬ 
guished  father  ;  necessity  may  unite  a  young  and  elegant 
woman  to  an  old  and  vulgar  husband  ;  but  a  liaison,  such 
as  that  attributed  to  the  young  girl  and  the  bourgeois  of 
the  terrace,  can  result  only  from  love  or  interest.  Now 
between  these  two,  so  different  in  all  respects,  there  could 
be  no  love ;  and  as  to  interest,  the  thing  was  still  less 
probable,  for  if  they  were  not  in  absolute  poverty,  their 
situation  was  certainly  not  above  mediocrity,  —  not  that 
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gilded  mediocrity  of  which  Horace  speaks,  with  a  country 
house  at  Tibur  or  at  Montmorency,  and  which  enjoys 
a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  sestercia  from  the  Augustan 
treasury,  or  a  government  annuity  of  six  thousand  francs, 
but  that  poor  and  miserable  mediocrity  in  which  provision 
is  made  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  which  is  prevented 
from  becoming  real  poverty  only  by  incessant  labor  night 
and  day. 

The  only  conclusion  D’Harmental  could  derive  from 
these  reflections  was  the  certainty  that  Bathilde  was 
neither  the  daughter,  wife,  nor  mistress  of  this  terrible 
neighbor,  the  sight  of  whom  had  sufficed  to  produce  such 
a  strange  reaction  on  the  growing  love  of  the  chevalier. 
And  therefore,  if  she  stood  to  him  in  no  one  of  these  three 
relations,  there  must  be  some  mystery  about  her  birth  ; 
and  if  so,  Bathilde  was  not  what  she  appeared  to  be. 
This  supposition  would  explain  everything.  That  aristo¬ 
cratic  beauty,  that  charming  grace,  and  that  accomplished 
education  were  no  longer  an  enigma  without  a  key.  Ba¬ 
thilde  was  above  the  position  which  she  was  temporarily 
forced  to  occupy ;  there  had  been  in  the  destiny  of  this 
young  girl  one  of  those  overthrows  of  fortune  which  are 
for  individuals  what  earthquakes  are  for  towns,  and  she 
had  been  forced  to  descend  to  the  inferior  sphere  in  which 
he  found  her.  She  was  like  those  fallen  angels  who  are 
compelled  for  a  certain  time  to  live  among  men,  while 
awaiting  the  day  when  God  will  restore  to  them  the 
wings  on  which  they  will  mount  to  heaven. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  chevalier,  without 
loss  of  self-respect,  might  allow  himself  to  love  Bathilde. 
When  a  man’s  heart  is  at  Avar  with  his  pride,  it  seldom 
Avants  excuses  to  defeat  its  haughty  enemy.  Bathilde 
had  now  neither  name  nor  family,  and  nothing  prevented 
the  imagination  of  the  man  Avho  loved  her  from  raising 
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her  to  a  height  of  which  she  would  not  have  dared  to 
dream. 

Consequently,  far  from  following  the  advice  which 
Monsieur  Boniface  had  so  kindly  given  him,  the  first 
thing  D’Harmental  did  on  returning  to  his  room  was  to 
go  to  his  window  and  inspect  that  of  his  neighbor.  It 
was  wide  open.  If  a  week  before  any  one  had  told  the 
chevalier  that  such  a  simple  thing  as  an  open  window 
would  have  made  his  heart  beat,  he  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea.  However,  so  it  was.  And  after  drawing 
a  long  breath,  he  settled  himself  in  a  corner,  to  watch 
at  his  ease  the  young  girl  in  the  opposite  room,  with¬ 
out  being  seen  by  her ;  for  he  was  afraid  of  frightening 
her  by  an  attention  which  she  could  attribute  only  to 
curiosity. 

Very  soon,  however,  D’Harmental  perceived  that  the 
room  was  unoccupied ;  for  the  active  and  industrious 
young  girl  would  certainly  have  passed  many  times  before 
his  eyes  if  she  had  not  been  absent.  He  therefore  opened 
his  window,  and  at  the  noise  he  made  in  doing  so,  he  saw 
the  elegant  head  of  the  greyhound,  which,  with  her  ears 
always  on  the  watch,  well  worthy  of  the  trust  that  her 
mistress  had  reposed  in  her  in  making  her  guardian  of 
the  house,  was  awake,  and  looking  to  see  who  it  was 
that  thus  disturbed  her  sleep. 

Thanks  to  the  indiscreet  counter-tenor  of  the  good  man 
of  the  terrace,  and  the  malice  of  Monsieur  Boniface,  the 
chevalier  already  knew  two  things  very  important  to 
know ;  namely,  that  his  neighbor  was  called  Batliilde, 
—  a  sweet  and  euphonious  appellation,  suitable  to  a 
young,  beautiful,  and  graceful  girl,  —  and  that  the  grey¬ 
hound  was  called  Mirza,  a  name  which  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  no  less  distinguished  rank  in  the  canine  aristocracy. 
Now,  as  nothing  is  to  be  disdained  when  we  wish  to  con- 
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quer  a  fortress,  and  the  smallest  intelligence  from  within 
is  often  more  efficacious  than  the  most  terrible  machines 
of  war,  D’Harmental  resolved  to  begin  by  opening  com¬ 
munications  with  the  greyhound;  and  with  the  most 
caressing  tone  he  could  give  to  his  voice,  he  called, 
“  Mirza !  ”  Mirza,  who  was  indolently  lying  on  the 
cushion,  raised  her  head  quickly,  with  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  astonishment.  Indeed,  it  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  strange  to  the  intelligent  little  animal  that  a  man 
so  unknown  to  her  as  the  chevalier  should  address  her  by 
her  Christian  name.  She  contented  herself  with  fixing 
on  him  her  uneasy  eyes,  - —  which,  in  the  half-light 
where  she  was  placed,  sparkled  like  two  carbuncles,  — 
and  uttering  a  little  dull  sound  which  might  pass  for  a 
growl. 

D’Harmental  remembered  that  the  Marquis  d’Uxelles 
had  tamed  the  spaniel  of  Mademoiselle  Choin,  which  was 
a  much  more  peevish  beast  than  any  greyhound  in  the 
world,  with  roast  rabbit’s  heads ;  and  that  he  had  received 
for  this  delicate  attention  the  baton  of  Marechal  de  France. 
He  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  soften  by  the  same 
kind  of  attention  the  surly  reception  which  Mademoiselle 
Mirza  had  given  to  his  advances,  and  he  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  sugar-basin ;  then  he  returned  to  the  window, 
armed  with  two  pieces  of  sugar,  large  enough  to  be  divided 
ad  infinitum. 

The  chevalier  was  not  mistaken.  When  the  first  piece 
of  sugar  fell  near  her,  Mirza  advanced  her  head  indiffer¬ 
ently  ;  then,  being  by  the  aid  of  smell  made  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  temptation  offered  to  her,  she  extended  her 
paw  toward  it,  drew  it  toward  her,  took  it  in  her  teeth, 
and  began  to  eat  it  with  that  languid  air  peculiar  to  the 
race  to  which  she  belonged.  This  operation  finished,  she 
passed  over  her  lips  a  little  red  tongue,  which  showed 
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that  in  spite  of  her  apparent  indifference,  which  was 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  her  excellent  education,  she  was  not 
insensible  to  the  surprise  her  neighbor  had  contrived  for 
her.  Instead  of  lying  down  again  on  the  cushion,  she  re¬ 
mained  seated,  yawning  languidly,  but  wagging  her  tail, 
to  show  that  she  would  wake  entirely  after  two  or  three 
such  little  attentions  as  had  just  been  paid  to  her. 

D’Harmental,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  pet  dogs  belonging  to  the  pretty  women  of  the  day, 
understood  the  amiable  intentions  of  Mirza,  and  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  give  her  time  to  change  her  mind,  threw  a  second 
piece  of  sugar,  taking  care  this  time  that  it  should  fall  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  oblige  her  to  leave  her  cushion  to 
get  it.  This  test  would  decide  whether  she  was  most 
inclined  to  laziness  or  greediness.  Mirza  remained  an 
instant  uncertain  ;  then  greediness  carried  the  day,  and 
she  went  across  the  room  to  get  the  piece  of  sugar,  which 
had  rolled  under  the  harpsichord.  At  this  moment  a 
third  piece  fell  near  the  window,  and  Mirza,  still  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  attraction,  proceeded  from  the  second  to  the 
third,  as  she  had  proceeded  from  the  first  to  the  second. 
But  there  the  liberality  of  the  chevalier  stopped ;  he 
thought  that  he  had  now  given  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
expect  some  return,  and  he  contented  himself  with  call¬ 
ing  Mirza  in  a  more  imperative  tone  than  before,  and 
showing  her  the  other  pieces  of  sugar  which  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

Mirza  this  time,  instead  of  looking  at  the  chevalier 
with  uneasiness  or  disdain,  rested  her  paws  on  the 
window-sill,  and  began  to  behave  as  she  would  to  an 
old  acquaintance.  It  was  finished ;  Mirza  was  tamed. 

The  chevalier  now  in  his  turn  began  to  treat  Mirza 
with  disdain,  and  to  speak  to  her,  in  order  to  accustom 
her  to  his  voice.  Meanwhile,  fearing  a  return  of  pride  on 
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the  part  of  his  interlocutor,  who  sustained  her  part  in  the 
dialogue  by  little  whines  and  subdued  barking,  he  threw 
her  a  fourth  piece  of  sugar,  which  she  seized  with  greater 
avidity  for  having  been  kept  waiting.  This  time,  without 
being  called,  she  came  back  to  her  place  at  the  window. 
The  chevalier’s  triumph  was  complete,  —  so  complete  that 
Mirza,  who  the  day  before  had  given  signs  of  so  superior 
an  intelligence  in  discovering  Bathilde’s  return,  and  in 
running  to  the  door  as  she  ascended  the  staircase,  this 
time  discovered  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  so  that  her 
mistress,  entering  suddenly,  surprised  her  in  the  midst  of 
these  coquetries  with  her  neighbor.  It  is  but  just  to  say, 
however,  that  at  the  noise  the  door  made  in  opening, 
Mirza  turned,  and  recognizing  Bathilde,  bounded  toward 
her,  and  lavished  on  her  the  most  tender  caresses  ;  but  we 
must  add,  to  the  shame  of  the  species,  that  this  duty  once 
accomplished,  she  hastened  back  to  the  window.  This 
unusual  action  on  the  part  of  the  dog  naturally  guided 
Bathilde’s  eyes  toward  the  cause  which  occasioned  it. 
Her  eyes  met  those  of  the  chevalier.  Bathilde  blushed ; 
the  chevalier  bowed ;  and  Bathilde,  without  knowing 
wThat  she  was  doing,  returned  the  salute. 

The  young  girl’s  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  close  the 
window,  but  an  instinctive  feeling  restrained  her.  She 
understood  that  this  would  be  giving  importance  to  a 
thing  which  had  none,  and  that  to  put  herself  on  the 
defensive  would  be  an  avowal  that  she  thought  herself 
attacked.  She  therefore  crossed  the  room  without  affecta¬ 
tion,  and  disappeared  in  that  part  of  her  chamber  which 
her  neighbor’s  glance  could  not  reach.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  minutes,  when  she  ventured  to  return,  she  found 
that  he  had  closed  his  window.  Bathilde  understood  that 
there  was  discretion  in  this  action,  and  she  appreciated  it. 

Indeed,  the  chevalier  had  just  made  a  master-stroke. 
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While  his  acquaintance  with  his  neighbor  was  so  little 
advanced,  it  was  impossible  that  both  windows  should 
remain  open  at  once.  If  the  chevalier’s  window  was 
open,  his  neighbor’s  must  be  shut ;  and  he  knew  that 
when  that  was  closed  there  was  not  a  chance  of  seeing 
even  the  tip  of  Mirza’s  nose  behind  the  curtain  ;  while 
if,  on  the  contrary,  his  window  was  closed,  hers  might 
possibly  remain  open,  and  he  could  watch  her  passing  to 
and  fro,  or  working,  which  was  a  great  amusement  for  a 
poor  devil  condemned  to  absolute  seclusion.  Besides,  he 
had  made  an  immense  step,  —  he  had  saluted  Bathilde, 
and  she  had  returned  his  salute.  They  were  no  longer 
strangers  to  each  other;  but  in  order  that  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  might  advance,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  be  too 
brusque.  To  risk  speaking  to  her  after  the  salute 
would  have  been  risking  too  much ;  it  was  better  to 
allow  Bathilde  to  believe  that  it  was  all  the  effect 
of  chance. 

Bathilde  did  not  believe  it,  but  she  appeared  to  do  so. 
The  result  was  that  she  left  her  window  open,  and  seeing 
her  neighbor’s  closed,  sat  down  by  her  own  with  a  book  in 
her  hand.  As  to  Mirza,  she  jumped  upon  the  stool  at  her 
mistress’s  feet,  but  instead  of  resting  her  head  as  usual  on 
the  knees  of  the  young  girl,  she  placed  it  on  the  sill  of 
the  window,  so  much  was  she  occupied  with  the  generous 
unknown. 

The  chevalier  seated  himself  in  the  middle  of  his  room, 
took  his  crayons,  and  thanks  to  a  corner  of  his  curtain 
skilfully  raised,  he  sketched  the  delicious  picture  before 
him.  Unfortunately  the  days  were  short,  and  toward 
three  o’clock  the  little  light  which  the  clouds  and  rain 
had  permitted  to  descend  to  the  earth  began  to  decline, 
and  Bathilde  closed  her  window.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
this  short  time  the  chevalier  had  finished  the  young  girl’s 
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head,  and  the  likeness  was  perfect.  There  was  her  wav¬ 
ing  hair,  her  fine  transparent  skin,  the  graceful  curve  of 
her  swan-like  neck,  —  in  fact,  all  to  which  art  can  attain 
with  one  of  those  inimitable  models  which  are  the  despair 
of  artists. 

V  hen  night  closed  in,  the  Abbe  Brigaud  arrived.  The 
chevalier  and  he  wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and 
went  toward  the  Palais  Royal ;  their  purpose  was,  it  will 
be  remembered,  to  examine  the  locality. 

The  house  in  which  Madame  de  Sabran  lived,  since  her 
husband  had  been  named  maitre  d’ hotel  to  the  regent,  was 
No.  22,  between  the  Hotel  de  la  Roclie-Guyon  and  the 
passage  formerly  called  Passage  du  Palais  Iloyal,  because 
it  was  the  only  one  leading  from  the  Paie  des  Bons-Enfans 
to  the  Hue  de  Valois.  This  passage,  now  called  Passage 
du  Lycee,  was  closed  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  gates 
of  the  garden, —  that  is  to  say,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening;  therefore,  having  once  entered  a  house  in  the 
Pare  des  Bons-Enfans,  unless  it  had  a  second  door  opening 
on  the  Rue  de  Valois,  no  one  could  return  to  the  Palais 
Royal  after  eleven  o’clock  without  making  the  round 
either  by  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Petits-Ckamps  or  by  the 
Cour  des  Fontaines. 

Thus  it  was  with  Madame  de  Sabran’s  house  ;  it  was  an 
exquisite  little  hotel,  built  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  —  that  is  to  say,  about  twenty-five  years  before  the 
time  of  the  events  here  described,  —  by  a  merchant  who 
wished  to  ape  the  great  lords  and  have  a  petite  maison  of 
his  own.  It  consisted  of  a  ground-floor  and  a  first  story, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  gallery,  on  which  opened  the  ser¬ 
vants’  attic-rooms,  and  was  covered  by  a  tile  roof,  low  and 
but  slightly  inclined.  Under  the  first-floor  windows  was 
a  large  balcony  which  jutted  out  three  or  four  feet,  and 
extended  the  entire  length  of  the  house ;  but  some  orna- 
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ments  constructed  of  iron,  as  was  the  balcony,  and  which 
reached  to  the  terrace,  separated  the  two  windows  on  each 
corner  from  the  three  in  the  middle,  —  an  arrangement 
quite  common  with  houses  where  it  is  desired  to  inter¬ 
rupt  exterior  communications.  The  two  fagades  were 
exactly  similar,  oidy  as  the  Rue  de  Valois  was  eight  or 
ten  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Bons-Enfans,  the  ground- 
floor  windows  and  door  on  that  side  opened  on  a  ter¬ 
race,  where  was  a  little  garden,  which  in  spring  was 
tilled  with  charming  flowers.  This  terrace,  however,  did 
not  communicate  with  the  street,  —  the  only  entrance 
being,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans. 

This  was  all  our  conspirators  could  wish  ;  the  regent, 
once  entered  into  Madame  de  Sabran’s  house,  —  provided 
he  went  thither  on  foot,  as  was  possible,  and  stayed  after 
eleven  o’clock,  as  was  probable,  —  would  be  caught  in  a 
trap,  since  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
depart  by  the  way  in  which  he  entered  ;  and  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  of  this  kind 
in  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  —  one  of  the  most  deserted 
and  gloomy  places  in  the  neighborhood.  Moreover,  as 
this  street  was  surrounded  by  houses  of  a  doubtful  charac¬ 
ter,  and  frequented  by  very  bad  company,  it  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  that  but  little  attention  would  be  given  there 
to  outcries,  which  were  too  frequent  in  that  street  to 
cause  alarm,  and  that  if  the  police  should  arrive,  it  would 
be,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  estimable  force,  long 
after  their  intervention  could  be  of  any  avail. 

The  inspection  of  the  ground  finished,  the  plans  laid, 
and  the  number  of  the  house  taken,  R’Harmental  and  the 
Abbe  Brigaud  separated,  —  the  abbe  to  go  to  the  Arsenal 
to  give  Madame  du  Maine  an  account  of  the  proceedings, 
and  D’Harmental  to  return  to  his  attic. 

As  on  the  preceding  night,  Bathilde’s  room  was  lighted. 
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This  time,  however,  the  young  girl  was  not  drawing,  hut 
Was  occupied  with  needlework.  Her  light  was  not  put 
out  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  As  to  the  good  man 
of  the  terrace,  he  had  retired  long  before  D’Harmental 
returned. 

The  chevalier  slept  badly.  One  does  not  find  himself 
between  a  love  affair  at  its  beginning  and  a  conspiracy  at 
its  culmination,  without  experiencing  certain  sensations' 
till  then  unknown,  and  not  very  favorable  to  sleep.  But 
toward  morning  fatigue  prevailed,  and  he  awoke  only  on 
feeling  himself  violently  shaken  by  the  arm.  Without 
doubt  the  chevalier  was  at  that  moment  in  some  bad 
dream,  of  which  this  seemed  to  be  the  crisis  ;  for,  still 
half  asleep,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  toward  the  pistols 
which  were  on  the  table. 

“  Ah,  ah  !  ”  cried  the  abbe,  “  an  instant,  young  man. 
What  a  hurry  you  are  in  !  Open  your  eyes  wide,  —  so  ! 
Do  you  not  recognize  me  1  ” 

“Ah,”  said  D’Harmental,  laughing,  “it  is  you,  Abbe. 
You  did  well  to  stop  me  ;  I  dreamed  that  I  was  arrested.” 

“A  good  sign,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigand.  “You  know 
that  dreams  always  go  by  contraries.  All  will  go  well.” 

“  Is  there  anything  new1?  ”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  And  if  there  were,  how  would  you  receive  it  1  ” 

“  I  should  be  enchanted.  When  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind  is  once  undertaken,  the  sooner  it  is  finished,  the 
better.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Brigaud,  drawing  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  presenting  it  to  the  chevalier,  “read,  and 
glorify  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  you  have  your 
wish.” 

D’Harmental  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it  as  calmly 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and  read  as 
follows  :  — 
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Report  of  the  27 th  of  March. 

Two  in  the  morning. 

To-night  at  ten  o’clock  the  regent  received  a  courier  from 
London,  who  announces  for  to-morrow  the  arrival  of  the  Abbe 
Dubois.  As  by  chance  the  regent  was  supping  with  Madame, 
the  despatch  was  given  to  him  in  spite  of  the  late  hour.  Some 
minutes  before,  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  had  asked  permis¬ 
sion  of  her  father  to  perform  her  devotions  at  the  Abbey  of 
Chelles,  and  he  had  promised  to  conduct  her  thither  ;  but  on 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  his  determination  was  changed,  and 
he  has  ordered  the  council  to  meet  at  noon. 

At  three  o’clock  the  regent  will  pay  his  Majesty  a  visit  at 
the  Tuileries.  He  has  asked  for  a  tete-a-tete,  for  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  impatient  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Marechal  deYille- 
roy,  who  maintains  that  he  ought  always  to  be  present  at  the 
interviews  between  the  regent  and  his  Majesty.  .Report  says 
that  if  this  obstinacy  continues,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  the 
marshal. 

At  six  o’clock  the  regent,  the  Chevalier  de  Simiane,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Ravanne,  will  sup  with  Madame  de  Sabran. 

“Ah,  ah  !”  said  D’Harmental;  and  he  read  again  the 
last  sentence,  weighing  every  word. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  little  paragraph!” 
asked  the  abbe. 

The  chevalier  jumped  from  his  bed,  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  took  from  his  drawer  a  crimson  ribbon,  a  hammer, 
and  a  nail,  and  having  opened  his  window  (not  without 
throwing  a  stolen  glance  at  that  of  his  neighbor),  he 
nailed  the  ribbon  to  the  outer  wall. 

“  There  is  my  answer,”  said  he. 

“  What  the  devil  does  that  mean  1  ” 

“  That  means,”  said  D’Harmental,  “  that  you  may  go 
and  tell  Madame  du  Maine  that  I  hope  this  evening  to 
fulfil  my  promise  to  her.  And  now  go  away,  my  dear 
Abbe,  and  do  not  come  back  for  two  hours,  for  I  expect 
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some  one  whom  it  would  be  better  you  should  not 
meet.” 

The  abbe,  who  was  prudence  itself,  did  not  wait  to  be 
told  twice,  but  pressed  the  chevalier’s  hand  and  left 

him.  Twenty  minutes  afterward  Captain  Itoquefinettc 
entered. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

THE  RUE  DES  BONS-ENFANS. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day,  which  was  Sunday,  toward 
eight  o’clock,  at  the  moment  when  a  considerable  group 
of  men  and  women,  assembled  round  a  street  singer  who 
was  playing  at  the  same  time  the  cymbals  with  his  knees 
and  the  tambourine  with  his  hands,  obstructed  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Rue  de  Yalois,  a  musketeer  and  two  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  light-horse  descended  a  back  staircase 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  advanced  toward  the  Passage 
du  Lycee,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  opened  on  that 
street;  but  seeing  the  crowd  which  barred  the  way,  the 
three  soldiers  stopped  and  appeared  to  take  counsel.  The 
result  of  their  deliberation  was  doubtless  that  they  must 
take  another  route,  for  the  musketeer,  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive,  threaded  the  Cours  des  Fontaines,  turned  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  and  walking  rapidly,  though 
he  was  extremely  corpulent,  arrived  at  No.  22,  which 
opened  as  by  enchantment  at  his  approach,  and  closed 
again  on  him  and  his  two  companions. 

At  the  moment  when  they  started  on  this  little  detour, 
a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  dark  coat,  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
of  the  same  color,  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  left  the  group  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  singer,  singing  himself,  to  the  tune  of 
“Les  Pendus,”  “  Vingt-quatre,  vingt-quatre,  vingt-quatre,” 
and  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  Passage  du  Lycee,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  further  end  in  time  to  see  the  three  illustrious 
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vagabonds  enter  the  house,  as  we  have  said.  He  threw 
a  glance  round  him,  and  by  the  light  of  one  of  the  three 
lanterns  which  lighted,  or  rather  ought  tb  have  lighted, 
the  whole  length  of  the  street,  he  perceived  one  of  those 
immense  coal-heavers,  with  a  face  of  the  color  of  soot,  so 
well  represented  by  Greuze,  who  was  resting  against  one 
of  the  posts  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Roche-Guyon,  on  which  he 
had  hung  his  bag.  For  an  instant  he  appeared  to  hesitate 
to  approach  this  man  ;  but  the  coal-heaver  having  sung, 
to  the  tune  of  “  Les  Pendus,”  the  same  refrain  which 
the  young  man  in  the  cloak  had  been  singing,  the  latter 
appeared  to  lose  all  hesitation,  and  went  straight  to  him. 

“  Well,  Captain,”  said  the  man  in  the  cloak,  “  did  you 
see  them  ?  ” 

“As  plainly  as  I  see  you,  Colonel,  —  a  musketeer  and 
two  members  of  the  light-horse ;  but  1  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  them.  However,  as  the  musketeer  hid  his  face  in 
his  handkerchief,  I  presume  he  was  the  regent.” 

“  Exactly  ;  and  the  other  two  are  Simiane  and  Ravanne.” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  my  pupil,”  said  the  captain,  “  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  him  again;  he  is  a  good  boy.” 

“At  any  rate,  Captain,  take  care  he  does  not  recognize 
you.” 

“Recognize  me!  He  must  be  the  devil  himself  to 
recognize  me,  accoutred  as  I  am.  It  is  you,  rather,  Cheva¬ 
lier,  who  should  take  care.  You  have  an  unfortunately 
aristocratic  air,  which  does  not  suit  at  all  with  your  dress. 
But  that  is  not  the  cpiestion  ;  here  they  are  in  the  trap, 
and  our  business  is  to  see  that  they  don’t  get  out.  Have 
our  men  been  told  1  ” 

“Your  men,  Captain!  I  know  no  more  of  them  than 
they  do  of  me.  I  left  the  group,  and  sang  at  the  same 
time  the  refrain  which  was  our  signal.  Did  they  hear 
me?  Did  they  understand  me?  I  know  nothing  of  it.” 
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“  Be  easy,  Colonel.  These  fellows  hear  half  a  voice, 
and  understand  half  a  word.” 

Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  man  in  the  cloak  had  left  the 
group,  a  strange  fluctuation  which  he  had  not  foreseen 
began  to  take  place  in  the  crowd,  which  appeared  to  he 
composed  oidy  of  passers-by,  so  that  the  song  was  not 
finished,  nor  the  collection  taken.  The  crowd  dispersed. 
A  considerable  number  of  men  left  the  circle  singly,  or 
two  and  two,  turning  toward  one  another  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  gesture  of  the  hand,  some  by  the  Rue  de 
Valois,  some  by  the  Cour  des  Fontaines,  some  by  the 
Palais  Royal  itself,  thus  surrounding  the  Rue  des  Bons- 
Enfans,  which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  rendezvous. 
In  consequence  of  tliis  manoeuvre,. the  intention  of  which 
it  is  easy  to  understand,  there  remained  with  the  singer 
ten  or  twelve  women,  some  children,  and  a  good  bourgeois, 
about  forty  years  old,  who,  seeing  that  the  collection  was 
about  to  begin,  left  his  place  with  an  air  of  profound 
contempt  for  all  these  new  songs,  and  humming  an  old 
pastoral  which  he  appeared  to  hold  far  superior  to  the 
frivolities  to  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  time  had  given 
popularity.  It  seemed  to  him  that  several  men  as  he 
passed  them  made  him  signs ;  but  as  he  did  not  belong  to 
any  secret  society  or  any  Masonic  lodge,  he  went  on,  sing¬ 
ing  his  favorite  — • 

“  Then  let  me  go, 

And  let  me  play 
Beneath  the  hazel-tree,” 

and  after  following  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  Barriere 
des  Deux-Sergens,  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Coq 
and  disappeared. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  man  in  the  cloak,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  leave  the  group,  reappeared,  and 
accosting  the  singer,  “  My  friend,”  said  he,  “  my  wife  is 
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ill,  and  your  music  will  prevent  her  sleeping.  If  you 
have  no  particular  reason  for  remaining  here,  go  to  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal ;  and  here  is  a  crown  to  indemnify 
you.” 

“  Thank  you,  Monseigneur,”  replied  the  singer,  measur¬ 
ing  the  social  position  of  the  giver  by  his  generosity.  “  I 
will  go  directly.  Have  you  any  commissions  for  the  Rue 
Mouffetard  1  ” 

“No.” 

“  Because  I  would  have  executed  them  into  the  bargain.” 

The  man  went  away ;  and  as  he  was  at  once  the  centre 
and  the  cause  of  the  gathering,  all  those  who  had  re¬ 
mained  disappeared  with  him.  At  this  moment  the  clock 
of  the  Palais  Royal  struck  nine.  The  young  man  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  watch,  whose  diamond  setting  con¬ 
trasted  strangely  with  his  simple  costume.  He  set  it 
exactly,  then  turned  and  went  into  the  Rue  des  Bons- 
Enfans.  On  arriving  opposite  No.  24,  he  found  the 
coal-heaver. 

“  And  the  singer  1  ”  asked  the  latter. 

“  He  has  gone.” 

“  Good  !  ” 

“  And  the  postchaise  1  ”  asked  the  man  in  the  cloak. 

“  It  is  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Baillif.” 

“  Have  they  taken  the  precaution  of  wrapping  the 
wheels  and  horses’  hoofs  in  rags  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Very  good.  Now  let  us  wait,”  said  the  man  in  the 
cloak. 

“  Let  us  wait,”  replied  the  coal-heaver. 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  a  few  passers-by  crossed 
the  street  at  intervals  ;  but  at  length  it  became  almost 
deserted.  The  few  lighted  windows  were  darkened  one 
after  the  other ;  and  night,  having  now  nothing  to  contend 
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with  but  the  two  lanterns,  one  of  which  was  opposite  the 
chapel  of  St.  Clair,  and  the  other  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Baillif,  at  length  reigned  over  the  domain  which  it  had 
long  claimed.  Another  hour  passed.  They  heard  the 
watchman  go  by  in  the  Rue  de  Valois;  behind  him  the 
keeper  of  the  passage  came  to  close  the  door. 

“Good  !”  murmured  the  man  in  the  cloak;  “now  we 
are  sure  not  to  be  interrupted.” 

“  Provided,”  replied  the  coal-heaver,  “  the  regent  leaves 
before  day.” 

“  If  he  were  alone,  we  might  fear  his  remaining,  but 
Madame  de  Sabran  will  scarcely  keep  all  three.” 

“  Hum !  she  might  lend  her  chamber  to  one,  and  let 
the  other  two  sleep  under  the  table.” 

“  Peste  !  you  are  right,  Captain  ;  and  I  had  not  thought 
of  it.  Are  all  your  precautions  taken  1  ” 

“  All.” 

“  And  your  men  believe  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  bet  1  ” 

“  They  appear  to  believe  it  at  least,  and  we  cannot  ask 
more.” 

“  Then  it  is  well  understood,  Captain.  You  and  your 
men  are  drunk.  You  push  me.  I  fall  between  the  regent 
and  him  who  has  his  arm.  I  separate  them.  You  seize 
on  him  and  gag  him,  and  at  a  whistle  the  carriage  arrives, 
while  Simiane  and  Ravanne  are  held  with  pistols  at  their 
throats.” 

“  But,”  answered  the  coal-heaver,  in  a  low  voice,  “  if  he 
declares  his  name.” 

The  man  in  the  cloak  replied  in  a  still  lower  tone,  “  In 
conspiracies  there  are  no  half-measures.  If  he  declares 
himself,  you  must  kill  him.” 

“Pes£e/”said  the  coal-heaver;  “let  us  try  to  prevent 
his  declaring  himself.” 

There  was  no  reply,  and  all  was  again  silent.  A  quar- 
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ter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  then  a  light  which  came  from 
the  farther  side  of  the  apartment  illumined  the  three 
middle  windows. 

“Ah,  ah,  there  is  something  new  !  ”  they  both  exclaimed. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  step  of  a  man  who 
came  from  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  who  was  preparing  to 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  The  coal-heaver  mut¬ 
tered  a  terrible  oath.  The  man  continued  to  advance  ; 
but  either  the  darkness  sufficed  to  frighten  him,  or  he  saw 
something  suspicious  moving  there,  for  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  agitated  by  some  disturbing  emotion.  As 
he  reached  the  Hotel  St.  Clair,  employing  that  old  ruse  of 
cowards  who  wish  to  appear  brave,  he  began  to  sing. 
But  as  he  advanced,  his  voice  became  more  uncertain  ; 
and  though  the  innocence  of  the  song  proved  the  serenity 
of  his  heart,  on  arriving  opposite  the  passage,  his  fear  be¬ 
came  so  strong  that  he  began  to  cough,  which,  as  we 
know,  in  the  gamut  of  terror  indicates  a  greater  degree 
of  fear  than  singing.  Seeing,  however,  that  nothing 
moved  near  where  he  was,  he  took  courage,  and  in  a 
voice  more  in  harmony  with  his  present  situation  than 
with  the  sense  of  the  words,  he  began,  — 

“  Then  let  me  go. 

And  let  me  —  ” 

but  there  he  stopped  short,  not  only  in  his  song,  but  in 
his  walk  ;  for  having  perceived  two  men  standing  in  a 
doorway,  he  felt  his  voice  and  his  legs  fail  him  at  once, 
and  he  drew  up  motionless  and  silent.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  moment  a  shadow  approached  the  window.  The 
coal-heaver  saw  that  a  cry  might  ruin  all,  and  moved,  as 
if  to  spring  on  the  passenger;  his  companion  held  him 
back. 

“  Captain,”  he  whispered,  “  don’t  hurt  this  man  ;  ”  and 
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then,  approaching  him,  “  Pass  on,  my  friend,”  he  said, 
“but  pass  quickly,  and  do  not  look  back.” 

The  singer  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice,  but  made  off 
as  fast  as  his  little  legs  and  his  trembling  condition 
allowed,  so  that  in  a  few  seconds  he  had  disappeared  at 
the  corner  of  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse. 

“  ’T  was  time,”  murmured  the  coal-heaver;  “they  are 
opening  the  window.” 

The  two  men  drew  back  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
shade.  The  window  was  opened,  and  one  of  the  regent’s 
companions  appeared  on  the  balcony. 

“Well!”  said  a  voice,  which  the  coal-heaver  and  his 
companion  recognized  as  that  of  the  regent,  from  the 
interior  of  the  room.  “  Well,  Simiane,  what  kind  of 
weather  is  it  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  replied  Simiane,  “  I  think  it  snows.” 

“  You  think  it  snows  1  ” 

“  Or  rains,  I  don’t  know  which,”  continued  Simiane. 

“  What  !  ”  said  Ravanne,  “  can’t  you  tell  what  is  fall¬ 
ing!  ”  and  he  also  came  out  on  the  balcony. 

“  After  all,”  said  Simiane,  “  I  am  not  sure  that  any¬ 
thing  is  falling.” 

“  He  is  dead  drunk,”  said  the  regent. 

“  I !  ”  said  Simiane,  wounded  in  his  pride  as  a  toper, 
“  I  dead  drunk  !  Come  here,  Monseigneur,  come.” 

Though  the  invitation  was  given  in  a  strange  manner, 
the  regent  joined  his  companions,  laughing.  By  his  gait 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  himself  was  more  than  warmed. 

“Ah,  dead  drunk!”  replied  Simiane,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  prince.  “  Well,  I  bet  you  a  hundred  louis 
that.,  regent  of  France  as  you  are,  you  will  not  do  what 
I  do.” 

“You  hear,  Monseigneur,”  said  a  female  voice  from  the 
room  ;  “  it  is  a  challenge.” 
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“And  as  sucli  I  accept  it;  done,  for  a  hundred  louis.” 

“  I  go  halves  with  whoever  likes,”  said  Ravanne. 

“  Bet  with  the  marchioness,”  said  Simiane ;  “  I  admit 
no  one  into  my  game.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  the  regent. 

“Marchioness,”  cried  Ravanne,  “fifty  louis  to  a  kiss.” 

“  Ask  Philippe  if  he  permits  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  regent,  “it  is  a  golden  bargain;  you 
are  sure  to  win.  Well,  are  you  ready,  Simiane?  ” 

“  I  am  ;  will  you  follow  me  ?  ” 

“  Everywhere.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Look.” 

“  Where  the  devil  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“  I  am  going  into  the  Palais  Royal.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

“  By  the  roofs.” 

And  Simiane,  taking  hold  of  the  fan-like  iron  ornament 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  v'indows  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  from  those  of  the  bedroom,  began  to  climb  like 
a  monkey. 

“  Monseigneur,”  cried  Madame  de  Sabran,  bounding  on 
the  balcony,  and  catching  the  prince  by  the  arm,  “  I  hope 
you  will  not  follow.” 

“Not  follow?”  said  the  regent,  freeing  himself  from 
the  marchioness’s  arm  ;  “  do  you  know  that  I  hold  as  a 
principle  that  whatever  another  man  tries,  I  can  do?  If 
he  goes  up  to  the  moon,  devil  take  me  if  I  am  not  there 
to  knock  at  the  door  as  soon  as  he !  Did  you  bet  on  me, 
Ravanne  ? ” 

“Yes,  my  Prince,”  replied  the  young  man,  laughing. 

“  Then  take  your  kiss,  you  have  won  ;  ”  and  the  regent 
seized  the  iron  bars,  climbing  behind  Simiane,  who,  active, 
tall,  and  slender,  was  in  an  instant  on  the  terrace. 
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“  But  I  Lope  you,  at  least,  will  remain,  Ravanne  1  " 
said  the  marchioness. 

“  Long  enough  to  claim  your  stakes,”  said  the  young 
man,  kissing  the  beautiful  fresh  cheeks  of  Madame  de 
Sabran.  “  Row,  adieu,”  he  continued,  “  I  am  Mon¬ 
seigneur’s  page;  you  understand  that  I  must  follow  him.” 
And  Bavanne  in  his  turn  started  eagerly  on  the  perilous 
ascent  already  undertaken  by  his  companions. 

The  coal-heaver  and  the  man  in  the  cloak  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  which  was  repeated  along 
the  street  as  if  every  door  had  an  echo. 

“  Ah,  what  is  that  1  ”  said  Simiane,  who  had  arrived 
first  on  the  terrace. 

“  Do  you  see,  double  drunkard  1  ”  said  the  regent,  seiz¬ 
ing  the  railing  of  the  terrace,  “  it  is  the  watch,  and  you 
will  get  us  taken  to  the  guard-house ;  but  I  promise  you 
I  will  leave  you  there.” 

At  these  words  those  who  were  in  the  street  Avere 
silent,  hoping  that  the  duke  and  his  companions  would 
push  the  joke  no  further,  but  would  come  down  and  go 
out  by  the  ordinary  road. 

“  Ah,  here  lam!”  said  the  regent,  landing  on  the  ter¬ 
race  ;  “  have  you  had  enough,  Simiane  ?  ” 

“  No,  Monseigneur,”  replied  Simiane ;  and  bending 
down  to  Ravanne,  “that  is  not  the  watch,”  he  continued; 
“not  a  musket, — -not  a  jerkin.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  1  ”  -asked  the  regent. 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Simiane,  making  a  sign  to  Ravanne, 
“except  that  I  continue  my  ascent,  and  invite  you  to 
follow  me.” 

And  at  these  words,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  re¬ 
gent,  he  began  to  scale  the  roof,  drawing  him  after  him. 
Ravanne  brought  up  the  rear. 

At  this  sight,  as  there  Avas  no  longer  any  doubt  of  their 
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intention,  the  coal-heaver  uttered  a  malediction,  and  the 
man  in  the  cloak  a  cry  of  rage. 

“  Eh,  eh  !  ”  said  the  regent,  sitting  astride  the  roof  and 
looking  down  the  street,  where  by  the  light  from  the  open 
windows  of  the  salon  they  saw  eight  or  ten  men  moving, 
“  what  the  devil  is  that,  —  a  plot  1  Ah,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  they  wanted  to  scale  the  house  ;  they  are  furious. 
I  have  a  mind  to  ask  them  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them.” 

“No  joking,  Monseigneur,”  said  Simian e  5  “let  us 
go  on.” 

“  Turn  by  the  Rue  St.  Honore,”  said  the  man  in  tho 
cloak.  “  Forward,  forward  !  ” 

“  It  is  indeed  we  whom  they  are  after,  Simiane,”  said 
the  regent ;  “  quick  to  the  other  side  !  Back,  back  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  prevents  me,”  said  the  man  in  the 
cloak,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  aiming  at  the 
regent,  “  from  bringing  him  down  like  a  partridge.” 

“  Thousand  thunders  !  ”  cried  the  coaldieaver,  stopping 
him,  “  you  will  get  us  all  quartered.” 

“  But  what  are  we  to  do  1  ” 

“  Wait  till  they  come  down  of  themselves,  and  break 
their  necks  in  falling;  for  if  Providence  is  just,  that  little 
surprise  awaits  us.” 

“  Oh,  I  have  an  idea,  Roquefinette  !  ” 

“  Eh,  Colonel  !  no  names,  if  you  please.” 

“  You  are  right  ;  pardon  !  ” 

“There  is  no  need;  let  us  have  the  idea.” 

“  Follow  me  !  ”  cried  the  man  in  the  cloak,  springing 
into  the  passage.  “Let  us  break  open  the  door,  and  we 
will  take  them  on  the  other  side  when  they  jump  down.” 

Those  of  his  companions  who  had  still  remained  in  that 
place  followed  him.  The  others,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six,  were  already  making  for  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
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“  Come,  come,  Monseigneur, ”  said  Simiane ;  “  we  have 
not  a  minute  to  lose.  Slide  on  your  back  ;  it  is  not  glo¬ 
rious,  but  it  is  safe.” 

“  I  think  I  hear  them  in  the  passage,”  said  the  regent ; 
“what  do  you  think,  Ravannel  ” 

“I  do  not  think  at  all,”  said  Ravanne,  “I  let  myself 
slip.” 

They  all,  with  equal  rapidity,  slid  down  the  slope  of 
the  roof,  and  landed  on  the  terrace. 

“  Here,  here  !  ”  said  a  woman’s  voice,  at  the  moment 
when  Simiane  threw  his  leg  over  the  parapet  of  the  ter¬ 
race  to  descend  its  iron  ladder. 

“Ah,  is  it  you,  Marchioness  1  ”  said  the  regent;  “you 
are  indeed  a  friend  in  need.” 

“Jump  in  here  and  descend  quickly.” 

The  three  fugitives  sprang  into  the  room. 

“  Do  you  prefer  to  remain  here  1  ”  asked  Madame  de 
Sabran. 

“  Yes,”  said  Ravanne  ;  “  I  will  go  and  look  for  Canillac 
and  his  night-watch.” 

“Ho,  no,”  said  the  regent;  “they  will  be  scaling  your 
house  and  treating  it  as  a  town  taken  by  assault.  Let  us 
gain  the  Palais  Royal.” 

They  descended  the  staircase  rapidly  and  opened  the 
garden  door.  There  they  heard  the  despairing  blows  of 
their  pursuers  against  the  iron  gates. 

“  Strike,  strike,  my  friends  !  ”  said  the  regent,  running 
with  the  carelessness  and  activity  of  a  young  man  toward 
the  end  of  the  garden;  “the  gate  is  solid,  and  will  give 
you  plenty  of  work.” 

“  Quick,  quick,  Monseigneur  !  ”  cried  Simiane,  who, 
thanks  to  his  great  height,  had  jumped  to  the  ground 
after  letting  himself  down  by  his  arms ;  “  there  they  are, 
running  toward  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Valois.  Put  your 
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foot  on  my  shoulder  —  now  the  other  —  and  let  yourself 
slip  into  my  arms.  You  are  saved,  thank  God!” 

“  Draw  your  sword,  Eavanne,  and  let  us  charge  these 
fellows,”  said  the  regent. 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Monseigneur,”  cried  Simiane, 
urging  on  the  prince,  “  follow  us  !  I  am  not  a  coward,  I 
believe,  but  what  you  would  do  is  mere  folly.  Here, 
Eavanne.” 

And  the  young  men,  each  taking  one  of  the  duke’s 
arms,  led  him  down  one  of  those  passages  always  open  to 
the  Palais  Eoyal  at  the  moment  when  those  who  were 
running  by  the  Eue  de  Valois  were  only  twenty  paces 
from  them,  and  when  the  door  of  the  passage  fell  under 
the  efforts  of  the  second  troop.  The  whole  reunited  band 
rushed  against  the  gate  at  the  moment  that  the  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  closed  it  behind  them. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  regent,  saluting  with  his  hand, 
for  as  to  his  hat,  God  knows  what  had  become  of  that, 
“  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  your  heads  that  all  this  was  only 
a  joke ;  for  you  are  attacking  those  who  are  stronger  than 
yourselves.  Beware,  to-morrow,  of  the  lieutenant  of  joolice. 
Meanwhile,  good-night.”  And  a  triple  shout  of  laughter 
petrified  the  two  conspirators  leaning  against  the  gate  at 
the  head  of  their  breathless  companions. 

“  This  man  must  have  a  compact  with  Satan  !  ”  cried 
D’Harmental. 

“  We  have  lost  the  bet,  my  friends,”  said  Eoquefinette, 
addressing  his  men,  who  stood  waiting  for  orders,  “but 
we  do  not  dismiss  you  yet ;  the  affair  is  only  postponed. 
As  to  the  promised  sum,  you  have  already  had  half ;  to¬ 
morrow  —  you  know  where  —  you  will  have  the  rest. 
Good-evening.  I  shall  be  at  the  rendezvous  to-morrow.” 

All  the  men  dispersed,  and  the  two  chiefs  remained 
alone. 
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“Well,  Colonel  ?  ”  said  Roquefinette,  looking  D’Har- 
mental  full  in  the  face. 

“Well,  Captain,”  replied  the  chevalier;  “I  have  a 
great  mind  to  ask  one  thing  of  you.” 

“  What  is  that  1”  asked  Roquefinette. 

“  To  follow  me  into  some  by-lane,  and  blow  my  brains 
out  with  your  pistol,  that  this  miserable  head  of  mine 
may  be  battered  beyond  possibility  of  recognition.” 

“Why  sol” 

“  Why  ?  Because  in  such  matters,  when  one  fails,  one 
is  but  a  fool.  What  am  I  to  say  now  to  Madame  du 
Maine ? ” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Roquefinette,  “  is  it  about  that  little 
hop-o’-my-thumb  that  you  are  bothering  yourself?  Par- 
dieu !  you  are  frantically  susceptible,  Colonel.  Why 
the  devil  does  not  her  lame  husband  attend  to  his  own 
affairs?  I  should  have  liked  to  see  her,  —  your  haughty 
prude,  with  her  two  cardinals  and  her  three  or  four 
marquises,  who  are  bursting  with  fear  at  this  moment  in 
a  corner  of  the  Arsenal,  while  we  remain  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle,  —  I  should  have  liked  to  see  if  they  would 
climb  walls  like  lizards.  Stay,  Colonel,  listen  to  an  old 
fox.  To  be  a  good  conspirator,  you  must  have  first,  what 
you  have, —  courage;  but  you  must  also  have  what  you 
have  not,  —  patience.  Morbleu!  if  I  had  such  an  affair 
in  my  hands,  I  would  answer  for  it  that  I  would  bring  it 
to  a  good  end ;  and  if  you  like  to  make  it  over  to  me,  we 
will  talk  of  that.” 

“But  in  my  place,”  asked  the  colonel,  “what  would 
you  say  to  Madame  du  Maine?” 

“  Oh,  I  should  say,  ‘  My  Princess,  the  regent  must 
have  been  warned  by  his  police,  for  he  did  not  leave  as 
we  expected,  and  we  saw  none  but  his  roue  companions, 
who  cheated  us  of  our  prey.’  Then  the  Prince  de  Celia- 
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mare  will  say  to  you,  ‘  My  dear  D’Harmental,  we  have 
no  resources  hut  in  you.’  Madame  du  Maine  will  say, 
‘All  is  not  lost,  since  the  brave  D’Harmental  remains  to 
us.’  The  Comte  de  Laval  will  grasp  your  hand  trying  to 
pay  you  a  compliment,  which  he  will  not  finish,  because 
since  his  jaw  is  broken,  his  tongue  is  not  active,  particu¬ 
larly  for  compliments.  The  Cardinal  de  Polignac  will 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Alberoni  will  swear  enough 
to  shake  the  heavens.  In  this  manner  you  will  have  con¬ 
ciliated  everybody,  saved  your  pride,  and  may  return  to 
hide  in  your  attic,  which  1  advise  you  not  to  leave  for 
three  or  four  days  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  hanged. 
From  time  to  time  I  will  pay  you  a  visit.  You  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bestow  on  me  some  of  the  liberalities  of  Spain, 
because  it  is  of  importance  to  me  to  live  agreeably,  and 
keep  up  my  spirits.  Then  at  the  first  opportunity  we 
recall  our  brave  fellows  and  take  our  revenge.” 

“Yes,  certainly,”  said  D’Harmental,  “that  is  what  any 
other  would  do ;  but  you  see  I  have  some  foolish  ideas,  — 
I  cannot  lie.” 

“  Whoever  cannot  lie  cannot  act,”  replied  the  captain. 
“  But  what  do  I  see  there  1  The  bayonets  of  the  watch  ! 
Amicable  institution,  I  recognize  you  there,  —  always  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  too  late.  But  now  adieu.  Colonel. 
There  is  your  road  ;  we  must  separate,”  continued  the 
captain,  showing  the  Passage  du  Palais  Royal.  “  And  here 
is  mine,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Petits- 
Champs.  “  Come,  be  calm  ;  go  quietly,  that  no  one  may 
suspect  that  you  ought  to  run  as  fast  as  you  can,  —  your 
hand  on  your  hip,  so,  and  singing  ‘La  Mere  Gaudichon.’” 
And  the  captain  followed  the  Rue  de  Yalois  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  watch,  who  were  a  hundred  feet  behind  him, 
singing  carelessly  as  he  went. 

As  to  the  chevalier,  he  re-entered  the  Rue  des  Bons- 
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Enfans,  now  as  quiet  as  it  had  been  noisy  ten  minutes 
before ;  and  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Baillif  he  found  the 
carriage,  which,  according  to  his  orders,  had  not  moved, 
and  was  waiting  with  the  door  open,  the  lackey  at  the 
step,  and  the  coachman  on  his  box. 

“  To  the  Arsenal  !  ”  said  the  chevalier. 

“  It  is  useless,”  said  a  voice  which  made  D’Harmental 
start.  “I  know  all  that  has  happened,  for  I  was  there; 
and  I  will  inform  those  who  ought  to  know.  Your  visit 
at  this  hour  would  be  dangerous  for  all.” 

“  Ah,  it  is  you,  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental,  trying  to 
recognize  Brigaud  in  the  livery  in  which  he  was  disguised. 
“Very  good!  you  will  render  me  a  real  service  in  taking 
the  news  instead  of  me,  for  on  my  honor  I  don’t  know 
what  to  say.” 

“Well,  I  shall  say,”  said  Brigaud,  “that  3Tou  are  a 
brave  and  loyal  gentleman,  and  that  if  there  were  ten 
like  you  in  France,  all  would  soon  be  finished.  But  we 
are  not  here  to  pay  compliments ;  get  in  quickly.  Where 
shall  I  take  you  1  ” 

“It  is  useless,”  said  D’Harmental;  “I  will  go  on  foot.” 

“  Get  in.  It  is  safer.” 

D’Harmental  complied,  and  Brigaud,  dressed  as  he  was, 
like  a  footman,  unceremoniously  took  a  seat  by  his  side. 

“  To  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Gros-Chenet  and  the 
Rue  de  Clery,”  said  the  abbe. 

The  coachman,  impatient  at  having  waited  so  long, 
obeyed  at  once.  At  the  place  indicated  the  carriage 
stopped ;  the  chevalier  got  out,  aud  soon  disappeared 
round  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.  As  to  the 
carriage,  it  rolled  on  noiselessly  toward  the  Boulevards, 
like  a  fairy  car  which  does  not  touch  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

GOODMAN  BUVAT. 

Our  readers  must  now  make  a  better  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  history  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  relate,  whom  as  yet  we  have  merely 
pointed  out  to  them  in  passing.  We  refer  to  the  wor¬ 
thy  bourgeois  whom  we  have  seen  leaving  the  group 
in  the  Rue  de  Yalois,  and  making  for  the  Barriere  des 
Sergens  at  the  moment  when  the  street  singer  began  his 
collection,  and  whom,  it  Mull  be  remembered,  we  have 
since  seen  at  so  inopportune  a  moment  in  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfans. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  disparage  the  intelligence  of 
our  readers  so  much  as  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they 
have  recognized  in  the  poor  devil  to  whom  the  Chevalier 
d’Harmental  had  rendered  such  timely  assistance  the  good 
man  of  the  terrace  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.  But 
they  cannot  know,  unless  we  tell  them  in  detail,  what 
that  poor  devil  was,  physically,  morally,  and  socially. 
If  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  little  we  have  already 
narrated  concerning  him,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  Row,  as  every 
one  knows,  after  forty  years  of  age  the  bourgeois  of  Paris 
entirely  forgets  the  care  of  his  person,  with  which  gener¬ 
ally  he  is  not  much  occupied,  —  a  negligence  from  which 
his  corporeal  graces  suffer  considerably,  particularly  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  they  are  not  much  to  be  ad' 
mired  on  their  own  account. 
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Our  bourgeois  was  a  little  man  of  five  feet  one  inch, 
short  and  fat,  with  a  tendency  to  become  obese  as  he 
advanced  in  age,  and  with  one  of  those  placid  faces  where 
all  —  hair,  eyebrows,  eyes,  and  skin,  —  seem  of  the  same 
color;  in  fact,  one  of  those  faces  of  which,  at  ten  paces, 
one  does  not  distinguish  a  feature.  The  most  enthusiastic 
physiognomist,  if  he  had  sought  to  read  on  this  counte¬ 
nance  some  high  and  curious  destiny,  would  have  been 
stopped  in  his  examination  as  soon  as  he  mounted  from 
his  great  blue  eyes  to  his  depressed  forehead,  or  descended 
from  his  half-open  mouth  to  the  fold  of  his  double  chin. 
Then  he  would  have  understood  that  he  had  under  ob¬ 
servation  one  of  those  heads  to  which  all  fermentation  is 
unknown,  whose  freshness  is  respected  by  the  passions, 
good  or  bad,  and  who  turn  nothing  in  the  empty  corners 
of  their  brain  but  the  refrain  of  some  old  nursery  song. 
Let  us  add  that  Providence,  who  does  nothing  by  halves, 
had  signed  the  original,  of  which  we  have  just  offered  a 
copy  to  our  readers,  by  the  characteristic  name  of  Jean 
Buvat.  It  is  true  that  those  who  were  able  to  appreciate 
the  profound  nullity  of  spirit  and  excellent  qualities  of 
heart  of  this  worthy  man  usually  suppressed  the  name 
given  him  in  baptism,  and  called  him  simply,  “  Goodman 
Buvat.” 

In  his  early  youth  the  little  Buvat,  who  had  a  marked 
repugnance  for  all  kinds  of  study,  manifested  a  particular 
inclination  for  caligraphy.  Thus  he  arrived  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  College  des  Oratoriens,  where  his  mother  sent  - 
him  gratis,  with  his  exercises  and  translations  full  of 
faults,  but  written  with  a  neatness,  a  regularity,  and  a 
beauty  charming  to  see.  The  little  Buvat  was  whipped 
every  day  for  the  idleness  of  his  mind,  and  received  the 
writing-prize  every  year  for  the  skill  of  bis  hand.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  passed  from  the  “  Epitome  Sacrm,” 
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which  he  had  recommenced  five  times,  to  the  “  Epitome 
Grsecee  ;  ”  but  the  professor  soon  perceived  that  this  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  put  him  hack  for  another  course  in 
the  “  Epiitome  Sacrse.”  Passive  as  lie  appeared,  young 
Buvat  was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  pride.  He  came 
home  in  the  evening,  crying,  to  his  mother,  complained 
to  her  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and 
disclosed,  in  his  grief,  a  fact  which  till  then  he  had  been 
careful  not  to  confess ;  namely,  that  there  were  in  the 
school  children  ten  years  old  more  advanced  than  he  was. 

Widow  Buvat,  who  had  seen  her  son  start  every  morn¬ 
ing  with  his  exercises  perfectly  neat,  which  was  enough 
to  make  her  believe  that  there  could  be  no  fault  in  them, 
went  the  next  day  to  abuse  the  good  fathers.  They  re¬ 
plied  that  her  son  was  a  good  boy,  incapable  of  an  evil 
thought  toward  God  or  a  bad  action  toward  his  neighbor; 
but  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  so-  stupid  that  they 
must  advise  her  to  develop,  by  making  him  a  writing- 
master,  the  only  talent  with  which  Nature  had  blessed 
him. 

This  counsel  was  a  ray  of  light  for  Madame  Buvat ;  she 
understood  that  if  she  acted  on  this  advice  the  benefit 
she  would  derive  from  her  son  would  be  immediate.  She 
came  back  to  her  house,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
new  plans  she  had  formed  for  him.  Young  Buvat  saw  in 
this  only  a  means  of  escaping  the  castigation  which  he 
received  every  morning,  for  which  the  prize,  bound  in 
calf,  that  he  received  every  year  was  not  a  sufficient  com¬ 
pensation.  He  received  the  propositions  of  his  mother 
with  great  joy,  promised  her  that  before  six  months  were 
over  he  would  be  the  first  writing-master  in  the  capital, 
and  the  same  day,  after  having,  from  his  little  savings, 
bought  a  knife  with  four  blades,  a  packet  of  quills,  and 
two  copy-books,  set  himself  to  the  work. 
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The  good  Oratorians  were  not  deceived  as  to  the  true 
vocation  of  young  Buvat.  Caligraphy  was  with  him  an 
art  almost  equal  to  that  of  drawing.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  like  the  ape  in  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  he  wrote 
six  kinds  of  writing,  and  imitated  men’s  faces,  trees,  and 
animals.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  made  such  progress 
that  he  thought  he  might  now  give  out  his  prospectus. 
He  worked  at  it  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  and 
almost  lost  his  sight  over  it.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
had  accomplished  a  masterpiece. 

It  was  not  a  simple  writing,  but  a  real  picture,  repre¬ 
senting  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  divided  somewhat 
like  “  The  Transfiguration  ”  of  Raphael.  In  the  upper 
part,  devoted  to  Eden,  was  the  Eternal  Father  drawing 
Eve  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam,  and  surrounded 
by  those  animals  which  the  nobility  of  their  nature  brings 
near  to  man,  such  as  the  lion,  the  horse,  and  the  dog.  At 
the  bottom  was  the  sea,  in  the  depths  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  swimming  the  most  fantastic  fishes,  and  which  bore 
on  its  surface  a  superb  three-decked  vessel.  On  the  two 
sides,  trees  full  of  birds  put  the  heavens,  which  they 
touched  with  their  topmost  branches,  in  communication 
with  the  earth,  which  they  grasped  with  their  roots  ;  and 
in  the  space  left  in  the  middle  of  all  this,  in  a  perfectly 
horizontal  line,  and  reproduced  in  six  different  writings, 
was  the  adverb  impitoyablevient. 

This  time  the  artist  had  not  misdirected  his  efforts ;  the 
picture  produced  the  effect  which  he  expected.  A  week 
afterward  young  Buvat  had  five  male  and  two  female 
scholars.  His  reputation  increased  ;  and  Madame  Buvat, 
after  some  years  passed  in  greater  ease  than  she  had 
known  even  in  her  husband’s  lifetime,  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  dying  perfectly  secure  about  her  son’s  future. 

As  to  him,  after  having  sufficiently  mourned  his  mother, 
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he  pursued  a  course  of  life  so  exactly  regulated  that  each 
day  was  like  all  others.  He  arrived  thus  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  having  passed  the  stormy 
part  of  existence  in  an  unbroken  tranquillity  due  to  his 
innocent  and  virtuous  good-nature.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  worthy  man  found  an  opportunity  of  doing 
a  sublime  action,  which  he  performed  instinctively  and 
simply,  as  he  did  everything ;  while  perhaps  a  man  of 
superior  intelligence  would  have  passed  it  over  without 
seeing  it,  or  turned  away  from  it  if  he  had  seen  it. 

There  was,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  No.  6,  in  the 
Rue  des  Orties,  of  which  Buvat  occupied  the  attic,  a 
young  couple  who  were  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
quarter  for  the  harmony  in  which  they  lived.  They  ap¬ 
peared  made  for  each  other.  The  husband  was  a  man  of 
from  thirty-four  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  a  Southern 
origin,  with  black  eyes,  beard,  and  hair,  dark  complexion, 
and  teeth  like  pearls.  He  was  called  Albert  du  Rocher, 
and  was  the  son  of  an  ancient  Cevenol  chief,  who  had 
been  forced  to  turn  Catholic,  with  all  his  family,  under 
the  persecutions  of  Monsieur  Baville  ;  and  half  from  oppo¬ 
sition,  half  because  youth  seeks  youth,  he  had  entered  the 
household  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Chartres,  which  was  just 
at  that  time  reconstructed,  having  suffered  much  in  the 
campaign  preceding  the  battle  of  Steenkerke,  where  the 
prince  had  made  his  debut  in  arms.  Du  Rocher  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  place  of  La  Neuville,  who  had  been  killed 
in  that  charge  which,  conducted  by  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
had  decided  the  victory. 

The  winter  had  interrupted  the  campaign  ;  but  in  the 
spring  Monsieur  de  Luxembourg  had  recalled  all  those 
officers  who  divided  their  lives  between  war  and  pleasure. 
The  Due  de  Chartres,  always  eager  to  draw  a  sword  which 
the  jealousy  of  Louis  XIY.  had  so  often  replaced  in  the 
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scabbard,  was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  this  appeal.  Du 
Kocher  followed  him  with  all  the  rest  of  his  military 
household. 

The  great  day  of  Nerwinden  arrived.  The  Due  de 
Chartres  had,  as  usual,  the  command  of  the  guards ;  as 
usual,  he  charged  at  their  head,  and  so  furiously  that  five 
times  he  found  himself  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  fifth  of  these  occasions  he  found  himself 
supported  by  but  one  person,  —  a  young  man  whom  he 
scarcely  knew.  In  the  rapid  glance  which  he  cast  on  him 
he  saw  that  this  young  man  was  one  on  whom  he  could 
depend ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  yielding,  as  a  brigadier 
of  the  enemy’s  army  who  had  recognized  him  proposed  to 
him,  he  blew  out  the  brigadier’s  brains  with  his  pistol. 
At  the  same  instant  two  shots  were  fired,  one  of  which 
took  off  the  prince’s  hat,  and  the  other  turned  from  the 
handle  of  his  sword.  Scarcely  had  these  two  shots  been 
fired  when  those  who  had  discharged  them  fell  simulta¬ 
neously,  thrown  down  by  the  prince’s  companion,  —  one 
by  a  sabre-stroke,  the  other  by  a  bullet.  A  general  dis¬ 
charge  of  musketry  was  aimed  at  these  two  men,  who,  hap¬ 
pily,  or  rather  miraculously,  were  not  hit.  The  prince’s 
horse,  however,  mortally  wounded  in  the  head,  fell  under 
him.  The  young  man  who  was  with  him  jumped  from 
his,  and  offered  it  to  him. 

The  prince  hesitated  to  accept  this  service,  which  might 
cost  him  who  rendered  it  so  dear ;  but  the  young  man, 
who  was  tall  and  powerful,  thinking  that  this  was  not 
a  moment  to  exchange  politenesses,  took  the  prince  in  his 
arms  and  forced  him  into  the  saddle.  At  this  moment, 
Monsieur  d’Arcy,  who  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  light- 
horse,  came  up  with  him  just  as,  in  spite  of  their  courage, 
the  prince  and  his  companion  were  about  to  be  killed  or 
taken.  Both  were  without  wound,  although  the  prince 
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had  received  four  bullets  in  his  clothes.  The  Due  do 
Chartres  held  out  his  hand  to  his  companion,  and  asked 
him  who  he  was  ;  tor  although  his  face  was  known  to 
him,  he  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  his  service  that  he 
did  not  remember  his  name.  The  young  man  replied 
that  he  was  called  Albert  du  Roclier,  and  that  he  had 
taken  the  place  of  La  Neuville,  who  was  killed  at 
Steenkerke. 

Then,  turning  toward  those  who  had  just  arrived, 
“Gentlemen,”  said  the  prince,  “you  have  prevented  me 
from  being  taken ;  but  this  gentleman,”  pointing  to  Du 
Roclier,  “has  saved  me  from  being  killed.” 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Due  de  Chartres  named 
Du  Roclier  his  first  equerry,  and,  three  years  afterward, 
having  continued  the  grateful  affection  which  he  had 
vowed  to  him,  he  married  him  to  a  young  person  whom 
he  loved,  and  gave  her  a  dowry.  Unfortunately,  as  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Due  de  Chartres  was  still  but  a  young  man,  this 
dowry  was  not  large  ;  but  he  promised  to  take  charge  of 
the  advancement  of  his  protege. 

This  young  person  whom  Du  Rocher  married  was 
of  English  origin  ;  her  mother  had  accompanied  Madam 
Henrietta  when  she  came  to  France  to  marry  Monsieur. 
And  after  that  princess  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  d’Effiat,  she  had  passed,  as  lady-in-waiting,  into  the 
service  of  the  Grande  Dauphine;  but  in  1690  the  Grande 
Dauphine  died,  and  the  Englishwoman,  in  her  insular 
pride,  refused  to  stay  with  Mademoiselle  Choin,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  a  little  country-house  which  she  hired  near  St. 
Cloud,  where  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  education 
of  her  little  Clarice.  It  was  in  the  journeys  of  the  Due 
de  Chartres  to  St.  Cloud  that  Du  Rocher  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  young  girl,  whom,  as  we  have  said,  lie 
married  in  1G97. 
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It  was,  then,  this  young  couple  who  occupied  the  first 
floor  of  the  house  of  which  Buvat  had  the  attic.  They 
had  first  a  son,  whose  caligraphic  education  was  confided 
to  Buvat  from  the  age  of  four  years.  The  young  pupil 
was  making  the  most  satisfactory  progress  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  measles.  The  despair  of  the  parents 
was  great;  Buvat  shared  it,  the  more  sincerely  because 
his  pupil  had  exhibited  a  most  docile  disposition.  This 
sympathy  for  their  grief  on  the  part  of  a  stranger 
attached  them  to  him  ;  and  one  day,  when  the  good  man 
was  complaining  of  the  precarious  future  of  artists,  Albert 
du  Rocher  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  him 
a  place  in  the  government  library.  Buvat  jumped  with 
joy  at  the  idea  of  becoming  a  public  functionary.  That 
very  day  his  application  was  forwarded,  in  his  best  chi- 
rography,  and  a  month  later  he  received  an  appointment 
as  employee  in  the  royal  library,  in  the  manuscript  depart¬ 
ment,  with  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  francs  a  year. 

From  this  day  Buvat,  in  the  pride  natural  to  his  new 
position,  neglected  his  scholars,  and  gave  himself  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  preparation  of  forms.  ISTine  hundred  francs, 
secured  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  really  a  fortune,  and 
the  worthy  writer,  thanks  to  the  royal  munificence,  began 
to  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort.  He  promised  his  good 
neighbors  that  if  they  had  a  second  child  no  one  but 
himself  should  teach  him  to  write  ;  and  the  poor  par¬ 
ents  wished  much  to  give  this  increase  of  occupation  to 
the  worthy  writer.  God  granted  their  wish.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  1702  Clarice  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter. 

Great  was  the  joy  through  the  whole  house.  Buvat 
did  not  feel  at  all  at  his  ease ;  he  ran  up  and  down  stairs, 
beating  his  thighs  with  his  hands,  and  singing  below  his 
breath  the  refrain  of  his  favorite  song,  — 
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“  Then  let  me  go 
And  let  me  play,”  etc. 

That  day,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  appointed,  — 
that  is  to  say,  during  two  years,  —  lie  arrived  at  his  office 
at  a  quarter  past  ten,  instead  of  ten  o’clock  exactly.  A 
supernumerary,  who  thought  that  ho  must  be  dead,  had 
asked  for  his  place. 

The  little  Bathilde  was  not  a  week  old  when  Buvat 
wished  to  begin  teaching  her  the  strokes  and  pot-hooks, 
saying  that  to  learn  a  thing  well,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
young.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  wait  till  she  was  at 
least  two  or  three  years  old.  He  resigned  himself;  but 
in  anticipation  of  that  time  he  set  about  preparing  copies. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  Clarice  kept  her  word;  and 
Buvat  had  the  satisfaction  of  solemnly  putting  her  first 
pen  into  the  hands  of  Bathilde. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707;  and  the  Duo 
de  Chartres  had  become  Due  d’Orleans  by  the  death  of 
Monsieur,  and  had  at  last  obtained  a  command  in  Spain, 
whither  he  was  to  conduct  troops  to  the  Marechal  de 
Berwick.  Orders  were  directly  given  to  all  his  military 
household  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  by  the  5th  of 
March.  As  first  equerry,  it  was  necessary  that  Albert 
should  accompany  the  prince.  This  news,  which  formerly 
would  have  given  him  the  highest  joy,  made  him  now 
almost  sad,  for  the  health  of  Clarice  began  to  fill  him 
with  the  greatest  uneasiness ;  the  doctor  had  allowed  the 
word  “  consumption  ”  to  escape  him.  Whether  Clarice 
felt  herself  seriously  attacked,  or  whether,  more  natural 
still,  she  feared  only  for  her  husband,  her  burst  of  grief 
was  so  wild  that  Albert  himself  could  not  help  crying 
with  her.  Little  Bathilde  and  Buvat  cried  because  they 
saw  the  others  cry. 
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The  5th  of  March  arrived ;  it  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
departure.  In  spite  of  her  grief,  Clarice  had  busied  her¬ 
self  with  her  husband’s  outfit,  and  had  tried  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  prince  whom  he  accompanied  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  midst  of  her  tears  a  ray  of  proud  joy  shone 
on  her  face  when  she  saw  Albert,  in  his  elegant  uniform, 
upon  his  noble  war-horse.  As  to  Albert,  he  was  full  of 
hope  and  pride.  The  poor  wife  smiled  sadly  at  his  dreams 
of  the  future  ;  but  in  order  not  to  dispirit  him  at  this  last 
moment,  she  shut  up  her  grief  in  her  own  heart,  and  sub¬ 
duing  the  fears  which  she  had  for  him,  and  perhaps  also 
other  fears  which  she  felt  on  her  own  account,  she  was  the 
first  to  say  to  him,  “  Think  not  of  me,  but  of  your  honor.” 

The  Due  d’Orleans  and  his  army  entered  Catalonia  in 
the  first  days  of  April,  and  advanced  directly,  by  forced 
marches,  across  Arragon.  On  arriving  at  Segorbe,  the 
duke  learned  that  the  Marechal  de  Berwick  held  himself 
in  readiness  for  a  decisive  battle.  In  his  eagerness  to 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action,  he  sent  Albert 
on  at  full  speed,  charging  him  to  tell  the  marshal  that 
the  Due  d’Orleans  was  coming  to  his  aid  with  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  to  pray  that  if  it  did  not  interfere  with 
his  arrangements,  he  would  wait  for  him  before  joining 
battle. 

Albert  started  on  his  mission ;  but  bewildered  in  the 
mountains,  and  misled  by  ignorant  guides,  he  was  only  a 
day  before  the  army,  and  arrived  at  the  marshal’s  camp 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  engagement  was  about  to 
begin.  Albert  asked  where  the  marshal  was;  they  showed 
his  position,  on  the  left  of  the  army,  on  a  little  hill,  from 
which  he  overlooked  the  whole  plain.  The  Due  de  Ber¬ 
wick  was  there,  surrounded  by  his  staff ;  Albert  put  his 
horse  to  the  gallop,  and  made  straight  toward  him. 

The  messenger  introduced  himself  to  the  marshal  and 
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told  him  the  cause  of  his  coming.  The  marshal  replied 
by  pointing  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  told  him  to  return 
to  the  prince,  and  report  to  him  what  he  had  seen  ;  but 
Albert  had  smelt  powder,  and  was  not  willing  to  leave 
thus.  He  asked  permission  to  wait  till  he  could  at  least 
give  him  the  news  of  a  victory.  The  marshal  consented. 
At  that  moment  a  charge  of  dragoons  seemed  necessary 
to  the  marshal ;  he  told  one  of  his  aids  to  carry  the  order 
to  charge  to  the  colonel.  The  young  man  started  at  a 
gallop,  but  he  had  scarcely  gone  a  third  of  the  distance 
which  separated  the  hill  from  the  position  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  when  his  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 
He  had  not  yet  fallen  from  his  stirrups  when  Albert, 
seizing  this  occasion  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  transmitted  the  order  to  the  colonel,  and 
instead  of  returning  to  the  marshal,  drew  his  sword,  and 
charged  at  the  head  of  the  regiment. 

This  charge  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  day, 
and  penetrated  so  completely  to  the  heart  of  the  imperial 
guard  that  they  began  to  give  way.  The  marshal  had 
involuntarily  watched  the  young  officer  throughout  the 
melee,  recognizing  him  by  his  uniform.  He  saw  him 
arrive  at  the  enemy’s  colors  and  engage  in  a  personal 
contest  with  the  standard-bearer ;  then,  when  the  regi¬ 
ment  had  taken  flight,  he  saw  him  returning  with  his 
trophy  in  his  arms.  On  reaching  the  marshal,  he  threw 
the  colors  at  his  feet,  and  tried  to  speak ;  but  instead  of 
words,  blood  came  to  his  lips.  The  marshal  saw  him 
totter  in  his  saddle,  and  advanced  to  support  him,  but 
before  he  had  time  to  do  so,  Albert  had  fallen;  a  ball 
had  pierced  his  breast.  The  marshal  sprang  from  his 
horse  ;  but  the  brave  young  man  lay  dead  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  he  had  won  from  the  enemy. 

The  Due  d’Orleans  arrived  the  day  after  the  battle. 
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He  regretted  Albert  as  one  regrets  a  gallant  man ;  but 
after  all,  he  had  died  the  death  of  the  brave,  in  the 
midst  of  victory,  and  on  the  colors  he  himself  had  taken. 
What  more  could  be  desired  by  a  Frenchman,  a  soldier, 
and  a  gentleman  1 

The  duke  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  poor  widow. 
If  anything  could  console  a  wife  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  doubtless  it  would  be  such  a  letter ;  but  poor 
Clarice  thought  of  but  two  things,  —  that  she  had  no 
longer  a  husband,  and  that  her  child  had  no  longer  a 
father.  At  four  o’clock  Buvat  came  in  from  the  library  ; 
they  told  him  that  Clarice  wanted  him,  and  he  went 
down  directly.  The  poor  woman  did  not  cry,  she  did 
not  complain  ;  she  stood  tearless  and  speechless,  her  eyes 
fixed  and  hollow  as  those  of  a  maniac.  "When  Buvat 
entered,  she  did  not  even  turn  her  head  toward  him,  but 
holding  out  her  hand,  she  presented  to  him  the  letter. 
Buvat  looked,  with  an  air  of  bewilderment,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  trying  to  discover  what  was  the  matter, 
but  seeing  nothing  to  direct  his  conjectures,  he  looked 
at  the  paper  and  read  aloud  :  — 

Madame,  —  Your  husband  has  died  for  France  and  for  me. 
Neither  France  nor  I  can  give  you  back  your  husband,  but 
remember  that  if  ever  you  are  in  want  of  anything  we  are 
both  your  debtors.  Your  affectionate 

Philippe  d’Orleans. 

“  What  !  ”  cried  Buvat,  fixing  his  great  eyes  on  Clarice, 
‘  Monsieur  du  Rocher  1  It  is  not  possible  !  ” 

“Papa  is  dead!”  said  little  Bathilde,  leaving  the  corner 
where  she  was  playing  with  her  doll,  and  running  to  her 
mother.  “  Mamma,  is  it  true  that  Papa  is  dead  1  ” 

“Alas  !  yes,  my  dear  child  !  ”  cried  Clarice,  finding  at 
once  words  and  tears.  “  Oh,  yes,  it  is  true  ;  it  is  but  too 
true  !  Oh,  how  unhappy  we  are  !  ” 
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“Madame,”  said  Buvat,  whose  dull  imagination  was 
slow  in  finding  consolations  to  suggest,  “you  must  not 
grieve  thus  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  false  report.” 

“  Do  you  not  see  that  the  letter  is  from  the  Due  d’Or- 
leans  himself?”  cried  the  poor  widow.  “Yes,  my  child, 
your  father  is  dead.  Weep,  my  child ;  perhaps  in  seeing 
your  tears,  God  will  have  pity  on  me.”  While  speaking 
thus,  the  poor  woman  coughed  so  painfully  that  Buvat 
felt  his  own  breast  torn  by  it ;  but  his  fright  was  still 
greater  when  he  saw  that  the  handkerchief  which  she 
drew  from  her  mouth  was  covered  with  blood.  Then  he 
understood  that  a  greater  misfortune  threatened  Bathilde 
than  that  whicli  had  just  befallen  her. 

The  apartments  which  Clarice  occupied  were  now  too 
large  for  her.  Xo  one  rvas  astonished  when  she  left  them 
for  smaller  ones  on  the  second  floor. 

Aside  from  her  grief,  which  dulled  her  other  faculties, 
Clarice  felt,  in  common  with  all  other  noble  hearts,  a  cer¬ 
tain  unwillingness  to  ask,  even  from  her  country,  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  for  it,  especially 
while  that  blood  was  still  warm.  The  poor  widow  hesi¬ 
tated,  therefore,  to  present  herself  to  the  minister  of  war 
to  present  her  claims.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  when 
she  took  courage  to  make  the  first  steps,  the  taking  of 
Bequena  and  that  of  Saragossa  had  already  thrown  into 
the  shade  the  battle  of  Almanza.  Clarice  showed  the 
prince’s  letter.  The  minister’s  secretary  replied  that  with 
such  a  letter  she  could  not  fail  in  obtaining  what  she 
wanted,  but  that  she  must  wait  for  his  Highness’s  return. 
Clarice  looked  in  a  glass  at  her  emaciated  face,  and  smiled 
sadly. 

“  Wait  !  ”  said  she  ;  “  yes,  it  would  be  better,  I  admit ; 
but  God  knows  if  I  shall  have  the  time.” 

The  result  of  this  repulse  was  that  Clarice  left  her  lodg- 
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ing  on  the  second  floor  for  two  little  rooms  on  the  third. 
The  poor  widow  had  no  other  fortune  than  her  husband’s 
savings.  The  little  dowry  which  the  duke  had  given  her 
had  disappeared  in  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  outfit.  As  the  new  lodging  which  she  took  was 
much  smaller  than  the  other,  no  one  was  astonished  that 
Clarice  sold  part  of  her  furniture. 

The  return  of  the  Due  d’Orleans  was  expected  in  the 
autumn,  and  Clarice  counted  on  this  to  ameliorate  her 
situation ;  hut  contrary  to  all  the  strategic  customs  of 
that  period,  the  army,  instead  of  going  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  continued  the  campaign,  and  news  arrived  that  in¬ 
stead  of  returning,  the  duke  was  about  to  lay  siege  to 
Lerida.  Now,  in  1647,  the  great  Conde  himself  had 
failed  before  Lerida ;  and  the  newr  siege,  even  supposing 
that  it  ever  came  to  a  successful  issue,  threatened  to  be 
wofully  prolonged. 

Clarice  risked  some  new  advances.  This  time  they  had 
forgotten  even  her  husband’s  name.  She  again  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  prince’s  letter,  which  had  its  ordinary  effect ; 
but  they  told  her  that  after  the  siege  of  Lerida  the  duke 
could  not  fail  to  return,  and  the  poor  widow  was  again 
obliged  to  wait. 

She  left  her  two  rooms  for  a  little  attic  opposite  that  of 
Buvat,  and  she  sold  the  rest  of  her  furniture,  keeping  only 
a  table,  some  chairs,  Bathilde’s  little  cot,  and  a  bed  for 
herself. 

Buvat  had  seen,  without  taking  much  notice,  these 
frequent  removals ;  and  although  he  was  not  very  sharp, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  understand  his  neighbor’s 
situation.  Buvat,  who  was  a  careful  man,  had  some  sav¬ 
ings  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  put  at  his  neighbor’s 
disposal  ;  but  Clarice’s  pride  increased  with  her  poverty, 
and  poor  Buvat  had  never  yet  dared  to  make  the  offer. 
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Twenty  times  he  had  gone  to  her  with  a  little  package 
which  contained  his  entire  fortune,  —  that  is  to  say,  fifty 
or  sixty  louis,  —  hut  every  time  he  left  without  having 
dared  to  take  it  out  of  his  pocket.  But  one  day  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Buvat,  descending  to  go  to  business,  having 
met  the  landlord  making  his  quarterly  round,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  his  neighbor  might  be  embarrassed  even  for  so 
small  a  sum,  took  the  proprietor  into  his  own  room,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  day  before  Madame  du  Bocher  had  given  him 
the  money,  that  he  might  get  both  receipts  at  once.  The 
landlord,  who  had  feared  a  delay  on  the  part  of  his  tenant, 
did  not  care  whence  the  money  came,  and  willingly  gave 
the  two  receipts. 

Buvat,  in  the  naivete  of  his  soul,  was  tormented  by  this 
good  action  as  by  a  crime.  For  three  or  four  days  he  did 
not  venture  to  present  himself  to  his  neighbor,  so  that 
when  he  returned  he  found  her  considerably  concerned 
for  what  she  thought  an  act  of  indifference  on  his  part. 
Buvat  found  Clarice  so  much  changed  during  those  four 
days  that  he  went  out  from  her  presence  shaking  his  head 
and  wiping  his  eyes  ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  went  to  bed 
without  having  sung,  during  the  fifteen  turns  he  generally 
took  in  his  bedroom,  — 

“  Then  let  me  go, 

And  let  me  play,”  etc., 

which  was  a  proof  of  melancholy  preoccupation. 

The  last  days  of  winter  passed,  and  brought,  in  passing, 
the  news  that  Lerida  had  surrendered ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  the  young  and  indefatigable  gen¬ 
eral  was  about  to  besiege  Tortosa.  This  was  the  last  blow 
for  poor  Clarice.  She  understood  that  spring  was  coming, 
and  with  it  a  new  campaign,  which  would  retain  the  duke 
with  the  army.  Strength  failed  her,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  take  to  her  bed. 
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The  position  of  Clarice  was  frightful.  She  did  not  de¬ 
ceive  herself  as  to  her  illness.  She  felt  that  it  was  mor¬ 
tal  ;  and  she  had  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  she  could 
commit  her  child.  The  poor  woman  feared  death,  not  on 
her  own  account,  but  on  her  daughter’s,  who  would  not 
have  even  the  stone  of  her  mother’s  tomb  to  rest  her  head 
on  ;  for  the  unfortunate  have  no  tomb.  Her  husband 
had  only  distant  relatives,  from  whom  she  could  not  and 
would  not  solicit  aid.  As  to  her  own  family,  she  —  born 
in  France,  where  her  mother  died  — had  not  even  known 
them  ;  besides,  she  understood  that  if  there  were  any  hope 
from  that  quarter,  there  was  no  longer  the  time  to  seek  it. 
Death  was  approaching. 

One  night  Buvat,  who  the  evening  before  had  left 
Clarice  devoured  by  fever,  heard  her  groaning  so  heavily 
that  he  jumped  from  his  bed  and  dressed  himself  to  go 
and  offer  her  help  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  door,  he  did  not 
dare  to  enter  or  to  knock.  Clarice  was  sobbing  and  pray¬ 
ing  aloud.  At  this  moment  Bathilde  woke  and  called  her 
mother.  Clarice  drove  back  her  tears,  took  her  child 
from  the  cradle,  and  placing  her  on  her  knees  on  her 
own  bed,  made  her  repeat  what  prayers  she  knew,  and 
after  each  of  them  Buvat  heard  her  cry  in  a  sad 
voice,  — 

“  Oh,  my  God  !  my  God  !  listen  to  my  poor  child  !  ” 

There  was  in  this  nocturnal  scene  —  the  child  scarcely 
out  of  the  cradle,  and  the  mother  halfway  to  the  grave, 
both  in  the  silence  of  night  addressing  the  Lord  as  their 
only  support  —  something  so  deeply  sad  that  good  Buvat 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  inwardly  swore,  what  he  had  not 
dared  to  promise  openly,  that  though  Bathilde  might  be 
an  orphan,  yet  she  should  not  be  abandoned.  God  had 
heard  the  prayers  which  had  ascended  to  Him,  and  He 
had  granted  them. 
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The  next  day  Buvat  did  what  lie  had  never  dared  to  do 
before.  He  took  Bathilde  in  his  arms,  rested  his  good- 
natured,  round  face  against  the  charming  little  face  of  the 
child,  and  said  softly,  “  Be  easy,  poor  little  innocent ; 
there  are  yet  good  people  on  the  earth.” 

The  little  girl  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  Buvat  felt  that  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  as 
he  had  often  heard  that  one  must  not  cry  before  sick  peo¬ 
ple,  for  fear  of  agitating  them,  he  drew  out  his  watch,  and 
said  in  a  gruff  voice  to  conceal  his  emotion,  “  Ahem  !  it 
is  a  quarter  to  ten  3  I  must  go.  Good-day,  Madame  du 
Rocher.” 

On  the  staircase  he  met  the  doctor,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  patient.  As  this  was  a  doctor 
who  came  through  charity,  and  did  not  consider  himself 
at  all  bound  to  be  considerate,  since  he  was  not  paid,  he 
replied  that  in  three  days  she  would  be  dead. 

Coming  back  at  four  o’clock,  Buvat  found  the  whole 
house  in  commotion.  The  doctor  had  said  that  they  must 
send  for  the  viaticum.  They  had  therefore  summoned  the 
cure,  and  he  had  arrived,  and  preceded  by  the  sacristan 
and  his  little  bell,  he  had  without  any  preparation  entered 
the  sick  room.  Clarice  had  received  him  as  she  would 
have  received  the  Lord,  —  that  is  to  say,  with  her  hands 
joined,  and  her  eyes  turned  toward  heaven  ;  but  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  on  her  was  not  the  less  terrible.  Buvat 
heard  singing,  and  conjectured  what  must  have  happened. 
He  went  up  directly  and  found  the  landing  and  the  door 
of  the  sick  room  thronged  by  the  gossips  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  had  followed 
the  holy  sacrament.  Round  the  bed  of  the  dying  woman, 
who  was  already  so  pale  and  motionless  that  but  for  the 
tears  that  ran  down  her  cheeks  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  marble  statue  lying  on  a  tomb,  the  priests  were  in- 
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toning  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  the  little  Bathilde  —  whom  they  had  separated  from 
her  mother,  that  the  attention  of  the  patient  might  not  be 
distracted  during  her  last  act  of  religion  —  was  seated 
on  the  ground,  not  daring  to  cry,  frightened  at  seeing  so 
many  persons  whom  she  did  not  know,  and  hearing  so 
much  that  she  did  not  understand. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Buvat,  the  child  ran  to  him  as  the 
only  person  she  knew  in  this  grave  assembly.  Buvat 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  knelt  with  her  near  the  bed  of 
the  dying  woman.  At  this  moment  Clarice  lowered  her 
eyes  from  the  heavens  toward  the  earth.  Without  doubt 
she  had  been  addressing  to  God  her  constant  prayer  that 
he  would  send  a  protector  to  her  daughter.  She  saw 
Bathilde  in  the  arms  of  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the 
world.  With  the  penetrating  glance  of  the  dying  she 
read  this  pure  and  devoted  heart,  and  in  that  moment 
understood  all  that  he  had  not  dared  to  tell  her.  She 
sat  up  in  bed  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  uttering 
a  cry  of  gratitude  and  joy,  such  as  the  angels  only  can 
understand  :  and  as  if  she  bad  exhausted  her  remaining 
strength  in  this  maternal  outburst,  she  sank  back  faint¬ 
ing  on  the  bed. 

The  religious  ceremony  was  finished.  The  priests  re¬ 
tired  first,  then  the  devotees  followed ;  the  indifferent 
and  curious  were  the  last  to  leave.  Among  these  were 
several  women.  Buvat  asked  if  there  was  none  amoim 

O 

them  who  knew  a  good  sick-nurse.  One  of  them  presented 
herself  directly,  and  declared,  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus 
of  her  companions,  that  she  had  all  the  necessary  virtues 
for  this  honorable  situation,  but  that  on  account  of  these 
good  qualities,  she  was  accustomed  to  be  paid  a  week  in 
advance,  as  she  was  much  sought  after  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Buvat  asked  what  her  charge  was  for  a  week. 
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She  replied  that  to  any  other  it  would  he  sixteen  francs, 
but  as  the  poor  lady  did  not  seem  rich,  she  would  be  con¬ 
tented  with  twelve.  Buvat,  who  had  just  received  his 
month’s  pay,  took  two  crowns  from  his  pocket  and  gave 
them  to  her  without  bargaining,  lie  would  have  given 
double  if  she  had  asked  it.  This  unexpected  generosity 
gave  rise  to  many  conjectures,  some  of  which  were  not 
complimentary  to  tire  dying  woman  ;  so  true  is  it  that 
a  good  deed  is  a  thing  so  rare  that  when  it  appears  to 
the  eyes  of  men  those  who  are  shamed  by  it  must  always 
ascribe  it  to  an  impure  or  selfish  motive. 

Clarice  was  still  fainting.  The  nurse  entered  on  her 
duty  at  once,  and  for  want  of  salts  gave  her  vinegar  to 
inhale.  Buvat  retired.  As  to  Bathilde,  she  had  been 
told  that  her  mother  was  asleep.  The  poor  child  did 
not  yet  know  the  difference  between  sleep  and  death, 
and  returned  to  her  corner  to  play  witli  her  doll. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Buvat  returned  to  ask  news  of 
Clarice.  She  had  recovered  from  her  fainting,  but  though 
her  eyes  were  open,  she  did  not  speak.  However,  she 
recognized  him,  for  as  soon  as  he  entered  she  joined  her 
hands  as  if  to  pray,  and  then  she  appeared  to  seek  for 
something  under  her  bolster.  But  the  effort  she  made 
was  too  great,  and  she  fell  back  motionless  upon  her 
pillow. 

The  nurse  shook  her  head,  and  approaching  the  patient, 
“Your  pillow  is  all  right,”  she  said;  “you  must  not  dis¬ 
arrange  it.”  Then  turning  to  Buvat,  “Ah,  these  sick 
people  !  ”  she  added,  shrugging  her  shoulders  ;  “  they  are 
always  fancying  that  there  is  something  making  them 
uncomfortable  ;  it  is  death,  only  they  do  not  know  it.” 

Clarice  sighed  deeply,  but  remained  motionless.  The 
nurse  approached  her,  and  passed  over  her  lips  the  feather 
of  a  quill  dipped  in  a  cordial  of  her  own  invention,  which 
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she  had  just  brought  from  the  apothecary’s.  Hu  vat  could 
not  endure  this  spectacle ;  he  recommended  the  mother 
and  child  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  and  left. 

The  next  day  Clarice  was  still  worse  ;  for  though  her 
eyes  were  open,  she  did  not  seem  to  recognize  any  one 
but  her  daughter,  who  was  lying  near  her  on  the  bed, 
and  whose  little  hand  she  held.  On  her  part,  the  child, 
as  if  she  felt  that  this  was  the  last  maternal  embrace, 
remained  quiet  and  silent.  On  seeing  her  kind  friend, 
she  said  only,  “  Mamma  sleeps.” 

It  appeared  to  Buvat  that  Clarice  moved,  as  if  she  heard 
and  recognized  her  child’s  voice,  but  it  might  have  been 
only  a  nervous  trembling.  He  asked  the  nurse  if  the  sick 
woman  had  wanted  anything.  She  shook  her  head,  say¬ 
ing,  “What  would  be  the  use?  It  would  be  money 
thrown  away.  These  apothecaries  make  quite  enough 
already.” 

Buvat  would  have  liked  to  stay  with  Clarice,  for  he  saw 
that  she  had  not  long  to  live  ;  but  he  never  would  have 
thought  of  absenting  himself  for  a  day  from  business  un¬ 
less  he  were  dying  himself.  He  therefore  went  as  usual 
to  the  library,  but  was  so  sad  and  melancholy  that  the 
king  did  not  gain  much  by  his  presence.  His  fellow- 
clerks  remarked  with  astonishment  that  that  day  Buvat 
did  not  wait,  at  four  o’clock,  till  the  clock  had  finished 
striking  to  take  off  the  false  blue  sleeves  which  he  wore 
to  protect  his  coat  ;  but  that  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
clock  he  got  up,  took  his  hat,  and  went  out.  The  super¬ 
numerary,  who  had  already  asked  for  his  place,  watched 
him  as  he  went ;  then,  when  he  had  closed  the  door, 
“  Well,”  said  he,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  chief, 
“  there  is  one  who  takes  it  easy  !  ” 

Buvat’s  presentiments  were  confirmed.  On  arriving  at 
the  house,  he  asked  the  portress  how  Clarice  was. 
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“  Ah,  God  be  thanked  !  ”  she  replied;  “  the  poor  woman 
is  happy.  She  suffers  no  more.” 

“  She  is  dead  !  ”  cried  Buvat,  with  the  shudder  always 
produced  by  this  terrible  word. 

“About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ago,”  she  replied; 
and  she  went  on  darning  her  stocking,  and  singing  a 
merry  song  which  she  had  interrupted  to  reply  to  Buvat. 

Buvat  ascended  the  steps  of  the  staircase  one  by  one, 
stopping  frequently  to  wipe  his  forehead  ;  then,  on  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  landing  where  his  room  and  that  of  Clarice 
were  located,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  his  head  against  the 
wall,  for  he  felt  his  legs  giving  way.  He  stood  silent  and 
hesitating,  when  he  thought  he  heard  Bathilde’s  voice 
crying.  He  remembered  the  poor  child,  and  this  gave 
him  courage.  At  the  door,  however,  he  stopped  again  ; 
then  he  heard  the  groans  of  the  little  girl  more  distinctly. 

“  Mamma,”  cried  the  child,  in  a  little  voice  broken  by 
sobs,  “  will  you  not  wake  1  Mamma,  why  are  you  so 
cold  1  ”  Then,  running  to  the  door,  and  striking  with 
her  hand,  “  Come,  my  kind  friend,  come  !”  said  she;  “I 
am  alone,  and  I  am  afraid.” 

Buvat  was  astonished  that  they  had  not  removed  the 
child  from  her  mother’s  room.  The  profound  prity  which 
the  poor  little  creature  inspired  made  him  forget  the  pain¬ 
ful  feeling  which  had  stopped  him  for  a  moment,  and  he 
raised  his  hand  to  open  the  door.  The  door  was  locked. 
At  this  moment  he  heard  the  portress  calling  him.  He 
ran  to  the  stairs,  and  asked  her  where  the  key  was. 

“Ah,”  she  replied,  “how  stupid  I  am  !  I  forgot  to  give 
it  to  you  as  you  passed.” 

Buvat  ran  down  as  quickly  as  he  could.  “  And  why 
is  the  key  here  1  ”  he  asked. 

“  The  landlord  placed  it  here  after  he  had  taken  away 
the  furniture.” 
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“  What !  taken  away  the  furniture  1  ”  cried  Buvat. 

“Of  course  he  has  taken  away  the  furniture.  Your 
neighbor  was  not  rich,  Monsieur  Buvat,  and  no  doubt  she 
owes  money  on  all  sides.  Ah !  the  landlord  will  not 
stand  tricks.  The  rent  must  be  paid  first ;  that  is  but 
fair.  Besides,  she  does  not  want  furniture  any  more, 
poor  dear !  ” 

“  But  the  nurse,  where  is  shel  ” 

“  When  she  saw  that  her  patient  was  dead,  she  went 
away ;  her  business  was  finished.  But  she  will  come 
back  to  shroud  her,  for  a  crown,  if  you  like.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  portress  who  does  this  ;  but  I  cannot,  - —  I  am 
too  sensitive.” 

Buvat  understood,  shuddering,  all  that  had  occurred. 
He  went  up  as  rapidly  now  as  he  had  gone  slowly  before. 
His  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely  find  the  lock  ; 
but  at  length  the  key  turned,  and  the  door  opened. 
Clarice  was  extended  on  the  floor  on  the  mattress  out 
of  her  bed,  in  the  middle  of  the  dismantled  room.  An 
old  sheet  was  thrown  over  her,  and  was  intended  to  cover 
her  entirely,  but  little  Bathilde  had  moved  it  to  seek  for 
her  mother’s  face,  which  she  was  kissing  when  he  entered. 

“  Ah,  my  friend,”  she  cried,  “  wake  my  mamma,  who 
sleeps  still.  Wake  her,  I  beg  !  ”  And  the  child  ran  to 
Buvat,  who,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  room,  was 
looking  at  this  pitiable  spectacle. 

Buvat  took  Bathilde  back  to  the  corpse.  “  Kiss  your 
mother  once,  for  the  last  time,  my  poor  child,”  said 
he. 

The  child  obeyed. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  “let  her  sleep.  One  day  God 
will  wake  her ;  ”  and  he  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  away.  The  child  made  no  resistance.  She 
seemed  to  understand  her  weakness  and  her  isolation. 
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He  put  lier  in  his  own  bed,  for  they  had  carried  away 
even  the  child’s  cot ;  and  when  she  was  asleep,  lie  went 
out  to  give  information  of  the  death  to  the  commissary 
of  the  quarter,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 

When  he  returned,  the  portress  gave  him  a  paper,  which 
the  nurse  had  found  in  Clarice’s  hand.  Buvat  opened  it 
and  recognized  the  letter  from  the  Due  d’Orleans.  This 
was  the  sole  inheritance  which  the  poor  mother  had  left 
to  her  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BATHILDE. 

In  going  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  commissary  of 
the  quarter  and  his  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  Buvat 
had  not  forgotten  to  look  for  a  woman  who  could  take 
care  of  little  Bathilde,  an  office  which  he  could  not 
undertake  himself,  —  firstly,  because  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  duties ;  and  secondly,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  leave  the  child  alone  during  the  six 
hours  he  spent  daily  at  the  library.  Fortunately,  he 
knew  the  very  person  he  wanted,  —  a  woman  from  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  Madame 
Buvat’s  service  during  the  last  three  years  of  her  life,  and 
whose  good  qualities  he  had  duly  appreciated.  It  was 
arranged  with  Nanette  —  for  this  was  the  good  woman’s 
name  —  that  she  should  live  in  the  house,  do  the  cooking, 
take  care  of  little  Bathilde,  and  have  for  wages  fifty  francs 
a  year  and  her  board. 

This  new  arrangement  must  greatly  change  all  Buvat’s 
habits,  —  obliging  him  to  have  a  housekeeper,  whereas 
he  had  always  lived  as  a  bachelor,  taking  his  meals  at  an 
eating-house.  He  could  no  longer  keep  his  attic,  which 
was  now  too  small  for  his  needs  as  a  family  man,  and 
next  morning  he  went  in  search  of  a  new  lodging.  He 
found  one  in  the  Rue  Pagevin,  as  he  wished  to  be  near 
the  royal  library,  that  he  might  not  have  too  far  to  walk 
in  wet  weather.  This  apartment  consisted  of  two  cham¬ 
bers,  a  cabinet,  and  a  kitchen.  He  took  it  on  the  spot, 
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and  went  to  buy  the  necessary  furniture  for  Bathilde  and 
Nanette’s  rooms ;  and  the  same  evening,  after  his  return 
from  business,  they  moved  to  their  new  lodgings. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Clarice  was  buried ; 
so  that  Buvat  had  no  need  to  ask  for  a  day’s  leavo  even 
for  this. 

ior  the  first  week  or  two,  Bathilde  asked  constantly 
for  her  mamma;  but  her  friend  Buvat  had  brought  her 
a  great  many  pretty  playthings  to  console  her,  so  that  she 
soon  began  to  ask  for  her  less  frequently ;  and  as  she  had 
been  told  that  her  mother  had  gone  to  join  her  father,  she 
at  length  only  asked  occasionally  when  they  would  both 
come  back. 

Buvat  had  put  Bathilde  in  the  best  chamber ;  he  kept 
the  other  for  himself,  and  put  Nanette  in  the  cabinet. 

This  Nanette  was  a  good  woman,  who  cooked  passably, 
and  had  remarkable  skill  in  knitting  and  spinning.  In 
spite  of  these  divers  talents,  Buvat  understood  that  ho 
and  Nanette  would  not  suffice  for  the  education  of  a 
young  girl ;  and  that  though  she  might  write  magnifi¬ 
cently,  know  her  five  rules,  and  be  able  to  sew  and  spin, 
she  would  still  know  only  half  of  what  she  should. 
Buvat  had  looked  the  obligation  he  had  undertaken  full 
in  the  face.  His  was  one  of  those  happy  organizations 
which  think  with  the  heart ;  and  he  well  understood  that 
though  she  had  become  his  ward,  Bathilde  remained  none 
the  less  the  child  of  Albert  and  Clarice.  He  resolved, 
then,  to  give  her  an  education  conformable,  not  to  her 
present  situation,  but  to  the  name  she  bore. 

In  arriving  at  this  resolution,  Buvat  had  reasoned,  very 
simply,  that  he  owed  his  place  to  Albert,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  income  of  that  place  belonged  to  Ba¬ 
thilde.  His  salary  of  nine  hundred  francs  he  divided  as 
follows  :  four  hundred  and  fifty  for  music,  drawing,  and 
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dancing  masters  ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  for  Bathilde’s 
dowry. 

Now,  supposing  that  Bathilde,  who  was  four  years  old, 
should  marry  at  eighteen,  the  interest  and  the  capital  to¬ 
gether  would  amount  at  the  date  of  her  marriage  to 
something  like  nine  or  ten  thousand  francs.  This  was 
not  much,  he  knew,  and  was  much  troubled  by  that 
knowledge ;  but  he  pondered  over  it  in  vain,  —  he  could 
not  make  it  more. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  their  living,  lodgings,  and 
clothing  for  Bathilde  and  himself,  and  to  pay  Nanette’s 
wages,  he  would  again  begin  to  give  writing  lessons  and 
make  copies.  For  this  purpose  he  got  up  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  ten  at  night.  This 
would  be  all  profit ;  for  thanks  to  this  new  arrangement, 
he  would  lengthen  his  life  by  two  or  three  hours  daily. 
For  some  time  these  good  resolutions  prospered ;  neither 
lessons  nor  copies  were  wanting ;  and  as  two  years  passed 
before  Bathilde  had  finished  the  early  education  he  him¬ 
self  undertook  to  give  her,  he  was  able  to  add  nine  hun¬ 
dred  francs  to  her  little  treasure. 

When  she  was  six  years  old  Bathilde  had  what  the 
daughters  of  the  richest  and  noblest  houses  seldom  have 
at  that  age,  —  masters  for  music,  drawing,  and  dancing. 
Making  sacrifices  for  this  charming  child  was  mere  pleas¬ 
ure.  She  appeared  to  have  received  from  God  one  of 
those  happy  organizations  whose  aptitude  makes  us  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  former  state  of  being ;  for  they  appear  not  so 
much  to  he  learning  a  new  thing  as  to  be  remembering 
something  formerly  known.  As  to  her  beauty,  it  amply 
fulfilled  the  brilliant  promise  of  earlier  days. 

Buvat  was  very  happy  during  the  week  when,  after 
each  lesson,  he  received  the  compliments  of  the  master, 
and  very  proud  on  Sundays,  when  having  put  on  his 
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salmon-colored  coat,  Lis  black  velvet  breeches,  and  varie¬ 
gated  stockings,  he  took  Bathilde  by  the  hand  and  went 
for  his  weekly  walk. 

It  was  generally  toward  the  Chemin  des  Porcherons 
that  he  directed  his  steps.  This  was  a  rendezvous  for 
bowlers,  and  Buvat  had  formerly  been  a  great  lover  of 
this  game.  In  ceasing  to  be  an  actor,  he  had  become  a 
judge.  Whenever  a  dispute  arose,  it  was  referred  to  him ; 
and  his  eye  was  so  correct  that  he  could  tell  at  the  first 
glance,  and  without  fail,  which  ball  was  nearest  the  mark. 
From  his  judgments  there  was  no  appeal,  and  they  were 
received  with  neither  more  nor  less  respect  than  those  of 
Saint  Louis  at  Vincennes.  But  it  must  be  said  to  his 
credit  that  his  predilection  for  this  walk  was  not  entirely 
egotistical ;  this  walk  led  also  to  the  marsh  of  the  Grange 
Bateliere,  whose  black  and  gloomy  waters  attracted  a 
great  many  of  those  dragon-flies  with  the  gauzy  wings 
and  golden  bodies  which  children  delight  to  pursue.  One 
of  Bathilde’s  greatest  amusements  was  to  run,  with  her 
green  net  in  her  hand,  her  beautiful  fair  curls  floating  in 
the  wind,  after  the  butterflies  and  dragon-flies.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  Bathilde  had  many  accidents  to 
her  white  frock ;  but  provided  she  was  amused,  Buvat 
took  very  philosophically  a  spot  or  a  tear.  This  was 
Nanette’s  affair.  The  good  woman  scolded  well  on  their 
return  ;  but  Buvat  closed  her  mouth  by  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  saying,  “  Bah  !  one  can’t  put  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders.”  And  as  Nanette  had  a  great  respect 
for  proverbs,  which  she  occasionally  used  herself,  she 
generally  yielded  to  the  force  of  this. 

It  happened  also  sometimes,  but  this  was  only  on  fete- 
days,  that  Buvat  complied  with  Bathilde’s  request  to  take 
her  to  Montmartre  to  see  the  windmills.  Then  they  set 
out  earlier.  Nanette  carried  a  dinner,  which  they  were 
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to  eat  on  the  esplanade  of  the  abbey.  They  did  not  get 
home  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  but  from  the  Cross 
de  Porcherons  Bathilde  slept  in  Buvat’s  arms. 

Things  went  on  thus  till  the  year  1712,  at  which  time 
the  “great  king”  found  himself  so  embarrassed  in  his 
affairs  that  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do  was  to  leave 
off  paying  his  employees.  Buvat  was  warned  of  this  ad¬ 
ministrative  measure  by  the  cashier,  who  announced  to 
him  one  fine  morning,  when  he  presented  himself  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  month’s  pay,  that  there  was  no  money.  Buvat 
looked  at  the  man  with  an  astonished  air ;  it  had  never 
entered  into  his  head  that  the  king  could  be  in  want  of 
money.  He  took  no  further  notice  of  this  answer,  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  accident  only  had  interrupted  the  pay¬ 
ment,  and  went  back  to  his  office  singing  his  favorite 

“  Then  let  me  go, 

And  let  me  play,”  etc. 

“Pardieu  /”  said  the  supernumerary,  who  after  waiting 
for  seven  years  had  at  last  been  named  employee  the  first 
of  the  preceding  month,  “you  must  be  very  light-hearted 
to  sing  when  we  are  no  longer  paid.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Buvat ;  “  what  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  mean  that  perhaps  you  have  not  gone  to  be 
paid.” 

“Yes,  I  have  just  come  from  there.” 

“  Did  they  pay  you  1  ” 

“  No  ;  they  said  there  was  no  money.” 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  that  1  ” 

“  Oh,  I  think,”  said  Buvat,  “  that  they  will  pay  the 
two  months  together.” 

“Oh,  yes,  two  months  together  !  Do  you  hear,  Ducou- 
drayl  He  thinks  they  will  pay  the  two  months  together  ! 
Father  Buvat  is  a  good  fellow.” 
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“We  shall  see  next  month,”  replied  the  second  clerk. 

“Yes,”  replied  Buvat,  to  whom  this  remark  appeared 
very  just,  “  we  shall  see  next  month.” 

“  And  if  they  do  not  pay  you  next  month,  nor  the  fol¬ 
lowing  months,  what  shall  you  do,  Father  Buvat  1  ” 

“  What  shall  I  do  1  ”  said  Buvat,  astonished  that  there 
could  be  a  doubt  as  to  his  resolution.  “Well,  that  is 
easy  to  answer;  I  shall  come  just  the  same.” 

“  What !  if  they  stop  paying,  you  will  continue  to 
come  ]  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Buvat,  “  for  ten  years  the  king  has 
paid  me  down  on  the  nail ;  surely,  after  that  he  has  a 
right  to  ask  for  a  little  credit  if  he  is  embarrassed.” 

“  Vile  flatterer  !  ”  said  the  clerk. 

The  month  passed,  and  pay-day  came  again.  Buvat 
presented  himself  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  would 
pay  his  arrears;  hut  to  his  astonishment  they  told  him 
that  there  was  still  no  money.  Buvat  asked  when  there 
would  be  any.  The  cashier  replied  that  he  was  too  in¬ 
quisitive.  Buvat  profusely  begged  pardon  and  returned 
to  his  desk,  but  this  time  without  singing. 

The  same  day  the  clerk  resigned.  Now,  as  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  replace  a  clerk  who  resigned  because  lie  was  not 
paid,  and  whose  work  must  be  done  all  the  same,  the 
chief  told  Buvat  to  do  the  work  of  the  departed  clerk  in 
addition  to  his  own.  Buvat  undertook  it  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  ;  and  as  his  ordinary  work  had  left  him  some  time  free, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  everything  in  good  shape. 

They  did  not  pay  the  third  month  any  more  than  the 
two  others  ;  it  was  a  case  of  downright  bankruptcy.  But 
as  we  have  seen,  Buvat  never  haggled  about  his  duties. 
What  he  had  promised  on  the  first  impulse  he  did  on 
reflection  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  attack  his  treasure,  which 
consisted  of  two  years’  pay. 
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Meanwhile  Bathilde  grew.  She  was  now  a  young  girl 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  whose  beauty  became  every 
day  more  remarkable,  and  who  began  to  understand  all 
the  difficulties  of  her  position.  For  some  time  the  walks 
to  the  Porcherons  and  the  expeditions  to  Montmartre 
had  been  given  up  under  pretext  that  she  preferred  re¬ 
maining  at  home  to  draw  or  play  on  the  harpsi¬ 
chord. 

Buvat  did  not  understand  these  sedentary  tastes  which 
Bathilde  had  acquired  so  suddenly.  And  as,  after  having 
tried  two  or  three  times  to  go  out  without  her,  he  found 
that  it  was  not  the  walk  itself  he  cared  for,  he  resolved,  as 
he  must  have  air  upon  a  Sunday,  to  look  for  a  lodging 
with  a  garden.  But  lodgings  with  gardens  were  too  high- 
priced  for  one  in  poor  Buvat’s  financial  condition  ;  and 
therefore,  having  seen  in  his  travels  the  rooms  to  let  in 
the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu,  he  had  at  once  conceived  the 
bright  idea  of  taking  a  terrace  instead  of  a  garden:  he 
had  even  reflected  that  the  air  of  the  terrace  would  be 
especially  salubrious.  He  returned  home  to  inform  Ba¬ 
thilde  of  his  project,  and  said  to  her  that  the  only  incon¬ 
venience  he  could  discover  in  the  proposed  arrangement 
was  that  their  rooms  must  be  separated,  and  that  she 
would  be  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  fourth  floor  with  Na¬ 
nette,  and  he  on  the  fifth.  But  what  Buvat  regarded  as 
an  inconvenience  seemed  to  Bathilde,  on  the  contrary, 
an  advantage.  For  sume  time  she  had  felt,  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  modesty  natural  to  woman,  that  it  was  not  proper 
that  her  room  should  be  separated  only  by  a  door  from 
that  of  a  man  still  young,  and  who  was  neither  her  father 
nor  her  husband.  She  therefore  assured  Buvat  that  from 
his  description  she  was  quite  certain  that  the  rooms  would 
suit  them  admirably,  and  advised  him  to  secure  them  at 
once.  Buvat  was  delighted ;  the  same  day  he  gave  notice 
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of  his  intention  to  give  np  his  old  lodgings,  and  at  the 
half-term  he  moved. 

Bathilde  was  right ;  for  since  her  black  mantle  revealed 
the  outline  of  beautiful  shoulders,  since  her  mittens  showed 
the  prettiest  fingers  in  the  world,  since  of  the  Bathilde  of 
former  times  there  was  nothing  left  but  her  childish  feet, 
every  one  was  taking  notice  that  Buvat  was  young,  that 
the  tutor  and  the  pupil  were  living  under  the  same  roof 
In  fact,  the  gossips  who,  when  Bathilde  was  six  years  old, 
worshipped  Buvat’s  footsteps,  began  to  cry  out  about  his 
criminality,  now  that  she  was  fifteen.  Poor  Buvat !  If 
ever  echo  was  iunocent  and  pure,  it  was  that  of  the  room 
which  adjoined  Bathilde’s,  and  which  for  ten  years  bad 
sheltered  his  good  round  head,  into  which  a  bad  thought 
had  never  entered,  even  in  dreams. 

But  on  arriving  at  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu,  it  was  still 
worse.  In  the  Rue  Pagevin,  where  his  admirable  conduct 
to  the  child  was  known,  this  remembrance  had  in  some 
degree  protected  him  against  calumny  ;  but  already  so 
much  time  had  passed  since  those  kindly  deeds  had 
been  performed  that  even  in  the  Rue  Pagevin  they  were 
nearly  forgotten.  It  was,  then,  very  natural  that  the 
rumors  which  had  begun  to  spread  should  follow  them 
to  their  new  abode,  where  they  were  altogether  unknown, 
and  where  their  inscribing  themselves  under  two  different 
names  precluded  any  idea  of  very  near  relationship.  Some 
supposed  that  they  saw  in  Bathilde  the  result  of  an  old 
passion  which  the  Church  had  forgotten  to  consecrate ; 
but  this  idea  fell  at  the  first  examination.  Bathilde  was 
tall  and  slender,  Buvat  short  and  fat ;  Bathilde  had  bril¬ 
liant  black  eyes,  Buvat’s  were  blue  and  expressionless  ; 
Bathilde’s  face  was  white  and  smooth,  Buvat’s  was  bright 
red.  In  short,  Bathilde’s  whole  person  breathed  elegance 
and  distinction,  while  poor  Buvat  was  the  type  of  vulgar 
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good-nature.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  women  be¬ 
gan  to  look  at  Bathilde  with  contempt,  and  that  men 
called  Buvat  a  lucky  fellow. 

It  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  Madame  Denis,  that  she 
was  one  of  the  last  to  believe  in  these  rumors.  We  will 
show  presently  on  what  occasion  she  began  to  credit  them. 

The  previsions  of  the  clerk  who  resigned  were  realized. 
Bor  eighteen  months  Buvat  had  not  touched  a  sou  of  his 
pay,  and  yet  he  had  not  relaxed  for  a  moment  in  his 
punctuality.  Moreover,  he  was  haunted  with  a  fear  that 
the  ministry  would  turn  away  a  third  of  the  clerks  for  the 
sake  of  economy.  Buvat  would  have  looked  on  the  loss 
of  his  place  as  a  great  misfortune,  although  it  occupied 
him  six  hours  a  day  which  he  might  have  employed  in' 
a  lucrative  manner.  And  therefore  his  zeal  increased  in 
proportion  as  his  hope  of  payment  diminished.  The 
result  was  that  his  employers  took  care  not  to  dismiss 
a  man  who  worked  the  better  the  less  they  paid  him. 

His  complete  ignorance,  however,  of  the  time  when 
that  precarious  situation  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
daily  diminution  of  his  little  treasure,  which  threatened 
soon  to  be  exhausted,  sobered  Buvat’s  face  to  such  a 
degree  that  Bathilde  began  to  think  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  going  on  of  which  she  was  ignorant.  She  thought 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  ask  Buvat,  and  addressing  her¬ 
self  to  Nanette,  who  after  sufficient  urging  avowed  all  to 
her,  Bathilde  learned  for  the  first  time  all  she  owed  to 
Buvat ;  and  that  to  pay  her  masters,  and  to  amass  her 
dowry,  Buvat  worked  from  morning  till  night ;  and  that 
the  secret  of  his  sadness  was  that  in  spite  of  this  extra 
work,  since  his  salary  was  not  paid,  he  saw  the  time 
approaching  when  he  would  be  obliged  to  tell  Bathilde 
that  they  must  retrench  all  expenses  that  were  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 
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Bathilde’s  first  impulse  on  learning  of  this  devotion  was 
to  fall  at  Buvat’s  feet  and  express  her  gratitude ;  but  she 
soon  understood  that  to  arrive  at  her  desired  end  she 
must  feign  ignorance. 

The  next  day  Bathilde  told  Buvat,  laughing,  that  it 
would  be  throwing  away  money  to  keep  her  masters  any 
longer,  for  she  knew  as  much  as  they  did.  Since,  in  Bu¬ 
vat’s  eyes,  Bathilde’s  drawings  were  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world,  and  when  she  sang  he  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  her, 
particularly  as  her  masters,  with  unusual  candor,  avowed 
that  their  pupil  knew  enough  to  go  on  with  her  studies 
unaided.  Bathilde  had  such  a  purifying  influence  on  all 
who  approached  her.  But  Bathilde  was  not  satisfied  with 
saving  expense ;  she  wished  also  to  earn  some  money. 
Although  she  had  made  equal  progress  in  music  and 
drawing,  she  understood  that  drawing  was  her  only  re¬ 
source,  and  that  music  could  be  nothing  hut  a  relaxa¬ 
tion.  She  reserved  all  her  attention  for  drawing  ;  and  as 
she  was  really  very  talented,  she  soon  made  charming 
sketches.  At  last  one  day  she  wished  to  know  what  they 
were  worth  ;  and  she  asked  Buvat,  in  going  to  his  office, 
to  show  them  to  the  person  from  whom  she  bought  her 
paper  and  crayons,  and  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  Clery.  She  gave  him  two  children’s  heads  which 
she  had  drawn  from  fancy,  and  begged  him  to  ascertain 
their  value.  Buvat  undertook  the  commission  without 
suspecting  any  hidden  purpose,  and  executed  it  with  his 
ordinary  naivete.  The  dealer,  accustomed  to  such  propo¬ 
sitions,  turned  the  sketches  round  and  round  with  a  dis¬ 
dainful  air,  and  criticising  them  severely,  said  that  he 
could  offer  only  fifteen  francs  each  for  them.  Buvat  was 
hurt,  not  by  the  price  offered,  hut  by  the  disrespectful 
manner  in  which  the  shopkeeper  had  spoken  of  Bathilde’s 
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talent.  He  drew  them  quickly  out  of  the  dealer’s  hands, 
saying  that  he  thanked  him. 

The  man,  thinking  that  Buvat  considered  the  price  too 
small,  said  that  for  friendship’s  sake  he  would  go  as  high 
as  forty  francs  for  the  two  ;  but  Buvat,  offended  at  the 
slight  offered  to  the  genius  of  his  ward,  answered  dryly 
that  the  drawings  which  he  had  shown  him  were  not  for 
sale,  and  that  he  had  asked  their  value  only  through  curi¬ 
osity.  Every  one  knows  that  from  the  moment  drawings 
are  not  for  sale  they  increase  singularly  in  value,  and  the 
dealer  at  length  offered  fifty  francs ;  but  Buvat,  little 
tempted  by  this  proposition,  by  which  he  did  not  even 
dream  of  profiting,  took  the  drawings  and  left  the  shop 
with  all  the  dignity  of  wounded  pride.  When  he  re¬ 
turned,  the  dealer  was  standing,  as  if  by  chance,  at  his 
door.  Buvat,  seeing  him,  kept  at  a  distance  ;  but  the 
shopkeeper  came  to  him,  and  putting  his  two  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  let  him  have 
the  two  drawings  for  the  price  he  had  named.  Buvat 
replied  a  second  time,  sharply,  that  they  were  not  for 
sale.  “  That  is  a  pity,”  replied  the  dealer,  “  for  I  would 
have  given  eighty  francs.”  And  he  returned  to  his  door 
with  an  indifferent  air,  but  watching  Buvat  from  a  corner 
of  his  eye.  Buvat,  however,  went  on  with  a  pride  that 
was  almost  grotesque,  and  without  turning  once,  went 
straight  home.  Bathilde  heard  him  as  he  came  up  the 
staircase  striking  his  cane  against  the  balusters,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  She  ran  out  to  meet  him,  for  she 
was  very  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  the  negotiation ; 
and  with  the  lingering  habit  of  her  childhood,  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  “Well,  my  friend,”  she  asked, 
“  what  did  Monsieur  Papillon  say  1  ” 

“  Monsieur  Papillon,”  replied  Buvat,  wiping  his  fore¬ 
head,  “is  an  impertinent  rascal.” 
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Poor  Bathilde  turned  pale. 

“  How  so  1  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes ;  an  impertinent  rascal,  who,  instead  of  admiring 
your  drawings,  has  dared  to  criticise  them.” 

“  Oh  !  if  that  is  all,”  said  Bathilde,  laughing,  “  he  is 
right.  Remember  that  I  am  but  a  beginner.  But  did 
he  offer  any  price  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Buvat;  “he  had  even  that  impertinence.” 

“  What  price  1  ”  asked  Bathilde,  trembling. 

“  He  offered  eighty  francs.” 

“  Eighty  francs  !  ”  cried  Bathilde.  “  Oh,  you  must  be 
mistaken !  ” 

“  I  tell  you  he  offered  eighty  francs  for  the  two,”  replied 
Buvat,  laying  a  stress  on  each  syllable. 

“  But  it  is  four  times  as  much  as  they  are  worth,”  said 
the  young  girl,  clapping  her  hands  for  joy. 

“  It  is  possible,  though  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  Monsieur  Papillon  is  an  imperti¬ 
nent  rascal !  ” 

This  was  not  Bathilde’s  opinion ;  but  not  to  enter  on 
an  awkward  discussion  with  Buvat  about  money  matters, 
she  changed  the  conversation,  saying  that  dinner  was 
ready,  —  an  announcement  which  generally  gave  a  new 
course  to  the  worthy  man’s  ideas.  Buvat  gave  back  the 
drawings  to  Bathilde  without  further  observation,  and 
entered  the  little  dining-room,  singing  the  inevitable,  — 

“  Then  let  me  go, 

And  let  me  play,”  etc. 

He  dined  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  if  there  had  been 
no  Monsieur  Papillon  in  the  world. 

The  same  evening,  while  Buvat  was  making  copies, 
Bathilde  gave  the  drawings  to  Nanette,  telling  her  to  take 
them  to  Monsieur  Papillon,  and  ask  for  the  eighty  francs 
he  had  offered  to  Buvat.  Nanette  obeyed,  and  Bathilde 
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awaited  her  return  with  great  anxiety,  for  she  still  be¬ 
lieved  there  must,  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  price.  Ten 
minutes  afterward  she  was  quite  reassured,  for  the  good 
woman  entered  with  the  money.  Bathilde  looked  at  it 
for  an  instant  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  then  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  the  crucifix  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  she  offered  up  a 
thanksgiving  that  she  was  enabled  to  return  to  Buvat  a 
part  of  what  he  had  done  for  her. 

The  next  day  Buvat,  in  returning  from  the  office, 
passed  before  Papillon’s  door,  and  his  astonishment  was 
great  when,  through  the  windows  of  the  shop,  lie  saw  the 
drawings.  The  door  opened,  and  Papillon  appeared. 

“Well,  Papa  Buvat,”  said  he,  “so  you  thought  better 
of  it,  and  made  up  your  mind  to  part  with  the  two  draw¬ 
ings  which  were  not  for  sale  1  Ah  !  I  did  n’t  know  you 
were  so  cunning,  neighbor.  However,  tell  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde  that  as  she  is  a  good  girl,  out  of  consideration 
for  her,  if  she  will  do  two  such  drawings  every  month, 
and  promise  not  to  draw  for  any  one  else  for  a  year,  I 
will  take  them  at  the  same  price.” 

Buvat  was  astonished ;  he  grumbled  out  an  answer 
which  the  man  could  not  hear,  and  went  home  absorbed 
in  thought.  He  went  upstairs  without  striking  the  bal¬ 
uster  with  his  cane,  as  was  his  custom,  and  opened  the 
door  without  noise,  so  that  Bathilde  was  not  aware  of 
his  approach.  She  was  drawing;  she  had  already  begun 
another  head.  Perceiving  her  good  friend  standing  at 
the  door  with  a  troubled  air,  she  put  down  her  paper 
and  pencils,  and  ran  to  him,  asking  what  was  the  matteri 
Buvat  wiped  away  two  great  tears. 

“  So,”  said  he,  “the  child  of  my  benefactors,  of  Clarice 
Gray  and  Albert  du  Rocher,  is  working  for  her  bread  !  ” 

“  But,  little  father,”  replied  Bathilde,  half  crying,  half 
laughing,  “I  am  not  working,  I  am  amusing  myself.” 
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The  term  “little  father”  was  substituted  on  great  oc¬ 
casions  for  “good  friend,”  and  ordinarily  had  the  effect 
of  dispelling  the  worthy  man’s  anxieties,  but  this  time  it 
failed.  “  I  am  neither  your  little  father  nor  your  good 
friend,”  he  murmured,  “but  simply  poor  Buvat,  whom 
the  king  pays  no  longer,  and  who  does  not  gain  enough 
by  his  writing  to  continue  to  give  you  the  education 
which  a  young  lady  like  you  ought  to  have.”  He  let 
his  arms  fall  with  a  despairing  gesture,  and  his  cane 
dropped  out  of  his  hands. 

“  Oh,  you  want  to  make  me  die  with  grief !  ”  cried 
Bathilde,  bursting  into  tears,  so  plainly  was  Buvat’s 
distress  painted  on  his  countenance. 

“  I  kill  you  with  grief,  my  child  1  ”  said  Buvat,  with 
an  accent  of  profound  tenderness.  “  What  have  I  done  1 
What  have  I  said?  You  must  not  cry.  It  wanted  noth¬ 
ing  but  that  to  make  me  miserable.” 

“  But,”  said  Bathilde,  “  I  shall  always  cry  if  you  do 
not  let  me  do  what  I  like.” 

This  threat  of  Bathilde’s,  puerile  as  it  was,  made  Buvat 
tremble ;  for  since  the  day  when  the  child  wept  for  her 
mother,  not  a  tear  had  fallen  from  her  eyes. 

“Well,”  said  Buvat,  “do  as  you  like,  but  promise  me 
that  when  the  king  pays  my  arrears  —  ” 

“  That  is  good,  little  father !  ”  cried  Bathilde,  interrupt¬ 
ing  him;  “we  will  consider  the  rest  later;  meanwhile,  the 
dinner  is  getting  cold.”  And  taking  him  by  the  arm,  she 
led  him  into  the  dining-room,  where,  by  her  wit  and 
sprightliness,  she  soon  succeeded  in  removing  the  last 
traces  of  sadness  from  Buvat’s  face.  What  would  he 
have  said  if  he  had  known  all  1 

Bathilde  thought  she  could  do  the  two  drawings  for 
Monsieur  Papillon  in  eight  or  ten  days  ;  there  remained 
the  half,  at  least,  of  every  month,  which  she  was  deter- 
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mined  not  to  lose.  She  therefore  charged  Nanette  to 
search  among  the  neighbors  for  some  difficult,  and  conse¬ 
quently  well-paid  needlework,  which  she  could  do  in 
Buvat’s  absence. 

Nanette  easily  found  what  she  sought.  It  was  a  time 
when  laces  were  much  in  vogue.  The  great  ladies  paid 
fifty  louis  a  yard  for  guipure,  and  then  ran  carelessly 
through  the  woods  with  these  transparent  dresses.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  many  a  rent  had  to  be  concealed 
from  mothers  and  husbands ;  so  that  at  this  time  there 
was  more  to  be  made  in  mending  laces  than  in  selling 
them.  From  her  first  attempt  at  work  of  this  kind,  Ba- 
thilde  did  wonders;  her  needle  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
fairy.  Nanette  received  many  compliments  on  the  work 
of  the  unknown  Penelope,  who  repaired  by  day  what 
was  ruined  by  night. 

Thanks  to  Bathilde’s  labors,  a  portion  of  which  was 
unknown  to  all  without,  and  even  to  Buvat  himself,  the 
comfort  of  the  household  was  increased  from  two  sources. 
Buvat,  more  tranquil,  and  seeing  that  although  Bathilde 
had  not  spoken  definitely  on  the  subject,  he  must  re¬ 
nounce  his  Sunday  walks,  which  lost  their  charm  when 
Bathilde  no  longer  took  them  with  him,  concluded  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  famous  terrace  which  had  determined  him 
in  the  choice  of  his  house.  For  a  week  he  spent  an  hour 
morning  and  evening  making  his  plans,  concealing  from 
every  one  meanwhile  what  he  intended  to  do.  At  length 
he  decided  on  having  a  fountain,  a  grotto,  and  an  arbor. 

One  must  see  the  citizen  of  Paris  grappling  with  a 
fantastic  conceit  like  that  which  had  presented  itself  to 
Buvat  when  he  determined  to  have  a  park  upon  his  ter¬ 
race,  in  order  to  understand  how  much  which  would  at 
first  seem  impossible  the  patience  of  man  can  accomplish. 
The  fountain  was  easily  devised ;  as  we  have  said,  the 
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gutters,  eight  feet  above  the  terrace,  offered  every  facility 
for  its  operation.  The  arbor,  too,  could  he  contrived 
without  difficulty ;  lattice-work  painted  green  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  jasmine  and  honey-suckle  would  shield  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  sun.  But  it  was  the  grotto  which  would 
constitute  the  crowning  triumph  in  these  new  gardens  of 
Semiramis. 

On  Sunday,  at  early  dawn,  Buvat  set  out  for  the  forest 
of  A  incennes,  where  he  sought  for  stones  of  peculiar  form. 
Some  of  these  were  good  representations  of  apes’  heads ; 
others  resembled  crouching  rabbits ;  others  still,  toad¬ 
stools;  and  some  were  like  cathedral  bells.  When  he 
had  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  these  stones  he  had 
them  put  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  for  the  consideration 
of  one  franc,  which  every  week  he  devoted  to  this  pur 
pose,  he  had  them  carried  to  the  fifth  story  in  the  Rue 
du  Temps-Perdu.  It  took  three  months  to  complete  this 
first  collection. 

Next,  Buvat  passed  from  monoliths  to  vegetables. 
Every  root  so  imprudent  as  to  appear  above  ground  in 
the  form  either  of  a  snake  or  of  a  tortoise  became  the 
property  of  Buvat,  who  with  a  little  pruning-bill  in  his 
hand  wandered  about  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  man  seeking  treasure,  and  when 
he  saw  a  woody  form  which  pleased  him,  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground  with  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger  pouncing 
upon  his  prey.  By  pounding,  hacking,  and  pulling  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  it  from  the  soil.  This  persistent 
search,  which  the  guards  of  Vincennes  and  St.  Cloud 
attempted  more  than  once  to  check,  but  without  success, 
baffled  as  they  were  by  Buvat’s  perseverance,  lasted  an¬ 
other  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  saw  to  his 
great  satisfaction  all  his  material  collected. 

Then  the  architectural  work  began.  The  largest  as 
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well  as  the  smallest  stone  which  could  serve  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  Babel  was  turned  over  and  over  on  all 
its  sides  so  that  it  should  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage ; 
then  it  was  placed  carefully  in  position,  and  so  cemented 
that  each  exterior  projection  should  present  a  grotesque 
imitation  of  a  man’s  head,  an  animal’s  body,  a  plant,  a 
flower,  or  a  fruit.  Soon  there  was  a  curious  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  objects  very  diverse  in  appearance,  to  which  were 
added  twining,  crawling,  climbing,  all  those  roots,  ophid¬ 
ian  or  batrachian  in  form,  which  Buvat  had  surprised  in 
the  very  act  of  resembling  some  sort  of  reptile.  Finally, 
the  arched  roof  was  finished,  and  the  grotto  served  as  a 
lair  for  a  magnificent  hydra,  the  most  precious  piece  of 
the  collection,  to  the  seven  heads  of  which  Buvat  had  the 
happy  idea  of  adding,  in  order  to  give  them  an  air  still 
more  formidable,  eyes  of  enamel  and  tongues  of  scarlet 
cloth.  The  result  was  that  when  the  monster  had  reached 
completion  it  was  only  with  some  hesitation  that  Buvat 
approached  the  terrible  cavern,  and  that  at  first  nothing 
in  the  world  would  have  tempted  him  to  walk  alone 
at  night  upon  the  terrace. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  PROPOSAL  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Buvat’s  Babylonian  undertaking  had  occupied  him  twelve 
months.  Meanwhile  Bathilde  had  passed  from  her  fif¬ 
teenth  to  her  sixteenth  year,  and  the  charming  child  had 
become  a  beautiful  woman.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
her  neighbor,  Boniface  Denis,  had  taken  notice  of  her,  and 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  mother,  who  could  refuse  him 
nothing,  after  having  been  for  information  to  the  Rue 
Pagevin,  had  presented  herself,  under  pretext  of  neigh¬ 
borhood,  to  Buvat  and  his  ward,  and  finally  had  invited 
them  both  to  pass  Sunday  evenings  with  her. 

The  invitation  was  given  with  so  good  a  grace  that 
there  was  no  way  of  refusing  it,  whatever  might  be  Ba- 
thikle’s  repugnance  to  this  interruption  of  her  solitude. 
As  for  Buvat,  he  was  delighted  that  some  opportunity 
of  amusement  should  be  presented  to  Bathilde  ;  besides, 
as  he  knew  that  Madame  Denis  had  two  daughters, 
perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  enjoy  that  triumph  which 
his  paternal  pride  assured  him  Bathilde  could  not  fail 
to  obtain  over  Mademoiselle  Emilie  and  Mademoiselle 
Athenai's. 

But  the  event  was  not  precisely  what  the  good  man 
had  anticipated.  Bathilde  discovered  at  a  glance  the 
mediocrity  of  her  rivals ;  and  therefore  when  some  one 
spoke  of  drawing,  and  called  on  her  to  admire  some  heads 
by  these  yonng  ladies,  she  pretended  to  have  nothing  in 
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the  house  that  she  could  show ;  while  Buvat  knew  that 
there  were  in  her  portfolio  two  heads,  one  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  and  one  of  Saint  John,  both  charming.  But  this 
was  not  all.  When  Bathilde  was  asked  to  sing,  after 
Mesdemoiselles  Denis  had  been  heard,  she  chose  a  simple 
little  romance  in  two  verses,  which  lasted  five  minutes, 
instead  of  the  grand  composition  which  Buvat  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  which  should  have  lasted  three  quarters  of 
an  hour. 

However,  to  Bu vat’s  great  astonishment,  this  conduct 
appeared  singularly  to  increase  the  regard  of  Madame 
Denis  for  the  young  girl ;  for  Madame  Denis,  who  had 
heard  great  praise  of  Bathilde’s  talents,  had  felt,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  maternal  pride,  some  uneasiness  with  respect 
to  the  event  of  an  artistic  struggle  among  these  young 
ladies.  Bathilde  was  overwhelmed  with  caresses  by  the 
good  woman,  who,  when  she  had  gone,  declared  that  she 
was  full  of  talent  and  modesty,  and  that  she  well  deserved 
all  the  praises  lavished  upon  her.  A  retired  silk  mercer 
raised  her  voice  to  recall  the  strange  position  of  the  tutor 
and  the  pupil,  but  Madame  Denis  imposed  silence  on  this 
malicious  tongue  by  declaring  that  she  knew  the  whole 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  did  the  greatest 
honor  to  both  her  neighbors.  Madame  Denis  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  professing  to  be  so  well-informed ; 
but  the  lie  was  trivial,  and  was  doubtless  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  its  intention. 

As  to  Boniface,  in  company  he  was  dumb  and  a  nonen-  • 
tity ;  he  had  been  this  evening  so  remarkably  stupid  that 
Bathilde,  ascribing  no  importance  to  such  a  fellow,  had 
hardly  noticed  him. 

Boniface,  on  the  contrary,  having  admired  Bathilde 
from  a  distance,  became  quite  crazy  about  her  when  he 
saw  her  near.  From  this  time  he  began  to  sit  constantly 
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at  his  window,  and  that  obliged  Bathilde  to  keep  hers 
closed  ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  Boniface  then  in¬ 
habited  the  room  afterward  occupied  by  the  Chevalier 
d’Harmental. 

This  conduct  of  Bathilde,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
see  anything  but  supreme  modesty,  only  augmented  the 
passion  of  her  neighbor.  At  his  request,  his  mother  went 
again  to  the  Rue  Pagevin,  and  to  the  Rue  des  Orties, 
where  she  had  learned  from  an  old  portress,  who  had  be¬ 
come  nearly  blind  and  quite  deaf,  something  of  the  death- 
scene  we  have  related,  and  in  which  Buvat  played  so 
noble  a  part.  The  good  woman  had  forgotten  the  names ; 
she  remembered  only  that  the  father  was  a  handsome 
young  officer,  who  had  been  killed  in  Spain,  and  that 
the  mother  was  a  charming  young  woman,  who  had  died 
of  grief  and  poverty. 

Boniface  also  had  been  in  search  of  information,  and 
had  learned  from  his  employer,  who  was  a  friend  of  Bu- 
vat’s  notary,  that  every  year,  for  six  years  past,  five  hun¬ 
dred  francs  had  been  deposited  with  him  in  Bathilde’s 
name,  which,  with  the  interest,  formed  a  little  capital  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  francs.  This  was  not  much  for 
Boniface,  who,  as  his  mother  had  said,  would  have  three 
thousand  francs  a  year,  but  at  least  it  showed  that  Ba¬ 
thilde  was  not  destitute. 

Consequently,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  during  which 
Madame  Denis’s  friendship  for  Bathilde  did  not  diminish, 
seeing  that  her  son’s  love  greatly  increased,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  ask  tier  hand  for  him.  One  afternoon,  as  Buvat 
returned  from  business,  Madame  Denis  waited  for  him  at 
her  door,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  that  she  had  something 
to  say  to  him.  Buvat  followed  her  politely  as  she  led 
him  into  the  most  retired  room  in  the  house.  She  closed 
the  door,  that  she  might  not  be  interrupted  ;  and  when 
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Buvat  was  seated  she  asked  him  with  much  dignity  for 
the  hand  of  Bathilde  for  Boniface. 

Buvat  was  overwhelmed  by  this  proposal.  It  had 
never  entered  his  mind  that  Bathilde  might  marry.  Life 
without  Bathilde  appeared  so  impossible  that  he  changed 
color  at  the  hare  idea.  Madame  Denis  did  not  fail  to 
remark  the  strange  effect  that  her  request  had  produced 
on  him.  She  would  not  even  allow  him  to  think  it  had 
passed  unnoticed.  She  offered  him  the  bottle  of  salts 
which  she  always  kept  on  the  mantel-piece,  in  full  sight, 
so  that  she  might  have  occasion  to  repeat  three  or  four 
times  a  week  that  her  nerves  were  very  sensitive. 

Buvat,  who  was  much  agitated,  instead  of  simply  smell¬ 
ing  the  salts  from  a  reasonable  distance,  put  the  flask 
close  up  under  his  nose.  The  effect  was  immediate.  He 
bounded  to  his  feet,  as  if  the  angel  of  Habakkuk  had  taken 
him  by  the  hair.  He  sneezed  for  about  ten  minutes ; 
then,  having  regained  his  senses,  he  said  that  he  appreci¬ 
ated  all  the  honor  of  the  proposal  made  for  Bathilde,  but 
that,  as  Madame  Denis  was  doubtless  aware,  he  was  only 
Bathilde’s  guardian ;  in  which  capacity  he  should  accept 
the  duty  of  communicating  to  her  the  proposal  made, 
though  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  leave  her  entirely 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  it. 

Madame  Denis  considered  this  a  very  proper  reply,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  door,  saying  that  while  awaiting 
a  reply,  she  begged  him  to  believe  that  she  was  his 
very  humble  servant. 

Buvat  went  home,  and  found  Bathilde  very  uneasy ;  he 
was  half  an  hour  late,  —  a  thing  which  had  not  happened 
before  for  ten  years.  The  uneasiness  of  the  young  girl 
was  increased  when  she  saw  Buvat’s  sad  and  preoccupied 
air ;  and  she  wanted  to  know  directly  what  it  was  that 
caused  the  abstracted  mien  of  her  good  friend.  Buvat, 
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who  liad  not  had  time  to  prepare  his  speech,  tried  to  put 
off  the  explanation  till  after  dinner  ;  hut  Bathilde  declared 
that  she  should  not  go  to  dinner  till  she  knew  what  had 
happened.  Buvat  was  thus  obliged  to  deliver  on  the  spot, 
and  without  preparation,  Madame  Denis’s  proposal. 

Bathilde  blushed,  as  a  young  girl  always  does  when  one 
talks  to  her  of  marriage ;  then  taking  the  hands  of  Buvat, 
—  who  had  seated  himself,  fearing  that  his  legs  would  fail 
to  support  him,  —  and  looking  at  him  with  that  sweet 
smile  which  was  the  sun  of  the  poor  writer,  “  So,  then, 
little  father,”  said  she,  “you  have  had  enough  of  your 
daughter,  and  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  ?  ” 

“  I  !  ”  said  Buvat,  “  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  you  !  No,  my 
child  ;  it  is  I  who  shall  die  of  grief  if  you  leave  me.” 

“  Well,  then,  little  father,  why  do  you  talk  to  me  of 
marriage  1” 

“  Why,”  said  Buvat,  “  because  —  because  —  some  day 
or  other  you  must  marry ;  and  by  and  by  perhaps  you 
will  find  a  good  husband,  though,  thank  God,  my  little  Ba¬ 
thilde  deserves  some  one  better  than  Monsieur  Boniface.” 

“  No,  little  father,”  answered  Bathilde,  “  I  do  not  de¬ 
serve  any  one  better  than  Monsieur  Boniface,  but  —  ” 

“  Well,  —  but  1  ” 

“  But  —  I  will  never  marry.” 

“  What  !  ”  cried  Buvat,  “  you  will  never  marry?  ” 

“  Why  should  I  ?  Are  we  not  happy  as  we  are  ?  ” 

“Are  we  not  happy  ?”  echoed  Buvat.  “Sabre  de  hois/ 
I  believe  we  are  !  ” 

Sabre  de  bois  was  an  innocent  profanity  which  Buvat 
allowed  himself  on  great  occasions,  and  which  illustrated 
admirably  the  pacific  inclinations  of  the  worthy  fellow. 

“  Well,  then,”  continued  Bathilde,  with  her  angel’s 
smile,  “  if  we  are  happy,  let  us  remain  as  we  are.  You 
know,  little  father,  we  must  not  tempt  Providence.” 
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“  Come  and  kiss  me,  my  child  !  ”  said  Buvat.  “  Ah,  it 
is  as  if  you  had  just  lifted  Montmartre  off  my  stomach  !  ” 

“  You  do  not  wish  for  this  marriage,  then  ?” 

“  I  wish  for  this  marriage !  ”  cried  Buvat ;  “  I  !  I 
wish  to  see  you  the  wife  of  that  whelp  of  a  Boniface  !  — 
that  cub  of  Satan,  whom  I  despised  from  the  first,  with¬ 
out  knowing  why  !  I  know  it  now.” 

“  If  you  do  not  desire  this  marriage,  why  do  you  speak 
to  me  about  it  1  ” 

“  Because  you  know  well  that  I  am  not  really  your 
father;  that  I  have  no  authority  over  you ;  that  you  are  free.” 

“  Indeed,  am  I  free  1  ”  answered  Bathilde,  laughing. 

“  Free  as  air.” 

“Well,  then,  if  I  am  free,  I  refuse.” 

“  Diable  !  you  refuse,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it,”  said 
Buvat;  “but  how  shall  I  say  that  to  Madame  Denis'!” 

“  How  %  Tell  her  that  I  am  too  young ;  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  marry  ;  that  I  want  to  remain  always  with  you.” 

“  Come  to  dinner,”  said  Buvat ;  “  perhaps  a  bright  idea 
will  strike  me  when  I  am  eating.  It  is  odd ;  my  appe¬ 
tite  has  come  back  all  of  a  sudden.  Just  now  I  thought 
I  could  not  swallow  a  drop  of  water.  Now  I  could  drink 
the  Seine  dry.” 

Buvat  drank  like  a  Swiss,  and  ate  like  an  ogre ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  infraction  of  his  ordinary  habits,  no  bright 
idea  came  to  him ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  tell  Madame 
Denis  squarely  that  Bathilde  was  very  much  honored  by 
her  proposal,  but  that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry. 

This  unexpected  response  astounded  Madame  Denis, 
who  had  never  imagined  that  a  poor  little  orphan  like 
Bathilde  could  refuse  so  brilliant  a  match  as  her  son  ; 
consequently  she  answered  very  sharply  that  every  one 
was  free  to  choose,  and  that  if  Mademoiselle  Bathilde 
chose  to  be  an  old  maid,  she  was  perfectly  welcome. 
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But  when  she  reflected  on  this  refusal,  which  in  her 
maternal  pride  she  could  not  understand,  all  the  old  cal¬ 
umnies  which  she  had  heard  about  the  young  girl  and  her 
guardian  returned  to  her  mind  ;  and  as  she  was  in  a  mood 
to  believe  them,  she  made  no  further  doubt  that  they 
were.  true.  Accordingly,  when  she  transmitted  to  Boni¬ 
face  their  beautiful  neighbor’s  answer,  she  said,  to  console 
him  for  this  matrimonial  disappointment,  that  it  was  very 
lucky  that  the  negotiations  had  terminated  as  they  had, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  been  informed  of  certain  matters, 
which,  had  Bathilde  consented,  would  have  comp'elled 
her  to  prevent  the  marriage. 

Madame  Denis  thought  it  incompatible  with  her  dig¬ 
nity  that  after  so  humiliating  a  refusal  her  son  should 
continue  to  inhabit  the  room  opposite  Bathilde’s;  she 
therefore  gave  him  one  on  the  ground-floor,  and  imme¬ 
diately  offered  for  rent  the  room  which  Monsieur  Boni¬ 
face  had  left. 

A  week  after,  as  Monsieur  Boniface,  to  revenge  himself 
on  Bathilde,  was  teasing  Mirza,  who  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  not  thinking  the  weather  good  enough  for  her 
to  trust  her  little  white  feet  out  of  doors,  Mirza,  whom 
the  habit  of  being  petted  had  made  very  irritable,  darted 
out  on  Monsieur  Boniface,  and  bit  him  cruelly  in  the 
calf  of  his  leg. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  poor  fellow, 
whose  heart  was  still  suffering,  and  whose  leg  was  hardly 
healed,  cautioned  D’Harmental  to  beware  of  Bathilde’s 
coquetry,  and  to  throw  a  sop  to  Mirza. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FIRST  LOVE. 

Monsieur  Boniface’s  room  remained  vacant  for  three  or 
four  months,  when  one  day  Bathilde,  who  was  accustomed 
to  see  the  window  closed,  on  raising  her  eyes  found  that  it 
was  open,  and  at  the  window  she  saw  a  strange  face  ;  it 
was  that  of  D’Harmental.  Few  such  faces  as  that  of 
the  chevalier  were  seen  in  the  Hue  du  Temps-Perdu. 
Bathilde,  admirably  situated,  behind  her  curtain,  for 
seeing  without  being  seen,  was  attracted  involuntarily. 
There  was  in  our  hero’s  features  a  distinction  and  an 
elegance  which  could  not  escape  Bathilde’s  eyes.  The 
chevalier’s  dress,  simple  as  it  was,  betrayed  the  elegance 
of  the  wearer.  Then  Bathilde  had  heard  him  give  some 
orders,  and  they  had  been  given  with  that  inflection  of 
voice  which  indicates  the  habit  of  command. 

The  young  girl  had  discovered  at  the  first  glance  that 
this  man  was  very  superior  in  all  respects  to  him  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  possession  of  this  little  room,  and 
with  the  instinct  natural  to  persons  of  good  birth,  she  at 
once  recognized  him  as  being  of  high  family.  The  same 
day  the  chevalier  had  tried  his  harpsichord.  At  the  first 
sound  of  the  instrument  Bathilde  had  raised  her  head. 
The  chevalier,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  a 
listener,  or  perhaps  because  he  did  not  know  it,  went  on 
with  preludes  and  fantasias  which  showed  an  amateur  of 
no  mean  talents.  At  these  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
wake  all  the  musical  chords  of  her  own  organization, 
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Bathilde  had  risen  and  approached  the  window  that  she 
might  not  lose  a  note,  for  such  a  performance  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.  Then  it  was 
that  D’Harmental  had  seen  against  the  window  the 
charming  little  fingers  of  his  neighbor,  and  had  driven 
them  away  by  turning  round  so  quickly  that  Bathilde 
could  not  doubt  she  had  been  seen. 

The  next  day  Bathilde  thought  it  was  a  long  time 
since  she  had  played,  and  sat  down  to  her  instrument. 
She  began  nervously,  she  knew  not  why ;  but  as  she  was 
an  excellent  musician,  her  fear  soon  passed  away,  and  it 
was  then  that  she  executed  so  brilliantly  that  piece  from 
“  Armida  ”  which  had  been  heard  wdth  so  much  astonish¬ 
ment  by  the  chevalier  and  the  Abbe  Brigaud. 

We  have  shown  how,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
chevalier  had  seen  Buvat,  and  had  become  acquainted 
■with  Bathilde’s  name.  The  appearance  of  the  young  girl, 
the  reader  will  remember,  had  made  the  deeper  impression 
on  the  chevalier  from  its  being  so  unexpected  in  such 
a  place ;  and  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
charm  when  Roquefinette  entered  and  gave  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  to  his  thoughts,  which,  however,  soon  returned  to 
Bathilde. 

The  next  day,  Bathilde,  who,  attracted  by  the  first  rays 
of  the  spring  sun,  was  early  at  her  window,  became  aware 
that  the  eyes  of  the  chevalier  were  ardently  fixed  upon 
her.  She  had  noticed  his  face,  young  and  handsome,  to 
which  the  thought  of  the  responsibility  he  had  taken  gave 
a  certain  air  of  sadness ;  but  sadness  and  youth  go  so 
badly  together  that  this  anomaly  had  interested  her.  This 
handsome  young  man,  then,  had  something  to  annoy  him ; 
perhaps  he  was  unhappy.  What  could  be  his  sorrow  1 
Thus,  from  the  second  time  she  had  seen  him,  Bathilde’s 
thoughts  had  been  led  quite  naturally  to  dwell  upon  the 
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chevalier.  This  had  not  prevented  Bathilde  from  shutting 
her  window ;  but  from  behind  her  window  she  had  seen 
the  chevalier’s  sad  face  become  sadder  still.  Then  she  had 
instinctively  understood  that  she  had  given  pain  to  that 
handsome  young  man ;  and  when  she  sat  down  to  her 
harpsichord,  was  she  not  directed  by  a  secret  feeling  that 
music  is  the  consoler  of  troubled  hearts! 

That  evening  it  was  D’Harmental  who  played;  and 
Bathilde  listened  with  all  her  soul  to  the  melodious  voice 
which  spoke  of  love  in  the  dead  of  night.  Unluckily  for 
the  chevalier,  who,  seeing  the  shadow  of  the  young  girl 
behind  the  drapery,  began  to  think  that  he  was  making  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  he 
had  been  interrupted  in  his  concert  by  the  lodger  on  the 
third  floor.  But  the  most  important  thing  was  accom¬ 
plished,  —  there  was  already  a  point  of  sympathy  between 
them,  and  they  already  spoke  that  language  of  the  heart, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

The  next  morning  Bathilde,  who  had  dreamed  all 
night  about  music,  and  a  little  about  the  musician,  felt 
that  something  strange  and  unknown  was  taking  place 
within  her,  and  though  she  was  strongly  attracted  toward 
the  window,  she  kept  it  scrupulously  closed.  From  this 
resulted  the  mood  of  impatience  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  chevalier  had  gone  to  breakfast  with  Madame 
Denis. 

There  he  had  learned  one  important  piece  of  news, 
which  was  that  Bathilde  was  neither  the  daughter,  the 
wife,  nor  the  niece  of  Buvat.  He  had  therefore  gone 
upstairs  joyfully,  and  finding  the  window  open,  he  had 
put  himself  —  in  spite  of  the  friendly  advice  of  Boniface 
—  in  communication  with  Mirza,  by  means  of  bribing  her 
with  sugar.  The  unexpected  return  of  Bathilde  had  in¬ 
terrupted  this  amusement;  the  chevalier,  in  his  egotistical 
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delicacy,  had  shut  his  window  ;  hut  before  the  window 
had  been  shut,  a  salute  had  been  exchanged  between  the 
two  young  people.  This  was  more  than  Bathilde  had 
ever  accorded  to  any  man,  —  not  that  she  had  not  from 
time  to  time  exchanged  salutes  with  some  acquaintance 
of  Buvat,  hut  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  blushed 
as  she  did  so. 

The  next  day  Bathilde  had  seen  the  chevalier  at  his 
window,  and  without  being  able  to  understand  the 
action,  had  seen  him  nail  a  crimson  ribbon  to  the  outer 
wall ;  she  had  especially  noticed  the  extraordinary  anima¬ 
tion  visible  on  the  young  man’s  face.  Half  an  hour  after¬ 
ward  she  had  seen  with  the  chevalier  a  man  unknown  to 
her,  but  whose  appearance  was  not  reassuring  ;  this  was 
Captain  Roquefinette.  Bathilde  had  also  noticed,  with  a 
vague  uneasiness,  that  as  soon  as  the  man  with  the  long 
sword  had  entered,  the  chevalier  had  quickly  fastened 
the  door. 

The  chevalier,  as  we  know,  had  a  long  conference  with 
the  captain ;  for  they  had  to  arrange  all  the  preparations 
for  the  evening’s  expedition.  The  chevalier’s  window 
therefore  remained  so  long  closed  that  Bathilde,  thinking 
that  he  had  gone  out,  had  thought  she  might  without 
impropriety  open  her  own.  Hardly  was  it  open,  how¬ 
ever,  when  that  of  her  neighbor,  who  had  seemed  only 
to  await  this  moment  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  her,  opened  in  its  turn.  Fortunately,  Bathilde,  who 
would  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  this  coincidence, 
was  in  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  chevalier  could 
not  see  her.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  keep  herself 
out  of  sight  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  should  con¬ 
tinue,  and  she  sat  down  near  the  other  window7,  which 
was  still  shut. 

Mirza,  however,  who  had  not  the  same  scruples  as  her 
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mistress,  no  sooner  saw  the  chevalier  than  she  ran  to  the 
window,  placed  her  paws  on  the  sill,  and  began  dancing 
on  her  hind-feet.  These  attentions  were  rewarded,  as 
she  had  expected,  by  a  first,  then  a  second,  then  a  third 
lump  of  sugar  ;  but  this  third  bit,  to  the  no  small  aston¬ 
ishment  of  Bathilde,  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

This  piece  of  paper  troubled  Bathilde  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  did  Mirza,  who,  accustomed  to  crackers  and  sucre 
de  pomtne ,  soon  got  the  sugar  out  of  its  envelope  by  means 
of  her  paws ;  and  as  she  thought  very  much  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package  and  very  little  of  the  wrapper,  she 
ate  the  sugar,  and  leaving  the  paper,  ran  to  the  window. 
But  the  chevalier  had  disappeared  ;  assured,  no  doubt,  of 
Mirza’s  skill,  he  had  retired  into  his  room. 

Bathilde  was  very  much  embarrassed;  she  had  seen  at 
the  first  glance  that  the  paper  contained  three  or  four 
lines  of  writing.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  sudden  friendship 
which  her  neighbor  seemed  to  have  acquired  for  Mirza, 
it  could  not  be  to  Mirza  that  he  wrote ;  the  letter,  then, 
was  for  Bathilde. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  that  letter1?  To  pick  it 
up  and  destroy  it  would  be  very  noble  and  very  proper ; 
but  if,  as  was  quite  possible,  the  paper  had  contained  that 
writing  for  a  long  time,  then  the  action  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  besides,  it  would  show 
that  she  had  thought  it  might  be  a  letter.  Bathilde  re¬ 
solved,  then,  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  The  chevalier 
could  not  know  that  she  was  at  home,  since  he  had  not 
seen  her ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  draw  any  deduction 
from  the  fact  that  the  paper  remained  on  the  floor.  She 
therefore  continued  to  work,  or  rather  to  reflect,  hidden 
behind  her  curtain,  as  the  chevalier  probably  was  hidden 
behind  his. 

In  about  an  hour,  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  Ba- 
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thilde  passed  three  quarters  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
paper,  Nanette  entered.  Bathilde,  without  moving,  told 
her  to  shut  the  window. 

Nanette  obeyed  ;  but  in  returning  she  saw  the  paper. 
“  What  is  that  1  ”  she  asked,  stooping  down  to  pick  it  up. 

“Nothing,”  answered  Bathilde,  quickly,  forgetting  that 
Nanette  could  notread,  “only  a  paper  which  has  fallen 
out  of  my  pocket,” —  then,  after  an  instant’s  pause,  and 
with  a  visible  effort,  —  “  and  which  you  may  throw  on 
the  fire,”  she  added. 

“  But  it  may  be  something  important ;  see  what  it  is, 
at  all  events,  Mademoiselle.”  And  Nanette  presented  the 
letter  to  Bathilde. 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Bathilde 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  paper,  affecting  an  air  of  indifference, 
and  read  as  follows  :  — 

“They  say  you  are  an  orphan.  I  have  no  parents.  We 
are,  then,  brother  and  sister  before  God.  This  evening  I  shall 
be  exposed  to  a  great  danger  ;  but  I  hope  to  come  out  of  it 
safe  and  sound  if  my  sister  Bathilde  will  pray  for  her  brother 
Raoul.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Bathilde,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
and  taking  the  paper  from  the  hands  of  Nanette,  “that 
paper  is  more  important  than  I  thought ;  ”  and  she  put 
D’Harmental’s  letter  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron.  Five 
minutes  after,  Nanette,  who  came  in  twenty  times  a  day 
without  any  particular  reason,  went  out  as  she  had  en¬ 
tered,  and  left  Bathilde  alone. 

Bathilde  had  only  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  it  had 
seemed  to  dazzle  her.  As  soon  as  Nanette  had  closed 
the  door,  she  reopened  it  and  read  it  a  second  time. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  said  more  in 
fewer  words.  If  D’Harmental  had  taken  a  whole  day  to 
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weigh  every  word  of  the  billet,  instead  of  writing  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  he  could  not  have  devised  it  more 
skilfully.  In  fact,  he  established,  with  his  first  words,  an 
equality  of  social  rank  between  himself  and  the  orphan  ; 
he  interested  Bathilde  in  her  neighbor’s  fate  on  account  of 
a  menacing  danger,  —  a  danger  which  would  appear  all 
the  greater  to  the  young  girl  from  her  not  knowing  its 
nature;  and  finally,  the  words  “brother”  and  “sister,” 
so  skilfully  introduced  in  closing,  —  and  that  only  to  ask 
from  the  sister  a  prayer  for  the  brother,  —  excluded  from 
these  first  advances  all  idea  of  love.  And  if  at  this 
moment  Bathilde  had  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
D’Harmental,  instead  of  being  embarrassed  and  blush¬ 
ing  like  a  young  girl  who  has  just  received  her  first  love- 
letter,  she  would  have  taken  him  hy  the  hand  and  said  to 
him,  smiling,  “Be  satisfied;  I  will  pray  for  you.” 

There  remained,  however,  on  the  mind  of  Bathilde 
something  more  dangerous  than  all  the  declarations  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  the  idea  of  the  peril  which  her 
neighbor  was  about  to  incur.  By  a  sort  of  presentiment 
with  which  she  had  been  seized  on  seeing  him,  with  a  face 
so  different  from  his  ordinary  expression,  nail  the  crimson 
ribbon  to  his  window,  and  withdraw  it  as  soon  as  the 
captain  entered,  she  was  almost  sure  that  the  danger  was 
somehow  connected  with  this  new  personage,  whom  she 
had  never  seen  before.  But  how  was  this  danger  con¬ 
nected  with  him  1  What  was  the  nature  of  the  danger 
itselfl  This  was  what  she  asked  herself  in  vain.  She 
thought  of  a  duel  ;  but  to  a  man  such  as  the  chevalier 
appeared  to  be,  a  duel  was  not  one  of  those  dangers  for 
which  one  asks  the  prayers  of  women.  Besides,  the  time 
indicated  was  not  that  which  is  usually  appointed  for 
duels.  Bathilde  lost  herself  in  her  conjectures  ;  but  in 
losing  herself,  she  thought  of  the  chevalier,  always  of  the 
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chevalier,  and  of  nothing  but  the  chevalier,  and  if  he  had 
calculated  upon  such  an  effect,  it  must  he  owned  that  his 
calculations  were  wofully  true  for  poor  Bathilde. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Bathilde  saw  Raoul  no 
more.  Either  because  he  was  busily  employed  or  be¬ 
cause  he  considered  it  good  strategy,  he  kept  his  window 
obstinately  closed.  And  therefore,  when  Buvat  came 
home  as  usual,  at  ten  minutes  after  four,  he  found  the 
young  girl  so  much  preoccupied  that  although  his  per¬ 
spicacity  was  not  great  in  such  matters,  he  asked  her 
three  or  four  times  if  anything  was  wrong  ;  she  answered 
him  every  time  by  one  of  those  smiles  which  interested 
Buvat  so  much  in  looking  at  her  that  he  forgot  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  consequence  was  that  in  spite  of  these 
repeated  questions  Bathilde  kept  her  secret. 

After  dinner  Monsieur  de  Chaulieu’s  lackey  entered  ;  he 
came  to  ask  Buvat  to  spend  the  evening  with  his  master, 
who  had  several  poems  for  him  to  copy.  The  Abbe  de 
Chaulieu  was  one  of  Buvat’s  best  patrons,  and  often  came 
to  his  house,  for  he  had  taken  a  great  liking  for  Bathilde. 
The  poor  abbe  became  blind,  but  not  so  entirely  as  not  to 
be  able  to  recognize  a  pretty  face  ;  though  it  is  true  that 
he  saw  it  through  a  cloud.  The  abbe  had  told  Bathilde, 
in  his  sexagenarian  gallantry,  that  his  only  consolation 
was  that  it  is  thus  that  one  sees  the  angels. 

Bathilde.  thanked  the  good  abbe  from  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  for  thus  procuring  her  an  evening’s  solitude. 
She  knew  that  when  Buvat  went  to  visit  the  Abbe  de 
Chaulieu  he  ordinarily  stayed  a  long  time  ;  and  she  hoped 
that  he  would  make  as  long  a  visit  on  this  occasion  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  make.  Poor  Buvat  went  out  without 
imagining  that  for  the  first  time  she  desired  his  absence. 

Buvat  was  a  lounger,  like  every  other  bourgeois  of 
Paris.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Palais  Royal 
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he  stared  at  the  shops,  stopping  for  the  thousandth  time 
before  objects  he  was  in  the  habit  of  admiring.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  colonnade  he  heard  singing,  and  saw  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  were  listening  to  the  songs ;  he 
joined  them,  and  listened  too.  At  the  moment  of  the 
collection  he  went  away,  not  from  a  bad  heart,  nor  that 
he  would  have  wished  to  refuse  the  excellent  musician 
the  reward  which  was  his  due,  but  because  by  an  old 
habit,  of  which  time  had  proved  the  advantage,  he  always 
came  out  without  money,  so  that  by  whatever  he  was 
tempted  he  was  sure  not  to  yield  to  the  temptation. 
This  evening  he  was  much  tempted  to  drop  a  sou  into 
the  singer’s  bowl,  out  as  he  had  not  a  sou  in  his  pocket, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  away.  He  made  his  way,  then,  as 
we  have  seen,  toward  the  Barriere  des  Sergens,  passed  up 
the  Rue  du  Coq,  crossed  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  returned 
along  the  quay  to  the  Rue  Mazarine ,  it  was  in  the  Rue 
Mazarine  that  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu  lived. 

The  Abbe  de  Chaulieu  received  Buvat,  whose  excellent 
qualities  he  had  appreciated  during  their  two  years’  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  him  ;  that  is 
to  say,  after  much  pressing  on  his  part,  and  many  diffi¬ 
culties  on  Buvat’ s,  he  made  him  sit  down  near  him¬ 
self  before  a  table  covered  with  papers.  It  is  true  that  at 
first  Buvat  sat  on  the  very  edge  of  his  chair ;  gradually, 
however,  he  got  farther  and  farther  on,  put  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  took  his  cane  between  his  legs,  and  at  length 
found  himself  sitting  almost  like  any  one  else. 

The  work  that  was  to  be  done  did  not  promise  a  short 
sitting  ;  there  were  thirty  or  forty  poems  on  the  table  to 
be  classified.  The  Abbe  de  Chaulieu  began  by  naming 
them  one  after  another  in  their  order,  while  Buvat  wrote 
on  each  a  number.  Then,  that  preliminary  task  being  con¬ 
cluded,  since  the  good  abbe  could  not  write,  and  em- 
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ployed  his  lackey  as  an  amanuensis,  he  proceeded  with 
Buvat  to  work  of  another  kind  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
correction  of  metre  and  orthography.  The  Abbe  de  Chau- 
lieu  did  not  weary  of  this  occupation,  and  Buvat  was  in¬ 
terested  in  it  as  his  proper  business,  so  that  the  clock 
struck  eleven  when  both  of  them  thought  it  could  be  no 
later  than  nine. 

They  had  just  finished  their  work,  and  Buvat  rose,  hor¬ 
rified  at  having  to  return  home  at  such  an  hour ;  it  was 
the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  ever  happened  to  him. 
He  rolled  up  the  manuscript,  tied  it  with  a  red  ribbon, 
which  had  probably  served  as  a  sash  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  took  his  cane,  picked  up  his 
hat,  and  left  the  house,  abridging  his  leave-taking  as 
much  as  possible.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  there  was 
no  moonlight,  and  the  sky  was  darkened  by  clouds. 
Buvat  regretted  not  having  two  sous  in  his  pocket  that 
he  might  cross  the  ferry,  which  was  then  where  now 
stands  the  Pont  des  Arts  ;  but  we  have  already  explained 
Buvat’s  theory  to  our  readers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  as  he  had  come,  —  by  the  Quai  Conti,  the  Rue  Pont- 
Neuf,  the  Rue  du  Coq,  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

Thus  far  he  proceeded  in  safety,  and  although  the 
statue  of  Henri  IV.,  of  which  Buvat  had  forgotten  either 
the  existence  or  the  location,  had  frightened  him  terribly, 
and  the  clock  of  the  Samaritaine,  striking  the  half-hour 
without  warning  within  fifty  feet  of  him,  had  made  him 
tremble  from  head  to  foot,  he  had  encountered  no  real 
peril ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans 
all  was  changed.  In  the  first  place  the  aspect  of  the 
street  itself,  long,  narrow,  and  lighted  only  by  two  flick¬ 
ering  lanterns,  was  not  reassuring,  and  this  evening  it 
had  to  Buvat  a  very  singular  appearance.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  —  whether  he  was 
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dreaming  or  had  before  him  a  fantastic  vision  of  Flemish 
sorcery.  In  that  street  everything  seemed  to  be  alive ; 
the  posts  moved  as  he  passed  them ;  all  the  recesses 
were  full  of  whisperings  ;  men  crossed  like  shadows  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  At  last,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  No.  24,  he  was  stopped,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  chevalier  and  the  captain.  It  was  then  that  D’Har- 
mental  had  recognized  him,  and  had  protected  him  against 
the  first  impulse  of  Roquefinette,  urging  him  to  go  on 
his  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  was  no  need  to 
repeat  the  request ;  Buvat  set  off  at  a  trot,  gained  the 
Place  des  Yictoires,  the  Rue  du  Mail,  the  Rue  Mont¬ 
martre,  and  at  last  arrived  at  his  own  house,  No.  4  Rue 
du  Temps-Perdu,  where,  however,  he  did  not  think  him¬ 
self  safe  till  he  had  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it  behind 
him. 

There  he  stopped  an  instant  to  breathe  and  to  light  his 
candle,  and  then  ascended  the  stairs  ;  but  he  felt  in  his 
legs  the  effect  of  the  occurrence,  for  they  trembled  so  that 
he  could  hardly  get  to  the  top. 

As  to  Bathilde,  she  had  remained  alone,  getting  more 
and  more  uneasy  as  the  evening  advanced.  Up  to  seven 
o’clock  she  had  seen  a  light  in  her  neighbor’s  room,  but 
at  that  time  the  lamp  had  been  extinguished  ;  the  hours 
rolled  on,  and  no  light  appeared  in  the  chamber.  Then 
Bathilde’s  time  had  been  divided  between  two  occupa¬ 
tions  :  standing  at  her  window  to  see  if  her  neighbor  did 
not  return,  and  kneeling  before  the  crucifix,  where  she 
said  her  evening  prayers.  She  had  heard  the  clocks 
strike  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  half-past  eleven.  She  had 
heard  all  the  noises  in  the  street  die  away  one  by  one, 
and  sink  gradually  into  that  vague  and  heavy  sound 
which  seems  the  breathing  of  a  sleeping  town  ;  and  all 
this  without  bringing  her  the  slightest  information  as  to 
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whether  he  who  had  called  himself  her  brother  had  sunk 
under  the  danger  which  had  threatened  him,  or  had 
passed  through  it  in  safety. 

She  was  in  her  own  room,  without  light,  so  that  no 
one  might  see  that  she  was  watching,  and  was  kneeling 
before  her  crucifix  for  the  tenth  time,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  by  the  light  of  his  candle  she  saw  Buvat,  so 
pale  and  haggard  that  she  knew  in  an  instant  that  some¬ 
thing  must  have  happened  to  him.  She  sprang  up, 
moved  by  the  anxiety  she  felt  for  another,  and  darted 
toward  him,  asking  what  was  the  matter. 

But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  make  Buvat  speak  ;  the 
shock  had  reached  his  mind,  and  his  tongue  stammered 
as  much  as  his  legs  trembled.  Still,  when  he  was  seated 
in  his  easy-chair,  and  had  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief,  when  he  had  made  two  or  three  journeys 
to  the  door  to  see  that  the  terrible  visitants  of  the  Rue 
des  Bons-Enfans  had  not  followed  him  home,  he  began  to 
stutter  out  his  adventure.  He  told  how  he  had  been 
stopped  in  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans  by  a  band  of  rob¬ 
bers,  whose  lieutenant,  a  ferocious  man  nearly  six  feet 
high,  had  wanted  to  kill  him,  when  the  captain  had 
come  and  saved  his  life.  Bathilde  listened  with  rapt 
attention,  first,  because  she  loved  her  guardian  sincerely, 
and  his  condition  showed  that  —  with  or  without  reason 
—  he  had  been  greatly  terrified  ;  and  then  because  it 
seemed  to  her  that  nothing  which  happened  that  night 
could  be  unimportant.  Strange  as  the  idea  might  be, 
the  thought  came  to  her  that  the  handsome  young  man 
was  perhaps  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  scene  in 
which  Buvat  had  just  played  a  part.  She  asked  him  if 
he  had  time  to  observe  the  face  of  the  young  captain  who 
had  come  to  his  aid,  and  saved  his  life. 

Buvat  answered  that  he  had  seen  him  face  to  face,  as 
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he  saw  her  at  that  moment,  and  that  he  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old,  wearing 
a  large  felt  hat,  and  wrapped  in  a  cloak  ;  moreover,  in  the 
movement  which  he  had  made  in  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  protect  him,  the  cloak  had  opened,  and  shown  that 
besides  his  sword,  he  carried  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt. 

These  details  were  so  precise  as  to  preclude  the  idea 
that  Buvat  had  been  dreaming.  Preoccupied  as  Bathilde 
was  with  the  danger  to  which  the  chevalier  was  exposed, 
she  was  none  the  less  touched  by  that,  smaller,  no  doubt, 
but  still  real,  which  Buvat  had  just  escaped;  and  as  re¬ 
pose  is  the  best  remedy  for  all  shocks,  physical  or  moral, 
after  offering  him  the  glass  of  wine  and  sugar  which  he 
allowed  himself  on  great  occasions,  and  which  neverthe¬ 
less  he  now  refused,  she  reminded  him  of  his  bed,  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  two  hours  before. 

The  shock  had  been  violent  enough  to  deprive  Buvat  of 
all  wish  for  sleep,  and  even  to  convince  him  that  he 
should  sleep  badly  that  night ;  but  he  reflected  that  in 
sitting  up  he  should  force  Bathilde  to  sit  up,  and  should 
see  her  in  the  morning  with  red  eyes  and  pale  cheeks. 
Therefore,  with  his  usual  sacrifice  of  self,  he  told  Bathilde 
that  she  was  right,  that  he  felt  that  sleep  would  do  him 
good.  He  lighted  his  candle,  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
went  up  to  his  own  room,  —  not  without  stopping  two 
or  three  times  on  the  staircase  to  listen  for  noises. 

Left  alone,  Bathilde  heard  Buvat  go  from  the  landing 
into  his  room  ;  then  she  heard  the  creaking  of  his  door, 
which  he  double-locked ;  then,  almost  as  trembling  as 
Buvat  himself,  she  ran  to  the  window,  in  her  anxiety 
forgetting  everything,  even  to  pray. 

She  remained  thus  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  without 
having  kept  any  measure  of  time.  Then  she  gave  a  cry 
of  joy ;  for  through  the  window,  which  no  curtain  now 
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obscured,  she  saw  her  neighbor’s  door  open,  and  D’Har- 
mental  enter  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

By  a  miracle  of  divination  Bathilde  had  been  right  in 
her  conjecture.  The  man  in  the  felt  hat  and  the  cloak, 
who  had  protected  Buvat,  was  really  the  young  stranger ; 
for  the  stranger  wore  a  felt  hat  and  a  cloak.  Moreover, 
as  soon  as  he  had  entered  his  room  and  shut  the  door, 
with  almost  as  much  care  as  Buvat  had  exercised  in  se¬ 
curing  his,  he  threw  his  cloak  on  a  chair,  and  she  saw 
that  he  wore  a  tight  coat  of  a  dark  color,  and  had  in  his 
belt  a  sword  and  pistols.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt ; 
from  head  to  foot  he  answered  the  description  given  by 
Buvat.  Bathilde  was  the  more  able  to  assure  herself  of 
this  because  D’Harmental,  without  taking  off  any  of  his 
attire,  took  two  or  three  turns  in  his  room,  his  arms 
crossed,  and  thinking  deeply  ;  then  he  took  his  pistols 
from  his  belt,  assured  himself  that  they  were  primed, 
and  placed  them  on  the  table  near  his  bed,  unclasped  his 
sword,  took  it  half  out  of  the  scabbard,  replaced  it,  and 
put  it  under  his  pillow  ;  then,  shaking  his  head,  as  if  to 
shake  off  the  sombre  ideas  that  annoyed  him,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  window,  opened  it,  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
that  of  the  young  girl,  who,  forgetting  that  she  could  not 
be  seen,  stepped  back,  and  let  the  curtain  fall  before  her, 
as  if  the  darkness  which  surrounded  her  were  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  screen. 

She  remained  ten  minutes  thus  motionless  and  silent, 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if  to  still  its  beatings;  then 
she  gently  raised  the  curtain,  but  that  of  her  neighbor 
was  down,  and  she  saw  nothing  but  his  shadow  passing 
and  repassing  behind  it. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CONSUL  DUILIUS. 

The  morning  following  the  day,  or  rather  the  night,  on 
which  the  events  we  have  just  related  had  occurred,  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  who  had  returned  to  the  Palais  Royal 
without  accident,  after  having  slept  all  night  as  usual, 
passed  into  his  study  at  his  accustomed  hour ;  that  is 
to  say,  about  eleven  o’clock.  Thanks  to  the  sang-froid 
with  which  Nature  had  blessed  him,  and  which  he  owed 
chiefly  to  his  great  courage,  to  his  disdain  for  danger,  and 
his  carelessness  of  death,  not  only  was  it  impossible  to 
observe  in  him  any  change  from  his  ordinary  calm,  which 
ennui  only  turned  to  gloam,  but  he  had  most  probably 
already  forgotten  the  strange  event  of  which  he  had  so 
nearly  been  the  victim. 

The  study  into  which  he  had  just  entered  was  remark¬ 
able  as  belonging  to  a  man  who  was  at  once  a  savant,  a 
politician,  and  an  artist.  Thus  a  large  table  covered  with 
a  green  cloth,  and  loaded  with  papers,  inkstands,  and 
pens,  occupied  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  but  all  around 
on  desks,  on  easels,  on  stands,  were  an  opera  commenced, 
a  half-finished  drawing,  a  chemical  retort,  etc.  The  re¬ 
gent,  with  a  strange  versatility  of  mind,  passed  in  an  in¬ 
stant  from  the  deepest  problems  of  politics  to  the  most 
capricious  fancies  of  painting,  and  from  the  most  delicate 
calculations  of  chemistry  to  the  sombre  or  joyous  inspira¬ 
tions  of  music.  The  regent  feared  nothing  but  ennui, 
that  enemy  against  whom  he  struggled  unceasingly,  with- 
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out  ever  quite  succeeding  in  conquering  it,  and  which, 
repulsed  by  work,  study,  or  pleasure,  yet  remained  in 
sight,  so  to  speak,  like  one  of  those  clouds  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  toward  which,  even  in  the  finest  days,  the  pilot  in¬ 
voluntarily  turns  his  eyes.  Therefore  the  regent  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  unoccupied,  and  had  the  most 
opposite  amusements  always  at  hand. 

On  entering  his  study,  where  the  council  were  to  meet 
in  two  hours,  he  went  toward  an  unfinished  drawing, 
representing  a  scene  from  “Daphnis  and  Chloe,”  and 
applied  himself  to  the  work  interrupted  two  days  before 
by  that  famous  game  of  tennis  which  had  begun  with  a 
racket-blow,  and  finished  with  the  supper  at  Madame  de 
Sabran’s. 

A  messenger  came  to  inform  the  regent  that  Madame 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  his  mother,  had  asked  twice  if  ho 
were  up.  The  regent,  who  had  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  princess-palatine,  sent  word  that  not  only  was  he 
visible,  but  that  if  Madame  was  ready  to  receive  him,  he 
would  pay  her  a  visit  directly.  He  then  returned  to  his 
work  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  artist.  Within  a 
few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  his  mother  herself 
appeared. 

Madame,  the  wife  of  Philippe  I.,  brother  of  King  Louis 
XIV.,  came  to  France  after  the  strange  and  unexpected 
death  of  Madam  Henrietta  of  England,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  beautiful  and  gracious  princess,  who  had  passed 
from  the  scene  like  a  dream.  The  comparison,  difficult 
to  sustain  for  any  new-comer,  was  doubly  so  to  the  poor 
German  princess,  who,  if  we  may  believe  her  own  por¬ 
trait  of  herself,  rvith  her  small  eyes,  her  short  and  thick 
nose,  her  long  thin  lips,  her  hanging  cheeks,  and  her 
large  face,  was  far  from  beautiful.  Unfortunately,  the 
faults  of  her  face  were  not  compensated  for  by  beauty 
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of  figure.  She  was  of  low  stature  and  fat,  with  a  short 
body  and  legs,  and  such  frightful  hands  that  she  avows 
herself  that  there  were  none  uglier  to  he  found  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  the  only  thing  about  her  to  which 
Louis  XIV.  could  never  become  accustomed.  But  Louis 
XIV.  had  chosen  her,  not  to  increase  the  beauties  of  his 
court,  but  to  extend  his  influence  beyond  the  Pdiine. 

By  the  marriage  of  his  brother  with  the  princess-pala¬ 
tine,  Louis  XIV.  —  who  had  already  acquired  some  chance 
of  inheritance  in  Spain  by  marrying  Maria  Theresa,  and 
in  England  by  Philippe  IPs  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Henrietta,  only  sister  of  Charles  II.  —  would  acquire  new 
rights  over  Bavaria,  and  probably  in  the  Palatinate.  He 
calculated,  and  calculated  rightly,  that  her  brother,  who 
was  delicate,  would  die  young  and  without  children. 

Madame,  instead  of  being  treated  at  her  husband’s 
death  according  to  her  marriage  contract,  and  forced  to 
retire  into  a  convent,  or  into  the  old  castle  of  Montargis, 
was,  in  spite  of  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  hatred,  main¬ 
tained  by  Louis  XIV.  in  all  the  titles  and  honors  which 
she  enjoyed  during  her  husband’s  lifetime,  —  although 
the  king  had  not  forgotten  the  blow  which  she  gave  to 
the  young  Due  de  Chartres  at  Versailles,  -when  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  The 
proud  princess,  with  her  thirty-two  quarterings,  thought 
it  a  humiliation  that  her  son  should  marry  a  woman 
whom  the  royal  legitimation  could  not  prevent  from  being 
the  fruit  of  a  double  adultery,  and  at  the  first  moment, 
unable  to  command  her  feelings,  she  had  revenged  herself 
by  this  maternal  correction  —  slightly  excessive,  adminis¬ 
tered  to  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  —  for  the  affront 
offered  to  the  honor  of  her  ancestors. 

As  the  young  Due  de  Chartres  had  himself  consented 
unwillingly  to  this  marriage,  he  easily  understood  his 
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mother’s  dislike  to  it,  —  though  he  would  have  preferred, 
doubtless,  that  she  should  have  shown  it  in  a  less  Teu¬ 
tonic  manner.  The  result  was  that  when  Monsieur  died, 
and  the  Due  de  Chartres  became  Due  d’Orleans,  his 
mother,  who  might  have  feared  that  the  blow  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  had  left  some  disagreeable  reminiscence  in  the 
mind  of  the  new  master  of  the  Palais  Royal,  found,  on 
the  contrary,  a  more  respectful  son  than  ever.  This 
respect  increased  ;  and  as  regent  he  gave  his  mother  a 
position  equal  to  that  of  his  wife.  When  Madame  de 
Berri,  his  much-loved  daughter,  asked  her  father  for  a 
company  of  guards,  he  granted  her  request,  but  ordered 
at  the  same  time  that  a  similar  company  should  be  given 
to  his  mother. 

Madame  held  thus  a  high  position,  and  if  in  spite  of 
that  position  she  had  no  political  influence,  the  reason 
was  that  the  regent  made  it  a  principle  of  action  never 
to  allow  women  to  meddle  with  State  affairs.  It  may  be 
also  that  Philippe  II.,  Regent  of  Prance,  was  more 
reserved  toward  his  mother  than  toward  his  mistresses ; 
for  he  knew  her  epistolary  inclinations,  and  he  had  no 
fancy  for  seeing  his  projects  made  the  subjects  of  the 
daily  correspondence  which  she  kept  up  with  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  Anthony 
Ulric  of  Brunswick.  In  compensation  for  this  reserve 
he  left  to  her  the  management  of  the  house  and  of  his 
daughters,  which  in  her  great  idleness  the  Duchesse 
d’OrRans  abandoned  willingly  to  her  mother-in-law.  In 
this  last  particular,  however,  the  poor  princess-palatine, 
if  one  may  believe  the  memoirs  written  at  the  time,  was 
not  very  successful.  Madame  de  Berri  lived  publicly 
with  Riom,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  was  secretly  the 
mistress  of  Richelieu,  who,  always  eluding  detection,  as 
if  he  had  the  enchanted  ring  of  Gyges,  secured  admission 
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to  her  apartments  in  spite  of  the  guards  who  watched 
the  doors,  in  spite  of  the  spies  with  whom  the  regent 
surrounded  him,  and  though  more  than  once  Philippe 
had  hidden  himself  in  his  daughter’s  chamber,  to  watch. 

As  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  whose  character  had  as 
yet  seemed  much  more  masculine  than  feminine,  she,  in 
making  a  man  of  herself  as  one  may  say,  had  seemed  to 
forget  that  other  men  existed.  But  some  days  before  the 
time  at  which  we  have  arrived,  being  at  the  opera,  and 
hearing  her  music-master,  Cauchereau,  a  handsome  and 
accomplished  tenor  of  the  Academie  Royal,  who,  in  a  love 
scene,  was  prolonging  a  note  with  great  purity  of  tone  and 
a  highly  impassioned  expression,  the  young  princess,  car¬ 
ried  away  by  artistic  enthusiasm,  stretched  out  her  arms 
and  cried  aloud,  “Ah,  my  dear  Cauchereau!  ”  This  un¬ 
expected  exclamation  had  troubled  her  mother,  who  imme¬ 
diately  dismissed  the  handsome  tenor,  and  putting  aside 
her  habitual  apathy,  had  determined  to  watch  over  her 
daughter  herself. 

There  remained  the  Princess  Louise,  who  was  afterward 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth,  who  be¬ 
came  the  Duchesse  de  Lorraine,  but  as  to  them  there  was 
nothing  said  ;  either  they  were  really  sedate,  or  else  they 
understood  better  than  their  elder  sisters  how  to  restrain 
the  sentiments  of  their  hearts,  or  the  accents  of  passion. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  saw'  his  mother  appear,  he  sus¬ 
pected  some  new  disturbance  in  the  rebellious  troop  of 
which  she  had  taken  the  command,  and  which  gave  her 
such  trouble ;  but  as  nothing  could  make  him  forget  the 
respect  which  in  public  and  in  private  he  paid  to  his 
mother,  he  rose  on  seeing  her,  and  after  saluting  her, 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  conducted  her  to  a  seat.  He 
himself  remained  standing. 

“Well,  my  son,”  said  Madame,  with  a  strong  German 
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accent,  “  wlmt  is  this  that  I  hear,  and  what  happened  to 
you  last  evening  1  ” 

“Last  evening  1  ”  said  the  regent,  recalling  his  thoughts 
and  questioning  himself. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  palatine,  “  last  evening,  in  coming 
home  from  Madame  de  Sabran’s.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  only  that?  ”  said  the  prince. 

“  What  !  ‘  only  that !  ’  Your  friend  Simiane  goes  about 
everywhere  saying  that  they  wanted  to  carry  you  off,  and 
that  you  escaped  only  by  coming  across  the  roofs,  —  a  sin¬ 
gular  road,  you  will  confess,  for  the  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  a  road  which  your  ministers,  however  devoted 
to  you  they  may  be,  probably  will  decline  to  take  in 
order  to  be  present  at  your  council.” 

“  Simiane  is  a  fool,  Mother,”  answered  the  regent,  un¬ 
able  to  keep  himself  from  laughing  at  his  mother’s  still 
scolding  him  as  if  he  were  a  child.  “  It  was  not  anybody 
who  wanted  to  carry  me  away,  but  some  roisterers  who 
had  been  drinking  at  the  cabarets  near  the  Barriere  des 
Sergens,  and  had  come  to  make  a  row  in  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfans.  As  to  the  road  we  followed,  we  chose  it, 
not  for  flight,  but  simply  to  gain  a  wager  which  that 
drunken  Simiane  is  furious  at  having  lost.” 

“  My  son,  my  son  !  ”  said  the  palatine,  shaking  her 
head,  “  you  will  never  believe  in  danger,  and  yet  you 
know  what  your  enemies  are  capable  of  doing.  Believe 
me,  those  who  calumniate  the  soul  would  have  few  scru¬ 
ples  about  killing  the  body ;  and  you  know  that  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine  has  said  that  the  very  day  when  she 
is  quite  sure  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  made  out  of 
her  bastard  of  a  husband,  she  will  demand  an  audience 
of  you,  and  drive  her  dagger  into  your  heart.” 

“Bah,  my  Mother!”  answered  the  regent,  laughing, 
“  have  you  become  a  sufficiently  good  Catholic  no  longer 
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to  believe  in  predestination  1  I  believe  in  it,  as  you 
know.  Would  you  wish  me  to  plague  my  mind  about 
a  danger  which  has  no  existence  ;  or  which,  if  it  does 
exist,  has  its  result  already  inscribed  in  the  eternal  book! 
No,  Mother,  no;  the  only  use  of  all  these  exaggerated 
precautions  is  to  sadden  life.  Let  tyrants  tremble ;  but 
I,  who  am,  according  to  Saint-Simon,  the  most  good- 
natured  man  since  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  what  have  I 
to  fear  1  ” 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu!  nothing,  my  dear  son,”  said  the  pala¬ 
tine,  taking  the  hand  of  the  prince,  and  looking  at  him 
with  as  much  maternal  tenderness  as  her  small  eyes  were 
capable  of  expressing,  —  “  nothing,  if  every  one  knew  you 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  saw  you  so  truly  good  that  you  cannot 
hate  even  your  enemies ;  but  Henri  IV.,  whom  unluckily 
you  resemble  a  little  too  much  on  certain  points,  was  as 
good,  and  yet  he  none  the  less  encountered  a  Ravaillac. 
Alas,  mein  Gott!”  continued  the  princess,  mixing  up 
French  and  German  in  her  agitation,  “  it  is  always  the 
best  kings  that  they  assassinate ;  tyrants  take  precau¬ 
tions,  and  the  poniard  never  reaches  them.  You  must 
never  go  out  without  a  guard  ;  it  is  you,  and  not  I,  my 
son,  who  require  a  regiment  of  soldiers.” 

“  My  Mother,”  answered  the  regent,  laughing,  “  will 
you  listen  to  a  story1?” 

“  Yes,  certainly,  for  you  relate  very  prettily.” 

“Well,  you  know  that  there  was  in  Rome,  I  forget  in 
what  year  of  the  republic,  a  very  brave  consul,  who  had 
the  unfortunate  habit  shared  by  Henri  IV.  and  myself,  of 
going  out  at  night.  It  happened  that  this  consul  was 
sent  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  having  invented  an 
implement  of  war  called  a  crow,  he  gained  against  them 
the  first  naval  battle  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  vic¬ 
tors  ;  so  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  congratulating  him- 
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self  'beforehand  on  the  increase  of  fortune  which  would 
follow  his  increase  of  reputation.  He  was  not  deceived; 
all  the  population  awaited  him  at  the  city  gates,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  in  triumph  to  the  capitol,  where  the  senate 
expected  him. 

“  The  senate  announced  to  him  that  in  reward  for  his 
victory  they  had  just  voted  to  bestow  on  him  an  honor 
which  must  he  highly  pleasing  to  him  ;  and  this  was  that 
whenever  he  went  out  he  should  he  preceded  hy  a  musi¬ 
cian,  who  should  announce  to  every  one,  hy  playing  on 
the  flute,  that  he  was  followed  by  the  famous  Duilius, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians.  Duilius,  you  will 
understand,  my  Mother,  was  at  the  height  of  joy  at  such 
an  honor.  He  returned  home  with  a  proud  hearing,  and 
preceded  by  his  flute-player,  who  played  his  best,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  crying  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  ‘  Long  live  Duilius  !  long  live  the  conqueror 
of  the  Carthaginians  !  long  live  the  savior  of  Dome  !  ’ 
This  was  so  intoxicating  that  the  poor  consul  nearly  went 
crazy  with  joy.  Twice  during  the  day  he  went  out, 
although  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  town,  only  to 
enjoy  the  senatorial  privilege,  and  to  hear  the  triumphal 
music  and  the  cries  which  accompanied  it.  This  occu¬ 
pation  had  raised  him  by  the  evening  into  a  state  of  glo¬ 
rification  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  The  evening 
came.  The  conqueror  had  a  mistress  whom  he  loved  very 
much,  and  whom  he  was  eager  to  see  again,  —  a  sort  of 
Madame  de  Sabran,  with  the  exception  that  the  husband 
thought  proper  to  be  jealous,  while  ours,  as  you  know,  is 
not  so  absurd. 

“  The  consul  therefore  had  his  bath,  dressed  and  per¬ 
fumed  himself  with  the  greatest  care,  and  when  eleven 
o’clock  arrived,  he  set  out  on  tiptoe  for  the  Suburranian 
Sheet.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  or  rather 
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without  his  musician.  Hardly  had  he  gone  four  steps, 
when  the  flute-player,  who  was  attached  to  his  service  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  darted  from  a  post  on  which  lie  had  been 
sitting,  and  recognizing  his  consul,  took  his  place  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  marched  on,  playing  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  those  who  were  in  the 
streets  turned  round,  those  who  were  at  home  came  to 
the  door,  and  those  who  were  in  bed  got  up  and  opened 
their  windows,  all  repeating  in  chorus,  ‘Here  is  the  Con¬ 
sul  Duilius  !  long  live  Duilius  !  long  live  the  conqueror 
of  the  Carthaginians  !  long  live  the  savior  of  Rome  !  ’ 
This  was  highly  flattering,  but  very  inopportune.  The 
consul  wished  to  silence  his  instrumentalist,  but  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  senate 
were  precise,  —  not  to  be  quiet  a  minute  ;  that  he  had 
ten  thousand  sesterces  a  year  for  blowing  into  his  flute, 
and  blow  he  would  as  long  as  he  had  any  breath  left. 

“  The  consul  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  with 
a  man  whose  claim  was  sustained  by  a  decree  of  the  sen¬ 
ate,  and  thereupon  betook  himself  to  flight  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  from  his  melodious  companion.  But  the  latter 
adapted  his  pace  to  that  of  the  consul  with  such  precision 
that  Duilius  succeeded  only  in  getting  in  advance  of  the 
flute-player,  so  that  the  consul  led,  instead  of  following. 
He  doubled  like  a  hare,  leaped  like  a  roebuck,  rushed  madly 
forward  like  a  wild  boar  •  the  cursed  flute-player  did  not 
lose  his  track  for  an  instant,  so  that  all  Rome,  not  under¬ 
standing  the  object  of  this  nocturnal  race,  but  knowing 
that  it  was  the  victor  who  was  running,  came  to  their 
windows  and  doors,  and  out  into  the  streets,  shouting, 

‘  Long  live  Duilius  !  long  live  the  conqueror  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  !  long  live  the  savior  of  Rome  !  ’  The  poor  great 
man  had  one  last  hope,  —  that  of  finding  his  mistress,s 
house  quiet  for  the  night,  so  that  he  could  slip  in  at  the 
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door  left  ajar  as  she  had  promised  it  would  he.  But,  no  ; 
when  he  arrived  at  that  hospitable  and  gracious  house,  at 
whose  door  he  had  so  often  poured  perfumes  and  hung 
garlands,  he  found  that  its  occupants  were  awake  like  all 
the  rest ;  and  at  the  window  was  the  husband,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him,  began  to  cry,  ‘  Long  live  Duilius 
long  live  the  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians !  long  live  the 
savior  of  Rome  !  ’  The  hero  returned  home  despairing. 

“  The  next  day  he  hoped  to  steal  a  march  on  his  musi¬ 
cian  ;  hut  this  hope  was  fallacious.  And  it  was  the  same 
the  day  after,  and  the  following  days ;  so  that  the  consul, 
seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  incognito,  left 
for  Sicily,  where,  in  his  wrath,  he  beat  the  Carthaginians 
again,  hut  this  time  so  unmercifully  that  every  one 
thought  that  must  be  the  end  of  Punic  wars.  Rome  was 
so  enthusiastic  that  it  instituted  public  celebrations  like 
those  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
and  proposed  to  give  the  conqueror  a  triumph  even  more 
magnificent  than  the  first.  As  to  the  senate,  it  assembled 
before  the  arrival  of  Duilius,  to  determine  what  reward 
should  be  conferred  upon  him.  They  were  all  in  favor 
of  a  public  statue,  when  suddenly  they  heard  shouts  of 
triumph  and  the  sound  of  a  flute.  It  was  the  consul, 
who  had  freed  himself  from  the  triumph,  thanks  to  his 
haste,  but  who  could  not  free  himself  from  public  grati¬ 
tude,  thanks  to  his  flute-player.  Suspecting  that  they 
were  preparing  for  him  something  new,  he  came  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations.  He  found  the  senate  ready  to 
vote,  with  their  balls  in  their  hands. 

“  He  advanced  to  the  tribune.  ‘  Conscript  Fathers, 
said  he,  ‘  is  it  not  your  intention  to  give  me  a  reward 
which  will  be  agreeable  to  me?’  ‘Our  intention,  replied 
the  president,  ‘is  to  make  you  the  happiest  man  on  earth. 

‘  Good  !  ’  said  Duilius  \  ‘  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  from 
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you  that  which  I  desire  most  ?  ’  ‘  Speak  !  ’  cried  all  the 

senators  at  once.  ‘And  you  will  confer  it  on  me?’  he 
inquired,  with  all  the  timidity  of  doubt.  ‘By  Jupiter, 
we  will  !  ’  answered  the  president  in  the  name  of  the 
assembly.  ‘Then,  Conscript  Fathers,’  said  Dnilius,  ‘if 
you  think  that  I  have  deserved  well  of  the  country,  take 
away  from  me,  in  recompense  for  this  second  victory,  this 
cursed  flute-player,  whom  you  gave  me  for  the  first.’  The 
senate  thought  the  request  strange,  but  they  had  pledged 
their  word,  and  at  that  period  promises  were  made  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  flute-player  was  allowed  to  retire  on  half¬ 
pay,  and  the  Consul  Duilius,  having  got  rid  of  his  musi¬ 
cian,  recovered  his  incognito,  and  without  noise  found 
the  door  of  that  little  house  in  the  Suburranian  Street 
which  one  victory  had  closed  against  him,  and  another 
had  reopened.” 

“Well,”  asked  the  palatine,  “  what  has  this  story  to  do 
with  the  fear  I  have  of  your  being  assassinated  ?  ” 

“  What  has  it  to  do  with  it,  Mother?”  said  the  prince, 
laughing.  “  If  the  one  musician  of  the  Consul  Duilius 
caused  him  such  disappointment,  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  me  if  I  had  a  regiment  of  guards !  ” 

“  Ah,  Philippe,  Philippe !  ”  answered  the  princess, 
laughing  and  sighing  at  the  same  time,  “  will  you  always 
treat  serious  matters  so  lightly  ?  ” 

“No,  Mother,”  said  the  regent;  “and  the  proof  is 
that  as  I  presume  you  did  not  come  here  solely  to  read 
me  a  lecture  on  my  nocturnal  courses,  but  to  speak  on 
business,  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  and  to  reply 
seriously.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,”  said  the  princess;  “  I  did  come 
to  speak  to  you  of  other  things.  I  came  to  speak  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Chartres.” 

“Yes,  of  your  favorite,  Mother;  for  it  is  useless  to  deny 
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it,  —  Louise  is  your  favorite.  Can  it  be  because  she  does 
not  love  her  uncles  much,  whom  you  do  not  love  at  all?” 

“  No,  it  is  not  that,  but  I  confess  it  is  pleasing  to  me 
to  see  that  she  has  no  better  opinion  of  the  bastards  than 
I  have ;  but  it  is  because,  except  as  to  beauty,  which  she 
has,  and  I  never  had,  she  is  exactly  what  I  was  at  her 
age,  having  true  boy’s  tastes,  —  loving  dogs,  horses,  and 
cavalcades,  handling  powder  like  an  artilleryman,  and 
making  squibs  like  a  workman.  Well,  guess  what  has 
happened  to  her.” 

“  She  wants  a  commission  in  the  guards  ?  ” 

“No,  no;  she  wants  to  be  a  nun.” 

“  A  nun !  Louise !  Impossible ;  it  must  be  some 
prank  of  her  madcap  sisters  !  ” 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  the  palatine;  “there  is  no  joke 
about  it,  I  assure  you.” 

“  But  how  the  devil  has  she  got  this  passion  for  the 
cloister?”  asked  the  regent,  beginning  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  what  his  mother  told  him,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  the  incidents  of  a  period  when  the  most  extrav¬ 
agant  things  were  always  the  most  probable. 

“Where  did  she  get  it?”  replied  Madame;  “ask  God 
or  the  devil,  for  it  is  known  only  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  those  two.  The  day  before  yesterday  she  passed  with 
her  sister,  riding,  shooting,  laughing,  —  in  fact,  I  had  never 
seen  her  so  gay  ;  but  in  the  evening  Madame  d’Orleans 
sent  for  me.  I  found  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  at  her 
mother’s  knees,  in  tears,  and  begging  permission  to  go 
and  perform  her  devotions  in  the  Abbey  des  Chelles. 
Her  mother  turned  to  me,  and  said,  ‘  What  do  you  think 
of  this,  Madame?’  ‘I  think,’  I  replied,  ‘that  we  can 
perform  our  devotions  equally  well  in  any  place,  and  that 
all  depends  on  our  own  preparations ;  ’  but  hearing  my 
words,  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  redoubled  her  prayers, 
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ancl  with  so  much  earnestness  that  I  said  to-  her  mother, 
‘Well,  my  daughter,  it  is  for  you  to  decide.’  ‘Oh,’  re¬ 
plied  the  duchess,  ‘  we  cannot  prevent  this  poor  child 
from  performing  her  devotions.’  ‘  Let  her  go,  then,’  I 
replied  ;  ‘  and  may  God  grant  that  she  goes  with  that  in¬ 
tention  !  ’  ‘I  swear  to  you,  Madame,’  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Chartres,  ‘that  I  go  for  God  alone,  and  that  I  am  in¬ 
fluenced  by  no  worldly  idea.’  Then  she  embraced  us,  and 
yesterday  morning  at  seven  o’clock  she  set  out.” 

“  I  know  all  that,  since  I  was  to  have  taken  her  there,’ 
replied  the  regent.  “  Something,  then,  has  happened 
since  1  ” 

“  Yes,  yesterday  evening  she  sent  back  the  carriage, 
giving  the  coachman  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  to  her 
mother,  and  to  me,  in  which  she  says  that  finding  in  the 
cloister  that  tranquillity  and  peace  which  she  cannot  hope 
for  in  the  world,  she  does  not  wish  to  leave  it.” 

“  And  what  does  her  mother  say  to  this  fine  resolu¬ 
tion  ]  ”  asked  the  regent,  taking  the  letter. 

“Her  mother]”  replied  Madame.  “To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  believe  her  mother  is  very  glad,  for  she  likes 
convents,  and  thinks  that  her  daughter  will  find  great 
happiness  in  becoming  a  nun;  but  I  say  there  is  no 
happiness  where  there  is  no  vocation.” 

The  regent  read  and  re-read  the  letter  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Chartres,  trying  to  discover  in  that  simple  expression 
of  her  desire  to  remain  at  Chelles  the  secret  causes  which 
had  given  rise  to  it.  Then  after  an  instant  of  medita¬ 
tion,  as  deep  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended  on  it, 
“There  is  some  love  pique  here,”  said  he.  “Do  you 
know  if  Louise  loves  any  one]” 

Madame  related  to  the  regent  the  adventure  of  the 
opera  and  the  exclamation  of  the  princess,  in  her 
admiration  for  the  handsome  tenor. 
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11  Liable!”  cried  the  regent,  “and  what  did  you  and 
the  Duchesse  d’Orleans  do  in  your  maternal  council  l  ” 

“We  showed  Cauchereau  the  door,  and  forbade  the 
opera  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres;  we  could  not  do 
less.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  regent,  “there  is  no  need  to  seek 
further;  it  is  all  explained.  We  must  cure  her  at  once  of 
this  fancy.” 

“  And  how  will  you  do  that,  my  sonl  ” 

“  I  will  go  to-day  to  the  Abbey  des  Chelles  and  interro¬ 
gate  Louise.  If  the  thing  is  hut  a  caprice,  I  will  give  it 
time  to  pass  oft.  I  will  appear  to  adopt  her  views,  and 
in  a  year  from  now,  when  the  time  arrives  for  her  to  take 
the  veil,  she  herself  will  come  and  beg  us  to  free  her  from 
the  embarrassments  of  her  position.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  affair  is  serious,  then  it  will  be  different.” 

“ Mon  Lieu!”  said  Madame,  rising,  “remember  that 
poor  Cauchereau  has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  he  is  even  ignorant  of  the  passion  he  has 
inspired.” 

“  Do  not  be  afraid,”  replied  the  prince,  laughing  at  the 
tragic  interpretation  which  the  princess,  with  her  German 
ideas,  had  given  to  his  words.  “  I  shall  not  renew  the 
lamentable  history  of  the  lovers  of  the  Paraclete ;  Cauche- 
reau’s  voice  shall  neither  lose  nor  gain  a  single  note  in 
this  adventure,  and  we  do  not  treat  a  princess  of  the 
blood  in  the  same  manner  as  a  little  bourgeoise.” 

“But  on  the  other  hand,”  said  Madame,  almost  as 
much  afraid  of  the  regent’s  real  indulgence  as  of  his 
apparent  severity,  “no  weakness  either.” 

“My  Mother,”  said  the  regent,  “if  she  must  deceive 
some  one,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  her  husband  than 
God.”  And  kissing  his  mother’s  hand  respectfully,  ho 
led  her  to  the  door,  quite  scandalized  at  those  lenient 
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customs  in  the  midst  of  which  she  lived  and  died  with¬ 
out  ever  succeeding  in  reconciling  herself  to  them.  Then 
the  Due  d’Orleans  returned  to  his  drawing,  humming  an 
air  from  his  opera  of  “Panthee.” 

In  crossing  the  antechamber,  Madame  saw  a  little  man 
in  great  riding-boots  coming  toward  her,  his  head  sunk  in 
the  immense  collar  of  a  coat  lined  with  fur.  AVhen  he 
reached  her  he  poked  out  of  his  surtout  a  little  face  with 
a  pointed  nose  and  mocking  eyes,  hearing  a  resemblance 
at  once  to  a  polecat  and  a  fox. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  palatine,  “  it  is  you,  Abb4 1  ” 

“Myself,  your  Highness.  I  have  just  saved  France,  — 
nothing  but  that.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  princess-palatine,  “  I  have  heard  of 
such  things,  and  also  that  in  certain  maladies  poisons  are 
found  useful.  You  should  know  that,  Dubois,  —  you,  an 
apothecary’s  son.” 

“Madame,”  replied  Dubois,  with  his  habitual  insolence, 
“perhaps  I  knew  it  once,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.  As 
your  Highness  may  remember,  I  was  quite  young  when  I 
abandoned  my  father’s  drugs  to  take  charge  of  your  son’s 
education.” 

“  No  matter,  Dubois,”  said  the  palatine,  laughing.  “  I 
am  pleased  with  your  industry,  and  if  occasion  arises  for 
an  embassy  to  China  or  Persia,  I  will  ask  the  regent  to 
appoint  you  ambassador.” 

“  And  why  not  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  sun  1  ”  replied 
Dubois.  “  You  would  be  still  surer  never  to  see  me 
again.”  And  saluting  Madame  carelessly  after  that  re¬ 
ply,  without  waiting  for  her  to  dismiss  him,  as  etiquette 
required,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  entered  the  regent’s 
study  without  being  announced. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ABBlS  DUBOIS. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  Abbe  Dubois’s 
early  days  ;  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  and  particularly 
in  those  of  the  implacable  Saint-Simon.  Dubois  has 
not  been  calumniated, — it  was  impossible;  but  all  the 
evil  has  been  told  of  him,  and  not  quite  all  the  good. 

There  was  in  his  antecedents  and  in  those  of  Alberoni, 
his  rival,  a  great  resemblance,  but  genius  was  on  the  side 
of  Dubois ;  and  in  the  long  struggle  with  Spain,  which 
the  nature  of  our  subject  does  not  allow  us  to  more  than 
indicate,  all  the  advantage  was  with  the  son  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary  against  the  son  of  the  gardener.  Dubois  preceded 
Figaro,  to  whom  he  probably  served  as  type ;  but,  more 
fortunate  than  he,  he  passed  from  the  office  to  the  salon, 
and  from  the  salon  to  the  hall  of  the  throne.  All  these 
successive  promotions  were  the  rewards  of  various  ser¬ 
vices,  private  or  public. 

His  last  negotiation  was  his  masterpiece  ;  it  was  more 
than  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  it  was 
a  treaty  more  advantageous  still  for  France.  The  em¬ 
peror  not  only  renounced  all  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
as  Philip  V.  had  renounced  all  his  to  the  crown  of  France, 
but  he  entered,  with  England  and  Holland,  into  a  league, 
formed  at  the  same  time  against  Spain  on  the  south  and 
against  Sweden  and  Russia  on  the  north.  The  division 
of  the  live  or  six  great  States  of  Europe  was  established 
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by  this  treaty  on  so  solid  and  just  a  basis  that  after 
a  hundred  years  of  wars  and  revolutions  all  these  States, 
except  the  Empire,  remain  nearly  in  the  same  situation 
as  at  that  time. 

On  his  part,  the  regent,  who  was  not  very  fastidious, 
loved  this  man,  who  had  educated  him,  and  whose  for¬ 
tune  he  had  made.  The  regent  appreciated  in  Dubois 
the  virtues  he  possessed,  and  was  not  too  severe  on  cer¬ 
tain  vices  from  which  he  was  not  exempt.  There  wras, 
however,  between  the  regent  and  Dubois  an  abyss.  The 
regent’s  vices  and  virtues  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  Du¬ 
bois’s  those  of  a  lackey.  In  vain  the  regent  said  to  him, 
with  each  new  favor  that  he  granted,  “  Dubois,  take  care  ; 
it  is  only  a  livery-coat  that  I  am  putting  on  your  back.” 
Dubois,  who  cared  about  the  gift,  and  not  about  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  given,  replied  with  his  apish  grimace, 
“  I  am  your  valet,  Monseigneur ;  dress  me  always  the 
same.” 

Dubois,  however,  loved  the  regent,  and  was  devoted  to 
him.  He  bore  in  mind  that  this  powerful  hand  alone  had 
raised  him  from  the  sink  in  which  he  had  been  found, 
and  to  which,  hated  and  despised  as  he  was  by  all,  a  sign 
from  the  master  might  restore  him.  He  watched,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  personal  interest  the  hatreds  and  plots  which 
might  reach  the  prince  ;  and  more  than  once,  by  the  aid 
of  a  police  often  better  managed  than  that  of  the  lieuten¬ 
ant-general,  and  which  extended,  by  the  help  of  Madame 
de  Tencin,  into  the  highest  aristocracy,  and  by  the  help 
of  La  Fillon,  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  he  had  de¬ 
feated  conspiracies  of  which  Messire  Voyer  d’Argenson 
had  not  even  heard  a  whisper. 

Therefore  the  regent,  who  appreciated  the  services  which 
Dubois  had  rendered  him,  and  could  still  render  him,  re¬ 
ceived  the  ambassador  with  open  arms.  As  soon  as  he 
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saw  him,  he  rose,  and  contrary  to  the  custom  of  princes, 
who  generally  depreciate  the  service  in  order  to  diminish 
the  reward,  “  Dubois,”  said  he,  joyously,  “you  are  my 
best  friend ;  and  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  will 
be  more  profitable  to  King  Louis  XY.  than  all  the  victo¬ 
ries  of  his  ancestor,  Louis  XIV.” 

“  Bravo  !  ”  said  Dubois,  “  you  do  me  justice,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  ;  hut  unfortunately  every  one  is  not  equally 
grateful.” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  ”  said  the  regent;  “have  you  met  my  mother? 
She  has  just  left  the  room.” 

“  Precisely  ;  and  she  was  almost  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
turning  to  ask  you  — -  in  view  of  the  excellent  success 
of  my  embassy  —  to  give  me  another,  to  China  or  to 
Persia.” 

“  Well,  well,  my  poor  Abbe,”  replied  the  prince,  laugh¬ 
ing,  “  my  mother  is  full  of  prejudices,  and  she  will  never 
forgive  you  for  educating  her  son  in  the  way  you  did. 
But  don’t  be  troubled  ;  I  need  you.” 

“  And  how  is  his  Majesty?”  asked  Dubois,  with  a  smile 
that  betrayed  a  sinister  desire.  “  He  was  very  poorly 
when  T  left.” 

“  Well,  Abbe,  very  well,”  answered  the  prince,  gravely. 
“  God  will  preserve  him  to  us,  I  hope,  for  the  happiness 
of  France  and  the  shame  of  our  calumniators.” 

“  And  Monseigneur  sees  him  every  day  as  usual  ?  ” 

“I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  I  even  spoke  to  him  of 
you.” 

“  Bah  !  and  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  ” 

“  I  told  him  that  in  all  probability  you  had  just  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.” 

“  And  what  did  the  king  answer  ?  ” 

“What  did  he  answer?  He  answered,  my  friend,  that 
he  did  not  think  abbes  were  so  useful.” 
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“  His  Majesty  is  very  witty.  And  old  Villeroy  was 
there,  without  doubt  1  ” 

“As  he  always  is.” 

“  With  your  permission,  I  must  send  that  old  fellow  to 
look  for  me  at  the  other  end  of  France  some  fine  morning. 
His  insolence  to  you  begins  to  tire  my  patience.” 

“  Leave  him  alone,  Dubois,  leave  him  alone ;  every¬ 
thing  will  come  in  its  own  time.” 

“  Even  my  archbishopric  1  ” 

“  By  the  way,  what  is  this  new  folly  1  ” 

“  New  folly,  Monseigneur !  On  my  honor,  nothing  can 
be  more  serious.” 

“What!  that  letter  from  the  King  of  England,  which 
asks  me  for  an  archbishopric  for  you  —  ” 

“  Did  your  Highness  not  recognize  the  style  1  ” 

“  You  dictated  it,  you  rascal !  ” 

“  To  Nericault  Destouches,  who  got  the  king  to  sign  it.” 

“  And  the  king  signed  it  like  that,  without  saying 
anything  1  ” 

“  Exactly.  ‘  You  wish,’  said  he  to  our  poet,  ‘  that  a 
Protestant  prince  should  interfere  to  make  an  archbishop 
in  France.  The  regent  will  read  my  recommendation, 
will  laugh  at  it,  and  pay  no  attention  to  it.’  ‘  Yes,  yes, 
Sire,’  replied  Destouches,  who  has  more  wit  than  he  puts 
into  his  verses,  ‘  the  regent  will  laugh  at  it ;  but  after 
laughing  at  it  he  will  do  what  your  Majesty  asks.’  ” 

“  Destouches  was  mistaken.” 

“  Destouches  never  spoke  more  truly,  Monseigneur.” 

“You  an  archbishop!  King  George  would  deserve 
that,  in  return,  I  should  point  out  to  him  some  rascal 
like  you  for  the  archbishopric  of  York  when  it  becomes 
vacant.” 

“  I  defy  you  to  find  my  equal.  I  know  but  one 
man  —  ” 
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“  And  who  is  he  ?  I  should  like  to  know  him.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  useless,  he  is  already  placed  ;  and  as  his  place 
is  good,  he  would  not  change  it  for  all  the  archbishoprics 
in  the  world.” 

“  Insolent !  ” 

“  With  whom  are  you  angry,  Monseigneur?” 

“  With  a  fellow  who  wants  to  be  an  archbishop,  and 
who  has  never  yet  officiated  at  the  communion  table.” 

“  I  shall  be  all  the  better  prepared.” 

“  But  the  subdeaconship,  the  deaconship,  the  priest¬ 
hood  ?  ” 

“  Bah  !  We  will  find  somebody,  —  some  second  Jean 
des  Entomeures,  who  will  despatch  all  that  in  an  hour.” 

“  I  defy  you  to  find  him.” 

“  It  is  already  done.” 

“  And  who  is  it  ?  ” 

“Your  first  almoner,  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  Tressan.” 

“  The  fellow  has  an  answer  for  everything !  But  your 
marriage  ?  ” 

“  My  marriage  !  ” 

“  Yes,  Madame  Dubois.” 

“  Madame  Dubois  !  Who  is  that  ?  ” 

“  What,  fellow,  have  you  assassinated  her  ?  ” 

“  Monseigneur  forgets  that  it  is  only  three  days  since 
he  gave  her  her  quarter’s  pension.” 

“  And  if  she  should  oppose  your  archbishopric  ?  ” 

“  I  defy  her;  she  has  no  proofs.” 

“  She  may  get  a  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate.” 

“  There  is  no  copy  without  an  original.” 

“  And  the  original  ?  ” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Dubois,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
little  paper,  containing  a  pinch  of  ashes. 

“  What  !  and  are  you  not  afraid  that  I  shall  send  you 
to  the  galleys?” 
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“  If  you  wish  to  do  so,  now  is  the  time,  for  I  hear  the 
lieutenant  of  police  speaking  in  the  antechamber.” 

“  Who  sent  for  him  ?  ” 

«  I  did.” 

“What  for?” 

“  To  give  him  a  scolding.” 

“  For  what  reason?  ” 

“You  will  hear.  It  is  understood  then, —  I  am  an 
archbishop.” 

“  And  have  you  already  chosen  your  archbishopric  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  take  Cambrai.” 

“  Peste  !  you  are  not  hard  to  please  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  it  is  not  for  the  profit ;  it  is  for  the 
honor  of  succeeding  Fenelon.” 

“  Shall  we  have  a  new  Telemachus?  ” 

“Yes,  if  your  Highness  will  find  me  a  Penelope  in  the 
kingdom.” 

“  Apropos  of  Penelope,  you  know  that  Madame  de 
Sabran  —  ” 

“  I  know  all.” 

“Ah,  Abbe  ;  your  police,  then,  is  as  good  as  ever?” 

“  You  shall  judge.” 

Dubois  stretched  out  his  hand,  rang  the  bell,  and  a 
messenger  appeared. 

“  Send  the  lieutenant-general,”  said  Dubois. 

“  But,  Abbe,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  giving  orders 
here  !  ” 

“  It  is  for  your  good,  Monseigneur;  allow  me.” 

“  Well,  well !  ”  said  the  regent ;  “  one  must  be  indulgent 
to  new-comers.” 

Messire  Yoyer  d’Argenson  entered.  He  was  as  ugly  as 
Dubois,  hut  his  ugliness  was  of  a  very  different  kind. 
He  was  tall,  thick,  and  heavy ;  he  wore  an  immense  wig, 
had  great  bushy  eyebrows,  and  was  invariably  taken  for 
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the  Devil  by  children  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
But  with  all  this,  he  was  supple,  active,  skilful,  cunning, 
and  acquitted  himself  of  his  official  functions  consci¬ 
entiously  when  not  diverted  from  his  nocturnal  duties 
by  some  attraction  of  gallantry. 

“Messire  d’Argenson,”  said  Dubois,  without  even 
leaving  the  lieutenant-general  time  to  finish  his  bow, 
“Monseigneur,  who  has  no  secrets  from  me,  has  sent  for 
you  that  you  may  tell  me  in  what  costume  he  went  out 
last  night,  in  what  house  he  passed  the  evening,  and 
what  happened  to  him  on  leaving  it.  I  should  not  need 
to  ask  these  questions  if  I  had  not  just  arrived  from 
London ;  but  you  understand  that  as  I  travelled  post 
from  Calais,  I  know  nothing.” 

“  But,”  said  D’Argenson,  who  thought  these  questions 
concealed  some  snare,  “  did  anything  extraordinary  hap¬ 
pen  last  evening?  I  confess  I  received  no  report;  I  hope 
no  accident  happened  to  Monseigneur  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  none  ;  only  Monseigneur,  who  went  out  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  a  French  guard,  to  sup 
wTith  Madame  de  Sabran,  was  nearly  carried  off  on  leaving 
her  house.” 

“Carried  off!”  cried  D’Argenson,  turning  pale,  while 
the  regent  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  astonishment. 
“  Carried  off  !  and  by  whom  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Dubois,  “  that  is  what  we  do  not  know, 
and  what  you  ought  to  know,  Messire  d’Argenson,  if  you 
had  not  passed  your  time  that  night  at  the  convent  of  the 
Madeleine  de  Traisnel  instead  of  in  the  work  of  the  police.” 

“  What,  D’Argenson  !  you,  a  grave  magistrate,  give  such 
an  example!”  said  the  regent,  laughing.  “Never  mind, 

I  will  receive  you  well  if  you  come,  as  you  have  already 
done  in  the  time  of  the  late  king,  to  bring  me  at  the  end 
of  the  year  a  journal  of  my  acts.” 
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“Monseigneur,”  said  the  lieutenant,  stammering,  “I 
hope  your  Highness  does  not  believe  a  word  of  what 
the  Abbe  Dubois  says.” 

“  What!  instead  of  being  humiliated  by  your  ignorance, 
you  give  me  the  lie  !  Monseigneur,  I  will  take  you  to 
D’Argenson’s  seraglio,  —  an  abbess  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  novices  of  fifteen ;  a  boudoir  in  India  chintz,  and 
cells  hung  with  tapestry.  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant 
de  Police  knows  how  to  do  things  well.” 

The  regent  held  his  sides,  laughing,  seeing  D’Argenson’s 
disturbed  face. 

“  But,”  replied  the  lieutenant  of  police,  trying  to  bring 
back  the  conversation  to  the  less  disagreeable  though,  for 
him,  more  humiliating  subject,  “  there  is  not  much  merit, 
Abbe,  in  your  knowing  the  details  of  an  event  which 
doubtless  Monseigneur  himself  told  you.” 

“  On  my  honor,  D’Argenson,”  said  the  regent,  “  I  did 
not  tell  him  a  word  of  it.” 

“  Listen,  Lieutenant.  Is  it  Monseigneur  also  who  told 
me  the  story  of  the  novice  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau, 
whom  you  so  nearly  carried  off  over  the  convent  walls  1  Is 
it  Monseigneur  who  told  me  of  that  house  which  you 
have  had  built  under  a  false  name,  against  the  wall  of 
the  convent  of  the  Madeleine,  so  that  you  can  enter  at 
all  hours  by  a  door  hidden  in  a  closet,  and  which  opens 
on  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Mark,  your 
patron  1  No,  no ;  all  that,  my  dear  Lieutenant,  is  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  and  he  who  only  knew  this  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  be  worthy  to  undo  the  lacing  of  your 
shoes.” 

“  Listen,  Abbe,”  replied  the  lieutenant  of  police,  with  a 
grave  air;  “if  all  you  have  told  me  about  Monseigneur 
is  true,  the  affair  is  serious,  and  I  am  in  the  wrong  not 
to  know  it,  if  any  one  does.  But  there  is  no  time  lost  ; 
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we  will  find  the  culprits  and  punish  them  as  they 
deserve.” 

“But,”  said  the  regent,  “you  must  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  this ;  they  were  probably  some 
drunken  officers  who  wished  to  play  a  joke  on  one  of 
their  comrades.” 

“  It  is  a  conspiracy,  pure  and  simple,  Monseigneur,” 
replied  Dubois,  “  which  emanates  from  the  Spanish 
embassy,  passing  through  the  Arsenal  to  reach  the 
Palais  Royal.” 

“  Again,  Dubois  1  ” 

“  Always,  Monseigneur.” 

“And  you,  D’Argenson,  what  is  your  opinion?” 

“  That  your  enemies  are  capable  of  anything,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  ;  but  we  will  mar  their  plots,  whatever  they 
may  be,  —  I  give  you  my  word.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  Due  du 
Maine  was  announced,  who  came  to  attend  the  council, 
and  whose  privilege  it  Avas,  as  prince  of  the  blood,  not 
to  be  kept  waiting.  He  advanced  with  that  timid  and 
uneasy  air  which  was  natural  to  him,  casting  a  side- 
glance  over  the  three  persons  in  whose  presence  he  found 
himself,  as  though  to  discover  what  subject  they  were 
discussing  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  The  regent 
understood  his  thought. 

“  Welcome,  my  cousin,”  said  he ;  “  these  two  bad 
fellows  —  whom  you  know — have  just  been  assuring  me 
that  you  are  conspiring  against  me.” 

The  Due  du  Maine  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  was 
obliged  to  lean  for  support  on  the  crutch-shaped  stick 
which  he  carried. 

“  And  I  hope,  Monseigneur,”  he  replied  in  a  voice 
which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  render  firm,  “  that  you 
did  not  give  ear  to  such  a  calumny.” 
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“  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  no  !  ”  replied  the  regent,  negligently ; 
“  but  they  are  obstinate,  and  declare  that  they  will  take 
you  one  day  in  the  act.  I  put  no  faith  in  their  story, 
but  at  any  rate,  I  give  you  warning ;  be  on  your  guard 
against  them,  for  they  are  clever  fellows,  I  warrant  you.” 

The  Due  du  Maine  opened  his  mouth  to  give  utterance 
to  some  commonplace  excuse,  when  the  door  opened  again, 
and  the  usher  announced  successively  the  Due  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  the 
Due  de  Guiche,  captain  of  the  guards,  the  Due  de  Noailles, 
president  of  the  council  of  finance,  the  Due  d’Antin, 
superintendent  of  ships,  the  Marechal  d’Uxelles,  president 
of  the  council  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Bishop  of  Troyes,  the 
Marquis  de  Lavrilliere,  the  Marquis  d’Effiat,  the  Due  de 
Laforce,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  the  marshals  De 
Villeroy,  D’Estrees,  De  Villars,  and  De  Bezons. 

As  these  grave  personages  were  gathered  together  to 
deliberate  upon  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance 
brought  from  London  by  Dubois,  and  as  the  treaty  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  figures  only  secondarily  in  this 
history,  our  readers  will  excuse  our  leaving  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  reception-room  in  the  Palais  Royal,  to  lead  them 
back  to  the  attic  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  IS  RENEWED. 

D’Harmental,  after  placing  liis  hat  and  cloak  on  a  chair, 
his  pistols  on  his  table,  and  his  sword  under  his  pillow, 
threw  himself  dressed  on  his  bed;  and  more  happy  than 
Damocles,  he  slept,  though,  like  Damocles,  threatened  by 
a  sword  which  hung  over  his  head  by  a  thread. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  as  the  even¬ 
ing  before  he  had  forgotten  to  close  his  shutters,  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  ray  of  sunshine  playing  joyously 
across  his  room,  tracing  from  the  window  to  the  door 
a  brilliant  line  of  light  in  which  floated  a  thousand  atoms. 
D’Harmental  thought  that  he  had  been  dreaming  when 
he  found  himself  again  calm  and  tranquil  in  his  little 
room,  so  neat  and  clean,  while  he  might  have  been  at  that 
hour  in  some  gloomy  and  sombre  prison.  For  a  moment 
he  doubted  the  reality,  remembering  what  had  happened 
the  evening  before  ;  but  everything  was  still  there,  —  the 
red  ribbon,  the  hat  and  cloak  on  the  chair,  the  pistols  on 
the  table,  and  the  sword  under  the  pillow ;  and  as  a  last 
proof,  he  himself  was  still  there  in  the  costume  of  the 
day  before,  which  he  had  not  taken  off  for  fear  of  being 
surprised  by  some  nocturnal  visit. 

D’Harmental  jumped  from  his  bed.  His  first  look  was 
for  his  neighbor’s  window  ;  it  was  already  open,  and  he 
saw  Bathilde  passing  and  repassing  in  her  room.  He 
gave  his  second  look  to  his  mirror,  which  told  him  that 
conspiracies  agreed  with  him.  Indeed,  his  face  was  paler 
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than  usual,  and  therefore  more  interesting  ;  his  eyes  were 
rather  feverish,  and  therefore  more  expressive ;  so  that  it 
was  evident  that  when  he  had  smoothed  his  hair  and 
arranged  his  collar  and  cravat  he  would  be  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  person  to  Bathilcle.  D’Harmental  did  not  say 
this,  even  to  himself;  but  the  bad  instinct  which  always 
impels  our  poor  souls  to  evil  whispered  these  thoughts  to 
him,  — vaguely  and  incompletely,  it  is  true,  and  yet  with 
so  much  force  that  when  he  went  to  his  toilet  he  suited 
his  dress  to  the  expression  of  his  face  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
dressed  himself  entirely  in  black,  his  hair  was  arranged 
with  a  charming  negligence,  and  he  left  his  waistcoat 
more  than  usually  open  to  give  place  to  his  shirt-frill, 
which  was  adjusted  with  a  grace  that  was  full  of  coquetry. 
All  this  was  done  without  intention  and  in  a  preoccupied 
and  careless  manner;  for  D’Harmental,  brave  as  he  was, 
could  not  help  remembering  that  at  any  minute  he  might 
be  arrested  ;  it  was  done  by  instinct,  so  that  when  the 
chevalier  gave  the  last  look  in  the  glass  before  leaving 
his  little  dressing-room,  he  smiled  at  himself  with  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  which  doubled  the  charm  of  his  countenance. 
There  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  smile, 
for  he  went  directly  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 

Perhaps  Bathilde  had  also  her  projects  for  the  moment 
when  her  neighbor  should  reappear.  Perhaps  she  had 
arranged  a  defence  which  should  consist  in  not  looking 
toward  him,  or  in  closing  her  window  after  a  simple  recog¬ 
nition  ;  but  at  the  noise  her  neighbor’s  window  made  in 
opening,  all  was  forgotten,  and  she  ran  to  the  window, 
crying  out,  “Ah,  there  you  are!  M on  Dieu,  Monsieur, 
how  anxious  you  have  made  me  !  ” 

This  exclamation  was  ten  times  more  than  D’Harmen¬ 
tal  had  hoped  for.  If  he,  on  his  part,  had  prepared  some 
well-turned  and  eloquent  phrases,  they  were  all  forgotten, 
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and  clasping  his  hands,  “  Bathilde  !  Bathilde  !  ”  he  cried, 
“  you  are,  then,  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful !  ” 

“  Why  good  ?  ”  asked  Bathilde.  “  Did  you  not  tell  me 
that  if  I  was  an  orphan,  you  also  were  without  parents  1 
Did  you  not  say  that  I  was  your  sister,  and  you  were  my 
brother  1  ” 

“  Then,  Bathilde,  you  prayed  for  me  1  ” 

“  All  night,”  replied  the  young  girl,  blushing. 

“  And  I  thanked  chance  for  having  saved  me,  when  I 
owed  all  to  an  angel’s  prayers  !  ” 

“  The  danger  is  then  past  1  ”  cried  Bathilde,  eagerly. 

“  The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy,”  replied  D’Har- 
mental.  “  This  morning,  however,  I  was  awakened  by 
a  ray  of  sunshine,  which,  however,  a  cloud  may  again 
conceal.  So  it  is  with  the  danger  I  have  incurred  •  it 
has  passed  away  to  give  place  to  a  great  happiness,  - — 
that  of  knowing  you  have  thought  of  me  ;  yet  it  may 
return.  Ah,”  he  continued,  hearing  steps  on  the  stair¬ 
case,  “  there  it  is,  perhaps,  coming  to  knock  on  my  door.” 

At  that  moment,  indeed,  some  one  knocked  three  times 
on  the  chevalier’s  door. 

“Who  is  there!”  asked  D’Harmental  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  in  a  voice  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  firmness,  be¬ 
trayed  some  emotion. 

“  A  friend,”  answered  a  voice. 

“  Well  1  ”  asked  Bathilde,  with  anxiety. 

“  Thanks  to  you,  God  still  continues  to  protect  me  ;  it 
is  a  friend  who  knocks.  Once  again,  thanks,  Bathilde.” 
And  the  chevalier  closed  his  window,  sending  the  young 
girl  a  last  salute  which  was  very  like  a  kiss  ;  then  he 
opened  the  door  to  admit  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  who,  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  impatient,  had  knocked  again. 

“  Well,”  said  the  abbe,  on  whose  face  it  was  impossible 
to  see  the  smallest  change,  “  what  has  happened,  then. 
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my  dear  pupil,  that  you  are  shut  in  thus  by  bolts  and 
bars  1  Is  it  as  a  foretaste  of  the  Bastille  1  ” 

“  Holloa,  Abbe  !  ”  said  D’Harmental,  jovially,  as  if  to 
contend  with  the  abbe  in  indifference  to  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  them,  “  no  jokes  of  that  sort,  I  beg ;  they 
might  bring  misfortune.” 

“  But  look  !  look  !  ”  said  Brigaud,  looking  around  ; 
“  would  not  any  one  suppose  that  a  conspirator  lived 
here  1  Pistols  on  the  table,  a  sword  on  the  pillow,  and 
a  hat  and  cloak  on  the  chair.  Ah,  my  dear  pupil,  you 
are  in  disorder  here,  it  appears  to  me.  Come,  put  all  this 
to  rights,  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  perceive,  when  I 
make  you  my  paternal  visit,  what  is  done  here  when 
I  am  not  present.” 

D’Harmental  obeyed,  admiring  in  this  man  of  the 
Church  the  sang-froid  which  he  himself,  a  man  of  the 
sword,  found  it  difficult  to  obtain. 

“  Very  good,”  saidJBrigaud,  watching  him.  “  And  this 
shoulder-knot  which  you  have  forgotten,  and  which  was 
never  made  for  you  (for  it  dates  from  the  time  when 
you  were  in  jackets),  put  it  away  too.  Who  knows  1  — 
you  may  want  it.” 

“  And  what  for,  Abbe  1  ”  asked  D’Harmental,  laughing; 
“  to  wear  at  the  regent’s  levee  1” 

“  Oh,  no,  but  for  a  signal  to  some  good  fellow  who  is 
passing.  Come,  put  it  away.” 

“My  dear  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental,  “if  you  are  not 
the  Devil  in  person,  you  are  at  least  one  of  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintances.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  am  a  poor  fellow  who  goes  his  own  quiet 
way,  and  who,  as  he  goes,  looks  high  and  low,  right  and 
left,  —  that  is  all.  Look,  there  is  a  ray  of  spring,  the 
first,  which  knocks  humbly  at  your  window,  and  you  do 
not  open  to  it ;  one  would  suppose  you  were  afraid  of 
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being  seen.  Ah,  pardon  !  I  did  not  know  that  when 
your  window  is  opened,  another  must  close.” 

“  My  dear  Abbe,  you  are  full  of  wit,”  replied  D’Har- 
mental,  “but  terribly  indiscreet;  so  much  so,  that  if  you 
were  a  musketeer  instead  of  an  abbe,  I  should  seek  a 
quarrel  with  you.” 

“  A  quarrel  !  And  why  the  devil  would  you  quarrel, 
my  dear  fellow  1  Because  I  wish  to  open  you  a  path  to 
glory,  fortune,  and  perhaps  love1?  Ah,  that  would  be 
monstrous  ingratitude  !  ” 

“  Well,  let  us  be  friends,  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental, 
offering  his  hand ;  “  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have 
some  news.” 

“  Of  what  1  ” 

“  How  do  I  know  1  Of  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans, 
where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  going  on,  I  believe  ; 
of  the  Arsenal,  where,  I  understand,  Madame  du  Maine 
has  given  a  soiree  ;  and  even  of  the  regent,  who,  if  I  may 
trust  a  dream  I  had,  came  back  to  the  Palais  Royal  very 
late  and  rather  agitated.” 

“All  has  gone  well.  The  disturbance  in  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfans,  if  there  was  one,  has  quite  passed  by,  and 
the  street  is  still  this  morning ;  Madame  du  Maine  has  as 
much  gratitude  for  those  whom  important  affairs  kept 
away  from  the  Arsenal  as  she  has  contempt,  I  am  sure, 
for  those  who  were  there ;  finally,  the  regent,  dreaming 
last  night,  as  usual,  that  he  was  King  of  France,  has 
already  forgotten  that  he  almost  became  a  prisoner  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  Now  we  must  begin  again.” 

“Ah,  pardon,  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental;  “but,  with 
your  permission,  it  is  the  turn  of  the  others.  I  shall  not 
be  sorry  to  rest  a  little  myself.” 

“Ah,  that  goes  badly  with  the  news  I  bring  you.” 

“  What  news  1  ” 
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“  It  was  decided  last  night  that  you  should  leave  for 
Brittany  this  morning.” 

“  For  Brittany  !  And  what  to  do  there  1  ” 

“You  will  know  when  you  are  there.” 

“  And  if  I  do  not  wish  to  go  1  ” 

“  You  will  reflect,  and  go  just  the  same.” 

“  And  on  what  shall  I  reflect  1  ” 

“  That  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  madman  to  interrupt  an 
enterprise  near  its  end  for  a  love  only  at  its  beginning,  — 
to  abandon  the  interests  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  to  gain 
the  good  graces  of  a  grisette.” 

“  Abbe  !  ”  said  D’Harmental. 

“  Oh,  we  must  not  get  angry,  my  dear  Chevalier ;  we 
must  reason.  You  engaged  voluntarily  in  the  affair  we 
have  in  hand,  and  you  promised  to  aid  us  in  it.  Would 
it  be  loyal  to  abandon  us  now  for  a  repulse!  No,  no,  my 
dear  pupil ;  you  must  have  a  little  more  connection  in 
your  ideas  if  you  mix  in  a  conspiracy.” 

“  It  is  just  because  I  have  connection  in  my  ideas,”  re- 
plied  D’Harmental,  “that  this  time,  as  at  first,  before 
undertaking  anything  new,  I  wish  to  know  what  it  is. 
I  offered  myself  to  be  the  arm,  it  is  true ;  but  before 
striking,  the  arm  must  know  what  the  head  has  decided. 

I  risk  my  liberty ;  I  risk  my  life ;  I  risk  something  per¬ 
haps  dearer  to  me  still.  I  will  risk  all  this  in  my  own 
manner,  with  my  eyes  open,  and  not  closed.  Tell  me 
first  what  I  am  to  do  in  Brittany,  and  then  —  well,  per¬ 
haps  I  will  go.” 

“  Your  orders  are  that  you  should  go  to  Rennes.  There 
you  will  unseal  this  letter,  and  find  your  instructions.” 

“  My  orders  !  my  instructions  !  ” 

“  Are  not  these  the  terms  which  a  general  uses  to  his 
officers  1  And  are  they  in  the  habit  of  disputing  the  com¬ 
mands  they  receive  1  ” 
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“  Not  when  they  are  in  the  service ;  hut  you  know  I 
am  in  it  no  longei\” 

“  It  is  true.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  you  have  re¬ 
entered  it.” 

“  I  ?  ” 

“Yes,  you.  I  have  your  commission  in  my  pocket.” 
And  Brigaud  drew  from  his  pocket  a  parchment,  which 
he  presented  to  D’Harmental,  who  unfolded  it  slowly, 
questioning  Brigaud  with  his  looks. 

“A  commission  !”  cried  the  chevalier;  “a  commission 
as  colonel  in  one  of  the  four  regiments  of  carabineers ! 
Whence  comes  this  commission?” 

“Look  at  the  signature,  pardieu !  ” 

“  Louis-Auguste  !  Monsieur  le  Due  du  Maine  !  ” 

“  Well,  what  is  there  astonishing  in  that  1  As  grand 
master  of  artillery,  he  has  the  disposal  of  twelve  regi¬ 
ments.  He  gives  you  one  of  them  to  replace  that  which 
was  taken  from  you,  and  as  your  general,  he  sends  you 
on  a  mission.  Is  it  customary  for  soldiers  in  such  a  case 
to  refuse  the  honor  their  chief  does  them  in  thinking  of 
them  1  I  am  a  churchman,  and  do  not  know.” 

“  No,  no,  my  dear  Abbe.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
duty  of  every  officer  of  the  king  to  obey  his  chief.” 

“  Without  considering,”  replied  Brigaud,  carelessly, 
“  that  in  case  the  conspiracy  failed,  you  would  only  have 
obeyed  orders,  and  might  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
of  your  actions  on  another.” 

“  Abbe  !  ”  cried  D’Harmental  a  second  time. 

“  Well,  if  you  do  not  go,  I  shall  make  you  feel  the  spur.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  going.  Excuse  me ;  but  there  are  some 
moments  when  I  am  half  mad.  I  am  now  at  the  orders 
of  Monsieur  du  Maine,  or  rather  of  Madame.  May  I  not 
see  her  before  I  go,  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  tell  her  that  I 
am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  at  a  word  from  her?” 
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“  There,  now  you  are  going  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
But  no,  you  must  not  die ;  you  must  live,  —  live  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  our  enemies,  and  wear  a  beautiful  uniform, 
with  which  you  will  turn  all  the  women’s  heads.” 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Brigaud,  there  is  but  one  I  wish  to 
please.” 

“  Well,  you  shall  please  her  first,  and  the  others 
afterward.” 

“  When  must  I  go  ?  ” 

“  This  instant.” 

“  You  will  give  me  half  an  hour?  ” 

“  Not  a  second.” 

“  But  I  have  not  breakfasted.” 

“  You  shall  come  and  breakfast  with  me.” 

“  I  have  only  two  or  three  thousand  francs  here,  and 
that  is  not  enough.” 

“  You  will  find  a  year’s  pay  in  your  carriage.” 

“  And  clothes  1  ” 

“Your  trunks  are  full.  Had  I  not  your  measure? 
You  will  not  be  discontented  with  my  tailor.” 

“  But  at  least,  Abbe,  tell  me  when  I  may  return.” 

“  In  six  weeks  to  a  day,  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  will 
expect  you  at  Sceaux.” 

“  But  at  least  you  will  permit  me  to  write  a  couple  of 
lines.” 

“Well,  I  will  not  be  too  exacting.” 

The  chevalier  sat  down  and  wrote,  — 

Dear  Bathilde,  —  To-day  it  is  more  than  a  danger  which 
threatens  me  ;  it  is  a  misfortune  which  overtakes  me.  I  am 
forced  to  leave  this  instant,  without  seeing  you,  without  bid¬ 
ding  you  adieu.  I  shall  be  six  weeks  absent.  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  Bathilde,  do  not  forget  him  who  will  not  pass  an 
hour  without  thinking  of  you  1 
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This  letter  written,  folded,  and  sealed,  the  chevalier  rose 
and  went  to  the  window ;  hnt  as  we  have  said,  that  of  his 
neighbor  was  closed  when  Brigaud  appeared.  There  was 
then  no  way  of  sending  to  Bathilde  the  despatch  destined 
for  her.  D’Harmental  made  an  impatient  gesture.  At 
this  moment  they  heard  a  scratching  at  the  door.  The 
abbe  opened  it,  and  Mirza,  who,  guided  by  her  instinct 
and  her  greediness,  had  found  her  way  to  the  giver  of  the 
bonbons,  appeared  on  the  threshold  and  entered  the 
room,  making  lively  demonstrations  of  joy. 

“Well,”  said  Brigaud,  “who  shall  say  God  is  not  good 
to  lovers  1  You  wanted  a  messenger,  and  here  is  one.” 

“Abbe,  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental,  shaking  his  head, 
“  do  not  enter  into  my  secrets  before  I  wish  it.” 

“  Oh,”  replied  Brigaud,  “  a  confessor,  you  know,  is  an 
abyss.” 

“  Then  not  a  word  will  pass  your  lips  1  ” 

“  On  my  honor,  Chevalier.” 

D’Harmental  tied  the  letter  to  Mirza’ s  neck,  and  gave  her 
a  piece  of  sugar  as  a  reward  for  the  commission  she  was 
about  to  accomplish  ;  and  half  sad  at  having  lost  his 
beautiful  neighbor  for  six  weeks,  half  glad  at  having  re¬ 
gained  his  beautiful  uniform,  he  took  his  money,  put 
his  pistols  into  his  pockets,  fastened  on  his  sword,  took 
his  hat  and  cloak,  and  followed  the  Abbe  Brigaud. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  HONEY-BEE. 

At  the  appointed  day  and  hour,  —  that  is  to  say,  six  weeks 
after  his  departure  from  the  capital,  and  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  —  D’Harmental,  returning  from  Brittany, 
entered  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace  of  Sceaux,  with  his 
post-horses  going  at  full  gallop.  Servants  in  full  livery 
waited  on  the  doorstep,  and  everything  announced  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  fete.  D’Harmental  entered,  crossed  the  hall, 
and  found  himself  in  a  large  room,  where  about  twenty 
j)ersons  were  assembled,  standing  in  groups  talking,  while 
waiting  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

There  were,  among  others,  the  Comte  de  Laval,  the 
Marquis  de  Pompadour,  the  poet  Saint-Genest,  the  old 
Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  Saint-Aulaire,  Madame  de  Rohan, 
Madame  de  Croissy,  Madame  de  Charost,  and  Madame 
de  Brissac. 

D’Harmental  went  straight  to  the  Marquis  de  Pompa¬ 
dour,  the  member  of  this  noble  and  intelligent  assembly 
with  whom  he  was  best  acquainted.  They  shook  hands. 
Then  D’Harmental,  drawing  him  aside,  said,  “  My  dear 
Marquis,  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  where  I  expected 
to  find  only  a  dull  political  assembly  I  find  preparations 
for  a  fete  1  ” 

“  Faith,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  my  dear  Chevalier,” 
replied  Pompadour  ;  “  and  I  am  as  astonished  as  you  are. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Normandy  myself.” 

“  Ah  !  you  also  have  just  arrived  1  ” 
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“  This  instant.  I  asked  the  same  question  of  Laval ; 
but  he  has  just  arrived  from  Switzerland,  and  knows  no 
more  than  we  do.” 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  de  Yalef  was  announced. 

“Ah,  pardieu  /  now  we  shall  know,”  continued  Pompa¬ 
dour.  “  Aralef  is  so  intimate  with  the  duchess  he  will  be 
able  to  tell  us.” 

Yalef,  recognizing  them,  came  toward  them.  D’Har- 
mental  and  Yalef  had  not  seen  each  other  since  the  day 
of  the  duel  with  which  this  history  opened,  so  that  they 
met  with  pleasure ;  then  after  exchanging  compliments, 
‘.‘My  dear  Yalef,”  said  D’Harmental,  “can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  great  assembly,  when  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  only  a  select  committee'?” 

“  Faith,  I  know  nothing  about  it,”  said  Valef;  “I  have 
just  come  from  Madrid.” 

“Every  one  has  just  arrived  from  somewhere,”  said 
Pompadour,  laughing.  “  Ah,  here  is  Malezieux  !  I  hope 
he  has  been  no  farther  than  Dombes  or  Chatenay  ;  and 
since,  in  any  case,  he  must  have  returned  by  way  of 
Madame  du  Maine’s  chamber,  we  shall  have  some  news 
at  last.” 

At  these  words  Pompadour  made  a  sign  to  Malezieux, 
but  the  worthy  chancellor  was  so  gallant  that  before  obey¬ 
ing  it  he  must  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  toward  the 
ladies.  After  he  had  bowed  to  them,  he  came  toward  the 
group  formed  by  Pompadour,  D’Harmental,  and  Valef. 

“  Come,  my  dear  Malezieux,”  said  Pompadour,  “  we  are 
waiting  for  you  most  impatiently.  We  have  just  arrived 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  appears,  —  Valef 
from  the  south,  D’Harmental  from  the  west,  Laval  from 
the  east,  I  from  the  north,  you  from  I  don’t  know  where  ; 
so  that  we  confess  that  we  are  very  curious  to  know  what 
we  are  expected  to  do  here  at  Sceaux.” 
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“  You  have  come  to  assist  at  a  great  solemnity,  —  at 
the  reception  of  a  new  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Honey- 
Bee.” 

“  Peste !  ”  said  D’Harmental,  a  little  piqued  that  they 
should  not  have  left  him  time  to  go  to  the  Rue  du  Temps- 
Perdu  before  coming  to  Sceaux  ;  “I  understand  now  why 
Madame  du  Maine  told  us  to  be  so  exact  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous.  As  to  myself,  I  am  very  grateful  to  her 
Highness.” 

“  First  of  all,  you  must  know,  young  man,”  interrupted 
Malezieux,  “  that  there  is  no  Madame  du  Maine  nor  High¬ 
ness  in  the  question.  There  is  only  the  beautiful  fairy 
Ludovise,  the  queen  of  the  Bees,  whom  every  one  must 
obey  blindly.  Now,  our  queen  is  all- wise  as  well  as  all- 
powerful  ;  and  when  you  know  who  is  the  knight  we  are 
to  receive,  you  will  not  regret  your  diligence.” 

“And  who  is  it  1  ”  asked  Yalef,  who,  arriving  from  the 
greatest  distance,  was  naturally  the  most  anxious  to  know 
why  he  had  been  summoned  home. 

“His  Excellency  the  Prince  de  Cellamare.” 

“Ah,”  said  Pompadour,  “  I  begin  to  understand.” 

“  And  1,”  said  Valef. 

“  And  I,”  said  D’Harmental. 

“Very  well,”  said  Malezieux,  smiling;  “and  before  the 
end  of  the  evening  you  will  understand  still  better ; 
meanwhile,  do  not  try  to  see  further.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  entered  with  your  eyes  bandaged,  is 
it,  Monsieur  d’Harmental  1  ” 

Malezieux  then  advanced  toward  a  little  man  with 
a  flat  face,  flowing  hair,  and  a  discontented  expression, 
who  seemed  quite  embarrassed  at  finding  himself  in  so 
noble  company,  and  whom  D’Harmental  saw  then  for 
the  first  time.  He  therefore  asked  Pompadour  who  that 
little  man  was.  Pompadour  replied  that  it  was  the  poet 
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Lagrange-Chancel.  The  young  men  looked  at  the  new¬ 
comer  with  a  curiosity  mixed  with  disgust ;  then  turning 
away,  and  leaving  Pompadour  to  advance  toward  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Polignac,  who  entered  at  this  moment,  they  went 
into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  to  talk  over  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  evening. 

The  Order  of  the  Honey-Bee  had  been  founded  by 
Madame  du  Maine,  in  allusion  to  the  motto  printed  in 
Tasso’s  “  Aminta,”  and  which  she  had  adopted  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  her  marriage,  “  Piccola  si,  ma  fa  puo  gravi  le 
ferite,”  —  a  motto  which  Malezieux,  in  the  constancy  of 
his  poetical  devotion  to  the  granddaughter  of  the  great 
Conde,  had  translated  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  bee,  though  very  small, 

Can  do  great  things. 

Respect  its  fatal  thrust  ; 

Avoid  its  stings. 

Flee,  if  you  can,  the  darts 
That  in  its  body  lie  ; 

It  stings  and  takes  to  wing,  — 

It  is  a  cunning  fly.” 

This  order  had,  like  others,  its  decorations,  its  officers, 
and  its  grand-master.  The  decoration  was  a  medal,  repre¬ 
senting  on  one  side  a  hive,  and  on  the  other  the  queen- 
bee  ;  it  was  hung  by  a  lemon-colored  ribbon,  and  was 
worn  by  every  knight  whenever  he  came  to  Sceaux.  The 
officers  were  Malezieux,  Saint- Aulaire,  the  Abbe  de  Chau- 
lieu,  and  Saint-Genest.  Madame  du  Maine  was  grand¬ 
master. 

It  was  composed  of  thirty-nine  members,  and  could  not 
exceed  this  number.  The  death  of  Monsieur  de  Nevers 
had  left  a  vacancy,  which  was  to  be  filled  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince  de  Cellamare.  The  fact  was  that 
Madame  du  Maine  had  thought  it  safer  to  cover  this 
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political  meeting  with  a  frivolous  pretext,  feeling  sure 
that  a  fete  in  the  gardens  at  Sceaux  would  appear 
less  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  Dubois  and  Messire 
Yoyer  d’Argenson  than  an  assembly  at  the  Arsenal. 
And  therefore,  as  will  be  seen,  nothing  bad  been 
forgotten  to  give  its  old  splendor  to  the  Order  of  the 
Honey-Bee. 

At  four  o’clock  precisely,  the  time  fixed  for  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  doors  of  the  salon  were  opened,  and  in  a  gal¬ 
lery  hung  with  crimson  satin,  which  was  spangled  with 
silver  bees,  the  beautiful  fairy  Ludovise  appeared,  seated 
on  a  throne  raised  on  three  steps.  Her  small  stature  and 
the  delicacy  of  her  features,  even  more  than  the  golden 
wand  in  her  hand,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  the  aerial 
being  whose  name  she  had  assumed.  She  made  a  gesture 
with  her  hand,  and  all  her  court,  passing  from  the  salon 
into  the  gallery,  arranged  themselves  in  a  half-circle  round 
her  throne,  on  the  steps  of  which  the  dignitaries  of  the 
order  placed  themselves. 

When  every  one  had  taken  his  place,  a  side-door  was 
opened,  and  Bessac,  an  ensign  in  the  guards  of  Monsieur 
du  Maine,  entered,  wearing  the  costume  of  a  herald,  — 
a  cherry-colored  robe,  adorned  with  silver-bees,  and  a  hel¬ 
met  in  the  form  of  a  hive,  —  and  announced  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  His  Excellency  the  Prince  de  Cellamare.” 

The  prince  entered,  advanced  gravely  toward  the  queen 
of  the  Bees,  bent  one  knee  upon  the  first  step  of  the 
throne,  and  waited.1 

“  Prince  de  Samarcand,”  said  the  herald,  “  give  atten¬ 
tive  ear  to  the  rules  of  the  order  which  the  great  fairy 

1  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  these  details  are  entirely  his¬ 
toric,  and  that  we  neither  invent  nor  imitate  ;  they  are  copied  as  they 
stand,  not  from  “  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,”  nor  from  “Le  Bourgeois 
Geutilhomnxe,”  but  from  “  Les  Divertissements  de  Sceaux.” 
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Ludovise  deigns  to  confer  on  yon,  and  consider  well  what 
yon  are  about  to  do.” 

The  prince  bowed,  to  indicate  that  he  understood  all 
the  importance  of  the  engagements  he  was  about  to 
undertake. 

The  herald  continued  :  — 

“  Article  First.  You  promise  and  swear  inviolable  fidel¬ 
ity  and  blind  obedience  to  the  perpetual  dictatress  of  the 
incomparable  Order  of  the  Honey-Bee.  Swear  by  the 
sacred  Mount  Hymettus.” 

At  that  moment  music  was  heard  issuing  from  a  hidden 
source,  and  invisible  musicians  chanted  :  — 

“  Swear,  nobleman  of  Samarcand  ; 

Swear,  worthy  son  of  the  Grand  Khan.” 

“  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred  Mount  Hymettus,”  said  the 
prince. 

Then  the  choir  responded,  and  the  voices  of  all  present 
joined  with  it  in  singing  :  — 

“  II  prineipe  di  Samarcand, 

II  digno  figlio  del  Gran’  Khan, 

Ha  giurato  : 

Sia  ricevuto.” 

After  this  refrain  had  been  sung  three  times,  the  herald 
resumed  :  — 

“  Article  Second.  You  promise  and  swear  to  be  present 
at  the  enchanted  palace  of  Sceaux,  headquarters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Honey-Bee,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  session 
of  the  chapter,  —  leaving  all  other  affairs,  and  not  seeking 
to  be  excused  on  any  trivial  pretext,  such  as  gout,  excess 
of  phlegm,  or  Burgundy  itch.1 

1  Witli  all  our  researches  we  have  been  able  to  discover  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  effect  of  this  disease. 
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The  choir  sang  :  — 

“  Swear,  prince  of  Samarcand  ; 

Swear,  worthy  son  of  the  Grand  Khan.'1 

“  T  swear  it  by  the  sacred  Mount  Hymettus,”  said  the 
prince. 

The  herald  continued  :  — 

“  Article  Third.  You  promise  and  swear  to  learn  all 
contra-dances  of  every  kind,  and  to  dance  them  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  especially  on  dog-days,  and  not  to  stop  dancing, 
unless  so  ordered,  till  the  perspiration  comes  through  your 
clothes  and  foam  stands  on  your  lips.” 

“  Swear,  prince  of  Samarcand  ; 

Swear,  worthy  son  of  the  Grand  Khan.” 

“  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred  Mount  Hymettus.” 

“  Article  Fourth.  You  promise  and  swear  to  scale  gal¬ 
lantly  all  hay-stacks,  however  high  they  may  be,  and  not 
to  be  checked  by  fear  of  falls,  however  frightful.” 

“  Swear,  prince  of  Samarcand  ; 

Swear,  worthy  son  of  the  Grand  Khan.” 

“  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred  Mount  Hymettus.” 

“Article  Fifth.  You  promise  and  swear  to  take  under 
your  protection  honey-bees  of  every  kind,  to  do  no  harm 
to  any  one  of  them,  and  bravely  to  allow  them  to  sting 
you  without  brushing  them  away,  whatever  part  of  your 
person  they  may  attack.” 

“  Swear,  prince  of  Samarcand  ; 

Swear,  worthy  son  of  the  Grand  Khan.” 

“  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred  Mount  Hymettus.” 

“  Article  Sixth.  You  promise  and  swear  to  respect  the 
chief  work  of  honey-bees,  and  following  the  example  of 
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our  grand  dictatress,  to  hold  in  horror  the  profane  use 
made  of  it  by  apothecaries,  even  though  you  should  be 
bursting  with  repletion.” 

“  Swear,  prince  of  Samarcand  ; 

Swear,  worthy  son  of  the  Grand  Khan." 

“  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred  Mount  Hymettus.” 

“  Article  Seventh  and  Last.  You  promise  and  swear 
carefully  to  keep  the  glorious  badge  of  your  dignity,  and 
never  to  appear  before  your  dictatress  without  having  on 
your  side  the  medal  with  which  she  is  about  to  honor 
you.” 

“  Swear,  prince  of  Samarcand  ; 

Swear,  worthy  son  of  the  Grand  Khan.” 

“  I  swear  it  by  the  sacred  Mount  Hymettus.” 

As  soon  as  this  last  vow  was  sworn  to,  all  joined  in 
singing  :  — 

“  II  principe  di  Samarcand, 

II  digno  figlio  del  Gran’  Khan, 

Ha  giurato  ; 

Sia  ricevuto.” 

The  fairy  Ludovise  then  rose,  and  taking  from  the 
hands  of  Malezieux  the  medal,  attached  to  a  lemon-col¬ 
ored  ribbon,  she  made  a  sign  to  the  prince  to  approach, 
and  repeated  the  following  lines,  the  merit  of  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  significance  of  the  situation :  — 

“  Worthy  envoy  of  a  grand  monarch, 

Receive  from  me  the  glorious  mark 
Of  the  order  promised  you. 

Thessandre,  be  informed  by  me 
That,  numbered  now  among  my  friends, 

You  are  made  a  knight  of  the  Honey-Bee.” 

The  prince  kneeled,  and  the  fairy  Ludovise  passed  the 
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ribbon  around  his  neck.  At  the  same  moment  all  began 
to  sing :  — 

“  Viva  sempre,  viva,  et  in  onore  cresca 
II  novo  cavaliere  della  Mosca.” 

Two  folding-doors  were  then  thrown  open,  disclosing  to 
view  a  magnificent  supper,  served  in  a  hall  splendidly 
illuminated. 

The  new  knight  of  the  Bee  offered  his  hand  to  the  dic- 
tatress,  the  fairy  Ludovise,  and  they  moved  towrard  the 
supper-room,  followed  by  the  other  guests.  But  at  the 
door  they  were  stopped  by  a  beautiful  child,  in  the  guise 
of  Love,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  glass  globe,  containing 
a  small  roll  of  paper  for  every  guest.  It  rvas  a  lottery  of  a 
novel  kind,  —  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  ceremony  we  have 
described. 

Among  the  tickets  in  this  lottery  there  were  ten  on 
which  were  written  the  words,  “Song,”  “Madrigal,” 
“  Epigram,”  “  Impromptu,”  etc.  Those  to  whom  these 
tickets  fell  were  expected  to  acquit  themselves  of  the 
obligations  thus  imposed  on  them  during  the  repast. 
The  rest  were  under  no  obligation  except  to  applaud, 
to  drink,  and  to  eat. 

On  seeing  this  poetic  lottery,  the  four  ladies  claimed 
exemption  on  the  score  of  incompetency ;  but  Madame 
du  Maine  declared  that  no  one  should  be  exempt.  The 
ladies,  however,  were  authorized  to  choose  each  a  col¬ 
laborator,  who,  in  exchange,  should  be  entitled  to  a  kiss. 
It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  could  be  more  pastoral. 

That  amendment  to  the  law  having  been  made,  the 
fairy  Ludovise  first  put  her  little  hand  into  the  glass 
globe  and  took  from  it  a  paper  which  she  unrolled  ;  it 
contained  the  word  “  Impromptu.” 

The  others  then  drew  ;  but  whether  by  chance  or  by 
adroit  contrivance  the  poetical  tasks  fell  almost  exelu- 
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sively  to  Chaulieu,  Saint-Genest,  Malezieux,  Saint-Aulaire, 
and  Lagrange-Chancel. 

Madame  de  Croissy,  Madame  de  Rohan,  and  Madame 
de  Brissac  drew  the  other  lots  and  immediately  chose  for 
collaborators  Malezieux,  Saint-Genest,  and  the  Abbe  de 
Chaulieu,  who  thus  found  themselves  burdened  with  a 
double  task. 

As  to  D’Harmental,  he  had  drawn,  to  his  great  delight, 
a  blank  ticket,  which,  as  we  have  said,  limited  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  applauding,  drinking,  and  eating. 

This  little  operation  being  concluded,  each  person  took 
the  place  at  the  table  designated  in  advance  by  a  card 
bearing  his  name. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  POETS  OF  THE  REGENCY. 

In  justice  to  Madame  la  Ducliesse  du  Maine  it  must  be 
said  that  this  famous  lottery,  which  recalled  the  best 
days  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  was  not  so  ridiculous  as 
to  a  superficial  view  it  might  appear.  In  the  first  place, 
trivial  verses,  sonnets,  and  epigrams  were  very  much  in 
fashion  at  that  period,  whose  barrenness  they  faithfully 
reflected.  That  great  flame  of  poetry  kindled  by  Cor¬ 
neille  and  Racine  was  dying  out,  and  its  rays,  which  had 
lighted  the  world,  had  dwindled  to  a  few  feeble  sparks, 
which  shone  in  a  social  circle,  ran  through  a  dozen  small 
assemblies,  and  then  expired.  And  then  there  was  still 
another  motive  for  this  competition,  besides  that  of  fash¬ 
ion.  Five  or  six  persons  only  were  acquainted  with  the 
real  purpose  of  the  fete,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fill  with 
trivial  amusements  the  two  hours  of  the  repast. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  banquet  the  guests  were, 
as  is  usual,  cold  and  silent ;  but  presently  arose  the  light, 
buzzing  sound  which  is  tire  prelude  to  a  general  conver¬ 
sation.  The  beautiful  fairy  Ludovise,  preoccupied  doubt¬ 
less  with  the  impromptu  which  the  lottery  had  assigned 
to  her,  and  unwilling  to  encourage  the  bad  example  of 
choosing  a  collaborator,  was  silent,  and  that  silence  natu¬ 
rally  cast  a  shade  of  gloom  upon  the  banquet. 

Malezieux  saw  that  it  was  time  to  pluck  up  the  evil  by 
the  roots,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  Ducliesse  du 
Maine,  “Beautiful  fairy  Ludovise,”  said  he,  “your  sub- 
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jects  complain  bitterly  of  your  silence,  to  which  you  have 
not  accustomed  them,  and  have  charged  me  to  bear  their 
complaint  to  the  foot  of  your  throne.” 

“Alas,”  said  the  duchess,  “you  see,  my  dear  Chan¬ 
cellor,  I  am  like  the  crow  in  the  fable,  who  wished  to 
imitate  the  eagle  and  carry  otf  a  lamb.  I  am  caught  by 
my  impromptu  and  am  unable  to  free  myself.” 

“  Then,”  replied  Malezieux,  “  permit  me,  for  the  first 
time,  to  anathematize  the  laws  imposed  by  you.  But  you 
have  so  accustomed  us,  beautiful  Princess,  to  the  sound 
of  your  voice  and  the  charm  of  your  wit  that  we  can¬ 
not  get  along  without  them. 

“  Each  word  that  cometh  from  thee 
Is  as  thrilling  as  words  can  be,  — 

A  thousand  ways  sublime. 

Pardon,  Princess,  if  I  choose 
To  sing  thy  praise  in  rhyme. 

Who  withhold’st  from  us  thy  prose.” 

“  My  dear  Malezieux,”  cried  the  duchess,  “  I  place  your 
impromptu  to  my  own  account.  And  now  my  debt  to 
the  company  is  paid  ;  I  owe  no  one  anything  except  a 
kiss  to  you.” 

“  Bravo  !  ”  cried  all  the  guests. 

“And  now,  gentlemen,”  said  the  duchess,  “from  this 
moment,  no  more  private  conversation ;  each  owes  him¬ 
self  to  all.  Come,  my  Apollo,”  she  continued,  turn¬ 
ing  toward  Saint-Aulaire,  who  was  conversing  in  a  low 
tone  with  Madame  de  Bohan,  “  we  will  begin  our  inqui¬ 
sition  with  you.  Tell  us  aloud  the  secret  you  whispered 
just  now  to  your  beautiful  neighbor.” 

It  appeared  that  the  secret  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
repeated  aloud  ;  for  Madame  de  Bohan  blushed  to  the 
whites  of  her  eyes,  and  made  a  sign  to  Saint-Aulaire  to 
be  silent.  The  latter  reassured  her  by  a  gesture,  and  then 
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turning  toward  the  duchess,  to  whom  he  owed  a  madrigal, 
“  Madame,”  said  he,  replying  in  his  turn,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquitting  himself  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  the 
lottery,  — 

“  The  goddess  who  pleases  herself 
By  asking  my  secret  from  me. 

If  I  were  Apollo,  would  not  be  my  muse  ; 

Till  the  end  of  the  day  she  Thetis  would  be.” 

This  madrigal,  which  five  years  later  would  have  made 
Saint-Aulaire  a  member  of  the  Academy,  had  such  success 
that  for  some  moments  no  one  dared  to  follow  him,  and 
after  the  applause  had  ceased,  there  was  silence.  The 
duchess  broke  the  silence  by  reproaching  Laval  for  not 
eating. 

“  You  forget  my  jaw,”  said  Laval,  pointing  to  the 
bandage  around  his  chin. 

“We  forget  your  wound  !  ”  replied  Madame  du  Maine, 
—  “  a  wound  received  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  service  of  our  illustrious  father,  Louis  XIV.  !  You 
mistake,  my  dear  Laval;  it  is  the  regent  who  has  forgotten 
it.” 

“  In  any  case,”  said  Malezieux,  “  it  seems  to  me,  my 
dear  Count,  that  a  wound  so  well  placed  is  a  reason  for 
pride  rather  than  regret. 

“Mars  has  struck  thee  with  his  thunder, 

’Mid  a  thousand  scenes  of  wonder, 

Worthy  of  Laval’s  great  name. 

Still  thou  hast  a  throat  for  drinking  ; 

That  \s  the  main  thing,  to  my  thinking. 

Be  glad  that  organ  ’s  still  the  same.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  “but  if  the 
present  weather  continues,  my  dear  Malezieux,  Laval’s 
throat  runs  great  risk  of  not  swallowing  any  wine  this 
year.” 
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“  How  is  that  1  ”  asked  Chaulieu,  with  anxiety. 

“  ‘  How  is  that  1  ’  my  dear  Anacreon.  Do  you  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  sky  1  ” 

“  Alas,”  said  Chaulieu,  turning  toward  the  duchess, 
“  your  Eminence  is  aware  that  I  can  no  longer  see  the 
sky  well  enough  to  distinguish  the  stars ;  but  I  am  only 
the  more  concerned  for  what  happens  there.” 

“  It  happens  that  my  vine-dressers  write  me  from  Bur¬ 
gundy  that  everything  is  burned  up  by  the  sun,  and  that 
the  approaching  harvest  is  ruined  if  we  remain  a  few  days 
longer  without  rain.” 

“  Do  you  hear,  Chaulieu  1  ”  asked  Madame  du  Maine, 
laughing.  “  They  want  rain,  and  you  have  such  a  horror 
of  water!  Do  you  hear  what  his  Eminence  says?” 

“  Oh,  very  true,”  said  Chaulieu ;  “  but  there  is  a  way 
to  harmonize  all  wishes. 

“  Water  is  hateful  to  me,  my  dear; 

I ’m  angry  when  it  comes  too  near, 

And  shudder  like  a  man  deranged. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  pain. 

To-day  I  find  my  heart  is  changed,  — 

Our  viues  are  crying  out  for  rain. 

“  Heaven,  give  rain  with  generous  hand  ; 

Pom  out  water  o’er  the  land, 

Now,  ala^  dried  up  all  over. 

But  when  these  rains  shall  come  to  pass, 

I  ’ll  do  my  drinking  under  cover, 

Lest  some  should  fall  into  my  glass.” 

“  But  we  want  no  rain  to-night  !  ”  cried  the  duchess. 

“  It  would  derange  the  entertainment  which  our  good  De 
Launay  is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  our  gardens.” 

“  Ah,  that  explains  why  our  amiable  prodigy  is  not 
with  us,”  said  Pompadour.  “  She  is  sacrificing  herself 
for  us,  and  we  forget  her!  We  are  ungrateful.  To  her 
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health,  Chauliou  !  ”  And  Pompadour  raised  his  glass,  — 
a  movement  immediately  imitated  by  the  sexagenarian 
lover  of  the  future  Madame  de  Staal. 

“  One  moment !  one  moment !  ”  cried  Malezieux,  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  empty  glass  to  Saint-Genest.  “  Peste  !  don’t 
leave  me  out ! 

“  I  maintain  that  a  solid  mind 
Will  no  good  in  emptiness  find. 

As  for  me,  I  scorn  and  flout  it. 

And  will  fight  it  at  every  pass. 

Since  there  may  be  some  who  doubt  it, 
Saint-Genest,  fill  up  my  glass.” 

Saint-Genest  hastened  to  obey  the  request  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Dombes  ;  but  in  replacing  the  bottle,  either  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  by  design  he  upset  a  lamp,  and  put  out  the  light. 
The  duchess,  who  with  watchful  eyes  observed  every¬ 
thing  that  happened,  rallied  him  on  his  awkwardness. 

Doubtless  that  was  precisely  what  the  good  abbe  de¬ 
sired  ;  for  turning  at  once  toward  Madame  du  Maine, 
“Beautiful  fairy,”  he  said,  “you  do  wrong  to  laugh  at 
my  awkwardness.  What  you  take  for  stupidity  is  simply 
an  act  of  homage  to  your  beautiful  eyes.” 

“  And  how  is  that,  my  dear  Abbe  1  Homage  paid  to 
my  eyes,  do  you  say  1  ” 

“Yes,  noble  fairy,”  continued  Saint-Genest;  “I  have 
said  it,  and  I  will  prove  it. 

“My  muse,  severe  and  impolite, 

Maintains  that  so  much  light  at  night 
Is  useless  in  the  skies. 

Since,  when  Aminta  lifts  her  veil, 

And  shows  the  glory  of  her  eyes, 

All  other  light  turns  pale.” 

This  madrigal,  so  elegantly  turned,  would  doubtless 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  applause  which  it  deserved. 
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if  at  the  very  moment  when  Saint-Genest  was  uttering 
the  last  line,  Madame  du  Maine,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  coutrol  herself,  had  not  sneezed  outrageously,  —  with 
so  much  noise  that  to  Saint-Genest’s  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  conclusion  of  his  stanza  was  lost  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  listeners.  But  in  that  company  of  wit- 
hunters  nothing  could  be  lost.  What  was  an  annoyance 
to  one  was  a  help  to  another ;  and  hardly  had  the  duchess 
allowed  that  untimely  sneeze  to  escape,  when  Malezieux, 
catching  it  on  the  wing,  cried  out,  — 

“  Oh,  now  I  am  astounded 
At  the  noise  that  just  resounded 
From  the  beautiful  goddess  ! 

Great  indeed  is  the  princess, 

But  small  the  nose  that  sounded, 

And  so  I  am  astounded  !  ” 

This  last  impromptu  was  of  so  superior  excellence  that 
it  imposed  a  moment’s  silence  on  the  company  before 
they  could  descend  from  the  heights  of  poesy  to  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  plain  prose. 

Meanwhile  D’Harmental,  availing  himself  of  the  free¬ 
dom  accorded  by  his  blank  lottery-ticket,  had  remained 
silent,  or  rather  had  exchanged  with  Valef,  who  sat  next 
to  him,  a  few  words,  and  a  few  smiles  half  suppressed. 
As  for  the  rest,  as  Madame  du  Maine  bad  foreseen,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  natural  preoccupation  of  some  of 
the  guests,  the  party  as  a  whole  had  kept  up  such  an 
appearance  of  frivolity  that  no  one  could  have  suspected 
that  this  appearance  hid  the  secret  windings  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  And  therefore,  either  by  force  of  voluntary 
effort,  or  through  satisfaction  in  seeing  her  ambitious 
projects  progressing  so  favorably,  the  beautiful  fairy  Lu- 
dovise  had  presided  at  the  banquet  with  wonderful  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  grace,  and  gayety.  And  as  we  have  seen, 
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Malezieux,  Saint-Aulaire,  Chaulieu,  and  Saint-Genest  had 
seconded  her  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Meanwhile  the  time  for  leaving  the  table  was  approach¬ 
ing.  They  could  hear,  through  the  closed  windows  and 
the  partly  open  doors,  vague  snatches  of  music  which 
came  in  from  the  garden,  intimating  that  a  new  order 
of  entertainments  awaited  the  guests.  Madame  du  Maine 
announced  that  having  expressed  to  Fontenelle,  on  the 
evening  before,  her  intention  to  observe  the  rising  of  the 
planet  Venus,  she  had  received  during  the  day  an  excel¬ 
lent  telescope  from  the  author  of  “  Les  Mondes,”  the  use 
of  which  she  offered  to  the  company  for  making  their 
astronomic  studies  of  that  beautiful  star. 

This  announcement  gave  Malezieux  so  fine  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  launch  a  madrigal  that  he  could  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Since  Madame  du  Maine  seemed  to 
apprehend  that  Venus  might  have  risen  already,  “Oh, 
beautiful  fairy,”  said  he,  “  you  know  better  than  any  one 
else  that  on  that  score  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 


“For  making  observations 
Alt  things  are  in  array  ; 

When  we  leave  the  hall  of  feasting 
We  shall  see  Cytherea. 

Yes,  end  that  long  rejiast, 

Princess  incomparable  ; 

Venus  will  rise  at  last, 

When  you  shall  leave  the  table.” 

Tlius  Malezieux  ended  the  seance ,  as  he  had  opened  it. 
All  were  rising  from  the  table  in  the  midst  of  the  ap¬ 
plause,  when  Lagrange-Chancel,  who  had  not  said  a  word 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  repast,  turned  toward  the 

duchess. 

“  Pardon,  Madame,”  lie  said,  “  I  also  have  a  debt  to 
pay  ;  and  although  no  one  seems  to  demand  that  it  be 
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paid,  I  am  too  conscientious  a  debtor  not  to  discharge 
it.” 

“Oh,  true,  my  Archilochus,”  replied  the  duchess; 
“  have  you  not  a  sonnet  for  us  1  ” 

“  By  no  means,  Madame,”  replied  Lagrange-Chancel. 
“  Fate  has  reserved  for  me  an  ode  ;  and  fate  is  very  wise, 
for  I  know  myself  that  I  have  but  little  aptitude  for  all 
this  poetry  of  the  drawing-room  which  is  so  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day.  My  muse,  you  know,  Madame, 
is  Nemesis,  and  my  inspiration,  instead  of  descending  from 
heaven,  rises  up  from  hell.  Be  so  kind,  therefore,  Madame 
la  Du-eli esse,  as  to  ask  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  bestow 
upon  me  for  a  moment  that  attention  which  since  the 
beginning'of  the  repast  they  have  given  to  others.” 

Madame  du  Maine  answered  only  by  resuming  her  seat, 
and  the  others  immediately  followed  her  example.  Then 
there  was  a  moment’s  silence,  during  which  the  eyes  of  all 
the  guests  were  fixed  with  some  anxiety  upon  this  man 
who  himself  avowed  his  muse  to  be  a  Fury,  and  Acheron 
his  Hippocrene. 

Then  Lagrange-Chancel  rose  ;  his  eye  glowed  with  a 
threatening  light,  and  a  bitter  smile  curled  his  lip. 
With  a  hollow  voice,  which  harmonized  perfectly  with 
the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips,  he  recited  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines,  which  were  destined  eventually  to  be  read  in 
the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  to  draw  from  the  regent  tears  of 
indignation,  witnessed  by  Saint-Simon  :  — 

“You,1  whose  eloquent  speech 
Against  two  tyrants  inhuman 
Once  bravely  dared  to  teach 

"War  to  the  Greek  and  the  Roman, 

Give  me  your  power,  that  I  may  pierce 
The  armor  of  a  beast  more  fierce. 


1  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
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I  burn  to  go  where  you  lead, 

And  will  even  make  the  attempt, 

From  all  chilling  fears  exempt. 

Charmed  by  your  glorious  deed. 

“He  had  hardly  opened  his  eyes 

When  —  such  as  to-day  he  is  shown  — 

He  filled  the  air  with  his  cries, 

Because  he  was  kept  from  the  throne. 

To  those  detestable  ideas, 

Sprung  from  the  Circes  and  Medeas,1 
His  mind  alone  aspires. 

Thinking  by  that  infernal  art 
To  bridge  the  chasm  that  apart 
Keeps  him  from  his  desires. 

“  Ferryman  beneath  the  earth, 

Prepare  thyself,  without  dismay, 

To  pass  the  shades  of  royal  birth 
Philippe  begins  to  send  thy  way. 

Oh,  horrors,  horrors  still  pursuing  ! 

Oh,  losses  ever  fresh  accruing  ! 

Mourned  by  tears  that  could  not  save. 

So  on  a  wide-flowing  river, 

Whose  rapid  course  goes  on  forever, 

Wave  is  followed  still  by  wrave. 

“  Thus  the  sons,2  their  father  weeping,3 
By  the  same  hand  are  robbed  of  life  ; 

The  brothers  side  by  side  are  sleeping  ; 

The  husband  follows  then  the  wife.4 
Then  —  fatal  blow7,  that  brings  the  end  !  — 

Two  sons,5  on  whom  our  hopes  depend, 

1  As  may  be  remembered,  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  an  excellent  chem¬ 
ist.  It  was  principally  upon  his  studies  with  Humbert  in  that  science 
that  were  based  the  calumnies  to  which  the  life  of  Louis  XV.  has  done 
justice. 

2  The  Due  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Due  de  Berri. 

3  The  elder  dauphin. 

4  Monsieur  le  Dauphin,  and  Madame  la  Dauphine. 

6  The  sons  of  the  young  dauphin. 
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The  sweeping  scytlio  of  Fate  pursues. 

The  first  of  these  has  joined  his  race  ; 

The  other,1  with  a  pallid  face, 

Awaits  the  call  none  can  refuse. 

“  0  King,2  attended  while  alive 
With  incense  and  prosperity, 

Thou  wilt  not  see  thyself  revive 
In  thy  tliree-branched  posterity. 

Thou  know’st  the  author  of  this  deed, 

And  the  vile  minister  to  his  greed,3 
Worthy  a  prince  detested. 

May  both  be  buried  in  one  grave  ! 

Destroy  their  lives,  and  thou  wilt  save 
The  remnant  of  thy  race  molested. 

“  Pursue  this  coward4  prince  to  death, 

Already  by  his  fears  undone  ; 

Let  hatred  curse  his  dying  breath, 

W  ho  bears  the  scorn  of  every  one. 

Upon  his  head,  weighed  down  by  crimes. 

Fall  Mithridates’  lot  betimes 
When  pressed  by  Roman  bands. 

And  in  his  last  supreme  despair 
May  he  the  fateful  poison  dare. 

Prepared  by  his  own  hands  !  ” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  these 
lines,  following  as  they  did  the  impromptus  of  Malezieux, 
the  madrigals  of  Saint-Aulaire,  the  songs  of  Chaulieu. 
All  looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  and  as  if  fright¬ 
ened  at  finding  themselves  for  the  first  time  face  to  face 
with  those  hideous  calumnies  which  until  then  had  lurked 
in  obscurity,  and  had  not  ventured  out  into  open  day¬ 
light.  The  duchess  herself,  who  had  yielded  the  most 

1  Louis  XV. 

2  Louis  XIV. 

3  Humbert  the  chemist. 

4  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  hero  of 
Steenkirk,  of  Nerwinden,  and  Ikirida. 
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credence  to  them,  had  turned  pale  on  seeing  that  ode, 
that  monstrous  hydra,  erect  in  her  presence,  its  six  heads 
filled  with  gall  and  venom.  The  Prince  de  Cellamare 
showed  his  embarrassment,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac’s 
hand  trembled  visibly  as  he  rumpled  his  lace  band. 

Thus  the  poet  ended  his  last  strophe  in  the  midst  of 
the  same  silence  which  had  greeted  the  first.  As  Madame 
du  Maine  arose,  embarrassed  by  the  general  reserve, 
which  indicated  disapprobation  even  among  the  most 
faithful,  the  others  followed  her  example  and  went  out 
with  her  into  the  gardens. 

Upon  the  steps,  D’Harmental,  who  went  out  last,  acci¬ 
dentally  jostled  against  Lagrange-Chancel,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  salon  for  a  handkerchief  which  Madame 
du  Maine  had  left  behind  her. 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,”  said  the  irritated 
poet,  straightening  himself  up,  and  fixing  on  D’Harmen¬ 
tal  his  two  small  eyes,  yellow  with  bile,  “  would  you 
trample  upon  me,  perchance  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,”  replied  D’Harmental,  looking  upon 
him  with  contempt  from  all  his  height,  as  he  would  have 
looked  upon  a  toad  or  a  viper,  —  “  yes,  if  I  were  sure  of 
crushing  you.”  And  taking  Yalef’s  arm,  he  went  down 
with  him  into  the  gardens. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  GREENLANDERS. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  what  was  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  banquet,  and  also  from  the  kind  of  entertain¬ 
ments  which  Madame  du  Maine  was  wont  to  give  at  her 
country-house  in  Sceaux,  the  festivities  to  which  we  have 
introduced  our  readers  were  extended  beyond  the  salons 
into  the  gardens,  where  new  surprises  awaited  the 
guests. 

These  immense  gardens,  designed  hv  Le  Notre  for  Col¬ 
bert,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  Due  du  Maine,  had  be¬ 
come,  under  the  duchess’s  management,  a  veritable  abode 
of  fairies.  Those  large  rectangular  divisions  characteristic 
of  French  gardens,  with  their  green  hedges,  their  broad 
avenues  of  lindens,  their  yews  trimmed  to  shapes  of 
spirals  and  pyramids,  offered  better  facilities  than  the 
English  gardens,  with  their  little  clumps  of  shrubbery, 
their  winding  avenues,  and  limited  views,  for  the  mytho¬ 
logical  fetes  which  were  in  vogue  under  the  great  king. 
Those  of  Sceaux  especially,  bounded  only  by  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  arose  the  pavilion  of 
Aurora,  —  so  called  because  from  this  pavilion  was  gen¬ 
erally  given  the  signal  that  night  was  ended  and  that  it 
was  time  to  retire,  —  had,  with  their  tennis-courts  and 
arenas  for  tournaments  and  games,  an  aspect  of  grandeur 
truly  royal. 

Every  one  was  astonished,  on  going  out  upon  the  steps, 
to  see  all  those  tine  trees  and  graceful  hedges  linked  to- 
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getlier  by  garlands  of  light,  which  changed  the  night  into 
brilliant  day.  At  the  same  time  delicious  music  was  heard 
issuing  from  an  invisible  source  ;  then  to  the  sound  of  this 
music  there  was  seen  approaching  through  the  wide  avenue 
something  so  strange  and  unexpected  that  so  soon  as  the  real 
meaning  of  the  affair  was  understood,  shouts  of  laughter 
hurst  from  every  side.  It  was  a  game  of  gigantic  ninepins 
which  advanced  slowly  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  avenue, 
preceded  by  its  nine  and  accompanied  by  its  hall.  When 
they  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
porch,  the  ninepins  arranged  themselves  gracefully  in 
the  usual  order,  and  after  bowing  before  Madame  du 
Maine,  —  while  the  hall  kept  on  rolling  to  her  very  feet, 
—  began  to  sing  a  sad  complaint  to  the  effect  that  until 
this  day  the  game  of  ninepins,  less  fortunate  than  the 
games  of  roundabout,  foot-hall,  and  tennis,  had  been  ex¬ 
iled  from  the  gardens  of  Sceaux,  and  to  ask  for  a  reform 
of  this  injustice  and  that  this  game  should  enjoy,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  its  fellow  games,  the  privilege  of  amusing  the 
noble  guests  of  the  beautiful  fairy  Ludovise.  This  lament 
was  a  cantata  for  nine  voices,  accompanied  by  viols  and 
flutes,  interspersed  with  bass  solos  sung  by  the  ball  with 
a  most  original  effect.  The  demand  it  expressed  was 
seconded  by  all  the  guests,  and  granted  by  Madame  du 
Maine.  Immediately,  at  a  given  signal,  and  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy,  the  ninepins  began  a  ballet,  accompanied  by 
so  singular  tossings  of  the  head  and  so  grotesque  motions 
of  the  body  that  the  success  of  the  dancers  surpassed  even 
that  of  the  singers,  and  Madame  du  Maine,  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  she  derived  from  the  performance,  expressed  to  the 
game  of  ninepins  her  regret  at  having  neglected  it  so  long, 
and  her  great  pleasure  in  making  its  acquaintance,  au¬ 
thorizing  it  from  this  time  forth,  in  virtue  of  her  power 
as  queen  of  the  Bees,  to  call  itself  the  noble  game  of  nine- 
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pins,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  in  any  way  inferior  to  its 
rival,  —  the  noble  game  of  goose. 

As  soon  as  this  favor  was  granted,  the  pins  gave  place 
to  new  personages,  who  had  just  approached  through  the 
broad  avenue.  These  personages,  seven  in  number,  were 
entirely  covered  with  furs,  which  concealed  their  forms, 
and  shaggy  caps,  which  hid  their  faces ;  they  walked 
slowly,  having  in  their  midst  a  sled  drawn  by  two  rein¬ 
deer,  which  indicated  that  they  were  a  deputation  from 
the  polar  regions.  In  fact,  it  was  an  embassy  which  the 
people  of  Greenland  had  sent  to  the  fairy  Ludovise.  This 
embassy  was  led  by  a  chief  wearing  a  long  cloak  lined 
with  sable,  and  a  fox-skin  cap  from  which  three  tails  were 
hanging,  —  one  over  each  shoulder,  and  the  third  down 
the  back.  Approaching  Madame  du  Maine,  the  chief 
bowed,  and  speaking  for  the  deputation,  — 

“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  the  Greenlanders  having  delib¬ 
erated,  in  a  general  national  assembly,  upon  sending  one 
of  their  chief  men  to  your  Most  Serene  Highness,  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  be  chosen  to  place  myself  at  their  head  and 
to  offer  you,  in  their  name,  the  sovereignty  of  their  States.” 

The  allusion  was  so  evident,  and  yet  so  safe,  that  a 
murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  whole  assembly, 
and  a  gracious  smile  touched  the  lips  of  the  beautiful 
fairy  Ludovise.  The  ambassador,  visibly  encouraged  by 
this  reception,  continued,  — 

“  Fame  has  told  us,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  snows,  in 
our  poor  little  corner  of  the  world,  of  the  charms,  the  vir¬ 
tues,  and  the  inclinations  of  your  Most  Serene  Highness. 
We  know  that  you  abhor  the  sun.” 

This  allusion  was  as  quickly  seized  on  as  the  first,  for 
the  sun  was  the  regent’s  device ;  and  as  we  have  said, 
Madame  du  Maine  was  well  known  for  her  predilection 
in  favor  of  night. 
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“  Consequently,  Madame,”  continued  the  ambassador, 
“  as  in  our  geographical  position  God  has  blessed  us  with 
six  months  of  night  and  six  months  of  twilight,  we  come 
to  propose  to  you  to  take  refuge  in  our  land  from  the  sun 
which  you  so  much  dislike ;  and  in  recompense  for  that 
which  you  leave  here,  we  offer  you  the  title  of  Queen  of 
the  Greenlanders.  We  are  certain  that  your  presence  will 
cause  our  arid  plains  to  flower,  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
your  laws  will  conquer  our  stubborn  spirit,  and  that, 
thanks  to  the  gentleness  of  your  reign,  we  shall  renounce 
a  liberty  less  sweet  than  your  rule.” 

“But,”  said  Madame  du  Maine,  “it  seems  to  me  that 
the  kingdom  you  offer  me  is  rather  distant ;  and  I  confess 
I  do  not  like  long  voyages.” 

“We  have  anticipated  your  reply,  Madame,”  replied 
the  ambassador ;  “  and  thanks  to  the  enchantments  of 
a  powerful  magician,  fearing  that,  more  immovable  than 
Mahomet,  you  might  not  wish  to  go  to  the  mountain,  we 
have  arranged  that  the  mountain  should  come  to  you. 
Holloa,  genii  of  the  Pole  !  ”  continued  the  chief,  describing 
some  cabalistic  circles  in  the  air  with  his  wand,  “  disclose 
to  all  eyes  the  palace  of  your  new  sovereign.” 

At  this  moment  fantastic  music  was  heard;  the  veil 
which  covered  the  pavilion  of  Aurora  was  raised  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  water  showed  the  reflection  of  a  light 
so  skilfully  shed  abroad  that  it  might  have  been  taken 
for  that  of  the  moon.  By  this  light  was  seen,  on  an 
island  of  ice  and  at  the  foot  of  a  snowy  peak,  the  palace 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Greenlanders,  to  which  led  a  bridge 
so  light  that  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  a  floating  cloud. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  general  acclamation,  the  ambassador 
took  from  the  hands  of  one  of  his  suite  a  crown,  which  he 
placed  on  the  duchess’s  head,  and  which  she  received  with 
as  haughty  a  gesture  as  though  it  had  been  a  real  crown. 
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Then,  getting  into  the  sledge,  she  went  toward  the  marine 
palace  ;  and  while  the  guards  prevented  the  crowd  from 
following  her  into  her  new  domain,  she  crossed  the  bridge 
and  entered  with  the  seven  ambassadors.  At  the  same 
instant  the  bridge  disappeared,  —  as  if,  by  an  allusion  not 
less  transparent  than  those  which  had  preceded,  the  skil¬ 
ful  machinist  had  wished  to  separate  the  past  from  the 
future,  —  and  fireworks  expressed  the  joy  of  the  Green¬ 
landers  at  seeing  their  new  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  Madame  du  Maine  was  introduced  by  an 
usher  into  the  most  retired  part  of  the  palace;  and  the 
seven  ambassadors  having  thrown  off  caps  and  cloaks,  she 
found  herself  surrounded  by  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  Car¬ 
dinal  Polignac,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  the  Comte  de 
Laval,  the  Baron  de  Yalef,  the  Chevalier  d’PIarmental,  and 
Malezieux.  As  to  the  usher,  who,  after  having  carefully 
closed  all  the  doors,  came  and  mixed  familiarly  with  all 
this  noble  assembly,  he  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
the  Abbe  Brigaud.  Everything  now  began  to  appear  in 
its  real  significance  ;  and  the  fete,  as  the  ambassadors  had 
done,  threw  off  mask  and  domino,  and  turned  openly  to 
conspiracy. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  duchess,  with  her  habitual 
vivacity,  “  we  have  not  an  instant  to  lose,  as  too  long  an 
absence  would  be  suspicious.  Let  every  one  tell  quickly 
what  he  has  done,  and  we  shall  know  then  where  we  are.” 

“Pardon,  Madame,”  said  the  prince;  “but  you  have 
spoken  to  me,  as  of  our  party,  of  a  man  whom  I  do  not 
see  here,  and  whom  I  am  distressed  not  to  recognize 
among  us.” 

“You  mean  the  Due  de  Richelieu1?”  replied  Madame 
du  Maine.  “  It  is  true  he  promised  to  come  ;  he  must 
have  been  detained  by  some  adventure.  We  shall  have  to 
do  without  him.” 
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“Yes,  certainly,”  replied  the  prince,  “if  he  does  not 
come,  we  must  do  without  him  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  deeply 
regret  his  absence.  The  regiment  which  he  commands  is 
at  Bayonne,  and  for  that  reason  might  be  very  useful  to 
us.  Give  orders,  I  beg,  Madame,  that  if  he  comes  he  is 
to  be  admitted  directly.” 

“  Abbe,”  said  Madame  du  Maine,  turning  to  Brigaud, 
“  you  heard  ;  tell  D’Avranclies.” 

The  abbe  went  out  to  execute  this  order. 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur,”  said  D’Harmental  to  Malezieux ; 
“hut  I  thought  six  weeks  ago  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
positively  refused  to  he  one  of  us.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Malezieux,  “because  he  knew  that  he 
was  intended  to  take  the  blue  ribbon  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  and  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  regent  just 
when  he  expected  the  Golden  Fleece  as  the  reward  of  that 
embassy.  But  since  then  the  regent  has  changed  his 
mind,  and  on  account  of  the  threatened  difficulties  with 
Spain  has  concluded  to  defer  sending  the  order ;  so  that 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  seeing  his  Golden  Fleece  put  off  till 
the  Greek  kalends,  has  come  hack  to  us.” 

“Your  Ilighness’s  order  has  been  transmitted  to  him 
whom  it  concerned,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  returning, 
“  and  if  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Richelieu  appears  at  Sceaux, 
lie  will  be  conducted  hither  immediately.” 

“Well,”  said  the  duchess,  “now  let  us  go  to  business. 
Come,  Laval,  begin.” 

“  I,  Madame,”  said  Laval,  “  as  you  know,  have  been  in 
Switzerland,  where,  with  the  King  of  Spain’s  name  and 
money,  I  raised  a  regiment  in  the  Grisons.  This  regi¬ 
ment  is  ready  to  enter  France  at  any  moment,  armed  and 
equipped,  and  waits  only  the  order  to  march.” 

“Very  good,  my  dear  Count,”  said  the  duchess;  “and 
if  you  do  not  think  it  below  a  Montmorency  to  he  colonel 
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of  a  regiment  while  waiting  for  something  better,  take  the 
command  of  this  one.  It  is  a  surer  way  of  getting  the 
Golden  Fleece  than  taking  the  Saint  Esprit  into  Spain.” 

“Madame,”  said  Laval,  “it  is  for  you  to  appoint  each 
one  to  the  place  you  have  reserved  for  him,  and  whatever 
you  may  appoint  will  he  gratefully  accepted  by  the  most 
humble  of  your  servants.” 

“  And  you,  Pompadour,”  said  Madame  du  Maine, 
thanking  Laval  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  “  what  have 
you  done  1  ” 

“  According  to  your  Highness’s  instructions,”  replied 
the  marquis,  “  I  went  to  Normandy,  where  I  procured 
the  signing  of  the  protest  by  the  nobility.  I  bring  you 
thirty-eight  good  signatures  ”  (he  drew  a  paper  from 
his  pocket).  “  Here  is  the  request  to  the  king,  and  here 
are  the  signatures.” 

The  duchess  snatched  the  paper  so  quickly  that  she 
almost  tore  it  ;  and  throwing  her  eyes  rapidly  over  it, 
“Yes,  yes,”  said  she,  “you  have  done  well  to  put  them 
so,  without  distinction  or  difference  of  rank,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  question  of  precedence.  Guillaume-Alexandre 
de  Vieux-Pont,  Pierre-Anne-Marie  de  la  Pailleterie,  De 
Beaufremont,  De  Latour-Dupin,  De  Chatillon.  Yes,  you 
are  right ;  these  are  the  best  and  most  faithful  names  in 
France.  Thanks,  Pompadour;  you  area  worthy  messen¬ 
ger.  Your  skill  shall  not  be  forgotten.  And  you,  Cheva¬ 
lier  1  ”  she  continued,  turning  to  D’Harmental  with  her 
irresistible  smile. 

“  I,  Madame,”  said  the  chevalier,  “  according  to  the 
orders  of  your  Highness,  left  for  Bretagne,  and  at  Nantes 
I  opened  my  despatches  and  became  acquainted  with  my 
instructions.” 

“Well?”  asked  the  duchess,  quickly. 

“Well,  Madame,”  replied  D’Harmental,  “I  have  been 
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as  successful  as  Messieurs  de  Laval  and  de  Pompadour. 

I  have  the  promises  of  Messieurs  de  Mont-Louis,  de 
Bonamour,  de  Pont-Callet,  and  de  Rohan-Soldue.  As 
soon  as  Spain  shows  a  squadron  in  sight  of  the  coasts, 
all  Bretagne  will  rise.” 

“You  see,  Prince!”  cried  the  duchess,  addressing 
Cellamare  with  an  accent  full  of  ambitious  joy,  “  every¬ 
thing  favors  us.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  prince;  “  but  these  four  gentlemen, 
influential  as  they  are,  are  not  all  that  we  must  have. 
There  are  Laguerche-Saint-Amant,  the  Bois-Davys,  De  la 
Bochefoucault-Gondral,  the  Decourts,  and  the  D’Erees, 
whom  it  would  be  important  to  gain.” 

“  It  is  done,  Prince,”  said  D’Harmental ;  “  here  are 
their  letters,”  and  taking  several  from  his  pocket,  he 
opened  three  of  them  at  random,  and  read  aloud  decla¬ 
rations  of  allegiance  and  promises  of  support  signed  by 
Marquis  Decourt,  La  Rocliefoucault-Gondral,  and  Comte 
d’Erea. 

“  Well,  Prince,”  cried  Madame  du  Maine,  “  what  do 
you  think  now  1  Besides  these  three  letters,  here  is  one 
from  Lavauguyon,  one  from  Bois-Davy,  one  from  Fumee. 
Stay,  Chevalier,  here  is  our  right  hand,  —  it  is  that  which 
holds  the  pen  ;  let  it  be  a  pledge  to  you  that  from  the  day 
on  which  its  signature  will  be  a  royal  signature  it  will 
have  nothing  to  refuse  to  you.” 

“  Thanks,  Madame,”  said  D’Harmental,  kissing  her 
hand  respectfully  ;  “  but  you  have  already  given  me  more 
than  I  deserve,  and  success  itself  will  recompense  me  so 
highly,  by  placing  your  Highness  in  your  proper  position, 
that  from  that  day  I  shall  have  nothing  left  to  desire.” 

“  And  now,  Yalef,  it  is  your  turn,”  continued  the 
duchess  ;  “  we  kept  you  till  the  last,  for  you  were  the 
most  important.  If  I  understood  rightly  your  signs 
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during  dinner,  you  are  not  displeased  with  their  Catholic 
Majesties.” 

“  What  would  your  Highness  say  to  a  letter  written  by 
his  Majesty  Philip  himself  1” 

“  Oh,  it  is  more  than  I  ever  dared  to  hope  for,”  cried 
Madame  du  Maine. 

“  Prince,”  said  Yalef,  passing  a  paper  to  Cellamare, 
“  you  know  his  Majesty’s  writing.  Assure  her  ltoyal 
Highness,  who  does  not  dare  to  believe  it,  that  this  letter 
is  written  entirely  by  his  own  hand.” 

“Entirely,”  said  Cellamare,  bowing  ;  “entirely,  —  it  is 
the  truth.” 

“And  to  whom  is  it  addressed  1  ”  asked  Madame  du 
Maine,  taking  it  from  the  prince’s  hands. 

“  To  King  Louis  XV.,  Madame,”  said  Yalef. 

“  Good  !  ”  said  the  duchess  ;  “  we  will  have  it,  presented 
to  his  Majesty  by  the  Marechal  de  Villeroy.  Let  us  see 
what  he  says.”  And  she  read  as  rapidly  as  the  obscurity 
of  the  writing  permitted  : 1  — 

The  Escurial,  March  16,  1718. 

Since  Providence  has  placed  me  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
I  have  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  obligations  of 
my  birth.  Louis  XIV.,  of  eternal  memory,  is  always  present 
to  my  mind.  I  seem  always  to  hear  that  great  prince,  at  the 
moment  of  our  separation,  saying  to  me,  “  The  Pyrenees  exist 
no  longer.”  Your  Majesty  is  the  only  descendant  of  my  elder 
brother,  whose  loss  I  feel  daily.  God  has  called  you  to  the 
succession  of  that  great  monarchy,  whose  glory  and  interests 
will  be  precious  to  me  till  my  death.  I  can  never  forget 
what  I  owe  to  your  Majesty,  to  my  country,  and  to  the 
memory  of  my  ancestors. 

My  dear  Spaniards,  who  love  me  tenderly,  and  who  are 
well  assured  of  my  love  for  them,  are  not  jealous  of  the  senti- 

i  This  letter,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  archives  of  foreign  affairs,  is 
actually  in  the  handwriting  of  Philip  V. 
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ments  which  I  hold  for  you,  and  are  well  assured  that  our 
union  is  the  base  of  public  tranquillity.  I  flatter  myself  that 
my  personal  interests  are  still  dear  to  a  nation  which  has 
nourished  me  in  its  bosom,  and  that  the  generous  nobility 
which  has  shed  so  much  blood  to  support  them  will  always 
look  with  love  on  a  king  who  feels  it  an  honor  to  be  obliged 
to  them,  and  to  have  been  born  among  them. 

“  This  is  addressed  to  you,  gentlemen,”  said  the  duchess, 
interrupting  herself,  and  looking  round  her;  then  she  con¬ 
tinued,  impatient  to  know  the  rest  of  the  letter  :  — 

What,  then,  can  your  faithful  subjects  think  of  a  treaty 
signed  against  me,  or  rather  against  yourself! 

Since  your  exhausted  finances  can  no  longer  support  the 
current  expenses  of  peace,  it  is  desired  that  you  should  unite 
with  my  most  mortal  enemy,  and  should  make  war  on  me  if 
I  do  not  consent  to  give  up  Sicily  to  the  archduke.  I  will 
never  subscribe  to  these  conditions ;  they  are  insupportable 
to  me. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  alliance. 
I  only  beg  your  Majesty  to  convoke  immediately  the  States- 
General  of  your  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  an  affair  of  so  great 
consequence. 

“  The  States-General !  ”  murmured  the  Cardinal  de 
Polignac. 

‘‘Well,  what  does  your  Eminence  say  to  the  States- 
General  ?  ”  interrupted  Madame  du  Maine,  impatiently. 
“  Has  this  measure  the  misfortune  not  to  meet  with  your 
approbation  1  ” 

“  I  neither  blame  nor  approve,  Madame,”  replied  the 
cardinal ;  “I  only  remember  that  the  same  convocation 
was  made  during  the  League,  and  that  Philip  II.  came 
off  badly.” 

“Men  and  times  are  changed,  Cardinal,”  replied  the 
duchess.  “We  are  not  in  1594,  but  in  1718.  Philip  II. 
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was  Flemish,  and  Philip  V.  is  French.  The  same  results 
cannot  take  place,  since  the  causes  are  different.”  And 
she  went  on  with  the  letter :  — 

I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  blood  which  unites  us,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  king  from  whom  we  have  our  origin,  in 
the  name  of  your  people  and  of  mine.  If  ever  there  was 
a  necessity  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  French  nation,  it  is 
now.  It  is  indispensable  to  learn  from  the  nation  itself  what 
it  thinks,  —  whether  it  wishes  to  declare  war  on  us.  As  I  am 
ready  to  expose  my  life  to  maintain  its  glory  and  interests,  I 
hope  that  you  will  reply  quickly  to  the  propositions  I  make 
to  you,  that  the  convocation  which  I  propose  to  you  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  unfortunate  results  which  threaten  us,  and  that  the 
forces  of  Spain  will  be  employed  only  to  sustain  the  greatness 
of  France,  and  to  fight  her  enemies,  as  I  shall  never  employ 
them  but  to  show  your  Majesty  the  sincere  regard  and  affec¬ 
tion  which  I  cherish  toward  you. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that,  gentlemen  1  Could  his 
Catholic  Majesty  do  more  for  us  l"  asked  Madame  du 
Maine. 

“  He  might  have  joined  to  this  letter  an  epistle  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  the  States-General,”  answered  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Polignac.  “That  epistle,  if  the  king  had  deigned 
to  send  it,  would  have  had  a  great  influence  on  their 
deliberations.” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  taking 
a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

“  What,  Prince  !  ”  cried  the  cardinal  ;  “  what  do  you 
say  1  ” 

“  I  say  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  your  Eminence,  and  has  sent  me  this  letter,  which  is 
the  complement  of  the  letter  brought  to  us  by  the  Baron 
de  Valef  ” 

“  Then  nothing  is  wanting  !  ”  cried  Madame  du  Maine. 
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“  We  want  Bayonne,”  said  the  Prince  de  Cellamare, 
shaking  his  head,  —  “Bayonne,  the  door  of  France.” 

At  this  moment  D’Avranches  entered,  announcing  the 
Due  de  Bichelieu. 

“  And  now,  Prince,  there  is  nothing  wanting,”  said  the 
Marquis  de  Pompadour,  laughing  ;  “  for  here  is  he  who 
has  the  key  to  the  door.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  DUC  DE  RICHELIEU. 

“  At  last  !  ”  cried  the  duchess,  seeing  Richelieu  enter. 
“Are  you,  then,  always  the  same  1  Your  friends  canuot 
count  on  you  any  more  than  your  mistresses.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  Madame,”  said  Richelieu,  approach¬ 
ing  the  duchess,  and  kissing  her  hand  with  an  easy 
familiarity  which  indicated  that  in  his  eyes  there  was  no 
difference  of  rank  among  women,  “  for  to-day,  more  than 
ever,  I  prove  to  your  Highness  that  I  can  reconcile 
everything.” 

“  Then  you  have  made  a  sacrifice  for  us,  Duke  1  ”  said 
Madame  du  Maine,  laughing. 

“  Ten  thousand  times  greater  than  you  can  imagine. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  have  left  1  ” 

“  Madame  de  Yillars  1  ”  asked  the  duchess. 

“  Oh,  no  !  better  than  that.” 

“  Madame  de  Duras  1  ” 

“  Ho.” 

“  Madame  de  Nesle  1  ” 

“Bah  !  ” 

“  Madame  de  Polignac  ?  Ah,  pardon,  Cardinal !  ” 

“Go  on.  It  does  not  concern  his  Eminence.” 

“  MadamG  de  Soubise,  Madame  de  Gabriant,  Madame 
de  Gace  1  ” 

“  No,  no,  no.” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais  1  ” 

“  I  have  not  seen  her  since  my  last  trip  to  the  Bastille,” 
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“  Madame  de  Berri  1  ” 

“  You  know  well  that  since  Riom  has  taken  to  beating 
her  she  is  madly  in  love  with  him.” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  intend  her  for  my  wife  when  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  I  am  a  Spanish  prince.  No,  Madame ;  I 
have  left  for  your  Highness  the  two  most  charming 
grisettes  —  ” 

“  Grisettes  !  Ah,  fie  !  ”  cried  the  duchess,  with  an  in¬ 
describable  disdain  ;  “  I  did  not  think  that  you  descended 
to  such  creatures.” 

“  Creatures  !  Two  charming  women,  — -  Madame  Miche- 
lin  and  Madame  Renaud.  Do  you  not  know  them?  Ma¬ 
dame  Michelin,  a  beautiful  blonde  ;  her  husband  is  a  carpet 
manufacturer ;  I  recommend  him  to  you,  Duchess.  Ma¬ 
dame  Renaud,  an  adorable  brunette,  with  blue  eyes  and 
black  lashes,  and  whose  husband  is  —  I  don’t  remember 
just  what  —  ” 

“  What  Monsieur  Michelin  is  probably,”  said  Pompa¬ 
dour,  laughing. 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  replied  Madame  du  Maine, 
who  had  lost  all  curiosity  concerning  Richelieu’s  love  ad¬ 
ventures  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  they  were  outside  a 
certain  social  circle,  “  may  I  venture  to  remind  you  that 
we  met  here  on  important  business?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  we  are  conspiring,  are  we  not?  ” 

“  Had  you  forgotten  it  ?  ” 

“  Faith  !  a  conspiracy  is  not  one  of  the  gayest  things  in 
the  world,  therefore  I  forget  whenever  I  can  that  I  am 
conspiring ;  but  that  is  nothing,  —  whenever  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  I  can  come  back  to  it.  Now  let  us  see ;  how  does 
the  conspiracy  go  on  ?  ” 

“  Here,  Duke,  look  at  these  letters,  and  you  will  know 
as  much  as  we  do.” 
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“  Oh,  your  Highness  must  excuse  me,”  said  Richelieu  ; 
“  but  really  I  do  not  read  even  those  which  are  addressed 
to  me,  and  I  have  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  the  most 
charming  styles  of  penmanship,  which  I  am  keeping  to 
amuse  my  old  days.  Here,  Malezieux,  you  who  are  clear¬ 
ness  itself,  give  me  a  report.” 

“Well,  these  letters  are  the  engagements  of  the  Bre¬ 
tagne  nobles  to  sustain  the  rights  of  her  Highness.” 

“  Very  good.” 

“  This  paper  is  the  protest  of  the  nobility.” 

“  Oh,  give  it  to  me  !  I  protest.” 

“But  you  do  not  know  against  what.” 

“Never  mind;  I  protest  all  the  same.”  And  taking 
the  paper,  he  wrote  his  name  after  that  of  Guillaume- 
Antoine  de  Chastellux,  which  was  the  last  signature. 

“  Let  him  alone,  Madame,”  said  Cellamare  to  the 
duchess ;  “  Richelieu’s  name  is  useful  everywhere.” 

“  And  this  letter  1  ”  asked  the  duke,  pointing  to  the 
missive  of  Philip  Y. 

“  That  letter,”  continued  Malezieux,  “  is  written  by 
King  Philip  himself.” 

“  Then  his  Catholic  Majesty  writes  worse  than  I  do,” 
answered  Richelieu.  “  That  pleases  me ;  Raife  always 
says  it  is  impossible.” 

“  If  the  letter  is  badly  written,  the  news  it  contains  is 
none  the  less  good,”  said  Madame  du  Maine,  “for  it  is 
a  letter  begging  the  King  of  France  to  assemble  the  States- 
General  to  oppose  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance.” 

“And  is  your  Highness  sure  of  the  States-General  1  ” 

“  Here  is  the  protest  which  pledges  the  nobility.  The 
cardinal  answers  for  the  clergy,  and  there  remains  only 
the  army.” 

“  The  army,”  said  Laval,  “  is  my  affair.  I  have  the 
signatures  of  twenty-two  colonels.” 
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“  First,”  said  Richelieu,  “  I  answer  for  my  regiment, 
which  is  at  Bayonne,  and  which  consequently  is  able 
to  be  of  great  service  to  us.” 

“Yes,”  said  Gellamare,  “and  we  reckon  on  it;  but  I 
heard  that  there  was  a  question  of  changing  the  garrison.” 

“  Seriously  1  ” 

“  Very  seriously.  You  understand,  Duke  1  We  must 
be  beforehand.” 

“Of  course!  We  must  act  at  once.  Give  me  paper 
and  ink ;  I  will  write  to  the  Due  de  Berwick.  At  the 
moment  of  commencing  a  campaign,  no  one  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  my  begging  not  to  be  removed  from  the  theatre 
of  war.” 

The  duchess  hastened  to  give  Richelieu  what  he  asked, 
and  taking  a  pen,  presented  it  to  him  herself.  The  duke 
bowed,  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  :  — 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  Berwick,  Peer  and  Marshal  of 
France,1  —  As  my  regiment,  Monsieur,  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  moved,  and  as  new  regimentals  have  just  been  ordered 
for  it,  which  it  must  entirely  lose  if  before  they  are  finished  it 
should  be  obliged  to  make  any  movement,  I  have  the  honor 
to  beg,  Monsieur,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  allow  it  to  remain 
at  Bayonne  until  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  regimentals 
will  be  completed.  And  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  with  all 
possible  consideration,  Monsieur, 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Due  de  Richelieu. 

“Now  read,  Madame,”  continued  the  duke,  passing  the 
paper  to  Madame  du  Maine.  “  After  that  precaution  the 
regiment  will  not  stir  from  Bayonne.” 

The  duchess  took  the  letter,  read  it,  and  passed  it  to 

1  The  Due  de  Berwick  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
king’s  armies,  in  case  war  should  break  out,  and  had  accepted,  although 
Philip  V.  had  named  him  grandee  of  Spain,  duke  and  chevalier  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 
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her  neighbor,  who  passed  it  on,  so  that  it  made  the  round 
of  the  table.  Malezieux,  who  had  it  last,  could  not  re¬ 
press  a  slight  smile. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  le  Poete,”  said  Richelieu,  “you  are 
laughing;  I  suppose  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend 
that  ridiculous  prude  called  orthography.  You  know  I 
am  a  gentleman,  and  they  forgot  to  teach  me  French, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  for  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year 
I  could  always  have  a  valet-de-chambre,  who  would  write 
my  letters  and  make  my  verses.  This  will  not  prevent 
me,  my  dear  Malezieux,  from  being  in  the  Academy,  not 
only  before  you,  but  before  Voltaire.” 

“  In  which  case,  will  your  valet-de-chambre  write  your 
discourse  1  ” 

“  He  is  working  at  it ;  and  you  will  see  that  it  will 
not  be  worse  than  those  that  some  academicians  of  my 
acquaintance  have  written  themselves.” 

“Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  Madame  du  Maine,  “it  will 
doubtless  be  a  curious  thing  to  see  your  reception  into  the 
illustrious  body  of  which  you  speak,  and  I  promise  you  to 
employ  myself  from  and  after  to-morrow  in  procuring  a 
seat  for  that  day ;  but  this  evening  we  are  occupied  with 
other  things.” 

“  Well,”  said  Richelieu,  “  speak  ;  I  listen.  What  have 
you  resolved  1  ” 

“  To  obtain  from  the  king,  by  means  of  these  two  let¬ 
ters,  the  convocation  of  the  States-General ;  then,  sure  as 
we  are  of  the  three  orders,  we  depose  the  regent,  and 
name  Philip  X.  in  his  place.” 

“And  as  Philip  V.  cannot  leave  Madrid,  he  gives  us 
full  powers,  and  we  govern  France  in  his  stead.  Well,  it 
is  not  badly  arranged,  all  that ;  but  to  convoke  the  States- 
General  you  must  have  an  order  from  the  king.” 

“  The  king  will  sign  it.” 
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“  Without  the  regent’s  knowledge  1  ” 

“  Without  the  regent’s  knowledge.” 

“  Then  you  have  promised  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  to  make 
him  a  cardinal.” 

“  No  ;  but  I  will  promise  Villeroy  a  title  and  the  Golden 
Fleece.” 

“  I  am  afraid,  Madame,”  said  the  Prince  de  Cellamare, 
“  that  all  this  will  not  determine  the  marshal  to  assume  so 
grave  a  responsibility.” 

“  It  is  not  the  marshal  we  want ;  it  is  his  wife.” 

“  Ah  !  you  remind  me,”  said  Richelieu  ;  “  I  under¬ 
take  it.” 

“  You  !  ”  said  the  duchess,  with  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  Madame,”  replied  Richelieu,  “  you  have  your 
correspondence  ;  I  have  mine.  I  have  seen  seven  or  eight 
letters  that  your  Highness  has  received  to-day.  Will  your 
Highness  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  one  I  received 
yesterday  1  ” 

“  Is  this  letter  for  me  only,  or  may  it  be  read  aloud  1  ” 

“We  are  among  persons  who  are  discreet,  are  we  not!” 
said  Richelieu,  looking  round  him. 

“  I  think  so,”  replied  the  duchess  ;  “  besides,  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  —  ” 

The  duchess  took  the  letter,  and  read  :  — 

Monsieur  le  Due,  —  I  am  a  woman  of  my  word.  My 
husband  is  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  little  journey  you 
know  of.  To-morrow,  at  eleven  o’clock,  I  shall  be  at  home 
for  you  only.  Do  not  think  that  I  decide  on  this  step  without 
having  put  all  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  Monsieur  de 
Villeroy.  I  begin  to  fear  for  him,  as  you  may  have  under¬ 
taken  to  punish  him.  Come,  then,  at  the  appointed  hour,  to 
prove  to  me  that  I  am  not  too  much  to  blame  in  conspiring 
with  you  against  my  lord  and  master. 

“  Ah !  pardon  :  that  is  not  the  one  I  intended  to  show 
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you  ;  that  is  the  one  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Here 
is  yesterday’s.” 

I  lie  Duchesse  du  Maine  took  the  second  letter,  and  read 
as  follows  :  — 

My  dear  Armand,  — 

“  Is  this  the  right  one,  or  are  you  mistaken  again  1  ” 
said  the  duchess  to  Richelieu. 

“  No,  no  ;  this  time  it  is  right.” 

The  duchess  went  on  :  — 

My  dear  Armand,  —  You  are  a  dangerous  advocate  when 
you  plead  against  Monsieur  de  Villeroy.  I  need  to  exaggerate 
your  talents  to  diminish  my  weakness.  You  had,  in  my  heart, 
a  judge  interested  in  your  gaining  your  cause.  Come  to-mor¬ 
row  to  plead  again,  and  I  will  give  you  an  audience. 

“  And  have  you  been  there  1  ” 

“Certainly,  Madame.” 

“  And  the  duchess  1  ” 

“  Will  do,  I  hope,  all  we  desire ;  and  as  she  makes  her 
husband  do  whatever  she  likes,  we  shall  have  our 
order  for  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  on  his 
return.” 

“  And  when  will  he  return  1  ” 

“  In  a  week.” 

“  And  can  you  be  faithful  all  that  time  1  ” 

“  Madame,  when  I  have  undertaken  a  cause,  I  am  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  forward  it.” 

“  Then  we  may  count  on  your  word  1  ” 

“  I  pledge  myself.” 

“  You  hear,  gentlemen  1  ”  said  the  Duchesse  du  Maine. 

“  Let  us  continue  to  work,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  Yon, 
Laval,  act  on  the  army.  You,  Pompadour,  on  the  nobil¬ 
ity.  You,  Cardinal,  on  the  clergy  ;  and  we  will  leave  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  to  act  on  Madame  de  Villeroy.” 
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“  And  for  what  day  is  our  next  meeting  fixed  1  ”  asked 
Cellamare. 

“All  depends  on  circumstances,  Prince,”  replied  the 
duchess.  “At  any- rate,  if  I  have  not  time  to  give  you 
notice,  I  will  send  for  you  by  the  same  carriage  and  the 
same  coachman  who  took  you  to  the  Arsenal  the  first 
time  you  came  there.”  Then  turning  toward  Richelieu, 
“You  give  us  the  rest  of  the  evening,  Duke?” 

“I  ask  your  pardon,”  replied  Richelieu;  “but  it  is 
absolutely  impossible.  I  am  expected  in  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfans.” 

“  What !  have  you  resumed  relations  with  Madame  de 
Sabran  1  ” 

“  They  were  never  broken,  Madame.” 

“Take  care,  Duke;  that  looks  like  constancy.” 

“  No,  Madame  ;  it  is  calculation.” 

“  Ah  !  I  see  that  you  are  in  the  way  to  become  devoted.” 

“I  never  do  things  by  halves,  Madame.” 

“Well,  we  will  follow  your  example,  Monsieur  le  Due. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  here  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  we  should,  I  think,  return  to  the  gardens, 
that  our  absence  may  not  be  too  much  noticed.  Besides, 
I  think  the  Goddess  of  Night  is  on  the  shore,  waiting  to 
thank  us  for  the  preference  we  have  given  her  over  the 
sun,  and  it  would  not  be  polite  to  keep  her  waiting.” 

“  With  your  permission,  however,  Madame,”  said  Laval, 
“  I  must  detain  you  a  moment  to  submit  to  you  the  em¬ 
barrassment  in  which  I  am  placed.” 

“  Speak,  Count,”  replied  the  duchess  ;  “  to  what  does 
it  relate  1  ” 

“  It  relates  to  our  requests,  our  protests,  our  memorials. 
It  was  agreed,  if  you  remember,  that  they  should  be 
printed  by  workmen  who  could  not  read.” 

“  Weill” 
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“  I  bought  a  press,  and  established  it  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house  behind  the  Val-de-Grace.  I  enlisted  the  necessary 
workmen,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  had  the  most 
satisfactory  results ;  but  the  noise  of  our  machine  has 
given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  we  were  coining  false 
money,  and  yesterday  the  police  made  a  descent  on  the 
house.  Fortunately  there  was  time  to  stop  the  work  and 
roll  a  bed  over  the  trap,  so  that  they  discovered  nothing. 
But  as  the  visit  might  be  renewed,  and  with  a  less  fortu¬ 
nate  result,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  dismissed  the 
workmen,  buried  the  press,  and  had  all  the  proofs  taken 
to  my  own  house.” 

“  And  you  did  well,  Count,”  cried  the  Cardinal  de 
Polignac. 

“  But  what  are  we  to  do  now  1  ”  asked  Madame  du  Maine. 

“Have  the  press  taken  to  my  house,”  said  Pompadour. 

“  Or  mine,”  said  Yalef. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Malezieux  ;  “  a  press  is  too  dangerous  a 
means.  One  of  the  police  may  easily  slip  in  among  the 
workmen,  and  all  will  be  lost.  Besides,  there  cannot  be 
much  left  to  print.” 

“  The  greater  part  is  done,”  said  Laval. 

“  Well,”  continued  Malezieux,  “  my  advice  is,  as  be¬ 
fore,  to  employ  some  intelligent  copyist,  whose  silence  we 
can  buy.” 

“Yes,  this  will  be  much  safer,”  said  Polignac. 

“  But  where  can  we  find  such  a  man1?”  said  the  prince. 
“  It  is  not  an  affair  on  which  we  can  employ  the  first 
comer.” 

“  If  I  dared  —  ”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud. 

“  Dare,  Abbe,  dare  !  ”  said  the  duchess. 

“I  should  say  that  I  know  the  man  you  want.” 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you,”  said  Pompadour,  “  that  the  abbe 
is  a  valuable  maul” 
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“  But  is  he  really  what  we  want  1”  said  Polignac. 

“  Oh,  if  your  Eminence  had  him  made  on  purpose  he 
could  not  do  better,”  said  Brigaud.  “A  true  machine, 
who  will  write  everything  and  read  nothing.” 

“  But  as  a  still  greater  precaution,”  said  the  prince,  “  we 
might  put  the  most  important  papers  into  Spanish.” 

“  Then,  Prince,”  said  Brigaud,  “  I  will  send  him  to 
you.” 

“No,  no  !  ”  said  Cellamare;  “he  must  not  set  his  foot 
within  the  Spanish  embassy.  It  must  be  done  through 
some  third  party.” 

“  Yes,  yes  !  we  will  arrange  all  that,”  said  the  duchess. 
“The  man  is  found,  —  that  is  the  principal  thing.  You 
answer  for  him,  Brigaud  V’ 

“I  do,  Madame.” 

“  That  is  all  we  require.  And  now  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  us  any  longer,”  continued  the  duchess.  “  Monsieur 
d’Harmental,  give  me  your  arm,  I  beg.” 

The  chevalier  hastened  to  obey  Madame  du  Maine,  who 
seized  this  opportunity  to  express  her  gratitude  for  the 
courage  he  had  shown  in  the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  and 
his  skill  in  Brittany.  At  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  the 
Greenland  envoys  —  now  dressed  simply  as  guests  — 
found  a  little  galley  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  shore. 
Madame  du  Maine  entered  first,  seating  D’Harmental  by 
her,  leaving  Malezieux  to  do  the  honors  to  Cellamare 
and  Richelieu. 

As  the  duchess  had  said,  the  Goddess  of  Night, 
dressed  in  black  gauze  spangled  with  golden  stars,  was 
waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  accompanied  by 
the  twelve  Hours  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  duchess  wras  near 
enough  to  hear  them,  they  began  to  sing  a  cantata  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  subject.  The  cantata  opened  with  a 
chorus  of  four  verses,  to  which  succeeded  a  solo,  followed 
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by  a  second  chorus,  and  all  in  so  exquisite  taste  that 
every  one  turned  toward  Malezieux,  the  director  of  the 
entertainment,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  At 
the  first  notes  of  the  solo  D’Harmental  started,  for  the 
voice  of  the  singer  had  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  another 
voice,  well  known  to  him  and  dear  to  his  recollection, 
that  —  however  improbable  was  Bathilde’s  presence  at 
Sceaux  —  he  rose  involuntarily  to  look  for  the  person 
whose  accents  had  so  singularly  moved  him.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  spite  of  the  torches  which  the  Hours,  her 
subjects,  held,  he  could  not  distinguish  the  goddess’s 
features,  which  were  covered  with  a  long  veil,  similar  to 
her  dress.  He  could  only  hear  that  pure,  flexible,  sono¬ 
rous  voice  rise  and  fall  with  that  free,  well-trained,  and 
facile  utterance  which  he  had  so  much  admired  when  he 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hue  du  Temps-Perdu ; 
and  every  tone  of  that  voice,  becoming  more  distinct  as 
he  approached  the  shore,  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  made  him  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  At 
length  the  solo  ceased,  and  the  chorus  resumed,  but 
D’Harmental,  still  standing,  and  insensible  to  all  other 
thoughts,  continued  to  follow  in  remembrance  the  voice 
that  had  ceased  and  the  notes  that  were  no  longer 
heard. 

“  Well,  Monsieur  d’Harmental,”  said  the  duchess,  “  are 
you  so  accessible  to  the  charms  of  music  that  you  forget 
that  you  are  my  cavalier  1  ” 

“Oh,  pardon,  Madame  !”  said  D’Harmental,  leaping  to 
the  shore,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  duchess ;  “  but 
I  thought  I  recognized  that  voice,  and  I  confess  it  brought 
to  me  memories  so  powerful  —  ” 

“That  proves  that  you  are  an  habitue  of  the  opera,  my 
dear  Chevalier,  and  that  you  appreciate,  as  it  deserves, 
Mademoiselle  Bury’s  talent.” 
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“What!  is  that  voice  Mademoiselle  Bury’s?”  asked 
D’Harmental,  with,  astonishment. 

“It  is,  Monsieur;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,” 
replied  the  duchess,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  a  degree 
of  displeasure,  “  permit  me  to  take  Laval’s  arm  or  Pom¬ 
padour’s,  that  you  may  go  and  assure  yourself  of  it.” 

“  Oh,  Madame,”  said  D’Harmental,  respectfully  retaining 
the  hand  she  was  about  to  withdraw,  “pray  excuse  me. 
We  are  in  the  gardens  of  Armida,  and  a  moment  of  error 
may  be  permitted  among  so  many  enchantments ;  ”  and 
presenting  his  arm  again  to  the  duchess,  he  conducted 
her  toward  the  chateau. 

At  this  instant  a  feeble  cry  was  heard,  and  feeble  as 
it  was,  it  reached  D’Harmental’s  heart,  and  he  turned 
involuntarily. 

“  What  is  it  1  ”  asked  the  duchess,  with  an  uneasiness 
mixed  with  impatience. 

“  Nothing,  nothing,”  said  Richelieu  ;  “  it  is  little  Bury, 
who  has  the  vapors.  Make  yourself  easy,  Madame.  I 
know  the  disease  ;  it  is  not  dangerous.  If  you  particu¬ 
larly  wish  it,  I  will  even  go  to-morrow  to  learn  how 
she  is.” 

Two  hours  after  this  little  accident  —  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  fete  in  any  way  —  D’Harmental 
was  brought  back  to  Paris  by  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  and  re¬ 
entered  his  little  attic  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  six  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

JEALOUSY. 

The  first  sensation  D’Harmental  experienced  on  returning 
was  one  of  inexpressible  satisfaction  at  finding  himself 
again  in  that  little  room  so  filled  with  recollections. 
Though  he  had  been  absent  from  it  six  weeks,  one  might 
have  supposed  that  he  had  left  it  only  the  day  before, 
since,  thanks  to  the  almost  maternal  care  of  Madame 
Denis,  everything  was  in  its  accustomed  place.  D’Har¬ 
mental  remained  an  instant,  his  candle  in  his  hand,  look¬ 
ing  around  him  with  a  look  almost  of  ecstasy.  All  the 
other  impressions  of  his  life  were  effaced  by  those  which 
he  had  experienced  in  this  little  corner  of  the  world. 
Then  he  ran  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  threw  an  in¬ 
describable  look  of  love  toward  the  darkened  windows  of 
his  neighbor.  Doubtless  Bathilde  slept  the  sleep  of  an 
angel,  unaware  that  D’Harmental  was  there  trembling 
with  love  and  hope. 

He  remained  thus  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  breathing 
with  full  respirations  the  air  of  night,  which  had  never 
seemed  to  him  so  pure  and  fresh,  and  gazing  alternately 
at  Batbilde’s  window  and  at  the  sky.  Only  then  did  he 
comprehend  to  what  degree  Bathilde  had  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  his  life,  and  how  deep  and  strong  was  his  love 
for  her. 

At  length,  however,  D’Harmental  reflected  that  he 
could  not  spend  the  entire  night  at  his  window,  and 
closing  it,  he  went  back  into  his  room,  —  still  to  trace 
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the  recollections  which  his  return  to  that  little  chamber 
had  awakened  in  his  heart.  He  opened  his  piano,  and 
passed  his  fingers  over  the  keys,  at  the  risk  of  again 
arousing  the  anger  of  the  lodger  on  the  third  floor.  From 
the  piano  he  passed  to  the  unfinished  portrait  of  Bathilde. 
There  were  still  the  beautiful  and  pure  young  girl  and 
Mirza’s  wild  and  whimsical  head.  At  length,  after  paus¬ 
ing  for  a  last  time  before  every  object,  he  lay  down  and 
addressed  himself  to  sleep,  dwelling  still  in  memory  on 
the  solo  sung  by  Mademoiselle  Bury,  whom  at  last,  in 
that  vague  twilight  of  thought  which  precedes  complete 
extinction,  he  fully  identified  with  Bathilde. 

When  he  awoke,  D’Harmental  jumped  from  his  bed 
and  ran  to  the  window.  The  day  appeared  already 
advanced,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly ;  yet 
Bathikle’s  window  remained  hermetically  closed.  The 
chevalier  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  ten  o’clock,  and  he 
began  to  dress.  We  have  already  admitted  that  he  was 
not  free  from  a  certaiu  almost  feminine  coquetry ;  but 
this  was  the  fault  of  the  time,  when  affectation  entered 
into  everything,  even  passion.  But  this  time  it  was  not 
a  melancholy  expression  on  which  he  reckoned.  The  joy 
of  return  had  given  to  his  face  a  charming  expression  of 
happiness,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  glance  from  Bathilde 
would  crown  him  king  of  the  creation.  This  glance  he 
came  to  the  window  to  seek,  but  Bathilde’s  remained 
closed.  D’Harmental  opened  his,  hoping  that  the  noise 
would  attract  her  attention ;  nothing  stirred.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  an  hour ;  diiring  this  hour  there  was  not 
even  a  breath  of  wind  to  move  the  curtains;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  young  girl’s  room  had  been  abandoned.  He 
coughed,  opened  and  closed  the  window,  detached  little 
pieces  of  plaster  from  the  wall,  and  threw  them  against 
the  panes,  —  all  in  vain. 
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To  surprise  succeeded  uneasiness ;  this  window  so  obsti¬ 
nately  closed  must  indicate  absence,  if  not  misfortune. 
Bathilde  absent !  Where  could  she  be  1  What  had 
happened  to  disturb  her  calm,  regular  life!  Where  could 
he  seek  information!  No  one  but  Madame  Denis  could 
know.  It  was  quite  natural  that  D’Harmental  should  pay 
a  visit  to  his  landlady  on  his  return,  and  he  accordingly 
went  down.  Madame  Denis  had  not  seen  him  since  the 
day  of  the  breakfast.  She  had  not  forgotten  his  attention 
when  she  fainted.  She  received  him  therefore  like  the 
prodigal  son. 

Fortunately  for  D’Harmental,  the  young  ladies  were 
occupied  with  a  drawing-lesson,  and  Boniface  was  at  his 
office,  so  that  he  saw  no  one  but  his  hostess.  The  conver¬ 
sation  fell  naturally  on  the  order  and  neatness  of  his  room 
during  his  absence  ;  from  this  the  transition  was  easy  to 
the  question  if  the  opposite  lodging  had  changed  tenants. 
Madame  Denis  replied  that  she  had  seen  Bathilde  at  the 
window  the  morning  before ;  and  that  in  the  evening  her 
son  had  met  Buvat  returning  from  his  office,  but  had 
noticed  in  him  a  singular  air  of  pride  and  hauteur. 

This  was  all  D’Harmental  wished  to  know.  Bathilde 
was  in  Paris  and  at  home  ;  chance  had  not  yet  directed  her 
looks  toward  that  window  so  long  closed,  and  that  room 
so  long  empty.  He  took  leave  of  Madame  Denis  with  an 
effusion  of  gratitude  which  she  was  far  from  attributing 
to  its  true  cause. 

On  the  landing  D’Harmental  met  the  Abbe  Brigaud, 
who  was  coming  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  Madame  Denis. 
The  abbe  asked  if  he  was  going  home,  and  promised  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  On  entering  his  room,  D’Harmental  went 
straight  to  the  window.  Nothing  was  changed  in  regard 
to  his  neighbor ;  her  curtains  were  still  scrupulously 
closed.  Decidedly  this  reserve  was  intentional.  D’Har- 
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mental  resolved  to  employ  the  last  means  which  he  had 
reserved.  He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  after  a  brilliant 
prelude  sang  the  air  of  the  cantata  of  “  Night  ”  which  he 
had  heard  the  evening  before,  and  of  which  he  had  re' 
tained  every  note  in  his  memory.  Meanwhile  he  did  not 
lose  sight  for  an  instant  of  the  inexorable  window  ;  but 
there  was  no  sign.  The  opposite  room  had  no  echo. 

But  failing  of  the  result  which  he  intended,  D’Har- 
mental  had  produced  an  effect  which  he  did  not  intend. 
Hearing  applause,  he  turned  round,  and  saw  the  Abbe 
Brigaud  behind  him.  “  Ah,  it  is  you,  Abbe  !  ”  said  he, 
rising  and  going  quickly  to  close  the  window  ;  “  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  so  great  a  lover  of  music.” 

“Nor  I  that  you  were  so  good  a  musician.  Peste ! 
my  dear  pupil;  an  air  you  heard  only  once!  It  is 
wonderful  !  ’ 

“  I  thought  it  very  beautiful,  Abbe  ;  and  as  I  have  a  very 
good  memory  for  sounds,  I  retained  it.” 

“And  then  it  was  so  admirably  sung  ;  wras  it  not?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  D’Harmental ;  “  Mademoiselle  Bury  has  an 
exquisite  voice,  and  the  first  time  she  sings  I  shall  go  in¬ 
cognito  to  the  opera.” 

“  Is  it  that  voice  you  want  to  hear  1  ”  asked  Brigaud. 

“  Yes.” 

“You  need  not  go  to  the  opera  for  that.” 

“And  where  must  I  go  1” 

“  Nowhere.  Stay  here.  You  are  in  the  boxes.” 

“  What !  The  Goddess  of  Night  —  ” 

“  Is  your  neighbor.” 

“  Bathilde  !  ”  cried  D’Harmental.  “  Then  I  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  ;  I  recognized  her.  But  it  is  impossible  !  How 
could  she  have  been  there  1  ” 

“First  of  all,”  said  the  abbb,  “nothing  is  impossible  in 
these  times ;  remember  that,  before  you  deny  or  undertake 
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anything.  Believe  that  everything  is  possible ;  it  is  the 
way  to  succeed  in  everything.” 

“But  Bathilde  1  ” 

“Yes:  does  it  not  appear  strange  at  first  view?  Well, 
nothing  is  more  simple.  But  it  does  not  interest  you, 
Chevalier ;  let  us  talk  of  something  else.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Abbe  !  you  are  strangely  mistaken;  I  am 
deeply  interested.” 

“Well,  my  dear  pupil,  since  you  are  so  curious,  this  is 
the  whole  affair.  The  Abbe  de  Chaulieu  knows  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Bathilde;  is  not  that  your  neighbor’s  name?” 

“  Yes.  How  does  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu  know  her  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  very  naturally.  The  guardian  of  this  charming 
child  is,  as  you  know,  or  do  not  know,  one  of  the  best 
writers  and  copyists  in  the  capital.  The  Abbe  de  Chaulieu 
wants  some  one  to  copy  his  poetry,  since,  being  blind,  he 
is  obliged  to  dictate  in  the  first  instance  to  a  little  lackey 
who  cannot  spell ;  and  he  has  confided  this  important  task 
to  Buvat.  By  this  means  he  has  become  acquainted  with 
Mademoiselle  Bathilde.” 

“  But  all  this  does  not  explain  how  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde  came  to  Sceaux.” 

“  Stop  ;  every  history  has  its  beginning,  its  middle,  and 
its  termination.” 

“  Abbe,  you  will  make  me  swear.” 

“  Patience,  patience  !  ” 

“  Go  on  ;  I  listen  to  you.” 

“  Well,  having  made  Mademoiselle  Bathilde’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  like  the  rest,  has  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  charms ;  for  you  know  there  is  a  sort  of 
magic  attached  to  the  young  person  in  question,  and  that 
no  one  can  see  her  without  loving  her.” 

“  I  know  it,”  murmured  D’Harmental. 

“  Then,  as  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  is  full  of  talent,  and 
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not  only  sings  like  a  nightingale,  but  draws  like  an  angel, 
Chaulieu  spoke  of  her  so  enthusiastically  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay  that  she  thought  of  employing  her  for  the 
costumes  of  the  different  personages  in  the  fete.” 

“All  this  does  not  tell  me  that  it  was  Batbilde  and  not 
Mademoiselle  Bury  who  sang  last  night.” 

“  We  are  coming  to  it.” 

“  Well  1  ” 

“  It  happened  that  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  took  a  violent  fancy  to  the  little  magician. 
Instead  of  sending  her  away  after  the  costumes  were 
designed,  she  kept  her  three  days  at  Sceaux.  She  was 
still  there  day  before  yesterday,  closeted  with  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Launay,  when  some  one  entered  with  a  bewildered 
air  to  announce  to  your  Bat  that  the  director  of  the 
opera  wished  to  speak  to  her  on  a  matter  of  importance. 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  went  out,  leaving  Bathilde  alone. 
Bathilde,  to  amuse  herself,  went  to  the  piano,  and  finding 
both  the  instrument  and  her  voice  in  good  order,  began  to 
sing  a  grand  air  from  some  opera,  and  with  such  perfection 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  returning  and  hearing  this 
unexpected  song,  opened  the  door  softly,  listened  to  the 
air,  and  threw  her  arms  round  the  beautiful  singer’s  neck, 
crying  out  that  she  could  save  her  life.  Bathilde,  aston¬ 
ished,  asked  in  what  manner  she  could  render  her  so  great 
a  service.  Then  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  told  her  that  she 
had  engaged  Mademoiselle  Bury  of  the  opera  to  sing  the 
cantata  of  ‘  Night  ’  on  the  succeeding  evening,  and  she  had 
fallen  ill  and  sent  to  say  that  to  her  great  regret  her  royal 
Highness  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  could  not  rely  upon  her ; 
so  that  there  would  be  no  ‘  Night,’  and  consequently  no 
fete,  if  Bathilde  would  not  have  the  extreme  goodness  to 
undertake  the  aforesaid  cantata. 

“  Bathilde,  as  you  may  suppose,  defended  herself  with 
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all  her  might,  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  that  she 
should  thus  sing  music  which  she  did  not  know.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Launay  put  the  cantata  before  her.  Bathilde 
said  that  the  music  seemed  terribly  difficult.  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay  answered  that  for  a  musician  of  Bathilde’s 
powers  nothing  was  difficult.  Bathilde  got  up.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Launay  made  her  sit  down  again.  Bathilde  clasped 
her  hands.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  unclasped  them  and 
placed  them  on  the  piano.  The  piano,  being  touched,  gave 
out  a  sound.  Bathilde,  in  spite  of  herself,  played  the  first 
bar,  then  the  second,  then  the  whole  cantata.  Then  she 
attacked  the  song,  and  sang  it  to  the  end  with  an  admi¬ 
rable  justness  of  intonation  and  beauty  of  expression. 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  was  enchanted.  Madame  du 
Maine  arrived  in  despair  at  what  she  had  heard  about 
Mademoiselle  Bury.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  begged 
Bathilde  to  begin  the  cantata  again.  Bathilde  did  not 
dare  to  refuse ;  she  played  and  sang  like  an  angel.  Madame 
du  Maine  joined  her  prayers  to  those  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay.  You  know,  Chevalier,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  Madame  du  Maine  anything. 

“  Poor  Bathilde  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  she  consented,  on  two  conditions  : 
the  first,  that  she  might  go  herself  to  her  friend  Buvat  to 
explain  her  absence  ;  the  second,  that  she  might  remain  at 
home  all  that  evening  and  the  next  morning  in  order  to 
study  the  unfortunate  cantata.  These  clauses,  after  a 
long  discussion,  were  granted,  with  reciprocal  promises,  — 
on  Bathilde’s  part,  that  she  would  return  at  seven  o’clock 
the  next  evening ;  on  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  de  Launay 
and  Madame  du  Maine,  that  every  one  should  continue  to 
believe  that  it  was  Mademoiselle  Bury  who  sang.” 

“  But  then,”  asked  D’ftarmental,  “  how  was  the  secret 
betrayed  1  ” 
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“  Oh  !  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance,”  replied  Brigaud, 
in  that  strange  manner  which  caused  one  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  “  All  went  off 
capitally,  as  you  know,  till  the  end  of  the  cantata ;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  having  heard  it  but  once,  you  are 
able  to  remember  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  At  the 
moment  the  galley  which  brought  us  from  the  pavilion 
of  Aurora  touched  the  shore,  whether  from  emotion  at 
having  sung  for  the  first  time  in  public,  or  because  she 
recognized  in  Madame  du  Maine’s  suite  some  one  she  had 
not  expected  to  see  there,  —  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
poor  Goddess  of  Night  uttered  a  cry  and  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  the  Hours,  her  companions.  All  promises  and 
oaths  were  at  once  forgotten.  Her  veil  was  removed  to 
throw  water  in  her  face  ;  so  that  when  I  came  up,  while 
you  were  going  away  with  her  Highness,  I  was  much 
astonished  to  find,  instead  of  Mademoiselle  Bury,  your 
pretty  neighbor.  I  questioned  Mademoiselle  de  Launay, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  the  incog¬ 
nito,  she  told  me  what  had  happened,  —  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  which  I  have  betrayed  for  you  only, 
my  dear  pupil ;  because,  I  don’t  know  why,  I  can  refuse 
you  nothing.'’ 

“  And  this  indisposition  1  ”  asked  D’Harmental,  with 
uneasiness. 

“  Oh,  it  was  nothing, —  the  effect  of  a  momentary  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  had  no  bad  consequences,  since,  in  spite 
of  all  they  could  say  to  the  contrary,  Bathilde  would  not 
remain  another  hour  at  Sceaux,  but  insisted  on  returning 
They  put  a  carriage  at  her  disposal,  and  she  ought  to  have 
been  at  home  an  hour  before  us.” 

“  Then  you  are  sure  she  is  at  home  !  Thanks,  Abb<$ ; 
that  is  all  I  wished  to  know.” 

“And  now,”  said  Brigaud,  “I  may  go,  may  I  not! 
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You  have  no  more  need  of  me,  now  that  you  know  all  you 
wish  to  know.” 

“  I  do  not  say  so,  my  dear  Brigaud  ;  on  the  contrary, 
stay.  You  will  give  me  great  pleasure.” 

“  No,  I  thank  you  ;  I  have  some  business  of  my  own  to 
transact  in  the  town,  and  will  leave  you  to  your  reflections, 
my  dear  pupil.” 

“  When  shall  I  see  you  again  1  ”  asked  D’Harmental, 
mechanically. 

“  Most  likely  to-morrow,”  answered  the  abbe. 

“  Adieu  till  to-morrow,  then.” 

“  Till  to-morrow.” 

So  saying,  the  abbe  turned  round,  laughing  in  his 
peculiar  manner,  and  reached  the  door  while  D’Harmental 
was  reopening  his  window,  determined  to  remain  there 
till  the  next  day,  if  necessary,  even  though  as  a  reward 
for  this  long  watch  he  should  catch  only  a  single  glimpse 
of  Bathilde. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  in  love  over  head  and  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  PRETEXT. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  four  D’Harmental  saw  Buvat 
turning  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu.  The 
chevalier  observed  that  the  worthy  writer  moved  with 
more  haste  than  usual,  and  that  instead  of  holding  his 
stick  vertically,  as  a  bourgeois  generally  does  when  he  is 
walking,  he  held  it  horizontally,  like  a  runner.  As  to 
that  appearance  of  majesty  which  had  so  struck  Monsieur 
Boniface,  it  had  entirely  vanished,  and  had  given  place  to 
a  slight  expression  of  uneasiness.  There  was  no  misun¬ 
derstanding  this ;  Buvat  would  not  return  so  quickly  if 
he  was  not  uneasy  about  Bathilde.  Bathilde,  then,  was 
suffering. 

The  chevalier  followed  Buvat  with  his  eyes  till  the 
moment  when  he  disappeared  through  the  door  of  the 
passage-way  to  his  house.  D’Harmental,  with  reason, 
imagined  that  Buvat  would  go  into  Bathilde’s  room,  in¬ 
stead  of  mounting  to  his  own  ;  and  he  hoped  that  Buvat 
would  open  the  window  to  admit  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  had  been  caressing  it  all  dav. 

But  D’Harmental  was  wrong ;  Buvat  contented  himself 
with  raising  the  curtain,  and  pressing  his  good  round  face 
against  the  window,  and  drumming  on  the  panes  with  his 
hands.  But  eveu  this  appearance  was  of  short  duration,  for 
he  turned  round  suddenly,  as  a  man  does  when  any  one 
calls  him  ;  he  let  fall  the  muslin  curtain  behind  him,  and 
so  was  out  of  sight.  D’Harmental  presumed  that  his  dis- 
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appearance  was  caused  by  some  appeal  to  his  appetite, 
and  this  reminded  him  that  in  his  preoccupation  about 
the  obstinacy  of  that  unlucky  window  in  refusing  to  open, 
he  had  forgotten  his  own  breakfast,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  the  shame  of  his  sensibility,  was  a  very  great 
infraction  on  his  habits.  Now,  however,  as  there  was  no 
chance  that  the  window  would  open  while  his  neighbors 
were  at  dinner,  the  chevalier  determined  to  profit  by  the 
interval  by  dining  himself ;  consequently  he  rang  for 
the  porter,  and  ordered  him  to  get  from  the  confectioner 
the  fattest  pullet,  and  from  the  fruiterer  the  finest  fruit 
that  he  could  find.  As  to  wine,  he  still  had  some  bottles 
of  that  which  the  Abbe  Brigaud  had  sent  him. 

D’Harmental  ate  with  a  certain  remorse.  He  could 
not  understand  how  he  could  be  at  the  same  time  so 
tormented,  and  have  such  a  good  appetite.  Luckily  ho 
remembered  reading  in  the  works  of  some  moralist  or 
other  that  sorrow  sharpens  hunger  wonderfully.  This 
maxim  set  his  conscience  at  rest,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  unfortunate  pullet  was  eaten  up  to  the  very  bones. 

Although  the  act  of  dining  was  very  natural,  and  by  no 
means  reprehensible,  D’Harmental,  before  seating  himself 
at  the  table,  shut  the  window,  contriving,  however,  in 
closing  the  curtains,  to  leave  a  slight  opening  between 
them,  through  which  he  could  see  the  upper  stories  of  the 
house  opposite  to  his.  Thanks  to  this  precaution,  just  as 
he  finished  his  repast  he  perceived  Buvat,  who,  having 
doubtless  finished  his  own  dinner,  appeared  at  the  window 
of  his  terrace.  As  we  have  said,  the  weather  was  splen¬ 
did,  and  Buvat  seemed  disposed  to  profit  by  it ;  but  as 
he  belonged  to  that  class  of  beings  who  enjoy  nothing 
alone,  he  turned  round  with  a  gesture  which  D’Harmental 
took  to  be  an  invitation  to  Bathilde  —  who  had  doubtless 
followed  him  into  his  room  — to  come  out  on  the  terrace 
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with  him.  Consequently,  he  hoped  for  an  instant  that 
Bathilde  would  appear,  and  lie  rose  with  a  beating  heart ; 
but  he  was  mistaken.  However  tempting  might  be  the 
beautiful  evening,  and  however  pressing  the  invitations 
of  Buvat,  both  were  useless.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
Mirza,  who,  jumping  out  of  the  window  without  being 
invited,  began  to  bound  joyously  about  the  terrace,  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  mouth  a  purple  ribbon,  which  she  caused  to 
flutter  like  a  streamer,  and  which  D’Harmental  recognized 
as  the  one  which  had  fastened  his  neighbor’s  hat  on  the 
preceding  night.  Apparently  Buvat  recognized  it  also,  for 
he  started  off  in  pursuit  of  Mirza  as  fast  as  his  little  legs 
would  allow  him,  — -  a  pursuit  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  indefinitely  prolonged,  if  Mirza  had  not  had  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  take  refuge  in  the  famous  cavern  of  the  hydra 
of  which  we  have  given  our  readers  so  full  a  description. 
Buvat  hesitated  to  extend  his  arm  into  the  cave,  but  at 
length,  mustering  his  courage,  he  followed  the  fugitive, 
and  a  moment  later  D’Harmental  saw  him  return  with 
the  ribbon  in  his  hand,  which  he  passed  back  and  forth 
on  his  knee  to  efface  the  wrinkles,  after  which  he  folded 
it  up,  and  went  in,  probably  to  deposit  it  in  some  drawer 
where  it  would  be  safe  from  Mirza’s  roguery. 

This  was  the  moment  that  the  chevalier  had  waited  for. 
He  opened  his  window  and  watched.  In  a  minute  Mirza 
put  her  head  out  of  the  cavern,  looked  about  her,  yawned, 
shook  her  ears,  and  jumped  upon  the  terrace  ;  then  D’Har¬ 
mental  called  her  in  the  most  caressing  and  seductive  tone 
which  he  could  command.  Mirza  trembled  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  then  directed  her  eyes  toward  him.  At  the 
first  look  she  recognized  the  man  of  the  bits  of  sugar,  gave 
a  little  growl  of  joy,  then,  with  a  rapid  gastronomic  in¬ 
stinct,  she  darted  through  Buvat’s  window  with  a  single 
bound,  and  disappeared. 
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D’Harmental  looked  down,  and  almost  at  the  same 
instant  saw  Mirza  coming  across  the  street  like  a  flash 
of  lightning ;  before  he  had  time  to  shut  his  window, 
she  was  already  scratching  at  the  door.  Fortunately  for 
D’Harmental,  Mirza  had  the  memory  of  sugar  as  strongly 
developed  as  he  had  that  of  sounds. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  chevalier  did  not 
make  the  charming  little  creature  wait ;  and  she  darted 
into  the  room,  bounding,  and  giving  the  most  unequivocal 
signs  of  joy  at  his  unexpected  return.  As  to  D’Harmental, 
he  was  almost  as  happy  as  if  he  had  seen  Bathilde.  Mirza 
was  something  to  the  young  girl ;  she  was  her  dearly 
loved  greyhound,  so  caressed  and  kissed  by  her,  who  laid 
her  head  on  Bathilde’s  knees  in  the  daytime,  and  slept  on 
the  foot  of  her  bed  at  night,  —  the  confidante  of  her  sor¬ 
rows  and  of  her  happiness,  and  a  messenger  also,  safe  and 
speedy;  it  was  in  this  latter  capacity  that  D’Harmental 
had  summoned  her  to  him,  and  had  received  her  so  hos¬ 
pitably.  The  chevalier  set  Mirza  to  eating  sugar,  and  sat 
down  at  his  desk.  Letting  his  heart  speak,  and  his  pen 
run  on,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  :  — 

Dearest  Bathilde,  —  You  believe  me  very  guilty,  do 
you  not  1  But  you  cannot  know  the  strange  circumstances 
in  which  I  find  myself,  and  which  are  my  excuse.  If  I  could 
be  happy  enough  to  see  you  for  an  instant  (even  for  an 
instant)  you  would  understand  that  there  are  in  me  two 
different  persons,  —  the  young  student  of  the  attic,  and  the 
gentleman  of  the  fetes  at  Sceaux.  Open  your  window,  then, 
so  that  I  may  see  you,  or  your  door,  so  that  I  may  speak  to 
you.  Let  me  come  and  sue  for  your  pardon  on  my  knees. 
I  am  certain  that  when  you  know  how  unfortunate  I  am,  and 
how  devotedly  I  love  you,  you  will  have  pity  on  me. 

Adieu,  or  rather  au  revoir ,  dear  Bathilde ;  I  love  you  more 
than  I  can  express,  more  than  you  can  believe,  more  than  you 
can  ever  imagine.  Raoul. 
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This  letter,  which  would  have  appeared  very  cold  to 
a  woman  of  these  days,  because  it  said  only  what  the 
writer  intended,  seemed  sufficient  to  the  chevalier,  and 
was  really  impassioned  for  that  time.  D’Harmental  folded 
it  up,  and  attached  it,  as  he  had  the  first,  to  Mirza  s  collar  , 
then,  taking  up  the  sugar,  which  the  greedy  little  animal 
followed  with  her  eyes  to  the  cupboard,  where  he  shut  it 
up,  the  chevalier  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  and  showed 
Mirza,  with  a  gesture,  what  there  remained  for  her  to  do. 
Whether  it  was  pride  or  intelligence,  the  little  creature  did 
not  wait  to  be  told  twice  3  she  darted  out  on  the  staircase, 
stopped  on  the  way  only  to  bite  Monsieur  Boniface,  whom 
she  met  coming  home  from  his  office,  crossed  the  road, 
and  disappeared  in  the  passage-way  to  Bathilde’s  house. 
D’Harmental  remained  at  the  window  for  a  minute,  fear¬ 
ing  that  Mirza  would  take  his  note  to  Buvat  instead  of 
Bathilde ;  but  she  was  too  intelligent  for  that,  and  since 
he  did  not  see  her  at  the  window  of  the  terrace,  he  saga¬ 
ciously  inferred  that  she  had  stopped  in  the  fourth  story. 
Consequently,  in  order  not  to  frighten  poor  Bathilde  too 
much,  he  shut  his  window,  hoping  that  by  this  concession 
he  should  obtain  some  sign  which  would  indicate  to  him 
that  he  might  yet  be  pardoned. 

But  it  had  no  such  result.  D’Harmental  waited  in  vain 
all  the  evening  and  a  part  of  the  night.  At  eleven  0  clock, 
the  light,  scarcely  seen  through  the  double  curtains  still 
hermetically  closed,  went  out  altogether.  D’Harmental 
watched  an  hour  longer  at  his  open  window,  ready  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  for  reconciliation  ;  but  nothing  ap¬ 
peared.  All  was  silent  and  dark  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  seeing  Bathilde  till  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  brought  the  same  rigid  reserve  ;  it  was 
a  settled  plan  of  defence,  which,  to  a  man  less  in  love 
than  D’Harmental,  would  simply  have  indicated  fear  of 
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defeat ;  but  the  chevalier,  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  the 
age  of  gold,  saw  nothing  hut  a  coldness,  in  the  eternity 
of  which  he  began  to  believe ;  it  is  true  that  it  had  lasted 
twenty-four  hours. 

D’Harmental  occupied  himself  all  the  first  half  of  the 
day  with  turning  in  his  mind  a  thousand  projects,  each 
more  absurd  than  those  that  came  before  it.  The  only  one 
which  was  characterized  by  common-sense  was  to  cross 
the  street,  mount  boldly  to  Bathilde’s  room,  and  tell  her 
everything.  It  came  to  his  mind  like  all  the  rest ;  and  as 
it  was  the  only  reasonable  one,  D’Harmental  was  very 
careful  not  to  stop  at  it.  And  indeed,  it  would  be  a  great 
boldness  to  present  himself  thus  before  Bathilde,  without 
being  authorized  by  the  least  sign,  and  without  having 
any  pretext  to  give.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  could  but 
wound  her,  and  she  was  only  too  much  irritated  already  ; 
it  was  better  to  wait,  then,  and  D’Harmental  waited. 

At  two  o’clock  Brigaud  returned,  and  found  D’Har¬ 
mental  in  a  very  savage  state  of  mind.  The  abbe  threw 
a  glance  toward  the  window,  still  hermetically  closed,  and 
divined  everything.  He  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  oppo¬ 
site  D’Harmental,  twisting  his  thumbs  round  one  another, 
as  he  saw  the  chevalier  doing. 

«  My  dear  pupil,”  said  he,  after  a  moment’s  silence, 
“either  I  am  a  bad  physiognomist,  or  I  read  on  your 
face  that  something  profoundly  sad  has  happened  to 
you.” 

“And  you  read  right,  my  dear  Abbe,”  said  the  cheva¬ 
lier;  “I  am  ennuye .” 

“Ah,  really  1  ” 

“So  much  so,”  said  D’Harmental,  “that  I  am  ready  to 
send  your  conspiracy  to  the  devil.” 

“  Oh,  Chevalier,  one  must  not  throw  the  helve  after 
the  hatchet  !  What  1  send  the  conspiracy  to  the  devil, 
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when  it  is  going  on  wheels'?  Nonsense!  and  what  will 
the  others  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  are  charming,  —  you  and  your  others.  The 
others,  my  dear  Abbe,  have  society,  balls,  the  opera, 
duels,  mistresses,  —  amusements,  in  short ;  they  are  not 
shut  up,  like  me,  in  a  miserable  garret.” 

“Yes;  hut  the  piano,  the  drawing1?” 

“  Even  with  this,  it  is  not  amusing.” 

“  Ah,  it  is  not  amusing  when  one  sings  or  draws  alone ; 
hut  when  one  sings  or  draws  in  company,  it  begins  to  be 
better.” 

“  And  with  whom,  in  the  devil’s  name,  should  I  sing  or 
draw  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  Demoiselles  Denis.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  they  sing  beautifully  and  draw  well,  do  they 
not  ?  ” 

“ Mon  Dieu  !  I  do  not  propose  them  to  you  as  virtuosos 
and  artists ;  they  have  not  the  talents  of  your  neighbor. 
But,  by  the  bye,  there  is  your  neighbor.” 

“Well,  my  neighbor?” 

“  Why  do  you  not  sing  with  her,  since  she  sings  so 
well  ?  That  will  amuse  you.” 

“  Do  I  know  her  ?  Does  she  even  open  her  window  ? 
Look,  since  yesterday  she  has  barricaded  herself  in  her 
own  room.  Ah,  yes,  my  neighbor  is  amiable  !  ” 

“  Yes,  they  told  me  that  she  was  charming.” 

“  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  singing  in  our  own 
rooms,  we  should  have  a  singular  duet.” 

“  Then  go  to  her  room.” 

“To  her  room!  Have  I  been  introduced  to  her?  Do 
I  know  her?” 

“Well,  make  a  pretext.” 

“  I  have  been  searching  for  one  since  yesterday.” 

“  And  you  have  not  found  one  ?  A  man  of  imagina- 
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tion  like  you  !  My  dear  pupil,  I  do  not  recognize  you 
there.” 

“  Listen,  Abbe  !  A  truce  to  your  pleasantries  !  I  am 
not  in  the  humor  for  them  to-day;  every  one  has  his 
stupid  days.” 

“Well,  on  those  days  one  addresses  himself  to  his 
friends.” 

“To  his  friends  !  And  for  what?” 

“To  find  the  pretext  which  he  has  himself  sought  for 
in  vain.” 

“Well,  then,  Abbe,  you  are  my  friend;  find  the 
pretext.  I  wait  for  it.” 

“Nothing  is  easier.” 

“  Really  !  ” 

“Do  you  want  it?” 

“Take  care  what  you  engage  to  do.” 

“  I  engage  to  open  your  neighbor’s  door  to  you.” 

“  In  a  proper  manner  ?  ” 

“  What !  do  I  know  any  others  ?  ” 

“  Abbe,  I  will  strangle  you  if  your  pretext  is  bad.” 

“  And  if  it  is  good  ?  ” 

“  If  it  is  good,  Abbe,  if  it  is  good,  —  you  are  an  ador¬ 
able  man.” 

“You  remember  what  the  Comte  de  Laval  said  about 
the  descent  which  the  police  have  made  upon  the  house 
in  the  Val-de-Grace,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
sending  away  his  workmen  and  burying  his  press  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  You  remember  the  determination  which  was  come  to 
in  consequence  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  to  employ  a  copyist.” 

“  Finally,  you  remember  that  I  undertook  to  find  that 
copyist  ?  ” 

“  I  do.” 
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“  Well,  this  copyist  on  whom  I  had  cast  my  eyes,  this 
honest  man  whom  I  promised  to  discover,  is  discovered, 
and  is  no  other  than  the  guardian  of  Bathilde.” 

“  Buvat  1  ” 

“Himself!  Well,  I  give  you  full  powers.  You  go  to 
his  house ;  you  offer  him  gold ,  the  door  is  opened  wide 
to  yon,  and  you  can  sing  as  much  as  you  like  with 
Bathilde.” 

“  My  dear  Abbe,”  cried  D’Harmental,  “  you  have  saved 
my  life  !  ” 

D’Harmental  took  his  hat,  and  darted  toward  the  door; 
now  that  he  had  a  pretext,  he  doubted  of  nothing. 

“  Stop,  stop  !  ”  said  Brigaud  ;  “  you  do  not  even  ask  me 
where  the  good  man  must  go  for  the  papers  in  question.” 

“  To  your  house,  of  course  !  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  young  man,  certainly  not.” 

“Where,  then  1  ” 

“To  the  Prince  de  Listhnay’s,  Rue  du  Bac,  110.” 

“The  Prince  de  Listhnay  !  and  who  is  he?” 

“A  prince  of  our  own  making,  —  D’Avranches,  the 
valet-de-chambre  to  Madame  du  Maine.” 

“And  you  think  that  he  will  play  his  part  well  1” 

“  Not  well  enough  for  you,  perhaps,  who  are  accustomed 
to  see  princes,  but  for  Buvat  —  ” 

“  You  are  right.  A u  revoir,  Abbe.” 

“  You  find  the  pretext  good!” 

“  Capital.” 

“  Go,  then,  and  good  luck  go  with  you  !  ” 

D’Harmental  descended  the  stairs  four  at  a  time ; 
having  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  seeing 
the  abbe  watching  him  from  the  window,  he  made  a  part¬ 
ing  sign  to  him  with  his  hand,  and  disappeared  through 
the  door  of  the  passage-way  to  Bathilde’s  house. 
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COUNTERPLOTS. 

On  her  part,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  Bathilde  had 
not  made  such  an  effort  without  suffering  from  it ;  the 
poor  child  loved  D’Harmental  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
love  at  seventeen,  —  a  first  love.  During  the  first  month 
of  his  absence  she  had  counted  the  days  ;  during  the  fifth 
week  she  had  counted  the  hours;  during  the  last  week 
she  had  counted  the  minutes.  Then  it  was  that  the  Abbe 
de  Chaulieu  had  come  for  her,  to  take  her  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay;  and  as  he  had  taken  care,  not  only  to  speak 
of  her  talents,  hut  also  to  tell  who  she  was,  Bathilde  had 
been  received  with  all  the  consideration  which  was  due  to 
her,  and  which  poor  De  Launay  paid  all  the  more  readily 
because  it  had  been  so  long  forgotten  toward  herself. 

This  visit,  which  had  rendered  Buvat  so  proud,  had 
been  welcomed  by  Bathilde  as  a  distraction,  which  might 
help  her  to  pass  these  last  moments  of  suspense ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  wished  to 
retain  her  the  very  day  on  which,  according  to  her  calcu¬ 
lation,  Raoul  would  return,  she  heartily  regretted  her  visit 
to  Sceaux,  and  would  certainly  have  refused  if  Madame 
du  Maine  herself  had  not  interposed.  It  was  impossible 
to  refuse  a  person  who,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
from  the  supremacy  of  her  rank,  had  almost  a  right  to 
command  this  service;  but  as  she  would  have  reproached 
herself  eternally  if  Raoul  had  returned  in  her  absence, 
and  on  returning  had  found  her  window  closed,  she  had, 
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as  we  have  seen,  insisted  on  returning  to  study  the  can¬ 
tata,  and  to  explain  to  Buvat  what  had  taken  place. 
Poor  Bathilde !  she  had  invented  two  false  pretexts,  to 
hide  under  a  double  veil  the  true  motive  of  her  return. 

If  Buvat  had  been  proud  when  Bathilde  was  employed 
to  design  the  costumes  for  the  fete,  he  was  doubly  so 
when  he  found  that  she  was  destined  to  play  a  part  in  it. 
He  had  constantly  dreamed  of  Bathilde’s  return  to  for¬ 
tune,  and  to  that  social  position  of  which  her  parents' 
death  had  deprived  her;  and  anything  that  put  her  in 
communication  with  the  social  circle  to  which  she  be¬ 
longed,  appeared  to  him  a  step  toward  this  inevitable 
and  happ}’  result. 

Nevertheless,  the  experiment  had  borne  heavily  on  him. 
The  three  days  which  he  had  passed  without  seeing  Ba¬ 
thilde  had  appeared  to  him  like  three  centuries.  At  the 
office  it  was  not  so  bad,  though  every  one  could  see  that 
some  extraordinary  event  had  happened ;  but  when  he 
came  home,  poor  Buvat  found  himself  altogether  miserable. 
The  first  day  he  could  not  eat  when  he  sat  down  alone  to 
that  table  where,  for  thirteen  years,  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  Bathilde  sitting  opposite  to  him.  The  next 
day,  when  Nanette  reproached  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  injuring  his  health,  he  made  an  effort  to  eat ;  but  he 
had  hardly  finished  his  meal  when  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  swallowing  lead ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  most  powerful  digestives  to  help  down  this 
unfortunate  dinner.  The  third  day  Buvat  did  not  sit 
down  to  table  at  all,  and  Nanette  had  the  greatest 
trouble  to  persuade  him  to  take  some  broth,  into  which 
she  declared  she  saw  two  great  tears  fall.  At  last,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Bathilde  returned,  and 
brought  back  his  sleep  and  his  appetite.  Buvat,  who  for 
three  nights  had  hardly  slept,  and  for  three  days  had 
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hardly  eaten,  now  slept  like  a  top  and  ate  like  an 
ogre. 

Batkilde  also  was  very  joyous  ,  she  calculated  that  this 
must  be  the  last  day  of  Raoul’s  absence.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  her  that  he  should  be  away  six  weeks.  She  had 
already  counted  forty-one  long  days  •  the  six  weeks  had 
therefore  passed,  and  Batliilde,  judging  Raoul  by  herself, 
would  not  admit  that  there  could  be  an  instant’s  delay. 
Therefore  the  next  day  she  watched  her  neighbor’s  win¬ 
dow  constantly  while  studying  the  cantata.  Carriages 
rarely  entered  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu,  but  it  happened 
that  three  passed  between  ten  and  four ;  every  time  a 
carriage  passed  she  ran  breathless  to  the  window,  and 
every  time  she  was  disappointed. 

Shortly  after  four  o’clock  Buvat  returned,  and  this  time 
it  was  Bathilde  who  could  not  swallow  a  single  morsel. 
The  time  to  set  out  for  Sceaux  at  length  arrived.  Ba¬ 
thilde  went  for  the  last  time  to  her  window  ;  still  no  sign 
of  Raoul’s  return.  The  idea  that  his  absence  might  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  appointed  time  then  occurred  to  her 
for  the  first  time,  and  she  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  regretting  more  than  ever  that  fete  which  prevented 
her  spending  the  night  watching  for  him  whom  already 
she  had  so  long  expected. 

When  she  arrived  at  Sceaux,  however,  the  lights,  the 
noise,  the  music,  and,  above  all,  the  excitement  of  singing 
for  the  first  time  in  public  diverted  her  attention  from 
thoughts  of  Raoul.  Once  the  idea  crossed  her  mind  that 
he  might  return  during  her  absence,  and  that  finding  her 
window  closed,  he  might  think  her  indifferent  ;  but  then 
she  remembered  that  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  had  prom¬ 
ised  her  that  she  should  return  home  before  daylight,  and 
she  determined  that  Raoul  should  see  her  standing  at  her 
window  as  soon  as  he  opened  his.  Then  she  would  ex- 
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plain  to  him  how  she  had  been  obliged  to  be  absent  that 
evening;  she  would  allow  him  to  suspect  what  she  had 
suffered ;  and  if  she  might  judge  of  his  feelings  by  her 
own,  he  would  be  so  happy  that  he  would  forgive  her. 

All  this  passed  through  Bathilde’s  mind  while  waiting 
for  Madame  du  Maine  on  the  border  of  the  lake;  and  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  discourse  she  was  preparing  for 
Raoul  that  the  approach  of  the  little  galley  surprised  her. 
At  first  —  in  her  fear  of  singing  before  such  a  great  com¬ 
pany  —  she  thought  her  voice  would  fail ;  but  she  was  too 
good  a  musician  not  to  be  encouraged  by  the  admirable 
instrumentation  which  supported  her.  She  resolved  not 
to  allow  herself  to  be  intimidated,  and  abandoning  herself 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  music  and  of  the  scene,  she  went 
through  her  part  with  such  success  that  every  one  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  her  for  the  singer  whom  she  replaced, 
although  that  singer  was  the  first  at  the  opera,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  no  rival. 

But  Bathilde’s  astonishment  was  great  when,  after  the 
solo  was  finished,  she  looked  toward  the  group  which  was 
approaching  her,  and  saw,  seated  by  Madame  du  Maine, 
a  young  cavalier  so  much  like  Raoul  that  if  this  appari¬ 
tion  had  presented  itself  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  song, 
her  voice  must  have  failed  her.  For  an  instant  she 
doubted  ;  but  as  the  galley  touched  the  shore  she  could 
do  so  no  longer.  It  was  impossible  that  two  persons, 
though  brothers,  should  resemble  each  other  so  exactly ; 
it  was  certain  that  the  young  cavalier  of  Sceaux  and  the 
young  student  of  the  attic  were  one  and  the  same. 

This  was  not,  however,  what  wounded  Bathilde ;  the 
rank  which  Raoul  appeared  to  hold,  instead  of  removing 
him  from  the  daughter  of  Albert  du  Rocher,  only  brought 
him  nearer  to  her ;  and  besides,  she  had  recognized  in 
him  at  first  sight,  as  he  had  in  her,  the  marks  of  high 
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birth.  What  wounded  her  —  as  a  betrayal  of  her  good 
faith  and  an  insult  to  her  love  —  was  this  pretended  ab¬ 
sence,  during  which  Raoul,  forgetting  the  Rue  du  Temps- 
Perdu,  had  left  his  little  room  unoccupied  to  mix  in  the  fetes 
at  Sceaux.  Thus  Raoul  had  had  but  an  instant’s  caprice 
for  her,  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  pass  a  week  or  two  in 
an  attic ;  but  he  had  soon  got  tired  of  this  life.  Then, 
not  to  humiliate  Bathilde  too  much,  he  had  invented  the 
pretext  of  a  journey  ;  to  avoid  distressing  her,  he  had  pre¬ 
tended  that  to  him  this  journey  was  a  misfortune.  But 
nothing  of  this  was  true ;  Raoul  had  not  left  Paris,  or  if 
he  had,  his  first  visit  on  his  return  had  been  elsewhere 
than  to  the  place  which  should  have  been  so  dear  to  him. 
In  this  accumulation  of  sorrows  there  was  enough  to 
wound  a  love  less  sensitive  than  that  of  Bathilde.  And 
therefore,  when  Raoul  touched  the  shore,  and  she  found 
herself  only  four  steps  from  him  ;  when  it  was  impossible 
for  her  longer  to  doubt  that  the  young  student  and  the 
handsome  nobleman  were  the  same  ;  when  she  saw  him 
whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  a  young  provincial  offering 
his  arm  in  that  elegant  and  easy  manner  to  the  proud  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Maine  herself,  —  her  strength  abandoned  her,  and 
with  that  cry  which  had  gone  to  D’Harmental’s  heart  she 
fainted.  On  opening  her  eyes,  she  found  near  her  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Launay,  who  lavished  on  her  every  possible 
attention,  and  insisted  that  instead  of  returning  to  Paris 
Bathilde  should  remain  at  Sceaux ;  but  she  was  in  haste 
to  leave  this  place  where  she  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
begged,  with  an  accent  that  could  not  be  refused,  to  be 
allowed  to  return  ;  a  carriage  was  in  readiness  to  take  her, 
and  she  went  directly. 

On  arriving,  Bathilde  found  Nanette  waiting  for  her. 
Buvat  also  had  intended  to  sit  up,  that  he  might  embrace 
Bathilde  on  her  return,  and  get  news  of  the  grand  fete ; 
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but  by  twelve  o’clock  he  was  so  sleepy  that  it  was  in  vain 
he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  sing  his  favorite  song, 
lie  could  not  keep  awake,  and  at  length  he  went  to  bed, 
telling  Nanette  to  let  him  know  the  next  morning  as  soon 
as  Bathilde  was  visible. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Bathilde  was  well  satisfied  to  find 
Nanette  alone  ;  Buvat’s  presence  would  have  been  very 
irksome  to  her.  There  is  in  woman’s  heart,  at  whatever 
age,  a  sympathy  for  the  griefs  of  love  which  is  never  found 
in  the  heart  of  a  man,  however  tender  and  compassionate 
that  heart  may  be.  In  Buvat’s  presence  Bathilde  would 
not  have  dared  to  weep ;  in  presence  of  Nanette  she  burst 
into  tears.  Nanette  had  expected  to  see  her  young  mis¬ 
tress  return  proud  and  joyous  at  the  triumph  which  she 
could  not  fail  to  obtain,  and  was  distressed  to  see  her  in 
this  state ;  but  to  all  her  questions  Bathilde  replied  that 
it  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Nanette  saw  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  insist,  and  went  to  her  room,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  was  next  to  Bathilde’s  ;  but  she  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  and  looking  through  the 
key-hole,  she  saw  her  young  mistress  kneel  down  before 
her  little  crucifix,  and  then,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  run 
to  the  window,  open  it,  and  look  at  the  window  opposite. 
Nanette  doubted  no  longer ;  Bathilde’s  grief  wTas  somehow 
connected  with  her  love,  and  it  was  caused  by  the  young 
man  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  She  felt 
relieved  ;  women  pity  these  griefs  above  all  others,  but 
they  also  know  that  they  may  come  to  a  good  end.  Na¬ 
nette  went  to  sleep  much  less  concerned  than  she  would 
have  been  had  she  not  discovered  the  cause  of  Bathilde’s 
tears. 

Bathilde  slept  badly;  the  first  griefs  and  the  first  joys 
of  love  have  the  same  results.  She  woke  therefore  with 
sunken  eyes  and  pale  cheeks.  She  would  have  dispensed 
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with  seeing  Buvat,  hut  he  had  already  asked  for  her 
twice,  so  she  took  courage,  and  went  smiling  to  speak  to 
him.  Buvat,  however,  was  not  deceived ;  he  could  not 
fail  to  notice  her  pale  cheeks,  and  Batliilde’s  grief  was 
obvious  to  him.  She  of  course  denied  that  she  was  in  any 
other  than  her  usual  condition.  Buvat  pretended  to  be¬ 
lieve  her,  but  went  to  the  office  very  uneasy,  and  anxious 
to  know  what  could  have  happened  to  her. 

When  he  was  gone  Nanette  approached  Bathilde,  who 
was  sitting  in  her  chair  with  her  head  leaning  on  her 
hand,  and  stood  an  instant  before  her,  Contemplating  her 
with  an  almost  maternal  love  ;  then,  finding  that  Bathilde 
did  not  speak,  she  herself  broke  silence. 

“Are  you  suffering  still,  Mademoiselle1?  ”  said  she. 

“  Yes,  my  good  Nanette.” 

“  If  you  would  open  the  window,  I  think  it  would  do 
you  good.” 

“  Oh,  no,  Nanette,  thank  you  ;  the  window  must  re¬ 
main  closed.” 

“You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  Mademoiselle  —  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  Nanette  !  I  know.” 

“  That  the  young  man  opposite  returned  this  morning.” 

“Well,  Nanette,”  said  Bathilde,  raising  her  head  and 
looking  at  her  with  severity,  “  what  is  that  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,"  answered  Nanette,  “  but  I 
thought  —  ” 

“  What  did  you  think  ?  ” 

“  That  you  regretted  his  absence,  and  would  be  glad  of 
his  return.” 

“You  were  wrong.” 

“  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,  but  he  appears  so  distinguished.” 

“Too  much  so,  Nanette;  a  great  deal  too  much  so  for 
poor  Bathilde.” 

“  Too  distinguished  for  you,  Mademoiselle  !  ”  cried 
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Nanette,  “as  if  you  were  not  worth  all  the  noblemen  in 
the  world  !  Besides,  you  are  noble  !  ” 

“  I  am  what  I  appear  to  be,  N anette  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  poor  girl,  with  whose  peace,  honor,  and  love,  every 
nobleman  thinks  he  may  play  with  impunity.  You  see, 
Nanette,  that  this  window  must  be  closed.  I  must  not 
see  this  young  man  again.” 

“  Mon  Dieu,  !  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  you  wish,  then,  to 
kill  this  poor  young  man  with  grief !  This  whole  morn¬ 
ing  he  has  not  moved  from  his  window,  and  looks  so  sad 
that  it  is  enough  to  break  one’s  heart.” 

“  What  does  his  looking  sad  matter  to  me  ?  What 
has  he  to  do  with  me  ?  I  do  not  know  him.„  I  do  not 
even  know  his  name.  He  is  a  stranger,  who  has  come 
here  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  and  who  to-morrow  may  go 
away  again,  if  he  has  not  already  gone.  If  I  had 
thought  anything  of  him,  I  should  have  been  wrong, 
Nanette ;  and  instead  of  encouraging  me  in  a  love  which 
would  be  folly,  you  ought,  on  the  contrary, —  supposing 
that  it  existed,  —  to  show  me  the  absurdity  and  the 
danger  of  it.” 

“ Mon  Dieu!  Mademoiselle,  why  so?  You  must  love 
some  day,  and  you  may  as  well  love  a  handsome  young 
man  who  looks  like  a  king,  and  who  must  be  rich,  since 
he  does  not  do  anything.” 

“Well,  Nanette,  what  would  you  say  if  this  young 
man  who  appears  to  you  so  simple,  so  loyal,  and  so  good, 
were  an  evil-minded  man,  a  traitor,  a  liar?” 

“Ah,  mon  Dieu!  Mademoiselle,  I  should  say  it  was 
impossible.” 

“  If  I  told  you  that  this  young  man  who  lives  in  an 
attic,  and  who  shows  himself  at  the  window  dressed  so 
simply,  was  yesterday  at  Sceaux,  giving  his  arm  to  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Maine,  dressed  as  a  colonel?” 
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“I  should  say,  Mademoiselle,  that  at  last  God  is  just 
in  sending  you  some  one  worthy  of  you.  Holy  Virgin  ! 
a  colonel  !  a  friend  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine !  Oh, 
Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  you  will  be  a  countess,  I  tell  you  ! 
and  it  is  not  too  much  for  you.  If  Providence  gave  to 
all  what  they  deserve,  you  would  be  a  duchess,  a  prin¬ 
cess,  a  queen,  —  yes,  Queen  of  France  ;  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  —  ” 

“  I  would  not  be  like  her,  ISTanette.” 

“  I  do  not  say  like  her ;  besides,  it  is  not  the  king  you 
love,  Mademoiselle.” 

“  I  do  not  love  any  one,  Nanette.” 

“  I  am  too  polite  to  contradict  you,  Mademoiselle.  But 
never  mind,  you  are  ill ;  and  the  first  remedy  for  a  young 
person  who  is  ill  is  air  and  sun.  Look  at  the  poor  flowers ; 
when  they  are  shut  up,  they  turn  pale.  Let  me  open  the 
window,  Mademoiselle.” 

“  Nanette,  I  forbid  you ;  go  to  your  work  and  leave 
me.” 

“Very  well,  Mademoiselle,  I  will  go,  since  you  drive 
me  away,”  said  Nanette,  lifting  the  corner  of  her  apron 
to  her  eye ;  “  but  if  I  were  in  that  young  man’s  place, 
I  know  very  well  what  I  would  do.” 

“  And  what  would  you  do  'l  ” 

“  I  would  come  and  explain  myself ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
even  if  he  were  wrong  you  would  excuse  him.” 

“  Nanette,”  said  Bathilde,  “  if  he  comes,  I  forbid  you  to 
admit  him  ;  do  you  hear  1” 

“Very  well,  Mademoiselle;  he  shall  not  be  admitted, 
though  it  is  not  very  polite  to  turn  people  away  from 
the  door.” 

“  Polite  or  not,  you  will  do  as  I  tell  you,”  said  Bathilde, 
to  whom  contradiction  gave  strength  ;  “  and  now  go.  I 
wish  to  be  alone.” 
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Nanette  went  out. 

When  she  was  alone,  Bathilde  hurst  into  tears,  for  her 
strength  was  but  pride.  She  believed  herself  the  most 
unfortunate  woman  iu  the  world,  as  D’Harmental  thought 
himself  the  most  unfortunate  man. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  four  o'clock  Buvat  returned. 
Bathilde,  seeing  the  traces  of  uneasiness  on  his  good- 
natured  face,  did  all  she  could  to  tranquillize  him.  She 
smiled,  she  joked,  she  kept  him  company  at  table ;  but 
all  was  in  vain.  After  dinner  he  proposed  to  Bathilde, 
as  an  amusement  whose  attraction  was  irresistible,  to  take 
a  walk  on  the  terrace.  Bathilde,  thinking  that  if  she 
refused,  Buvat  would  remain  with  her,  made  a  pretence 
of  accepting,  and  went  up  with  him  into  his  room  ;  but 
when  there,  she  remembered  that  she  must  write  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  for  his  kindness  in 
presenting  her  to  Madame  du  Maine,  and  leaving  her 
guardian  with  Mirza,  she  went  down.  Shortly  after,  she 
heard  Mirza  scratching  at  the  door,  and  went  to  open  it. 
Mirza  entered  with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  that  Ba¬ 
thilde  understood  that  something  extraordinary  must  have 
happened  ;  and  on  looking  attentively,  she  saw  the  letter 
tied  to  Mirza’s  collar.  As  this  was  the  second  she  had 
brought,  Bathilde  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  whence 
it  came  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  letter.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  Bathilde  even  to  try  to 
resist ;  she  detached  the  paper  with  one  hand,  which 
trembled  as  she  remembered  that  it  probably  contained 
the  destiny  of  her  life,  while  with  the  other  she  caressed 
Mirza,  who,  standing  on  her  hind-legs,  appeared  delighted 
at  having  become  so  important  a  personage.  Batbilde 
opened  the  letter,  and  looked  at  it  twice  without  being 
able  to  decipher  a  single  line.  There  was  a  mist  before 
her  eyes. 
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The  letter,  while  it  said  a  great  deal,  did  not  say  quite 
enough.  It  protested  innocence  and  asked  for  pardon; 
it  spoke  of  strange  circumstances  requiring  secrecy ;  hut, 
above  all,  it  said  that  tho  writer  was  madly  in  love.  The 
result  was  that,  without  completely  reassuring  her,  it  yet 
did  her  good. 

Bathilde,  however,  with  a  remnant  of  pride,  determined 
not  to  relent  till  the  next  day ;  since  Raoul  confessed 
himself  guilty,  he  should  be  punished.  She  did  not  re¬ 
member  that  half  of  this  punishment  would  recoil  upon 
herself.  The  effect  of  the  letter,  incomplete  as  it  was, 
was  such  that  when  Buvat  returned  from  the  terrace  he 
thought  Bathilde  looked  infinitely  better  than  when  he 
had  left  her  an  hour  before.  Her  color  had  returned ; 
her  cheerful  manner  was  more  genuine  ;  and  her  speech 
was  no  longer  abrupt  and  nervous,  as  it  had  been  since 
the  day  before.  He  began,  therefore,  to  believe  what  she 
herself  had  told  him  in  the  morning,  that  her  agitation 
was  the  result  of  her  excited  state  the  day  before  ;  and  at 
eight  o’clock  he  mounted  to  his  room,  leaving  Bathilde, 
who  complained  of  having  been  kept  up  the  night  before 
till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  retire  whenever  she 
liked. 

But  Bathilde,  notwithstanding  her  wakefulness  on  the 
preceding  night,  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  sleej) ; 
she  sat  up  for  a  long  time,  contented  and  happy,  for  she 
knew  that  her  neighbor’s  window  was  open,  and  by  this 
persistence  she  understood  his  anxiety.  Two  or  three 
times  she  was  inclined  to  tranquillize  his  mind  by  going 
to  him  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  would  give  her  any 
explanation  whatever  his  pardon  would  be  freely  accorded ; 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  thus  to  present  herself  to  Raoul 
was  more  than  a  young  girl  in  her  position  ought  to  do. 
She  therefore  postponed  the  matter  to  the  next  day. 
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That  night  she  dreamed  that  Eaoul  was  at  her  feet,  and 
that  he  gave  her  such  good  reasons  for  his  conduct  that 
it  was  she,  in  her  turn,  who  asked  for  pardon. 

Thus  in  the  morning  she  awoke  convinced  that  she  had 
been  dreadfully  severe,  and  wondering  how  she  could 
have  had  the  courage  to  make  poor  Raoul  suffer  so  much. 
And  therefore  her  first  movement  was  to  run  to  the 
window  and  open  it ;  but  perceiving,  through  an  almost 
imperceptible  opening,  the  young  man  at  his  window, 
she  stopped  short.  Would  not  this  be  too  complete  an 
avowal?  It  would  be  better  to  wait  for  Nanette;  she 
would  open  the  window  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and, 
opened  thus  by  her,  it  would  afford  her  neighbor  no 
ground  to  plume  himself  on  his  share  in  the  matter. 

Nanette  arrived;  but  she  had  been  too  much  scolded 
the  day  before  about  this  window  to  risk  being  scolded  a 
second  time.  She  went  about  her  work  without  saying 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  fresh  air ;  and  when 
she  went  out  she  had  not  touched  even  the  curtains. 
Bathilde  was  ready  to  cry. 

Buvat  came  down  as  usual  to  take  his  coffee  with 
Bathilde.  She  hoped  that  he  at  least  would  ask  why 
site  kept  herself  so  shut  up ;  and  upon  that  she  might 
ask  him  to  open  the  window.  Buvat,  however,  had 
received  a  new  order  for  the  classification  of  some  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  was  so  preoccupied  that  he  finished  his 
coffee  and  left  the  room  without  once  remarking  that 
the  curtains  were  closed. 

For  the  first  time  Bathilde  felt  almost  angry  with  him, 
and  thought  he  must  have  paid  her  very  little  attention 
not  to  discover  that  she  must  be  half  stifled  in  such  a 
close  room.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Tell  Nanette  to  open 
the  window  ?  She  would  not  do  it.  Open  it  herself  she 
could  not.  She  must  then  wait;  but  till  when?  Till 
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the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  perhaps,  and  what  would 
Raoul  think?  Would  he  not  become  impatient  at  this 
exaggerated  severity  ?  Suppose  he  should  again  leave  for 
a  fortnight,  for  a  month,  for  six  weeks,  for  ever?  Ba- 
thilde  would  die;  she  could  not  live  without  Raoul. 

Two  hours  passed  thus ;  Bathilde  tried  everything,  her 
embroidery,  her  harpsichord,  her  drawing,  but  she  could 
do  nothing.  Nanette  came  in  ;  a  slight  hope  returned  to 
her.  But  Nanette  wished  only  to  ask  leave  to  go  out. 
Bathilde  signed  to  her  that  she  could  go.  She  was  going 
to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  she  would  be  away,  then, 
at  least  two  hours.  What  was  Bathilde  to  do  during 
these  two  hours?  It  would  have  been  so  delightful  to 
pass  them  at  the  window. 

Bathilde  sat  down  and  drew  out  the  letter ;  she  knew 
it  by  heart,  but  yet  she  read  it  again.  How  had  she 
refrained  from  surrendering  at  once  on  receiving  such  a 
letter  as  that?  It  was  so  tender,  so  passionate,  so  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  heart.  Oh,  if  she  could  receive  a  second 
letter !  This  was  an  idea ;  she  looked  at  Mirza,  the  grace¬ 
ful  little  messenger  ;  she  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  then, 
trembling  as  if  she  were  about  to  commit  a  crime,  she 
went  to  open  the  outer  door.  A  young  man  w^as  stand¬ 
ing  before  this  door  reaching  out  his  hand  toward  the 
bell.  Bathilde  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  the  young  man 
a  cry  of  love.  That  young  man  was  Raoul. 
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Bathilde  made  some  steps  backward,  for  she  had  nearly 
fallen  into  Raoul’s  arms.  Raoul,  having  shut  the  door, 
followed  Bathilde  into  the  room.  Their  two  names,  ex¬ 
changed  in  a  double  cry,  escaped  their  lips.  Their  hands 
met  in  an  electric  clasp,  and  all  was  forgotten.  These 
two,  who  had  so  much  to  say,  stood  with  their  hearts 
beating  almost  against  each  other,  and  said  nothing. 
Their  souls  had  passed  into  their  eyes,  and  spoke  with 
the  grand  voice  of  silence,  which,  in  love,  says  so  many 
tilings,  and  which  has  this  advantage  over  the  other  voice, 
—  that  it  never  lies. 

Thus  they  remained  for  some  minutes.  At  length 
Bathilde  felt  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  ;  she  sighed, 
and  throwing  back  her  head  as  if  to  recover  her  breath, 
she  said,  “  Oh,  vion  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu !  how  I  have 
suffered  !  ” 

“  And  have  not  II”  said  D’Harmental,  —  “  I,  who 
have  appeared  to  you  guilty,  and  am  yet  innocent !  ” 

“  Innocent  !  ”  cried  Bathilde,  to  whom,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  all  her  doubts  returned. 

“  Yes,  innocent,”  replied  the  chevalier. 

And  then  he  told  Bathilde  all  that,  he  had  a  right  to 
tell  her, — that  is  to  say,  his  duel  with  Lafare ;  how  he 
had,  after  that,  hidden  in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu  ;  how 
lie  had  seen  Bathilde,  and  loved  her;  his  astonishment 
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at  discovering  successively  in  her  the  elegant  woman,  the 
skilful  painter,  the  accomplished  musician  ;  his  joy  when 
he  began  to  think  that  she  was  not  wholly  indifferent  to 
him.  Then  he  told  her  how  he  had  received,  as  colonel 
of  carabineers,  the  order  to  go  to  Bretagne,  and  on  his 
return  had  been  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  before  returning  to  Paris, 
lie  had  gone  directly  to  Sceaux,  expecting  only  to  leave 
his  despatches  in  passing,  when  he  had  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  fete,  in  which  he  had  been  obliged 
unwillingly  to  take  a  part.  This  recital  was  concluded  by 
•expressions  of  regret,  and  such  protestations  of  fidelity 
and  love  that  Bathilde  almost  forgot  the  beginning  of  his 
discourse  in  listening  to  the  end. 

It  was  now  her  turn.  She  also  had  a  long  history  to 
tell  D’Harmental;  but  in  it  there  were  no  reserves  or 
obscurities.  It  was  the  history,  not  of  an  epoch  in  her 
life,  but  of  all  her  life.  With  a  certain  pride  in  proving 
to  her  lover  that  she  was  worthy  of  him,  she  showed  her¬ 
self  as  a  child  caressed  by  her  father  and  mother,  then 
an  orphan  and  abandoned ;  then  appeared  Buvat,  with  his 
plain  face  and  his  sublime  heart,  and  she  spoke  of  all 
his  attentions,  all  his  kindness,  all  his  love  for  his  poor 
pupil.  She  passed  in  review  her  careless  childhood  and 
her  pensive  youth  ;  then  she  arrived  at  the  time  when  she 
first  saw  D’Harmeutal,  and  when  she  reached  that  point 
she  smiled,  blushing,  for  she  was  very  sure  that  there  was 
nothing  further  which  she  needed  to  tell  him. 

But  she  was  mistaken.  That  which  Bathilde  thought 
she  had  no  need  to  recount  to  the  chevalier  was  precisely 
what  the  chevalier  insisted  on  hearing  from  her  own  lips, 
without  the  omission  of  a  single  detail.  In  vain  the  poor 
child  paused,  blushed,  lowered  her  eyes ;  she  was  obliged 
to  open  her  virginal,  heart,  while  D’Harmental,  on  his 
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knees  before  her,  listened  to  her  smallest  words.  And 
when  she  was  through,  she  must  begin  again ;  for  D’Har- 
mental  could  not  weary  of  hearing,  —  so  happy  was  he  in 
finding  himself  loved  by  Bathilde,  and  so  proud  of  his 
love  for  her. 

Two  hours  slipped  by  like  two  seconds,  and  they  were 
still  there  when  some  one  rang  at  the  door.  Bathilde 
looked  at  the  clock  which  was  in  the  corner  of  the  room ; 
it  was  six  minutes  past  four.  The  knocking  could  mean 
but  one  thing,  —  Buvat’s  return.  Bathilde’s  first  move¬ 
ment  was  one  of  fear  ;  hut  Itaoul  reassured  her,  smiling, 
for  he  had  the  pretext  with  which  the  Abbe  Brigaud  had 
furnished  him.  The  two  lovers  exchanged  a  last  grasp 
of  the  hand,  then  Bathilde  went  to  open  the  door  to  her 
guardian,  who,  as  usual,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  then, 
on  entering  the  room,  perceived  D’Harmental.  Buvat  was 
astounded  ;  he  had  never  before  found  any  man  with  his 
pupil.  He  fixed  on  D’Harmental  his  astonished  eyes 
and  waited ,  he  fancied  he  had  seen  the  young  man 
before.  D’Harmental  advanced  toward  him  with  that 
ease  of  which  people  of  a  certain  class  have  not  even 
an  idea. 

“  It  is  to  Monsieur  Buvat,”  he  said,  “  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  speaking  1  ” 

“  To  myself,  Monsieur,”  said  Buvat,  starting  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  which  he  thought  he  recognized ; 
“  hut  the  honor  is  on  my  side.” 

"You  know  the  Abbe  Brigaud asked  D’Harmental. 

“  Yes,  perfectly,  Monsieur  ;  the  —  the  —  the  —  of 
Madame  Denis,  is  he  not  1  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  D’Harmental,  smiling;  "the  confessor 
of  Madame  Denis.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  him,  —  a  clever  man,  Monsieur,  a  clever 
man.” 
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Did  you  not  onco  apply  to  him  to  get  some  copying 
to  do  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  I  am  a  copyist,  at  your  service.” 

“Well,”  said  D’Harmental,  “this  dear  Abbe  Brigaud, 
who  is  my  guardian,  —  that  you  may  know,  Monsieur,  to 
whom  you  are  speaking,  —  has  found  an  excellent  cus¬ 
tomer  for  you.” 

«  Ah,  really  1  Take  a  seat,  Monsieur.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

“  And  who  is  this  customer,  if  you  please1?” 

“The  Prince  de  Listhnay,  Rue  du  Bac,  110.” 

“  A  prince,  Monsieur !  a  prince  1  ” 

“  Yes ;  a  Spaniard,  who  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
‘  Mercure  de  Madrid,’  and  sends  all  the  news  from  Paris.” 

“  Why,  it  is  a  godsend,  that,  Monsieur  !  ” 

“  A  godsend  indeed,  as  you  say.  It  will  give  you  some 
trouble,  however,  for  all  the  despatches  are  in  Spanish.” 

“  Diable  !  ”  said  Buvat. 

“  Do  you  know  Spanish  1  ”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  No,  Monsieur  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  at  least.” 

“  Never  mind,”  continued  the  chevalier,  smiling  at 
Buvat’s  uncertainty  ;  “  one  need  not  know  a  language  to 
make  copies  in  that  language.” 

“  I  could  copy  Chinese,  Monsieur  ;  caligraphy,  like  draw¬ 
ing,  is  an  imitative  art.” 

“  And  I  know  that  in  this  respect,  Monsieur  Buvat,” 
replied  D’Harmental,  “you  are  a  great  artist.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Buvat,  “  you  embarrass  me.  May 
I  ask,  without  indiscretion,  at  what  time  I  shall  find  his 
Highness?” 

“  What  Highness  1  ” 

“  His  Highness  the  Prince  de  —  I  don’t  remember 
the  name  you  mentioned,  Monsieur  —  which  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  mention,”  added  Buvat,  correcting  himself. 
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“  Ah,  the  Prince  de  Listhnay.” 

“  That  is  it.” 

“  He  is  not  Highness,  my  dear  Monsieur  Buvat.’' 

“  Pardon,  I  thought  all  princes  —  ” 

“  Oil,  there  are  princes  and  princes.  This  is  a  prince 
of  the  third  order,  and  lie  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  you 
call  him  Monseigneur.” 

“  You  think  so  1  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“  And  when  shall  I  find  him,  if  you  please  1  ” 

“  Why,  in  an  hour  from  now,  if  you  wish,  —  after  your 
dinner,  for  example,  from  live  to  half-past  five.  You  re¬ 
member  the  address  1  ” 

“Yes;  Rue  du  Lac,  110.  Very  good,  Monsieur;  very 
good.  I  will  be  there.” 

“  Now,”  said  D’Harmeutal,  “  au  revoir  !  And  you, 
Mademoiselle,”  he  added,  turning  to  Batliilde,  “  receive 
my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  keeping  me  company 
while  I  waited  for  Monsieur  Buvat,  a  kindness  for  which, 
I  assure  you,  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful.” 

And  D’Harmental  took  his  leave,  while  Batliilde  re¬ 
mained  astonished  at  the  ease  and  assurance  which  his 
experience  in  similar  situations  had  given  him. 

“  This  young  man  is  really  very  amiable,”  said  Buvat. 

“Yes,  very,”  said  Batliilde,  mechanically. 

“But  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  ;  I  think  I  have  seen 
him  before.” 

“  It  is  possible,”  said  Batliilde. 

“  And  liis  voice  ;  I  am  sure  I  know  his  voice.” 

Bathilde  started  ;  for  she  remembered  the  evening  when 
Buvat  had  returned  frightened  from  the  adventure  in  the 
Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  and  D’Harmental  had  not  spoken 
of  that  adventure.  At  this  moment  Nanette  entered,  an¬ 
nouncing  dinner.  Buvat,  who  was  eager  for  his  interview 
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with  the  Prince  de  Listlmay,  went  first  into  the  dining- 
room. 

“Well,  Mademoiselle,”  said  Nanette,  softly,  “the  hand¬ 
some  young  man  came,  then,  after  all  %  ” 

“  Yes,  Nanette,  yes,”  answered  Bathilde,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven  with  an  expression  of  infinite  gratitude ; 
“  and  I  am  very  happy.” 

She  passed  on  into  the  dining-room,  where  Buvat,  who 
had  put  his  hat  on  his  cane  and  his  cane  in  a  corner,  was 
waiting  for  her,  and  slapping  his  thighs  with  his  hands,  as 
was  his  custom  in  his  moments  of  extreme  satisfaction. 

As  to  D’Harmental,  he  was  no  less  happy  than  Bathilde. 
He  was  loved,  —  he  was  sure  of  it ;  Bathilde  had  told 
him  so,  with  the  same  pleasure  she  had  felt  on  hearing 
him  make  the  same  declaration.  He  was  loved,  not  by 
a  poor  orphan,  not  by  a  little  grisette,  hut  by  a  young 
daughter  of  the  nobility,  whose  father  and  mother  had 
occupied  an  honorable  position  at  court.  There  were, 
then,  no  obstacles  to  their  union  ;  if  there  remained  some 
difference  of  rank  between  them,  it  was  so  slight  that 
Bathilde  needed  to  ascend  but  a  single  step,  and  D’Har¬ 
mental  to  descend  a  single  step,  and  they  would  meet 
midway.  It  is  true  that  D’Harmental  forgot  one  thing,  — 
the  secret  which,  because  it  was  not  his  own,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  withhold  from  Bathilde ;  that  conspir¬ 
acy  which  hollowed  under  his  feet  an  abyss  which  might 
engulf  him  at  any  moment.  But  D’Harmental  was  not 
thinking  of  such  things.  He  was  sure  that  he  was  loved, 
and  the  sun  of  love  gave  to  his  sad  and  desolate  life  a 
rose-colored  horizon. 

As  to  Bathilde,  she  was  troubled  by  no  doubts  about 
the  future.  It  is  true  no  word  of  marriage  had  been 
spoken  between  her  and  D’Harmental;  but  their  hearts 
had  been  manifest  to  each  other  in  all  their  purity,  and 
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no  written  contract  of  marriage  could  be  worth  so  much 
as  a  look  from  Raoul’s  eyes,  and  the  pressure  of  his  hands. 
And  so  when,  after  dinner,  Buvat,  congratulating  himself 
on  the  prize  that  had  fallen  to  him,  took  his  hat  and  cane 
to  go  to  the  Prince  de  Listhnay’s,  she  first  fell  on  her 
knees  to  thank  God,  and  then,  without  hesitation,  went 
to  open  the  window  so  long  closed.  D’Harmental  was 
still  at  his.  They  had  very  soon  settled  their  plans,  and 
taken  Nanette  into  their  confidence.  Every  day  when 
Buvat  was  gone,  D’llarmental  was  to  come  and  stay  two 
hours  with  Bathilde.  The  rest  of  the  time  would  be 
passed  at  the  windows,  or,  if  by  chance  these  must 
he  closed,  they  would  write  to  each  other.  Toward  seven 
o’clock  they  saw  Buvat  turning  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Montmartre  ;  he  carried  a  roll  of  paper  in  one  hand,  and 
his  cane  in  the  other,  and  by  his  important  air,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  prince  himself. 
D’Harmental  closed  his  window. 

Bathilde  had  feared  that  this  story  of  the  Prince  de 
Listhnay  was  only  an  invention  to  explain  D’Harmental’s 
presence.  Having  had  no  chance  to  ask  for  an  explana¬ 
tion,  and  not  daring  to  dissuade  Buvat  from  going  to  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  she  had  witnessed  his  departure  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  remorse.  She  loved  Buvat  with  all  the 
gratitude  of  her  heart.  He  was  to  her  an  object  of  sacred 
veneration,  to  be  forever  shielded  from  ridicule.  She 
therefore  awaited  his  return  with  anxiety,  that  she  might 
infer  from  the  expression  of  his  face  what  had  happened. 
Buvat’s  face  was  glowing. 

“  Well,  little  father  1  ”  said  Bathilde,  with  lingering 
apprehension. 

“Well,”  replied  Buvat,  “I  have  seen  his  Highness.” 

“But,  pardon,  little  father,”  she  said,  smiling;  “you 
know  that  Monsieur  Raoul  said  the  Prince  de  Listhnay 
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has  no  right  to  that  title,  since  he  is  only  a  prince  of  the 
third  order.” 

“  I  guarantee  him  of  the  first,”  said  Buvat.  “  Sabre  de 
hois  !  a  man  of  five  feet  ten,  who  throws  his  money  about, 
and  pays  for  copies  at  fifteen  francs  the  page,  and  has 
given  twenty-five  louis  in  advance.  A  prince  of  the  third 
order  !  I  should  think  so  !  ” 

Then  another  fear  came  into  Bathilde’s  mind,  —  that 
this  pretended  customer,  whom  Raoul  had  found  for  Bu¬ 
vat,  was  only  a  pretext  to  induce  him  to  accept  money, 
which  he  might  think  he  had  earned.  This  fear  had 
in  it  something  humiliating  and  oppressive.  Bathilde 
turned  her  eyes  towTard  D’Harmental’s  window,  but  she 
saw  D’Harmental  looking  at  her  with  so  much  love  that 
she  thought  of  nothing  but  of  looking  at  him  in  return, 
which  she  did  with  such  eagerness  that  Buvat  came  for¬ 
ward  to  see  what  was  attracting  her  attention.  But 
D’Harmental,  seeing  him,  let  fall  the  curtain,  and  the 
good  man’s  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied. 

“  So,  then,  little  father,”  said  Bathilde,  wishing  to  turn 
off  his  attention,  “you  are  content?” 

“  Quite  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  You  remember  that  I  told  you  that  I  thought  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  face  and  voice  of  this  young  man,  but  could  not 
tell  you  where  I  had  seen  and  heard  them  1  ” 

“Yes,  you  told  me  so.” 

“Well,  it  suddenly  struck  me  to-day,  as  I  was  crossing 
the  Rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  that  it  was  the  same  young 
man  whom  I  saw  on  that  terrible  night  of  which  I  cannot 
think  without  trembling.” 

“  Really,  little  father  ?  ”  said  Bathilde,  trembling. 
“  Oh,  what  folly  !  ” 

“  Yes,  what  folly  !  for  I  was  on  the  point  of  returning. 
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I  thought  this  Prince  de  Listhnay  might  be  some  brigand 
chief,  and  that  they  were  going  to  entice  me  into  a 
cavern.  But  as  I  never  carry  any  money,  I  concluded 
that  my  fears  were  exaggerated,  and  fortunately  I  over- 
came  them  by  force  of  reason.” 

“  And  now,  little  father,  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not,” 
replied  Bathilde,  “  that  this  poor  young  man,  who  came 
here  this  afternoon  in  behalf  of  the  Abbe  Brigand,  has  no 
connection  with  him  to  whom  you  spoke  in  the  Rue  des 
Bons-Enfans  1  ” 

“  Certainly.  A  captain  of  thieves  could  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  bis  Highness.” 

“  Oh,  that  would  be  impossible  !  ”  said  Bathilde. 

“  Yes,  that  would  be  impossible.  But  I  am  forgetting. 
My  child,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  stay  with  you 
this  evening.  1  promised  his  Highness  that  I  would  go 
to  work  at  once,  and  I  must  keep  my  promise.  Good¬ 
night,  my  dear  child.” 

“  Good-night,  little  father.” 

Buvat  went  up  to  his  room,  where  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  task  for  which  the  Prince  de 
Listhnay  had  so  liberally  paid  him. 

As  to  the  lovers,  they  resumed  the  conversation  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Buvat’s  return  •  and  God  only  knows  at  what 
hour  the  two  windows  were  closed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

f^nelon’s  successor. 

Thanks  to  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  lovers,  which  afforded  to  their  love  so  long  restrained 
all  the  expansion  possible,  three  or  four  days  slipped  by 
like  moments,  during  which  they  were  the  happiest  beings 
in  the  world. 

But  the  earth,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  continued  its  revolutions,  and  the  events  which  were 
to  waken  them,  at  the  moment  when  they  least  expected 
interruption,  were  silently  preparing. 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  had  kept  his  promise.  The 
Marechal  de  Villeroy,  who  had  intended  to  remain  a  week 
away  from  the  Tuileries,  was  recalled  on  the  fourth  day 
by  a  letter  from  his  wife,  who  wrote  to  him  that  his 
presence  near  the  king  was  more  than  ever  necessary, 
the  measles  having  declared  itself  at  Paris,  and  having 
already  attacked  several  persons  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
Monsieur  de  A7illeroy  came  back  directly  ;  for,  it  will  be 
remembered,  all  those  successive  deaths  which  three  ox- 
four  years  before  had  afflicted  the  kingdom  had  been 
attributed  to  the  measles,  and  the  marshal  would  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  parading  bis  vigilance.  It  was  his 
privilege,  as  governor  of  the  king,  never  to  leave  him 
except  by  an  order  from  himself,  and  to  remain  with 
him,  whoever  entered,  even  though  it  should  be  the 
regent.  It  was  especially  with  regard  to  the  regent  that 
the  marshal  affected  such  extraordinary  precaution ;  and 
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as  this  suited  the  hatred  of  Madame  du  Maine  and  her 
party,  they  praised  Monsieur  de  Villeroy  highly,  and  spread 
abroad  a  report  that  he  had  found  on  the  chimney-piece 
of  Louis  XV.  some  poisoned  bonbons  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  some  person  unknown. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  an  increase  of  calumny  against 
the  Due  d’Orleans,  and  of  importance  on  the  part  of  the 
marshal,  who  persuaded  the  young  king  that  he  owed  him 
his  life.  Through  the  force  of  that  belief  he  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  poor  royal  child,  who,  accustomed 
to  fear  everything,  had  confidence  in  no  one  but  Monsieur 
de  Villeroy  and  Monsieur  de  Frejus. 

Monsieur  de  Villeroy,  then,  was  the  man  who  was 
needed  to  deliver  the  missives ;  but  such  was  the  irreso¬ 
lution  of  his  character  that  he  accepted  the  charge  only 
after  considerable  hesitation.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
on  the  following  Monday  —  a  day  when  by  reason  of  his 
Sunday  suppers  the  regent  rarely  visited  the  king  —  the 
two  letters  of  Philip  V.  should  be  sent  to  him,  and  then 
Monsieur  de  Villeroy  should  profit  by  his  solitude  with 
his  pupil  to  make  him  sign  the  order  for  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General,  and  that  it  should  be  made  public 
the  next  day  before  the  hour  of  the  regent’s  visit,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  way  of  drawing  back. 

While  all  these  tilings  were  plotting  against  him,  the 
regent  was  leading  his  ordinary  life  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  his  studies,  his  pleasures,  and  his  family  bickerings. 
As  we  have  said,  three  of  his  daughters  gave  him  serious 
trouble.  Madame  de  Berri,  whom  he  loved  the  most, 
because  he  had  saved  her  when  the  most  celebrated  doc¬ 
tors  had  given  her  up,  throwing  off  all  restraint,  lived 
publicly  with  Riom,  whom,  when  reproached  by  her 
father,  she  threatened  to  marry.  A  strange  threat,  but 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  caused  at  that  time, 
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owing  to  the  regard  still  cherished  for  the  supremacy  of 
rank,  far  more  scandal  than  the  amours  which  at  any 
other  time  such  a  marriage  would  have  sanctified. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  persisted  in  her  resolution  to 
become  a  nun,  although  she  still,  during  her  novitiate, 
continued  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  she  could  manage  to 
introduce  into  the  cloister.  She  had  in  her  cell  her  guns 
and  pistols,  and  a  magnificent  assortment  of  fireworks, 
which  enabled  ber  to  give  a  pyrotechnic  entertainment 
to  her  young  friends  every  evening.  But  she  would  not 
leave  the  convent,  where  her  father  went  every  Wednes¬ 
day  to  visit  her. 

The  third  person  of  the  family  who  gave  him  uneasiness 
was  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois,  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
Richelieu’s  mistress,  but  without  ever  being  able  to  obtain 
certain  proof,  although  he  had  put  his  police  on  the  watch, 
and  had  himself  more  than  once  paid  her  visits  at  hours 
when  he  thought  it  most  probable  he  should  meet  the 
duke.  These  suspicions  were  increased  by  her  refusal  to 
marry  the  Prince  de  Dombes,  —  an  excellent  match,  en¬ 
riched  as  he  was  by  the  spoils  of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle. 
The  regent  had  seized  a  new  opportunity  of  assuring  him¬ 
self  whether  this  refusal  was  due  to  her  antipathy  to  the 
young  prince  or  to  her  love  for  the  duke,  by  welcoming 
the  overtures  which  Pleneuf,  his  ambassador  at  Turin,  had 
made  for  a  marriage  between  the  beautiful  Charlotte  Aglae 
and  the  Prince  de  Piemont.  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  re¬ 
belled  again,  but  this  time  in  vain  ;  the  regent,  departing 
from  his  usual  good-natured  indulgence,  this  time  insisted, 
and  the  poor  lovers  lost  all  hope,  when  an  unexpected 
event  broke  off  the  negotiations.  Madame,  the  mother  of 
the  resent,  with  her  German  frankness,  had  written  to  the 
Queen  of  Sicily,  one  of  her  most  constant  correspondents, 
that  she  loved  her  too  much  not  to  warn  her  that  the 
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princess  who  was  destined  for  the  young  prince  had  a 
lover,  and  that  that  lover  was  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  It 
may  he  supposed  that  this  declaration  put  an  end  to  the 
scheme. 

The  regent  was  at  first  exceedingly  angry  at  this  result 
of  his  mother’s  mania  for  writing  letters;  but  he  was  not 
a  man  to  persist  long  in  an  angry  mood,  and  presently  he 
was  able  to  laugh  at  this  latest  epistolary  escapade  of  Ma¬ 
dame.  And  besides,  at  this  time  his  attention  was  called 
to  another  very  important  matter  ;  namely,  Dubois’s  claim 
to  be  made  an  archbishop. 

We  have  seen  that,  on  Dubois’s  return  from  London, 
the  affair  had  first  been  broached  under  the  form  of  a 
joke,  and  how  the  regent  had  received  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  English  king.  But  Dubois  was  not  a  man  to 
be  beaten  by  a  first  refusal.  Cambrai  was  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal  la  Tremouille,  and  was  one  of  the 
richest  archbishoprics  in  the  Church.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  were  attached  to  it ;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  Dubois  was  most  tempted 
by  the  title  of  successor  to  Fenelon,  or  by  the  rich 
benefice  attached  to  it. 

Dubois,  on  the  first  opportunity,  brought  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  archbishopric.  The  regent  again  tried  to  turn 
it  off  with  a  joke,  but  Dubois  became  more  positive  and 
more  pressing.  The  regent  was  unable  to  endure  weari¬ 
ness,  and  Dubois  began  to  weary  him  by  his  persistence ; 
therefore,  to  dispose  of  him  once  for  all,  he  challenged 
Dubois  to  find  a  prelate  who  would  consecrate  him. 

“Is  that  all?”  cried  Dubois,  joyously;  “I  have  him 
within  easy  reach.” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  said  the  regent,  who  did  not  believe 
the  sycophancy  of  man  could  go  to  such  lengths  as 
that. 
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“You  will  see,”  said  Dubois;  and  lie  ran  out.  In  five 
minutes  he  returned. 

“  Well  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“Well,”  answered  Dubois,  “I  have  secured  our  man.” 

“And  who  is  the  scoundrel  who  is  willing  to  consecrate 
a  fellow  like  you  1  ” 

“  Your  first  almoner,  Monseigneur.” 

“  The  Bishop  of  Nantes'?  ” 

“Neither  more  nor  less.” 

“  Tressan  !  ” 

“  Himself.” 

“  Impossible ! " 

“  Here  he  is.” 

And  at  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Nantes  was  announced. 

“  Come,  Monsieur,  come !  ”  cried  Dubois,  running  to 
him  ;  “  his  royal  Highness  honors  us  both  in  naming  me 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  in  choosing  you  to  consecrate 
me.” 

“Monsieur  de  Nantes,”  asked  the  regent,  “is  it  true 
that  you  consent  to  make  the  abbe  an  archbishop  1  ” 

“  Your  Highness’s  wishes  are  commands  for  me,  Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“But  you  know  that  he  is  neither  sub-deacon,  deacon, 
nor  priest.” 

“  Never  mind,  Monseigneur,”  cried  Dubois,  “  here  is 
Monsieur  de  Nantes,  who  will  tell  you  that  all  these 
orders  may  be  conferred  in  a  day.” 

“  But  there  is  no  example  of  such  a  thing.” 

“  Yes,  —  Saint  Ambroise.” 

“  Then,  my  dear  Abbe,”  said  the  regent,  laughing,  “  if 
you  have  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church  with  you,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  I  abandon  you  to  Monsieur  de 
Tressan.” 
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“  I  will  give  him  back  to  you  with  the  cross  and  mitre, 
Monseigneur.” 

“  But  you  must  have  the  grade  of  licentiate,”  continued 
the  regent,  who  began  to  be  amused  at  the  discussion. 

“I  have  a  promise  from  the  University  of  Orleans.” 

“  But  you  must  have  attestations.” 

“  Is  there  not  Besons  1  ” 

“  A  certificate  of  good  life  and  manners.” 

“  I  will  have  one  signed  by  Noailles.” 

“  No  ;  there  I  defy  you,  Abbe.” 

“  Then  your  Highness  will  give  me  one.  The  signature 
of  the  regent  of  France  must  have  as  much  weight  at 
Rome  as  that  of  a  wicked  cardinal.” 

“  Dubois,”  said  the  regent,  “  a  little  more  respect,  if 
you  please,  for  the  princes  of  the  Church.” 

“You  are  right,  Monseigneur.  There  is  no  saying 
what  one  may  become.” 

“  You  a  cardinal !  ”  cried  the  regent,  laughing. 

“  Since  your  Highness  will  not  give  me  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon,”  said  Dubois,  “  I  must  content  myself  with  the  red, 
until  I  can  do  better.” 

“  Better !  Cardinal !  ” 

“  Stay  !  why  should  I  not  some  day  he  Pope  1  ” 

“  True,  Borgia  was  a  pope.” 

“  May  God  give  us  both  a  long  life,  Monseigneur,  and 
you  will  see  that  and  many  other  things.” 

“  Pardieu!”  said  the  regent,  “you  know  that  I  laugh 
at  death.” 

“Alas  !  too  much.” 

“Well,  you  will  make  a  poltroon  of  me  by  curiosity.” 

“  There  would  bo  no  harm  in  that ;  and  to  begin, 
Monseigneur  would  do  well  to  discontinue  his  nocturnal 
excursions.” 

“Why  I” 
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“  In  the  first  place,  because  they  endanger  his  life.” 

“What  does  that  matter l” 

“  Then  for  another  reason.” 

“What?” 

“  Because,”  said  Dubois,  assuming  a  hypocritical  air, 
“  they  are  a  subject  of  scandal  for  the  Church.” 

“  Go  to  the  devil !  ” 

“You  see,  Monsieur,  ”  said  Dubois,  turning  to  Tressan, 
“  in  the  midst  of  what  libertines  and  hardened  sinners 
I  am  obliged  to  live.  I  hope  that  your  Eminence  will 
consider  my  position,  and  will  not  he  too  severe  upon 
me.” 

“We  will  do  our  best,  Monseigneur,”  said  Tressan. 

“And  when?”  asked  Dubois,  who  was  unwilling  to  lose 
an  hour. 

“  As  soon  as  you  are  ready.” 

“  I  ask  for  three  days.” 

“Very  well;  on  the  fourth  I  will  be  at  your  orders.” 

“To-day  is  Saturday;  on  Wednesday,  then.” 

“  On  Wednesday,”  answered  Tressan. 

“  Only  I  warn  you  beforehand,  Abbe,”  said  the  regent, 
“  that  one  person  of  some  importance  will  be  absent  at 
your  consecration.” 

“  And  who  will  dare  to  do  me  that  injury  1  ” 

«  I  shall.” 

“You,  Monseigneur!  You  will  be  there,  and  in  your 
official  gallery.” 

“  I  say  that  I  will  not.” 

“  I  bet  a  thousand  louis.” 

“  And  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor.” 

“  I  double  my  bet.” 

“  Insolent !  ” 

“Till  Wednesday,  Monsieur  de  Tressan;  till  my  con¬ 
secration,  Monseigneur.”  And  Dubois  left  the  room 
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highly  delighted,  and  spread  about  everywhere  the  news 
of  his  nomination. 

But  Dubois  was  wrong  on  one  point ;  namely,  the 
adhesion  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  No  menace  or 
promise  could  draw  from  him  the  attestation  to  good  life 
and  morals  which  Dubois  flattered  himself  he  should 
obtain  at  his  hands.  It  is  true  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  dared  to  make  this  holy  and  noble  opposition  to 
the  scandal  with  which  the  Church  was  menaced.  The 
University  of  Orleans  gave  the  licenses,  and  everything 
was  ready  on  the  appointed  day.  Dubois  left  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  hunting-dress,  for  Pontoise, 
where  he  found  Monsieur  de  Tressan,  who,  according  to 
his  promise,  bestowed  on  him  the  sub-deaconship,  the 
deaconship,  and  the  priesthood.  At  twelve  all  was  fin¬ 
ished  ;  and  at  four,  after  having  attended  the  regent’s 
council,  which  was  held  at  the  old  Louvre  in  consequence 
of  the  measles  having,  as  we  have  said,  attacked  the  Tuile- 
ries,  Dubois  returned  home  in  the  dress  of  an  archbishop. 

The  first  person  whom  he  saw  in  his  room  was  La 
Fillon.  In  her  double  capacity,  as  agent  of  his  secret 
police  and  of  his  public  loves,  she  had  admittance  to  his 
room  at  all  hours ;  and  in  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
day,  as  she  had  said  that  she  had  business  of  importance 
to  communicate,  they  had  not  dared  to  refuse  her. 

“  Ah  !  ”  cried  Dubois,  on  perceiving  his  old  friend,  “  a 
lucky  meeting.” 

“ Pardieu !  my  dear  gossip,”  answered  La  Fillon,  “if 
you  are  ungrateful  enough  to  forget  your  old  friends,  I 
am  not  stupid  enough  to  forget  mine,  particularly  when 
they  rise  in  the  world.” 

“  Ah  !  tell  me,”  said  Dubois,  beginning  to  pull  off  his 
sacerdotal  ornaments,  “do  you  count  on  continuing  to  call 
me  your  gossip  now  that  I  am  an  archbishop?” 
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“  More  than  ever.  And  I  count  on  it  so  strongly  that 
the  first  time  the  regent  enters  my  house  I  shall  ask  him 
for  an  abbey,  that  we  may  still  be  on  an  equality  one 
with  the  other.” 

“  He  comes  to  your  house,  then  1  The  libertine  !  ” 

“Alas  !  no  longer  for  me,  my  dear  gossip.  Ah,  the  good 
time  is  passed  !  But  I  hope  that,  thanks  to  you,  it  will 
return,  and  that  the  house  will  feel  your  elevation.” 

“  Oh,  my  poor  gossip  !  ”  said  Dubois,  stooping  down  in 
order  that  La  Dillon  might  unclasp  his  frock,  “  you  see 
that  now  things  are  much  changed,  and  that  I  can  no 
longer  visit  you  as  I  used  to.” 

“You  are  proud.  Philippe  comes  there.” 

“  Philippe  is  only  regent  of  France,  and  I  am  an  arch¬ 
bishop.  Do  you  understand  1  I  want  a  mistress  in  her 
own  house,  where  I  can  go  without  scandal,  —  like  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tencin,  for  example.” 

“Yes,  who  will  deceive  you  for  Richelieu.” 

“  And  how  do  you  know  that  she  will  not  deceive 
Richelieu  for  me  1  ” 

“  Oh,  very  good  !  And  will  she  do  double  tasks,  per¬ 
chance  1  Will  she  perform  both  the  services  of  love  and 
those  of  the  police  1  ” 

“  Perhaps.  But  speaking  of  police,”  answered  Dubois, 
continuing  to  undress,  “  do  you  know  that  yours  have 
slept  infernally  during  three  or  four  months,  and  that  if 
this  continues  I  shall  be  obliged  to  withdraw  your 
stipend.” 

“  Ah,  coward  !  ”  cried  La  Fillon  ;  “  this  is  the  way  you 
treat  your  old  friends.  I  came  to  make  a  revelation ; 
well,  you  shall  not  have  it.” 

“  A  revelation  !  and  what  about  1  ” 

“  Pshaw  !  take  away  my  pay,  —  scoundrel  that  you  are  !  ” 

“  Is  it  a  matter  relating  to  Spain  1  ”  asked  the  arch- 
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bishop,  frowning,  and  feeling  instinctively  that  the  danger 
came  from  that  quarter. 

“  It  relates  to  nothing  at  all.  Good-evening.”  And 
La  Fillon  made  toward  the  door. 

“  Come  here,"  said  Dubois,  stepping  toward  his  desk  ; 
and  the  two  old  friends,  who  understood  each  other  so 
well,  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 

“Come,  come,”  said  La  Fillon,  “I  see  that  all  is  not 
lost,  and  that  there  is  yet  some  good  in  you.  Come,  open 
this  little  desk  and  show  me  what  it  contains,  and  I  will 
open  my  mouth  and  show  you  what  I  have  in  my  heart.” 

Dubois  took  out  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred  louis,  and 
showed  it  to  La  Fillon. 

“  How  much  is  it  1  ”  said  she.  “  Come,  tell  the  truth  ; 
however,  I  shall  count  after  you,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Two  thousand  four  hundred  francs  ;  that  is  a  pretty 
penny,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“  Yes,  for  an  abbe,  but  not  for  an  archbishop.” 

“  Do  you  not  know  to  what  an  extent  the  finances  are 
involved  1  ” 

“  Well,  what  does  that  matter,  you  humbug,  when  Law 
is  going  to  make  millions  for  us  1  ” 

“Would  you  like  in  exchange  ten  thousand  francs  in 
Mississippi  bonds  1  ” 

“  Thanks,  my  dear,  I  prefer  the  hundred  louis.  Give 
them  to  me  ;  I  am  a  good  woman,  and  another  day  you 
will  be  more  generous.” 

“  Well,  what  have  you  to  tell  me  1  Come  !  ” 

“  First  promise  me  one  thing.” 

“  What  is  it  1  ” 

“  That  as  the  matter  concerns  an  old  friend  of  mine,  he 
shall  come  to  no  harm.” 

“  But  if  your  old  friend  is  a  beggar  who  deserves  to  be 
hanged,  why  the  devil  should  you  cheat  him  of  his  due  1  ” 
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“  I  have  my  own  reasons.” 

“  Go  along  ;  I  promise  nothing.” 

“  Well,  good-evening,  then.  Here  are  the  hundred 
louis.” 

“  Ah,  you  are  getting  scrupulous  all  at  once  !  ” 

“  Not  at  all ;  hut  I  am  under  obligations  to  this  man. 
He  started  me  in  the  world.” 

“  He  may  boast  of  having  done  a  good  thing  for  society 
that  day.” 

“  Eather,  my  friend  ;  and  he  shall  never  have  cause  to 
repent  it,  for  I  will  not  speak  a  word  to-day  unless  his 
life  is  safe.” 

“  Well,  safe  it  shall  he,  I  promise  you.  Are  you 
content  1  ” 

“  By  what  do  you  promise  it  to  me  1  ” 

“  On  the  faith  of  an  honest  man.” 

“  Ah,  you  are  going  to  deceive  me.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  you  are  very  tiresome  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  am  very  tiresome.  Well,  good-by.” 

“Gossip,  I  will  have  you  arrested.” 

“  What  do  I  care  1  ” 

“  You  shall  he  sent  to  prison.” 

“  That  is  a  good  joke.” 

“  I  will  leave  you  there  to  rot.” 

“  Till  you  rot  yourself ;  that  will  not  be  a  long  time.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want  1  ” 

“My  captain’s  life.” 

“You  shall  have  it.” 

“  On  what  faith  ?  ” 

“On  the  faith  of  an  archbishop.” 

“I  want  a  better.” 

“On  the  faith  of  an  abbe.” 

“  Better  still.” 

“  On  the  faith  of  Dubois.” 
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“  That  will  do.  First,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  captain 
is  the  most  threadbare  captain  in  the  kingdom.” 

“  Diable  !  there  is  some  competition,  however.” 

“  True  ;  but  he  takes  the  prize.” 

“  Continue.” 

“  Well,  you  must  know  that  lately  my  captain  has 
become  as  rich  as  Croesus.” 

“  He  must  have  robbed  some  farmer-general.” 

“  Incapable.  Killed,  maybe,  but  robbed  !  —  what  do 
you  take  him  for  1  ” 

‘‘Well,  then,  where  do  you  think  he  gets  that  money  1  ” 

“  Do  you  know  the  different  coinages  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

‘‘Where  does  this  come  from,  then?” 

“  Ah,  ah,  Spanish  doubloons  !  ” 

“  And  without  alloy,  with  the  effigy  of  King  Charles  II. 
Doubloons  which  are  worth  forty-eight  francs  if  they  are 
worth  a  penny,  and  which  run  from  his  pockets  like  a 
stream,  poor  dear  fellow  !  ” 

“  And  when  did  your  captain  begin  to  sweat  gold  like 
that  ?  ” 

“  The  day  after  the  regent  was  nearly  carried  off  in  the 
Rue  des  Bons-Enfans.  Do  you  understand  the  apologue, 
gossip  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  and  why  have  you  not  told  me  before  to-day  1  ” 

“  Because  his  pockets  were  full  then.  They  are  now 
nearly  empty ;  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  find  out  where  he 
goes  to  fill  them.” 

“  And  you  wished  to  give  him  time  to  empty  them  1  ” 

“Well,  all  the  world  must  live.” 

“  And  so  they  shall ;  even  your  captain.  But  you 
understand  that  I  must  know  what  he  does  ?  ” 

“  Day  by  day.” 

“  And  which  of  your  girls  does  he  love  1  ” 
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“  All,  when  he  has  money.” 

“  And  when  he  has  none  1  ” 

“  La  Normande  ;  she  is  his. true  friend.” 

“  I  know  her  ;  she  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle.” 

“  Yes ;  hut  you  must  not  reckon  on  her.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  She  loves  him,  the  little  fool.” 

“  Ah,  he  is  a  lucky  fellow  !  ” 

“  And  ho  merits  it.  He  has  the  heart  of  a  prince  ;  he 
is  not  like  you,  old  miser.” 

“  Oh,  you  know  that  sometimes  I  am  more  lavish  than 
the  prodigal  son,  and  it  depends  on  you  to  give  me  occa¬ 
sion  to  he  so.” 

“  I  will  do  my  best.” 

“  Then  day  by  day  I  shall  know  what  your  captain 
does  1  ” 

“  You  shall.” 

“  On  what  faith  1  ” 

“  On  the  faith  of  an  honest  woman.” 

“  Something  better.” 

“  On  the  faith  of  Fillon.” 

“  That  will  do.” 

“  Adieu,  Monseigneur  the  Archbishop.” 

“  Adieu,  gossip.” 

La  Fillon  went  toward  the  door,  but  as  she  was  going 
out  an  usher  entered. 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  he,  “  here  is  a  man  who  wants  to 
speak  to  your  Eminence.” 

“  And  who  is  he,  idiot  1  ” 

“An  employee  of  the  royal  library,  who,  in  his  spare 
time,  makes  copies.” 

“  And  what  does  he  want  1  ” 

“  He  says  that  he  has  an  important  revelation  to  make 
to  your  Eminence.”  • 
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“  Oh  !  it  is  some  poor  fellow  begging.” 

“No,  Monseigneur;  he  says  that  it  is  a  political  affair.” 

“  Diable!  about  what  1  ” 

“About  Spain.” 

“Send  him  in;  and  you,  gossip,  go  into  this  closet.” 

“What  fori  ” 

“  Suppose  my  writer  and  your  captain  should  know 
each  other  1” 

“  Ah,  that  would  be  droll.” 

“Come,  get  in  quickly.” 

La  Fillou  entered  the  closet  which  Dubois  showed  her. 
An  instant  afterward  the  usher  opened  the  door  and  an¬ 
nounced  Monsieur  Jean  Buvat. 

We  must  now  show  how  this  important  personage  came 
to  be  received  in  private  audience  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  PRINCE  DE  LISTHNAY’S  ACCOMPLICE. 

We  left  Buvat  going  up  to  his  own  room,  with  his  papers 
in  his  hand,  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  Prince  de  Listh- 
nay  •  and  this  promise  was  so  scrupulously  kept  that  by 
seven  o’clock  the  next  evening  the  copy  was  finished  and 
taken  to  the  Rue  du  Bac.  He  then  received  from  the 
same  august  hands  some  more  work,  which  he  returned 
with  the  same  punctuality ;  so  that  the  Prince  de  Listh- 
nay,  feeling  confidence  in  a  man  who  had  given  such 
proofs  of  exactitude,  took  from  his  desk  a  package  of 
papers  larger  than  the  first  two,  and  in  order  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  Buvat  every  day,  and  also,  doubtless,  that  he  might 
not  be  disturbed  himself,  instructed  him  to  return  them 
all  at  the  same  time,  —  which  would  involve  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  days  before  Buvat  should  make  his  next  visit. 

Buvat  was  delighted  with  this  mark  of  confidence,  and 
on  his  return  set  himself  gayly  to  his  work ;  and  although 
he  found  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Spanish, 
he  could  now  read  it  easily,  so  that  his  work,  being  purely 
mechanical,  left  him  free  to  sing  his  little  song,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  continued  copying  his  memorial.  It 
was  therefore  almost  with  a  sense  of  disappointment  that 
on  completing  his  copy  of  the  first  paper,  he  came  to  one 
that  was  written  wholly  in  French.  He  had  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  foreign  language  by  his  five  days’  work, 
and  to  him  every  interruption  of  habit  was  annoying. 
But  Buvat,  faithful  to  duty,  made  ready  to  go  on  scrupu- 
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lously  with  his  work ;  and  although  the  paper  was  not 
numbered,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  slipped 
in  by  mistake,  he  none  the  less  resolved  to  copy  it  in  its 
turn,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  “  Quod  abundat  non 
vitiat.”  He  therefore  renewed  his  pen  by  a  light  stroke 
with  his  penknife,  and  began  copying  the  following 
words  :  — 

“  Confidential. 

“  For  his  Excellency  Monsieur  Alberoni  in  person. 

“  Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  make  sure  of  the 
places  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  noblemen  who  reside  in 
those  cantons.” 

“In  those  cantons,”  repeated  Buvat;  then,  taking  a 
hair  from  his  pen,  lie  continued :  — 

“  To  gain  or  master  the  garrison  of  Bayonne.” 

“What  is  that!”  muttered  Buvat.  “  Is  not  Bayonne 
a  French  town?  Let  us  see,  —  let  us  see;”  and  he 
continued :  — 

“  The  Marquis  de  P - is  governor  of  D - .  The  inten¬ 

tions  of  that  nobleman  are  known.  When  it  is  decided,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  triple  his  expenditure,  in  order  to 
attract  the  aristocracy  ;  he  ought  to  scatter  rewards. 

“  In  Normandy,  Carentan  is  an  important  post.  Pursue 
the  same  course  with  the  governor  of  that  town  as  with  the 

Marquis  of  P - ;  go  further:  promise  his  officers  suitable 

rewards. 

“  Do  the  same  in  all  the  provinces.” 

“  Eh  !  what  !  ”  said  Buvat,  re-reading  what  he  had  just 
written  ;  “  what  does  this  mean  1  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  read  it  all  before  going  further.” 
And  he  read  as  follows  :  — 

“  To  supply  this  expenditure  we  must  reckon  on  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  the  first  month,  and  after¬ 
ward  a  hundred  thousand  per  month,  paid  punctually.” 
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“  Paid  punctually  !  ”  murmured  Buvat,  breaking  off. 
“  It  is  evidently  not  by  Franco  that  these  payments  are 
to  be  made,  since  France  is  so  poor  that  she  has  not  paid 
me  my  nine  hundred  francs’  salary  for  five  years.  Let  us 
see,  —  let  us  see  ;  ”  and  he  resumed  :  — 

“  That  expenditure,  which  will  cease  when  peace  is  estab¬ 
lished,  will  enable  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  act  with  certainty 
in  case  of  war. 

“  Spain  will  be  only  an  auxiliary.  The  army  of  Philip  V. 
is  in  France.” 

“What!  what!  what!”  said  Buvat;  “and  I  did  not 
even  know  that  it  had  crossed  the  frontier.” 

“  A  body  of  about  ten  thousand  Spaniards  is  more  than 
sufficient,  with  the  presence  of  the  king.  But  we  must  be 
able  to  count  on  being  able  to  seduce  at  least  half  of  the  Due 
d’Orleans’  army.  This  is  most  important,  and  cannot  be  done 
without  money.  A  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
is  necessary  for  each  battalion  and  squadron.  Twenty  bat¬ 
talions  would  be  two  millions;  with  that  sum  one  might  form 
a  trustworthy  army,  and  destroy  that  of  the  enemy. 

“  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  subjects  most  devoted  to  the 
King  of  Spain  will  not  be  employed  in  the  army  which  will 
march  against  him.  Let  them  disperse  themselves  through 
the  provinces ;  there  they  will  act  usefully.  To  restore  to 
them  their  standing,  it  may  be  necessary  for  his  Catholic 
Majesty  to  send  orders  in  blank  for  his  minister  in  Paris  to  fill 

“In  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  orders  to  be  given, 
it  will  be  convenient  for  the  ambassador  to  have  authority  to 
sign  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

“  It  would  be  well,  moreover,  if  his  Catholic  Majesty  were 
to  sign  his  orders  as  a  French  prince ;  the  title  is  his  own. 

“  Prepare  funds  for  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  whom 
his  Majesty  will  find  brave,  skilful,  and  disciplined. 

“  This  money  should  arrive  in  France  by  the  last  of  May 
or  the  first  of  June,  and  be  distributed  directly  in  the  capitals 
of  provinces,  such  as  Nantes,  Bayonne,  etc. 
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“  Do  not  allow  tlie  French  ambassador  to  leave  Spain.  His 
presence  will  answer  for  the  safety  ot  those  who  declare  them¬ 
selves.”  1 

“ Sabre  de  hois!  ”  cried  Buvat,  rubbing  bis  eyes;  “but 
this  is  a  conspiracy, — a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of 
the  regent,  and  against  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Oh, 
oil  !  ” 

Buvat  fell  into  profound  meditation. 

Indeed,  the  position  was  critical.  Buvat  mixed  up  in  a 
conspiracy  !  Buvat  charged  with  a  State  secret !  Buvat 
holding  in  his  hands,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  nations !  Less 
than  this  was  needed  to  throw  the  worthy  man  into  a 
state  of  strange  perplexity. 

Thus  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  elapsed  before  Buvat, 
who  sat  with  his  head  leaning  against  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  made  the  least 
movement.  From  time  to  time,  however,  a  deep  breath 
—  like  an  expression  of  astonishment  —  escaped  his  breast. 
Ten  o’clock,  eleven,  midnight,  sounded.  Buvat  thought 
that  sleep  would  bring  him  aid,  and  he  determined  to  go 
to  bed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  copying  came  to 
an  end  when  he  saw  that  the  original  was  assuming  an 
illegal  character. 

Buvat  could  not  sleep ;  the  poor  fellow  tossed  from 
side  to  side,  but  whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  he  saw  the 
horrible  plan  of  the  conspiracy  written  upon  the  wall  in 
letters  of  fire.  Once  or  twice,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he 
fell  asleep  ;  but  ho  had  no  sooner  lost  consciousness  than 
he  dreamed,  — -  the  first  time  that  he  was  arrested  by  the 
watch  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy;  the  second, 
that  lie  was  stabbed  by  the  conspirators  themselves.  The 
first  time  Buvat  awoke  trembling  ;  tbe  second  time  bathed 

1  Tli is  document  is  copied  literally  from  the  original  in  the  archives 
of  foreign  affairs. 
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in  perspiration.  These  two  impressions  had  been  so  ter¬ 
rible,  that  he  lighted  his  candle,  and  determined  to  wait 
for  day,  without  another  attempt  to  sleep. 

The  day  came,  but  far  from  dispelling  the  phantoms  of 
the  night,  it  only  gave  them  a  more  terrific  reality.  At 
the  least  noise  which  he  heard  in  the  street  Buvat 
trembled.  Some  one  knocked  at  the  street-door,  and 
lhivat  thought  he  should  faint.  Nanette  opened  the  door 
of  his  chamber,  and  he  uttered  a  cry.  Nanette  ran  to 
him,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter ;  but  he  answered 
only  by  shaking  bis  head,  and  saying  with  a  sigh,  “  Ah, 
my  poor  Nanette,  we  live  in  very  sad  times.” 

He  stopped  directly,  fearing  he  had  said  too  much. 
He  was  too  preoccupied  to  go  down  to  breakfast  with 
Bathilde.  Besides,  he  feared  lest  the  young  girl  should 
perceive  his  uneasiness,  and  ask  the  cause  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  anything  from  her,  he  would  have 
told  her  all,  and  she  would  then  have  become  his  accom¬ 
plice.  He  had  his  coffee  sent  up  to  him,  under  pretext 
of  having  an  overwhelming  amount  of  work  to  do,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  work  during  breakfast.  As  Ba- 
thilde’s  love-affair  found  advantage  in  this  absence,  she 
made  no  objection  to  it. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  Buvat  left  for  his  office. 
If  his  fears  had  been  strong  in  his  own  house,  it  may 
be  easily  understood  that  when  he  was  in  the  street  they 
changed  into  terrors.  At  every  crossing,  at  the  end  of 
every  court,  behind  every  angle,  he  thought  that  he  saw 
agents  of  the  police  lying  in  wait,  ready  to  take  him  by  the 
collar.  At  the  corner  of  the  Place  des  Victoires  a  musketeer 
appeared,  coming  from  the  Hue  Pagevin,  and  Buvat  gave 
such  a  start  on  seeing  him  that  he  almost  fell  under  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage.  At  last,  after  many  alarms,  he 
reached  the  library,  bowed  almost  to  the  ground  before 
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the  sentinel,  darted  up  the  stairs,  gained  his  office,  and 
falling  exhausted  on  his  seat,  he  shut  up  in  his  drawer 
all  the  papers  of  the  Prince  de  Listhnay,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  fear  the  police  should  search  his 
house  during  his  absence.  Finding  himself  in  safety,  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  which  would  not  have  failed  to  betray  him 
to  his  colleagues  as  being  a  prey  to  the  greatest  agitation, 
if  he  had  not,  as  usual,  arrived  before  them. 

Buvat  had  the  idea  that  no  personal  preoccupation, 
whether  grave  or  gay,  ought  to  disturb  a  clerk  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  Therefore  he  applied  himself  to 
his  work,  apparently  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  really 
in  a  state  of  moral  perturbation  impossible  to  describe. 

This  work  consisted,  as  usual,  in  classifying  and  label¬ 
ling  books.  A  fire  having  broken  out  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  library,  three  or  four 
thousand  volumes  had  been  carried  out  of  reach  of  the 
flames,  and  thrown  down  promiscuously  on  the  floor,  and 
were  now  to  be  restored  to  their  proper  places.  As  it  was 
a  particularly  tedious  business,  Buvat  had  been  selected 
for  it,  and  had  hitherto  acquitted  himself  with  an  in¬ 
telligence  and  assiduity  which  had  gained  for  him  the 
commendations  of  his  superiors,  and  the  raillery  of  his 
colleagues. 

In  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  work,  Buvat  rested  some 
minutes  to  recover  himself ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
door  open,  and  one  of  his  colleagues  enter  and  go  to  his 
place,  he  rose  instinctively,  took  a  pen,  dipped  it  in  the 
ink,  took  a  handful  of  parchment  labels,  went  toward 
the  remaining  books,  took  the  first  which  came  to  hand, 
and  continued  his  classification,  muttering  meanwhile, 
according  to  his  custom  while  thus  employed  :  — 

“‘The  Breviary  of  Lovers,’  printed  at  Liege  in  1712; 
no  printer’s  name.  Ah,  mon  Dieu!  what  amusement  can 
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Christians  possibly  find  in  reading  such  books  1  It  would 
be  better  if  they  were  all  burned  in  the  Place  de  Greve  by 
the  hand  of  the  public  hangman  !  —  prrrouu  !  why  in  the 
devil  do  I  think  of  him  1  Who,  then,  is  this  Prince  de 
Listhnay,  who  has  made  me  copy  such  things,  and  who  is  the 
young  man  who,  under  pretext  of  doing  me  a  service,  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  such  a  scoundrel  1  Come,  come  !  this  is  not 
the  place  to  think  about  that.  How  pleasant  it  is,  writing 
on  parchment  !  the  pen  glides  as  if  over  silk.  What  is 
the  next  1  ‘  Angelique,  or  Secret  Pleasures,’  with  illustra¬ 

tions  ;  and  what  illustrations  they  are  !  ‘  London.’  Such 
books  should  be  forbidden  to  pass  the  frontier.  A  few 
days  from  now  there  will  be  fine  doings  on  the  frontier. 
‘  Make  sure  of  the  places  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the 
noblemen  who  reside  in  those  cantons.’  It  may  be  hoped 
that  places  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  like  that. 
What  the  devil  !  there  are  still  faithful  subjects  in  Prance. 
Ah,  cursed  prince  !  May  you  be  taken,  hanged,  quartered  ! 
But  if  on  being  arrested,  he  should  denounce  me  !  Sabre 
de  hois!  it  is  possible.” 

“Well,  Monsieur  Buvat,”  said  the  head  clerk,  “and 
what  have  you  been  doing  for  the  last  five  minutes,  with 
your  arms  crossed,  and  your  eyes  rolling  as  if  you  were 
frightened  1  ” 

“  Nothing,  Monsieur  Ducoudray,  nothing.  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  mode  of  classification.” 

“  A  new  mode  of  classification  !  Are  you  turned  re¬ 
former  'l  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  revolution,  Monsieur 
Buvat  1  ” 

“  I  !  a  revolution  !  ”  cried  Buvat,  with  terror.  “  A  rev¬ 
olution,  Monsieur  !  —  never,  oh,  never  !  Thank  God,  my 
devotion  to  Monseigneur  le  Regent  is  known,  —  a  disin¬ 
terested  devotion,  since  he  has  not  paid  me  for  five  years, 
as  you  know  ;  and  if  ever  I  should  have  the  misfortune 
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to  be  accused  of  such  a  thing,  I  hope,  Monsieur,  that  I 
should  find  witnesses,  friends,  who  would  answer  for  me.” 

“Very  good,  very  good.  Meantime,  Monsieur  Buvat, 
go  on  with  your  work.  You  know  that  it  is  urgent.  All 
those  books  are  in  our  way,  and  by  four  o’clock  to-morrow 
they  must  be  on  their  shelves.” 

“  They  shall  be,  Monsieur,  they  shall  be,  though  I  spend 
the  night  at  it." 

“  Good  fellow,  Pere  Buvat,”  said  an  employee  who  had 
been  there  half  an  hour,  and  had  not  yet  finished  sharp¬ 
ening  his  pen.  “  He  proposes  to  spend  the  night  here, 
knowing  there  is  a  rule  forbidding  it  for  fear  of  fire.  But 
no  matter ;  it  sounds  well,  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
zeal,  and  that  pleases  the  chiefs.  Oh,  you  are  a  cunning 
fellow,  Pere  Buvat !  ” 

Buvat  was  too  much  accustomed  to  that  style  of  address 
to  be  disturbed  by  it.  After  placing  where  they  belonged 
the  first  two  volumes  he  had  labelled,  he  took  up  the 
third,  and  continued  :  — 

“  ‘  Conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars  ’  —  diable  ! 
diable  !  I  have  heard  of  that.  He  was  a  gallant  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  in  correspondence  with  Spain,  —  that  cursed 
Spain.  What  business  has  it  to  mix  itself  up  eternally 
with  our  affairs  1  It  is  true  that  this  time  it  is  said  that 
Spain  1  will  only  be  an  auxiliary  ;  ’  but  an  auxiliary  who 
takes  possession  of  our  towns,  and  who  debauches  our 
soldiers,  appears  to  me  very  much  like  an  enemy.  ‘  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars,  followed  by  a  History 
of  his  Death,  and  that  of  Monsieur  de  Thou,  condemned 
for  not  revealing  it.  By  an  Eye-Witness.’  For  not  re¬ 
vealing  !  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  for  the  law  is  positive. 
Whoever  does  not  reveal  is  an  accomplice,  —  myself,  for 
instance.  I  am  the  accomplice  of  the  Prince  de  Listhnay ; 
and  if  they  cut  off  his  head,  they  will  cut  off  mine  too. 
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No,  they  will  only  hang  me  ;  I  am  not  nohle.  Hanged  ! 
it  is  impossible  ;  they  would  never  go  to  such  extremi¬ 
ties  in  my  case.  Besides,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  ;  I 
will  declare  all.  But  then  I  shall  be  an  informer ;  never  ! 
But  then  I  shall  be  hanged  —  oh,  oh  !  ” 

“  What  in  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day, 
Pere  Buvat  1  ”  said  the  colleague  of  the  worthy  man,  who 
had  finished  sharpening  his  pen.  “You  are  spoiling  your 
cravat.  Are  you  trying  to  strangle  yourself!  Well,  don’t 
stand  on  ceremony.  Take  off  your  coat  meanwhile.  Go 
ahead,  Pere  Buvat ;  go  ahead.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,”  said  Buvat  ;  “  I  did 
it  mechanically.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you.” 

“  That ’s  all  right.” 

Buvat,  after  readjusting  his  cravat,  and  placing  on  its 
shelf  “  The  Conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars,”  reached 
out  his  trembling  hand  for  another  volume. 

“‘Art  of  Plucking  the  Fowl  without  Making  it  cry 
out.’  This  no  doubt  is  a  cook-hook.  If  I  had  time  I 
would  copy  some  good  receipt  and  give  it  to  Nanette  for 
the  improvement  of  our  Sunday  dinners  ;  for  now  that 
money  is  coming  in  again,  —  yes,  it  is  coming  in  ;  but, 
my  God,  from  what  a  source !  Oh,  I  will  return  his 
money  to  him,  and  his  papers  too,  to  the  last  line.  Yes, 
hut  he  will  not  restore  mine  to  me,  —  more  than  forty 
pages  of  my  writing  !  and  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
needed  only  five  lines  of  a  man’s  writing  to  hang  him  ! 
There  is  enough  there  to  hang  me  a  hundred  times. 
And  then  there  is  no  way  of  denying  that  writing,  that 
superb  writing  :  it  is  well  known  ;  it  is  obviously  mine. 
But  come,  this  is  not  what  is  before  me.  ‘  Art  of  Pluck¬ 
ing  the  Fowl  without  Making  it  cry  out.  Paris,  1709: 
Comon,  Rue  du  Bac,  No.  110.’  Come,  here  I  am,  writing 
the  prince’s  address  !  Decidedly,  I  am  losing  my  head  ; 
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I  am  going  mad.  But  if  I  should  go  and  declare  all, 
while  refusing  to  name  him  who  gave  me  the  papers,  — 
yes,  hut  they  will  force  me  to  tell  everything  ;  they  have 
means  to  do  that.  But  I  am  wandering;  come,  Buvat, 
my  friend,  attend  to  business.” 

“  ‘  Conspiracy  of  the  Chevalier  Louis  de  Rohan.’  Oh, 
I  come  to  nothing  but  conspiracies  !  That  is  the  poor 
fellow  who  was  executed  in  1674,  four  years  before  I  was 
born.  My  mother  saw  him  die.  Poor  fellow  !  —  she  has 
often  told  me  about  it.  And  they  hanged  at  the  same 
time  a  tall,  slim  man  dressed  all  in  black.  What  was  his 
name  1  Ah,  good,  I  have  the  book  here.  Ah,  yes,  Van 
den  Enden.  Here  it  is  :  ‘Copy  of  a  Plan  of  Government 
found  among  the  Papers  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan,  and  en¬ 
tirely  written  by  Van  den  Enden.’  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  yes  ; 
that  is  just  my  case.  He  was  hanged  for  having  copied 
a  plan.  Oh,  I  shall  die  !  ‘  Proces-verbal  of  the  Torture 

of  Frangois-Affinius  Van  den  Enden.’  If  they  read  one 
day,  at  the  end  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Prince  de  Listhnay, 
*  Proces-verbal  of  the  Torture  of  Jean  Buvat.’  Ouf !  ” 

“  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
etc.,  we,  Claude  Bazin,  Chevalier  de  Bezons,  and  Anguste- 
Robert  de  Pomereu,  assisted  by  Louis  Le  Mazier,  counsellor 
and  secretary  to  the  king,  etc.,  have  proceeded  to  the  chateau 
of  the  Bastille,  and  being  in  one  of  the  towers  of  that  chateau, 
have  before  us  Frangois-Affinius  Van  den  Enden,  condemned 
to  death,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  question  ordinary  and 
extraordinary ;  and  after  he  has  taken  oath  to  tell  the  truth, 
we  have  shown  him  that  he  has  not  told  all  that  he  knows 
concerning  the  conspiracy  and  the  rebellious  plans  of  the 
Sieurs  Rohan  and  Latreaumont.  He  replies  that  he  has  told 
everything  he  knows;  and  that  being  a  stranger  to  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  having  only  copied  a  few  papers  relating  to  it,  he  can 
say  nothing  further.  Upon  that  we  have  applied  to  him  the 
brodequins.” 
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“Monsieur,”  said  Buvat  to  tlie  chief  clerk,  “  may  I  ask 
you,  who  are  so  well  informed,  what  the  instrument  of 
torture  is  which  is  called  brodequin  1  ” 

“  My  dear  Monsieur  Buvat,”  replied  the  clerk,  visibly 
pleased  by  the  compliment  the  good  man  had  addressed 
to  him,  “  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  last  year  I  saw 
Duchauffour  subjected  to  the  torture.” 

“  Then,  Monsieur,  I  am  curious  to  know —  ” 

“  Brodequin s,  my  dear  Buvat,”  replied  Monsieur  Du- 
coudray,  with  an  air  of  importance,  “  are  nothing  else  but 
four  boards,  something  like  the  staves  of  a  cask.” 

“  WeB  1  ” 

“  They  place  your  right  leg,  —  when  I  say  ‘your,’  you 
understand,  my  dear  Buvat,  that  I  am  speaking  generally, 
and  do  not  intend  a  personal  application,  —  they  put 
your  right  leg,  then,  between  two  boards,  then  fasten  the 
boards  in  place  with  cords,  then  do  the  same  with  the  left 
leg,  then  draw  the  two  legs  together,  and  between 
the  middle  boards  introduce  wedges,  which  are  driven 
in  with  a  mallet, — five  for  the  question  ordinary,  ten 
for  the  question  extraordinary.” 

“But,”  said  Buvat,  with  a  changed  voice,  “Mon¬ 
sieur  Ducoudray,  that  must  put  the  legs  in  a  deplorable 
condition.” 

“Why,  yes,  it  breaks  your  legs  all  to  pieces.  At  the 
sixth  wedge,  for  example,  Duchauffour’s  legs  were  broken, 
and  at  the  eighth  the  marrow  of  the  bone  ran  out  with 
the  blood.” 

Buvat  turned  deathly  pale,  and  sat  down  on  the  step- 
ladder  to  keep  himself  from  falling.  “Jesus!”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  “what  are  you  telling  me,  Monsieur  Ducoudray  1" 

“The  exact  truth,  my  dear  Buvat.  Read  the  torture 
of  Urbain  Grandier,  and  then  you  will  see  if  I  am  im¬ 
posing  on  you.” 
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“  I  have  one  here,  —  that  of  poor  Monsieur  Yan  den 
Enden.” 

“  Well,  read,  then.” 

Buvat  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  hook  and  read :  — 

“At  the  first  wedge:  Affirms  that  he  has  said  the  truth ; 
that  he  has  nothing  to  add  ;  that  he  suffers  innocently. 

“At  the  second  wedge:  Says  that  he  has  declared  all  he 
knows. 

“At  the  third  wedge:  Cries  out,  ‘Ah,  my  God!  my  God! 
I  have  told  all  that  I  know.’ 

“At  the  fourth  wedge:  Says  that  he  can  confess  nothing 
more  than  is  already  known ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  copied  a 
plan  of  government  that  was  given  him  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan.” 

Buvat  wiped  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief. 

“At  the  fifth  vjedge:  Says,  ‘Oh,  oh,  my  God!’  but  says 
nothing  more. 

“  At  the  sixth  wedge :  Cries,  ‘  Oh,  my  God  !  ’ 

“  At  the  seventh  wedge :  Cries,  ‘  I  am  dead  !  * 

“At  the  eighth  wedge:  Cries,  ‘Ah,  my  God  !  I  cannot  tell 
anything,  for  I  have  nothing  to  tell.’ 

“At  the  ninth  wedge:  Says,  ‘My  God!  my  God!  Why 
torture  me  so  1  You  know  well  that  I  can  tell  nothing. 
Since  I  am  condemned  to  death,  kill  me !  ’ 

“At  the  tenth  wedge:  Says,  ‘Oh,  gentlemen,  what  do  you 
want  me  to  say  1  Oh,  I  thank  thee,  my  God !  I  die,  I 
die  !  ’  ” 

“  Well,  well,  what  is  the  matter,  Buvat  1  ”  said  Du- 
coudray,  seeing  the  good  man  shake  and  grow  pale.  “Are 
you  ill?” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur  Ducoudray,”  said  Buvat,  dropping  the 
book,  and  dragging  himself  to  a  seat,  as  if  his  legs,  already 
broken,  could  sustain  him  no  longer,  —  “  ah,  Monsieur 
Ducoudray,  I  feel  I  am  going  to  faint.” 
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“  That  comes  of  reading  instead  of  working,”  said  an 
employee. 

“  Well,  Pere  Buvat,  are  you  better  1  ”  asked  Ducoudray. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  my  resolution  is  taken,  taken  irre¬ 
vocably.  It  would  not  be  just,  by  Heaven,  that  I  should 
bear  the  punishment  for  a  crime  which  I  never  com¬ 
mitted.  I  owe  it  to  society,  to  my  ward,  to  myself. 
Monsieur  Ducoudray,  if  the  curator  asks  for  me,  you 
will  tell  him  that  I  have  gone  out  on  pressing  business.” 

And  Buvat  drew  the  roll  of  paper  from  the  drawer, 
pressed  his  hat  on  his  head,  took  his  stick,  and  went  out 
■with  the  majesty  of  despair. 

“  Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  1  ”  asked  the  employee. 

“No,”  answered  Ducoudray. 

“  I  will  tell  you  :  to  play  at  bowls  at  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  or  at  Porcherons.” 

The  employee  was  wrong ;  he  had  gone  neither  to  the 
Champs-Elysees  nor  to  Porcherons.  He  had  gone  to 
Dubois. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOOSE. 

“  Monsieur  Jean  Buvat,”  said  tlie  usher.  Dubois 
stretched  out  his  viper’s  head,  darted  a  look  at  the 
opening  which  was  left  between  the  usher  and  the  door, 
and  behind  the  official  introducer  perceived  a  little  fat, 
pale  man,  whose  legs  shook  under  him,  and  who  coughed 
to  give  himself  courage.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  Du¬ 
bois  the  sort  of  person  he  had  to  deal  with. 

“Let  him  come  in,”  said  Dubois. 

The  usher  stood  aside,  and  Jean  Buvat  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

“  Come  in,  come  in,”  said  Dubois. 

“  You  do  me  honor,  Monsieur,”  stammered  Buvat,  with¬ 
out  moving  from  his  place. 

“  Shut  the  door,  and  leave  us,”  said  Dubois  to  the  usher. 

The  usher  obeyed,  and  the  door  striking  Buvat  un¬ 
expectedly,  made  him  jump.  Though  staggered  for  a 
moment,  he  steadied  himself  on  his  legs,  and  became 
once  more  immovable,  looking  at  Dubois  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  astonishment. 

In  truth,  Dubois  was  a  curious  sight.  Of  his  episcopal 
costume  he  had  retained  only  the  inferior  part ;  so  that  he 
was  in  his  shirt,  with  black  breeches  and  violet  stockings. 
This  upset  all  Buvat’s  preconceived  notions.  What  ho 
had  before  his  eyes  was  neither  a  minister  nor  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  but  seemed  much  more  like  an  orang-outang  than 
a  man. 
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“  Well,  Monsieur,”  said  Dubois,  sitting  down  and  cross¬ 
ing  his  legs,  and  taking  his  foot  in  his  hands,  “  you  have 
asked  to  speak  to  me ;  here  I  am.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  Monsieur,”  said  Buvat,  “  I  asked  to 
speak  to  Monseigneur  the  Archbishop  of  Carnbrai.” 

“  Well,  I  am  he.” 

“  What  !  you,  Monseigneur  1  ”  cried  Buvat,  taking  his 
hat  in  both  hands,  and  bowing  almost  to  the  floor.  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  but  I  did  not  recognize  your  Eminence.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  you.  Still  —  hum  !  at  that  air  of  majesty  —  hum, 
hum  —  I  ought  to  have  understood  —  ” 

“Your  namel”  asked  Dubois,  interrupting  the  good 
man’s  compliments. 

“Jean  Buvat,  at  your  service.” 

“  You  are  —  1” 

“  An  employee  at  the  library.” 

“  And  you  have  some  revelations  to  make  to  me  con¬ 
cerning  Spain  1  ” 

“That  is  to  say,  Monseigneur —  This  is  how  it  is. 
As  my  office-work  leaves  me  six  hours  in  the  evening  and 
four  in  the  morning,  and  as  Heaven  has  blessed  me  with 
a  very  good  handwriting,  I  make  copies.” 

“Yes,  I  understand,”  said  Dubois  ;  “  and  some  one  has 
given  you  suspicious  papers  to  copy  ;  so  you  have  brought 
these  suspicious  papers  to  me,  have  you  not  1  ” 

“In  this  roll,  Monseigneur,  in  this  roil,”  said  Buvat, 
extending  it  toward  Dubois. 

Dubois  made  a  single  bound  from  his  chair  to  Buvat, 
took  the  roll,  and  sat  down  at  a  desk,  and  with  a  turn  of 
the  hand  having  torn  off  the  string  and  the  wrapper,  found 
the  papers  in  question.  The  first  on  which  he  lighted 
were  in  Spanish  ;  but  as  Dubois  had  been  sent  twice  to 
Spain,  and  knew  something  of  the  language  of  Calderon 
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and  Lopez  de  Vega,  lie  saw  at  the  first  glance  how  impor¬ 
tant  these  papers  were.  Indeed,  they  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  protestation  of  the  nobility,  the  list  of 
officers  who  sought  service  under  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  manifesto  prepared  by  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac  and 
the  Marquis  de  Pompadour  to  rouse  the  kingdom.  These 
different  documents  were  addressed  directly  to  Philip  V.  ; 
and  a  little  note  —  which  Dubois  recognized  as  in  Cella- 
mare’s  handwriting  —  announced  that  the  denouement 
of  the  conspiracy  was  near  at  hand ;  he  informed  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  from  day  to  day,  of  all  the  important 
events  which  could  advance  or  retard  the  scheme.  Then 
came,  finally,  that  famous  plan  of  the  conspirators  which 
we  have  already  given  to  our  readers,  and  which  —  left  by 
an  oversight  among  the  papers  which  had  been  translated 
into  Spanish  —  had  opened  Buvat’s  eyes.  Near  the  plan, 
in  the  good  man’s  best  writing,  was  the  copy  which  he 
had  begun  to  make,  and  which  was  broken  off  at  the 
words,  “  Act  thus  in  all  the  provinces.” 

Buvat  had  followed  all  the  working  of  Dubois’s  face 
with  a  certain  anxiety ;  he  had  seen  its  expressions  change 
from  astonishment  to  joy,  then  from  joy  to  impassibility. 
Dubois,  as  he  continued  to  read,  had  passed  successively 
one  leg  over  the  other,  had  bitten  his  lips,  and  pinched 
the  end  of  his  nose  ;  but  all  this  had  been  utterly  untrans¬ 
latable  to  Buvat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reading  he  no 
more  understood  the  face  of  the  archbishop  than  at  the 
end  of  the  copy  he  had  understood  the  Spanish  original. 
As  to  Dubois,  he  saw  that  this  man  had  come  to  furnish 
him  with  the  beginning  of  a  most  important  secret,  and 
he  was  meditating  on  the  best  means  of  making  him  fur¬ 
nish  the  end  also.  This  was  the  signification  of  the 
crossed  legs,  the  bitten  lips,  and  the  pinched  nose.  At 
last  he  appeared  to  have  taken  his  resolution.  A  charming 
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benevolence  overspread  his  countenance ;  and  turning 
toward  the  good  man,  who  had  remained  standing  respect¬ 
fully,  “  Take  a  seat,  my  dear  Monsieur  Buvat,”  said  lie. 

“  Thank  you,  Monseigneur,”  answered  Buvat,  trembling ; 
“  I  am  not  fatigued.” 

“Pardon,  pardon,”  said  Dubois,  “but  your  legs 
shake.” 

Indeed,  since  he  had  read  the  report  of  the  torture  of 
Van  den  Enden,  Buvat  had  retained  in  his  legs  a  nervous 
trembling,  somewhat  like  that  which  may  be  observed  in 
dogs  that  have  the  distemper. 

“  The  fact  is,  Monseigneur,”  said  Buvat,  “  that  I  don’t 
know  what  has  come  to  me  in  the  last  two  hours,  but  I 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  standing  upright.” 

“  Sit  down,  then,  and  let  us  talk  like  two  friends.” 

Buvat  looked  at  Dubois  with  an  air  of  stupefaction 
which  at  any  other  time  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
making  him  burst  out  laughing  ;  but  now  he  did  not  seem 
to  notice  it,  and  drawing  forward  a  chair  which  was  within 
his  reach,  he  repeated  with  his  hand  the  invitation  which 
he  had  given  with  his  voice.  There  was  no  way  of  draw¬ 
ing  back ;  the  good  man  approached  trembling,  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  put  his  hat  on  the  floor, 
took  his  cane  between  his  legs,  and  waited.  All  this, 
however,  was  not  executed  without  a  violent  internal 
struggle,  as  his  face  testified,  which,  white  as  a  lily  when 
he  came  in,  had  now  become  as  red  as  a  peony. 

“  My  dear  Monsieur  Buvat,  you  say  that  you  make 
copies  1  ” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  And  that  brings  you  in  —  1  ” 

“Very  little,  Monseigneur,  very  little.” 

“  You  have,  nevertheless,  a  superb  handwriting,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Buvat.” 
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“  Yes ;  but  all  the  world  does  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  that  talent  as  your  Eminence  does.” 

“  That  is  true  ;  but  you  are  employed  at  the  library  1  ” 

“  I  have  that  honor.” 

“  And  your  place  brings  you  —  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  ruy  place,  —  that  is  another  thing,  Monseigneur  ; 
it  brings  me  in  nothing  at  all,  seeing  that  for  five  years 
the  cashier  has  told  us  at  the  end  of  each  month  that  the 
king  was  too  poor  to  pay  us.” 

“  And  you  still  remained  iu  the  service  of  his  Majesty  1 
That  was  well  done,  Monsieur  Buvat ;  that  was  well 
done.” 

Buvat  rose,  saluted  Dubois,  and  reseated  himself. 

“  And  perhaps  all  the  while  you  have  a  family  to 
support,  — a  wife,  children  1  ” 

“  No,  Monseigneur ;  up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
remained  a  bachelor.” 

“  But  you  have  relatives,  of  course  1  ” 

“  No,  Monseigneur ;  but  I  have  a  ward,  —  a  charming 
young  person,  full  of  talent,  who  sings  like  Mademoiselle 
Bury,  and  who  draws  like  Monsieur  Greuze.” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  and  what  is  the  name  of  your  ward, 
Monsieur  Buvat  1  ” 

“  Bathilde  —  Bathilde  du  Rocher,  Monseigneur  ;  she  is 
a  young  lady  of  noble  family.  Her  father  was  squire  to 
Monsieur  le  Regent  when  he  was  still  Due  de  Chartres, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Almanza.” 

“Thus  I  see  you  have  your  charges,  my  dear  Buvat.” 

“Is  it  of  Bathilde  that  you  speak,  Monseigneur?  Oh, 
no,  Bathilde  is  not  a  charge ;  on  the  contrary,  poor  dear 
girl,  she  brings  in  more  than  she  costs.  Bathilde  a  charge  ! 
Firstly,  every  month  Monsieur  Papillon,  the  dealer  in 
colors  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Clery,  you  know,  Mon- 
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seigneur,  gives  her  eighty  francs  for  two  drawings; 
then  —  ” 

“  What  I  mean  is,  my  dear  Buvat,  that  you  are  not  rich.” 

“  Oh,  rich !  no,  Monseigneur,  I  am  not.  But  I  wish  I 
were,  for  poor  Bathilde’s  sake  ;  and  if  you  could  obtain 
from  Monseigneur  that  out  of  the  first  money  which 
comes  into  the  State  coffers  he  would  pay  me  my  arrears, 
or  at  least  something  on  account  —  ” 

“And  to  how  much  do  your  arrears  amount  1  ” 

“  To  four  thousand  seven  hundred  francs,  two  sous,  and 
eight  centimes,  Monseigneur.” 

“Is  that  alT?”  said  Dubois;  “that  is  nothing.” 

“Indeed,  Monseigneur,  it  is  a  great  deal;  and  the 
proof  is  that  the  king  cannot  pay  it.” 

“  But  that  will  not  make  you  rich.” 

“  It  will  make  me  comfortable ;  and  I  do  not  conceal 
from  you,  Monseigneur,  that  if,  from  the  first  money  which 
comes  into  the  treasury  —  ” 

“  My  dear  Buvat,”  said  Dubois,  “  I  have  something 
better  than  that  to  offer  you.” 

“  Offer  it,  Monseigneur.” 

“You  have  your  fortune  at  your  fingers’  ends.” 

“My  mother  always  told  me  so,  Monseigneur.” 

“That  proves,”  said  Dubois,  “what  a  sensible  woman 
your  mother  was.” 

“Well,  Monseigneur,  I  am  ready;  what  must  I  do?” 

“  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  the  thing  is  very  simple ;  you  will 
make  me,  now  and  here,  copies  of  all  these.” 

“But,  Monseigneur — ” 

“  That  is  not  all,  my  dear  Monsieur  Buvat.  You  will 
take  back  the  copies  and  the  originals  to  the  person  who 
gave  you  these  papers,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  you 
will  take  all  that  that  person  gives  you  ;  you  will  bring 
them  to  me  directly,  so  that  I  may  read  them  ;  then  you 
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will  do  the  same  with  those  other  papers  as  with  these,  — 
and  so  on  indefinitely,  till  I  say,  Enough.” 

“  But,  Monseigneur,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  acting  thus 
I  should  betray  the  confidence  of  the  prince.” 

“  Ah  !  it  is  with  the  prince  that  you  have  business, 
Monsieur  Buvat  1  and  what  may  this  prince  be  called  1  ” 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  telling  you 
his  name  I  denounce  —  ” 

“  Well,  and  what  have  you  come  here  for,  then  1  ” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  have  come  here  to  inform  you 
of  the  danger  to  which  his  Highness  is  exposed,  that  is 
all.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Dubois,  in  a  bantering  tone,  “  and  you 
imagine  you  are  going  to  stop  there  1  ” 

“  I  wish  to  do  so,  Monseigneur.” 

“  There  is  only  one  misfortune,  that  it  is  impossible, 
my  dear  Monsieur  Buvat.” 

“  What !  impossible  1  ” 

“  Entirely.” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  am  an  honest  man.” 

“  Monsieur  Buvat,  you  are  a  simpleton.” 

“  Monsieur,  I  wish  nevertheless  to  keep  silence.” 

“  My  dear  Monsieur,  you  will  speak.” 

“  And  if  I  speak,  I  shall  be  an  informer  against  the 
prince.” 

“  If  you  do  not  speak,  you  are  his  accomplice.” 

“  His  accomplice,  Monseigneur  !  and  in  what  crime  1  ” 

“  In  the  crime  of  high  treason.  Ah  !  the  police  have 
had  their  eyes  on  you  this  long  time,  Monsieur  Buvat  !  ” 
“  On  me,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  Yes,  on  you  ;  under  the  pretext  that  they  do  not  pay 
you  your  salary,  you  entertain  seditious  proposals  against 
the  State.” 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,  how  can  they  say  so  1  ” 
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“  Under  the  pretext  of  their  not  paying  you  your  salary, 
you  have  been  making  copies  of  incendiary  documents  for 
the  last  four  days.” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  found  it  out  only  yesterday ;  I  don’t 
understand  Spanish.” 

“You  do  understand  it,  Monsieur.” 

“  I  swear,  Monseigneur.” 

“  I  tell  you  that  you  do  understand  it,  and  the'proof  is 
that  there  is  not  a  mistake  in  your  copies.  But  that  is 
not  all.” 

“  What !  not  all  1  ” 

“  No,  that  is  not  all.  Is  this  Spanish  1  Look,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  and  he  read  :  ■ — 

“  Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  make  sure  of  the  places 
near  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  noblemen  who  reside  in  those 
cantons.” 

“  But,  Monseigneur,  it  was  just  that  which  led  me  to 
discover  —  ” 

“  Monsieur  Buvat,  they  have  sent  men  to  the  galleys  for 
less  than  you  have  done.” 

“  Mon  seigneur  !  ” 

“  Monsieur  Buvat,  men  have  been  hanged  who  were  less 
guilty  than  you.” 

“Monseigneur!  Monseigneur!” 

“  Monsieur  Buvat,  they  have  broken  on  the  wheel  —  ” 

“  Mercy,  Monseigneur,  mercy  !  ” 

“  Mercy  to  a  criminal  like  you,  Monsieur  Buvat  !  I 
shall  send  you  to  the  Bastille,  and  Mademoiselle  Bathilde 
to  St.  Lazare.” 

“  To  St.  Lazare  !  Bathilde  to  St.  Lazare,  Monseigneur  ! 
Bathilde  to  St.  Lazare  !  and  who  has  the  right  to  do  that  1 " 

“  I,  Monsieur  Buvat !  ” 

“No,  Monseigneur,  you  have  not  the  right!”  cried 
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Buvat,  who  could  fear  and  suffer  everything  for  himself, 
but  who,  at  the  thought  of  such  infamy,  from  a  worm 
became  a  serpent.  “  Bathilde  is  not  a  daughter  of  the 
people,  Monseigneur !  Bathilde  is  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  saved  the  life  of  the  regent ; 
and  when  I  represent  to  his  Highness  —  ” 

“  You  will  go  first  to  the  Bastille,  Monsieur  Buvat,” 
said  Dubois,  pulling  the  bell  so  as  nearly  to  break  it,  “and 
then  we  will  see  about  Mademoiselle  Bathilde.” 
“Monseigneur,  what  are  you  doing?” 

“  You  will  see.”  (The  usher  entered.)  “An  officer  of 
police,  and  a  carriage.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  cried  Buvat,  “  all  that  you  wish  —  ” 
“  Do  as  I  have  bid  you,”  said  Dubois. 

The  usher  went  out. 

“Monseigneur,”  said  Buvat,  joining  his  hands, — 
“  Monseigneur,  I  will  obey.” 

“No,  Monsieur  Buvat.  Ah!  you  wish  for  a  trial, — 
you  shall  have  one.  You  want  a  rope,  — you  shall  not  be 
disappointed.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  cried  Buvat,  falling  on  his  knees, 
“  what  must  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Hang,  hang,  hang  !  ”  continued  Dubois. 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  the  usher,  returning,  “  the  carriage 
is  at  the  door,  and  the  officer  in  the  anteroom.” 

“Monseigneur,”  said  Buvat,  twisting  his  short  arms 
and  tearing  out  the  few  yellow  hairs  which  he  had  left, 
—  “  Monseigneur,  will  you  be  pitiless  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  you  will  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  prince  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  Prince  de  Listhnay,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Ah  !  you  will  not  tell  me  his  address?  ” 

“He  lives  at  No.  110  Rue  du  Bac,  Monseigneur.” 

“  You  will  not  make  me  copies  of  those  papers  ?  ” 

“I  will  do  it,  —  I  will  do  it  this  instant,”  said  Buvat  ; 
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and  he  went  and  sat  down  before  the  desk,  took  a  pen, 
dipped  it  in  the  ink,  and  taking  some  paper,  began  the 
first  page  with  a  superb  capital.  “  I  will  do  it,  —  I  will 
do  it,  Monseigneur  ;  only  you  will  allow  me  to  write  to 
Bathilde  that  I  shall  not  be  home  to  dinner.  Bathilde  to 
the  St.  Lazare  !  ”  he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  “  Sabre 
de  hois!  he  would  have  done  as  he  said.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,  I  would  have  done  that,  and  more  too, 
for  the  safety  of  the  State,  as  you  will  find  out  to  your 
cost  if  you  do  not  return  these  papers,  and  if  you  do  not 
take  the  others,  and  if  you  do  not  come  here  every  even¬ 
ing  to  copy  them.” 

“But,  Monseigneur,”  cried  Buvat,  in  despair,  “  I  cannot 
then  go  to  my  office.” 

“Well,  then,  you  will  not  go  to  your  office, — a  great 
misfortune  !  ” 

“Not  go  to  my  office !  but  I  have  not  missed  a  day  for 
twelve  years,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Well,  I  give  you  a  month’s  leave.” 

“  But  I  shall  lose  my  place,  Monseigneur.” 

“  What  will  that  matter  to  you,  since  they  do  not  pay 
you  1  ” 

“  But  the  honor  of  being  a  public  functionary,  Mon- 
seigneur  !  and,  moreover,  I  love  my  hooks,  I  love  my 
table,  I  love  my  armchair,”  cried  Buvat,  ready  to  cry  at 
the  thought  of  losing  all  that. 

“  Well,  then,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  books,  your 
table,  and  your  chair,  I  advise  you  to  obey  me.” 

“  Have  I  not  already  put  myself  at  your  service,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  1  ” 

“  Then  you  will  do  all  that  I  wish  1  ” 

“  Everything.” 

“  Without  breathing  a  word  to  any  onel” 

“  I  will  be  dumb.” 
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“Not  even  to  Mademoiselle  Bathildel” 

“  To  her  less  than  any  one  else,  Monseigneur.” 

“  That  is  well ;  on  that  condition  I  pardon  you." 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur  !  ” 

“  I  shall  forget  your  fault.” 

“  Monseigneur  is  too  good.” 

“  And  perhaps  I  will  even  reward  you.” 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,  what  magnanimity  !  ” 

“  Well,  well ;  set  to  work.” 

“  I  am  ready,  Monseigneur,  —  I  am  ready.” 

And  Buvat  began  to  write  in  his  most  rapid  style,  and 
without  moving  his  eyes  except  from  the  original  to  the 
copy,  and  from  the  copy  to  the  original,  and  without 
pausing  except  to  wipe  his  forehead,  which  was  covered 
with  perspiration.  Dubois  profited  by  his  industry  to 
open  the  closet  for  La  Fillon  ;  and  making  a  sign  to  her 
to  be  silent,  he  led  her  toward  the  door. 

“Well,  gossip,”  she  whispered,  —  for  in  spite  of  his 
caution  she  could  not  restrain  her  curiosity,  —  “  where  is 
your  writer  1  ” 

“  There  he  is,”  said  Dubois,  showing  Buvat,  who,  lean¬ 
ing  over  his  paper,  was  working  away  industriously. 

“  What  is  he  doing  1  ” 

«  Guess.” 

“  How  should  I  know  1  ” 

“  Then  you  want  me  to  tell  you  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  he  is  making  my  cardinal’s  hat.” 

La  Fillon  uttered  such  an  exclamation  of  surprise  that 
Buvat  started  and  turned  round  ;  hut  Dubois  had  already 
pushed  her  out  of  the  room,  again  recommending  her  to 
send  him  daily  information  of  what  her  captain  -was  doing. 

But  the  reader  will  ask  what  Bathilde  and  D’Harmental 
were  doing  all  this  time.  Nothing;  they  were  happy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  SAINT-SIMON. 

Four  days  passed  thus,  during  which  Buvat  —  remaining 
absent  from  the  office  on  pretext  of  indisposition  —  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completing  the  two  copies,  one  for  the  Prince 
de  Listhnay,  the  other  for  Dubois.  During  these  four 
days  —  certainly  the  most  agitated  of  his  life  —  he  was 
so  taciturn  and  gloomy  that  Bathilde  several  times  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.  But  every  time  that  question 
was  put  to  him,  Buvat,  mustering  all  his  moral  energy, 
replied  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  troubling  him  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  after  making  that  reply  he  began  at 
once  to  sing  his  little  song,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving 
Bathilde,  —  the  more  easily  because  he  set  out  every 
morning  as  usual,  as  if  he  continued  going  to  the  library, 
so  that  Bathilde  saw  no  material  disturbance  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  habits. 

As  to  D’Harmental,  he  received  every  morning  a  visit 
from  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  who  told  him  that  everything 
was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  desired;  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  love-affair  was  progressing  favorably, 
D’Harmental  began  to  think  that  the  lot  of  a  conspirator 
was  the  happiest  on  earth. 

As  to  the  Due  d’Orleans,  suspecting  nothing,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  ordinary  life,  and  had  invited  the  customary 
guests  to  his  Sunday’s  supper,  when  in  the  afternoon 
Dubois  entered  his  room. 
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“Ah,  it  is  you,  Abbe  !  ”  said  the  regent ;  “  I  was  going 
to  send  to  you  to  know  if  you  would  be  with  us  to-night.” 

“You  are  going  to  have  a  supper,  then,  Monseigneur  1  ” 
asked  Dubois. 

“  Where  do  you  come  from  with  your  fast-day  face  1 
Is  not  to-day  Sunday  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Well,  then,  come  back  to  us.  Here  is  the  list  of  the 
guests  :  Noce,  Lafare,  Fargy,  Eavanne,  Broglie.  I  do  not 
invite  Brancas  ;  he  has  been  wearisome  for  some  days. 
Faith  !  I  think  he  must  be  conspiring.  Then  La  Phalaris 
and  D’Averne  ;  they  cannot  bear  each  other;  they  will 
tear  out  each  other’s  eyes,  and  that  will  amuse  us.  Then 
we  shall  have  La  Souris,  and  perhaps  Madame  de  Sabran, 
if  she  has  no  appointment  with  Richelieu.” 

“  This  is  your  list,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  now  will  your  Highness  bestow  a  glance  on 
mine  1  ” 

“  Have  you  made  one  too  1  ” 

“  No,  it  was  brought  to  me  ready-made.” 

“  What  is  this  1  ”  asked  the  regent,  looking  at  a  paper 
which  Dubois  presented  to  him.  “‘List  of  the  officers’ 
names  who  ask  for  service  in  the  Spanish  army  :  Claude- 
FranQois  de  Ferrette,  Chevalier  de  Saint  Louis,  Field- 
Marshal  and  Colonel  of  Cavalry ;  Boschet,  Chevalier  de 
Saint  Louis  and  Colonel  of  Infantry;  De  Sabran;  De 
Larochefoucault-Gondral ;  De  Yilleneuve ;  De  Lescure  ;  De 
Laval.’  Well,  what  next  1  ” 

“  Here  is  another ;  ”  and  he  presented  a  second  paper 
to  the  duke. 

“  ‘  Protestation  of  the  nobility’  ” 

“  Make  your  lists,  Monseigneur ;  you  are  not  the  only 
one,  you  see,  —  the  Prince  de  Cellamare  makes  his  also.” 
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“  4  Signed  without  distinction  of  raid's,  so  that  there  may 
he  no  dissatisfaction  :  De  Vieux-Pont,  De  la  Pailleterie, 
De  Beaufremont,  De  Latour-du-Pin,  De  Montauban,  Louis 
de  Caumont,  Claude  de  Polignac,  Charles  de  Laval,  An¬ 
toine  de  Chastellux,  Arruand  de  Richelieu.’  Where  the 
devil  did  you  fish  up  all  this,  you  old  foxl” 

“  WTait,  Monseigneur,  we  have  not  done  yet.  Look  at 
this.” 

“  ‘  Plan  of  the  Conspirators  :  Nothing  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  to  make  sure  of  the  strong  places  near  the 
Pyrenees,  to  gain  the  garrison  of  Bayonne.’  Surrender 
our  towns  !  give  the  keys  of  France  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  !  What  does  this  mean,  Dubois  1  ” 

“  Patience,  Monseigneur ;  we  have  better  than  that  to 
show  you  :  we  have  here  the  letters  from  his  Majesty 
Philip  Y.  himself.” 

“  *  To  the  King  of  France  —  ’  But  these  are  only 
copies.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  soon  where  the  originals  are.” 

“  Let  us  see,  my  dear  Abbe,  let  us  see.  4  Since  Provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  me  on  the  throne  of  Spain,’  etc.  4  In 
what  light  can  your  faithful  subjects  regard  the  treaty 
which  is  signed  against  me  1  ’  etc.  ‘  I  beg  your  Majesty 
to  convoke  the  States-General  of  the  kingdom.’  Convoke 
the  States-General !  In  whose  name  1  ” 

“  In  the  name  of  Philip  V.” 

“  Philip  Y.  is  King  of  Spain  and  not  of  France.  Let 
him  keep  to  his  own  character.  I  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
once  to  secure  him  on  his  throne ;  I  might  cross  them 
a  second  time  to  remove  him  from  it.” 

“  We  will  think  of  that  later,  —  I  do  not  say  no  ;  but 
for  the  present,  if  you  please,  Monseigneur,  we  have  the 
fifth  piece  to  read,  —  and  not  the  least  important,  as  you 
will  see.” 
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And  Dubois  presented  another  paper  to  the  regent, 
which  he  opened  with  such  impatience  that  he  tore  it. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Dubois,  “  the  pieces  are  good ;  put 
them  together  and  read  them.” 

The  regent  did  so,  and  read,  “  Dearly  and  well  beloved.” 
“  All  !  ”  said  he,  “  it  is  a  question  of  my  deposition.  And 
these  letters,  I  suppose,  were  to  he  given  to  the  king!” 

“  To-morrow,  Monseigneur.” 

“By  whom  1  ” 

“  The  marshal.” 

“  Villeroy  1  ” 

“  Himself.” 

“  How  did  he  determine  on  such  a  thing  1  ” 

“It  was  not  he;  it  was  his  wife,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Another  of  Richelieu’s  tricks.” 

“You  are  right,  Monseigneur.” 

“And  from  whom  do  you  get  these  papers!” 

“  From  a  poor  writer  to  whom  they  have  been  given  to  he 
copied,  since,  thanks  to  a  descent  made  on  Laval’s  house,  a 
press  which  he  had  hidden  in  the  cellar  has  ceased  to  work.” 

“  And  this  writer  is  in  direct  communication  with  Cel- 
lainare  1  The  idiots  !  ” 

“  Not  at  all,  Monseigneur ;  their  measures  are  better 
taken.  The  good  man  has  had  to  deal  only  with  the 
Prince  de  Listhnay.” 

“Prince  de  Listhnay  !  Who  is  he!” 

“  Rue  du  Bac,  110.” 

“  I  do  not  know  him.” 

“  Yes,  you  do,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Where  have  I  seen  him  1  ” 

“  In  your  antechamber.” 

“  What !  this  pretended  Prince  de  Listhnay  —  ” 

“  Is  no  other  than  that  scoundrel  D’Avranches,  Madame 
du  Maine’s  valet-de  chambre." 
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“  Ah  !  I  was  astonished  that  she  was  not  in  it,  —  the 
little  wasp  !  ” 

“  Oh,  she  is  fully  committed  to  it ;  and  if  Monseigneur 
would  like  this  time  to  dispose  finally  of  her  and  her 
clique,  we  have  them  all.” 

“  Let  us  attend  first  to  what  is  most  pressing.” 

“Yes,  let  us  think  of  Villeroy.  Are  you  prepared  to 
act  with  authority  ?  ” 

“  Entirely.  So  long  as  he  only  strutted  and  parade^ 
like  a  man  of  the  theatre  or  the  tilt-yard,  very  well ;  so 
long  as  he  confined  himself  to  calumnies  and  imperti¬ 
nences  against  me,  still  very  well ;  but  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  France, — 
ah,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  you  have  already  compromised 
them  sufficiently  by  your  military  incapacity,  and  we  will 
not  give  you  an  opportunity  of  compromising  them  again 
by  your  political  follies.” 

“Then,”  said  Dubois,  “  we  are  to  lay  hands  on  himl” 

“Yes;  but  with  certain  precautions.  We  must  take 
him  in  the  act.” 

“  Nothing  easier.  He  goes  every  morning  at  eight 
o’clock  to  the  king.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Be  to-morrow  at  half-past  seven  at  Versailles.” 

“Well  1  ” 

“  You  will  be  before  him  with  his  Majesty.” 

“And  there  I  will  reproach  him,  in  presence  of  the 
king—” 

“  By  no  means,  Monseigneur  ;  it  is  necessary  —  ” 

At  that  moment  the  usher  opened  the  door. 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  the  regent.  Then,  turning  toward  the 
usher,  “  What  is  it  1  ”  said  he. 

“  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Saint-Simon.” 

“Ask  him  if  he  is  on  serious  business.” 
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The  usher  turned  back  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  duke ;  then  addressing  himself  again  to  the  regent, 
“  Most  serious,  Monseigneur,”  said  he. 

“Very  well ;  let  him  come  in.” 

Saint-Simon  entered. 

“Pardon,  Duke,”  said  the  regent,  “I  have  a  little  mat¬ 
ter  to  arrange  with  Dubois,  and  in  live  minutes  will  be  at 
your  service.” 

The  regent  and  Dubois  withdrew  to  a  corner,  where 
they  conversed  together  in  low  tones  for  about  live  min¬ 
utes,  after  which  Dubois  took  his  leave. 

“There  will  be  no  supper  this  evening,”  said  Dubois  to 
the  usher ;  “  give  notice  to  the  persons  invited.  The  regent 
is  ill.”  And  he  went  out. 

“Is  that  true,  Monseigneur  1  ”  asked  Saint-Simon,  with 
genuine  concern  ;  for  the  duke,  though  very  chary  of  his 
friendship,  had  a  great  regard  for  the  regent. 

“No,  my  dear  Duke,”  said  Philippe,  “at  least  not  in 
a  way  to  make  me  uneasy  ;  but  Chirac  pretends  that  if 
I  am  not  more  steady  I  shall  die  of  apoplexy,  and  realty 
I  have  decided  to  reform.” 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,  may  God  hear  you  !  ”  said  Saint- 
Simon  ;  “although  in  fact  that  comes  somewhat  late.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  Duke  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  your  Highness’s  indulgence  has  already  given 
only  too  strong  a  hold  to  calumny.” 

“  Ah,  if  that  is  all,  my  dear  Duke,  calumny  has  been 
nibbling  at  me  so  long  that  it  must  begin  to  grow  weary.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  Monseigneur,”  replied  Saint-Simon, 
“  it  must  invent  something  new  against  you,  and  it  erects 
its  head  more  sibilant  and  more  venomous  than  ever.” 

“  Well,  let  us  see  ;  what  is  going  on  1  ” 

“  For  example  :  a  little  while  ago  a  beggar  stood  on  the 
steps  of  St.  Eoch,  who  sang,  and  asked  alms  of  those 
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who  were  coming  out  from  vespers.  While  he  sang,  he 
offered  to  them  what  seemed  to  he  ballads.  Now,  can 
you  imagine  what  those  ballads  were,  Monseigneur?” 

“No  ;  some  Christmas  song,  some  diatribe  against  Law, 
against  that  poor  Duchesse  de  Berri,  against  me,  perhaps. 
Oil,  my  dear  Duke,  we  must  let  them  sing,  if  only  they  pay.” 

“Hold,  Monseigneur;  read!”  said  Saint-Simon.  And 
he  presented  to  the  Due  d’Orleans  a  coarse  paper,  printed, 
and  resembling  the  printed  songs  that  are  sung  in  the 
streets.  The  prince  took  it,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
casting  his  eyes  upon  it  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
disgust,  he  read  as  follows  :  — 

“You,  whose  eloquent  speech 
Against  two  tyrants  inhuman 
Ouce  bravely  dared  to  teach 
War  to  the  Greek  and  the  Roman, 

Give  me  your  power,  that  I  may  pierce 
The  armor  of  a  beast  more  fierce. 

I  burn  to  go  where  you  lead, 

And  will  even  make  the  attempt, 

From  all  chilling  fears  exempt, 

Charmed  by  your  glorious  deed.” 

“Your  Highness  recognizes  the  style?”  asked  Saint- 
Simon. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  regent;  “it  is  Lagrange-Chancel’s.” 
Then  he  continued  :  — 

“  He  had  hardly  opened  his  eyes 

When  —  such  as  to-day  he  is  shown  — 

He  filled  the  air  with  his  cries, 

Because  he  was  kept  from  the  throne. 

To  those  detestable  ideas, 

Sprung  from  the  Circes  and  Medeas, 

His  mind  alone  aspires, 

Thinking  by  that  infernal  art 
To  bridge  the  chasm  that  apart 
Keeps  him  from  his  desires.  ” 
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“  Here,  Duke,”  said  the  regent,  handing  the  paper  to 
Saint-Simon  ;  “  it  is  so  contemptible  that  I  have  n’t  the 
heart  to  go  on  with  it.” 

“  Read,  Monseigneur,  read !  You  must  learn  of  what 
your  enemies  are  capable.  When  they  show  themselves 
in  the  light,  so  much  the  better.  Then  it  is  war.  They 
offer  you  battle.  Accept  the  battle,  and  prove  to  them 
that  you  are  the  conqueror  of  Nerwinden,  of  Steenkirk, 
and  of  Lerida.” 

“You  wish  it,  then,  Duke!” 

“  It  is  necessary,  Monseigneur.” 

The  regent,  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance  almost  insur¬ 
mountable,  returned  to  the  paper,  and  omitting  one  stanza, 
that  he  might  the  sooner  reach  the  end,  read  :  — 

“Thus  the  sons,  their  father  weeping, 

By  the  same  hand  are  robbed  of  life  ; 

The  brothers  side  by  side  are  sleeping  ; 

The  husband  follows  then  the  wife. 

Then  —  fatal  blow,  that  brings  the  end  !  — 

Two  sons,  on  whom  our  hopes  depend. 

The  sweeping  scythe  of  Fate  pursues. 

The  first  of  these  has  joined  his  race  ; 

The  other,  with  a  pallid  face, 

Awaits  the  call  none  can  refuse.” 

The  regent  read  these  lines  with  a  trembling  voice  ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  end,  his  indignation  proved  greater 
than  his  strength.  Crushing  the  paper  in  his  hands,  he 
began  to  speak  ;  but  his  voice  failed  him,  and  two  great 
tears  rolled  from  his  eyes  down  his  cheeks. 

“Monseigneur,”  said  Saint-Simon,  looking  at  the  regent 
with  a  compassion  full  of  veneration,  “  I  wish  the  entire 
world  were  here  to  see  those  generous  tears.  I  should  no 
longer  advise  you  to  take  vengeance  on  your  enemies,  for 
the  entire  world  would  be  convinced,  as  I  am,  of  your 
innocence.” 
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“Yes,  my  innocence,”  murmured  the  regent;  “yes, 
and  the  life  of  Louis  XY.  will  bear  witness  to  it.  The 
scouudrels  !  They  know  well  who  are  the  real  culprits. 
Ah,  Madame  de  Maintenon !  ah,  Madame  du  Maine  !  ah, 
Monsieur  de  \  illeroy  !  For  that  miserable  Lagrange- 
Chancel  is  only  their  scorpion.  And  to  think,  Saint- 
Simon,  that  at  this  very  moment  I  have  them  under  my 
feet ;  that  I  have  only  to  throw  my  weight  on  my  heel, 
and  I  shall  crush  them !  ” 

“  Crush,  Monseigneur,  crush  !  These  are  opportunities 
that  are  not  offered  every  day  ;  and  when  they  come,  it  is 
best  to  seize  them.” 

The  regent  reflected  a  moment,  and  in  that  moment  his 
discomposed  features  regained  little  by  little  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  good-nature  which  was  natural  to  them. 

“  Well,”  said  Saint-Simon,  who  observed  in  the  regent’s 
countenance  the  reaction  that  was  taking  place,  “  I  see 
that  it  will  not  be  for  to-day.” 

“  No,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  Philippe  ;  “  for  to-day  I 
have  something  better  to  do  than  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  the  Due  d’Orleans :  I  have  to  save  France.”  And 
offering  his  hand  to  Saint-Simon,  the  prince  returned  to 
his  chamber. 

That  evening,  at  nine  o’clock,  the  regent  left  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  contrary  to  his  custom,  went  to  spend  the 
night  at  Versailles. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  SNARE. 

The  next  day,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the 
time  when  the  king  rose,  an  usher  entered  his  Majesty’s 
room  and  announced  that  his  Royal  Highness,  Monseigneur 
le  Due  d’Orleans,  solicited  the  honor  of  assisting  at  his 
toilet.  Louis  XV.,  who  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  decide 
anything  for  himself,  turned  toward  Monsieur  de  Frejus, 
who  was  seated  in  the  least  conspicuous  corner  of  the 
room,  as  if  to  ask  what  he  should  say  ;  and  in  reply  to 
this  mute  question,  Monsieur  de  Frejus  not  only  made  a 
sign  with  his  head  signifying  that  it  was  necessary  to 
receive  his  Royal  Highness,  hut  rose  immediately  and 
went  himself  to  open  the  door.  The  regent  stopped  a 
minute  on  the  doorstep  to  thank  Fleury ;  then  having 
assured  himself  by  a  rapid  glance  round  the  room  that  the 
Marechal  de  Villeroy  had  not  yet  arrived,  he  advanced 
toward  the  king. 

Louis  XV.  was  at  this  time  a  pretty  child,  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  with  long  chestnut  hair,  jet-black  eyes,  a 
mouth  like  a  cherry,  and  a  rosy  complexion,  which,  like 
that  of  his  mother,  Marie  de  Savoie,  Duchesse  de  Bour¬ 
gogne,  was  liable  to  sudden  paleness.  Although  his  char¬ 
acter  was  as  yet  very  irresolute,  thanks  to  the  contradic¬ 
tory  influences  of  the  double  government  of  the  Marechal 
tie  Villeroy  and  Monsieur  de  Frejus,  he  had  a  certain  ex¬ 
pression  of  ardor  and  resolution  which  stamped  him  as 
the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  he  had  a  trick  of 
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putting  on  his  hat  like  him.  Warned  at  first  against  the 
Due  d’Orleans  as  the  man  in  all  France  from  whom  he 
had  most  to  fear,  he  had  felt  that  prejudice  yield  little  by 
little  during  the  interviews  which  they  had  had  together, 
in  which,  with  that  juvenile  instinct  which  so  rarely  is 
deceptive,  he  had  recognized  a  friend. 

On  his  part,  it  must  he  said  that  the  Due  d’Orleans  had 
for  the  king,  besides  the  respect  which  was  his  due,  a  love 
the  most  attentive  and  the  most  tender.  The  small 
amount  of  business  which  could  be  submitted  to  his 
young  mind  he  always  presented  to  him  with  so  much 
clearness  and  skill  that  a  political  task  which  would  have 
been  wearisome  with  any  one  else  became  a  recreation 
when  pursued  with  the  regent,  so  that  the  royal  child 
always  saw  his  arrival  with  pleasure.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  work  was  almost  always  rewarded  by  the 
most  beautiful  toys  which  could  be  found,  —  toys  which 
Dubois,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  the  king,  imported 
from  Germany  and  England.  His  Majesty  therefore  re¬ 
ceived  the  regent  with  his  sweetest  smile,  and  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  grace  gave  him  his  little  hand  to  kiss,  while  the  Bishop 
of  Frejus,  faithful  to  his  system  of  humility,  had  gone  back 
to  the  corner  where  he  had  been  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
the  regent. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Monsieur,”  said  Louis  XV. 
in  a  sweet  little  voice  and  with  a  childish  smile,  from 
which  the  etiquette  imposed  upon  him  could  not  take 
away  all  grace  ;  “  and  the  more  glad  to  see  you  because, 
since  it  is  not  your  usual  hour,  I  presume  that  you  have 
some  good  news  to  tell  me.” 

“  Two  items,  Sire,”  answered  the  regent.  “  The  first  is 
that  I  have  just  received  from  Nuremberg  a  chest  which 
seems  to  me  to  contain  —  ” 

“  Oh,  toys !  lots  of  toys  !  does  it  not,  Monsieur  le 
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Regent  i  ”  cried  the  king,  dancing  joyously,  and  clapping 
his  hands,  regardless  of  his  valet-de-chambre ,  who  was 
standing  behind  him,  holding  the  little  sword  with  a  cut- 
steel  handle  which  he  was  going  to  hang  in  the  king’s 
belt.  “  Oh,  the  dear  toys  !  the  beautiful  toys  !  how  kind 
you  are  !  Oh,  how  I  love  you,  Monsieur  le  Regent  !  ” 

“  Sire,  I  only  do  my  duty,”  answered  the  Due  d’Orleans, 
bowing  respectfully,  “  and  you  owe  me  no  thanks  for  that.” 

“  And  where  is  it,  Monsieur  1  Where  is  this  pretty 
chest  !  ” 

“  In  my  apartments,  Sire  ;  and  if  your  Majesty  wishes 
it  brought  here,  I  will  send  it  during  the  day,  or  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  now,  Monsieur  ;  now,  I  beg !  ” 

“  But  it  is  in  my  apartments.” 

“  Well,  let  us  go  to  your  apartments,”  cried  the  child, 
running  to  the  door,  and  forgetting  that  he  still  needed, 
for  the  completion  of  his  toilet,  his  sword,  his  little  satin 
jacket,  and  his  blue  ribbon. 

“Sire,”  said  Frejus,  advancing,  “I  would  remark  that 
your  Majesty  abandons  yourself  too  entirely  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  caused  by  the  possession  of  things  that  you  should 
already  regard  as  trifles.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur;  yes,  you  are  right,”  said  Louis  XV., 
making  an  effort  to  control  himself.  “  But  you  must  par¬ 
don  me  ;  I  am  not  yet  ten  years  old,  and  I  worked  hard 
yesterday.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Monsieur  de  Frejus,  smiling; 
“and  therefore  your  Majesty  will  employ  yourself  with 
the  toys  when  you  have  asked  Monsieur  le  Regent  what  is 
the  other  piece  of  news  which  he  came  to  bring  you.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  Monsieur ;  what  is  that  second  item  of 
news  1  ” 

“  A  work  which  will  be  profitable  to  France,  and  which 
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is  of  so  much  importance  that  I  propose  to  submit  it  to 
your  Majesty.” 

“  Have  you  it  here  1  ”  asked  the  young  king. 

“  No,  Sire  ;  I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  Majesty  so 
well  inclined  to  work,  and  I  left  it  in  my  study.” 

“"Well,”  said  Louis  XV.,  turning  half  toward  Monsieur 
de  Frejus,  half  toward  the  regent,  and  looking  at  both  of 
them  with  an  imploring  eye,  “  cannot  we  reconcile  all 
that  1  Instead  of  taking  my  morning  walk,  I  will  go  to 
your  apartments  and  see  the  beautiful  Nuremberg  toys; 
and  when  I  have  seen  them,  we  will  pass  into  your  study 
and  work.” 

“  It  is  against  etiquette,  Sire,”  answered  the  regent ; 
“  but  if  your  Majesty  wishes  it  —  ” 

“  Oh,  I  do  wish  it  !  —  that  is,”  he  added,  turning  and 
looking  at  Frejus  so  sweetly  that  there  was  no  resisting 
him,  “  if  my  good  preceptor  permits  it.” 

“  Does  Monsieur  de  Frejus  see  anything  wrong  in  it?” 
said  the  regent,  turning  toward  Fleury,  and  pronouncing 
these  words  with  an  accent  which  showed  that  the  precep¬ 
tor  would  wound  him  deeply  by  refusing  the  request  which 
his  royal  pupil  made  him.  * 

“  No,  Monseigneur,”  said  Frejus;  “  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  well  that  his  Majesty  should  accustom  himself  to 
work  ;  and  if  the  laws  of  etiquette  are  violated,  that  vio¬ 
lation  will  bring  about  a  happy  result  for  the  people.  I 
only  ask  of  Monseigneur  the  permission  to  accompany  his 
Majesty.” 

“  Certainly,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent,  “  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.” 

“Oh,  how  good!  how  kind!”  cried  Louis  XV. 
“  Quick  !  my  sword,  my  jacket,  my  blue  ribbon  !  Here  I 
am,  Monsieur  le  Pmgent ;  ”  and  he  advanced  to  take  the 
regent’s  hand.  But  instead  of  allowing  that  familiarity, 
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the  regent  bowed,  and  opening  the  door,  made  a  sign  to 
the  king  to  precede  him,  and  followed  three  or  four  paces 
behind,  hat  in  hand,  together  with  Frejus. 

The  king’s  apartments,  situated  on  the  ground-floor, 
were  on  the  same  level  with  those  of  the  Due  d’Orleans, 
and  were  separated  from  them  only  by  an  antechamber 
opening  into  the  king’s  rooms,  and  a  gallery  leading  thence 
to  the  antechamber  of  the  regent.  The  distance  was 
short,  therefore,  and  —  as  the  king  was  in  haste  to  arrive 
—  they  found  themselves  in  an  instant  in  a  large  cabinet 
lighted  by  four  windows,  all  forming  doors,  which  opened 
into  the  garden.  This  large  cabinet  led  to  a  smaller  one, 
where  the  regent  generally  worked,  and  to  which  he 
brought  his  most  intimate  friends  and  his  favorites.  All 
his  Highness’s  court  was  in  attendance,  —  a  very  natural 
circumstance,  since  it  was  the  hour  for  rising.  The  young 
king  therefore  did  not  notice  either  Monsieur  d’Artagnan, 
captain  of  the  Gray  Musketeers,  or  the  Marquis  de  Lafare, 
captain  of  the  Guards,  or  a  very  considerable  number  of 
the  Light-Horse,  who  were  drawn  up  outside  the  windows  ; 
but  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  he  saw  the  wel¬ 
come  chest,  the  great  size  of  which  caused  him,  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  chilling  exhortation  of  Monsieur  de 
Frejus,  to  give  a  cry  of  joy. 

However,  he  was  obliged  to  contain  himself,  and  receive 
as  king  the  homage  of  Monsieur  d’Artagnan  and  Monsieur 
de  Lafare.  Meanwhile  the  regent  had  called  two  valets-de- 
chambre,  who  quickly  opened  the  lid  and  displayed  the 
most  splendid  collection  of  toys  which  had  ever  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  a  king  nine  years  old.  At  this  tempting  sight 
the  king  forgot  alike  preceptor,  etiquette,  captain  of  the 
Guards,  and  captain  of  the  Gray  Musketeers.  He  has¬ 
tened  toward  this  paradise  which  was  opened  to  him,  and 
as  if  from  an  inexhaustible  mine,  from  a  fairy  casket,  from 
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a  treasury  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  he  drew  out  succes¬ 
sively  clocks,  three-deckers,  squadrons  of  cavalry,  battalions 
of  infantry,  pedlers  with  their  packs,  jugglers  with  their 
cups,  —  in  short,  all  those  wonders  which,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  turn  the  heads  of  children  beyond  the  Ehine,  —  and 
with  such  undisguised  transports  of  joy  that  Monsieur  de 
Frejus  himself  respected  his  royal  pupil’s  happiness.  The 
spectators  watched  him  with  that  religious  silence  which 
attends  great  griefs  or  great  joys.  The  silence  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  violent  noise  in  the  antechamber. 

The  door  was  opened.  An  usher  announced  the  Due 
de  Villeroy,  and  the  marshal  appeared,  loudly  demanding 
to  see  the  king.  As  they  were,  however,  accustomed  to 
such  proceedings,  the  regent  merely  pointed  to  his  Majesty, 
who  was  still  continuing  to  empty  the  chest,  covering  the 
furniture  and  floor  with  the  splendid  toys  which  he  drew 
from  the  inexhaustible  receptacle. 

The  marshal  had  no  ground  for  complaint ;  he  was 
nearly  an  hour  late,  and  the  king  was  with  Monsieur  Fre¬ 
jus,  his  colleague  ;  but  none  the  less  he  grumbled  as  he 
approached  the  king,  and  threw  around  glances  which 
seemed  to  say  that  if  his  Majesty  was  in  any  danger  he 
was  there  to  defend  him. 

The  regent  exchanged  a  significant  glance  with  Lafare, 
and  an  almost  imperceptible  smile  with  D’Artagnan  ;  the 
affair  was  progressing  favorably. 

The  chest  was  emptied;  and  after  having  allowed  the 
king  to  enjoy  for  an  instant  the  sight  of  all  his  treasures, 
the  regent  approached  him,  and,  still  hat  in  hand,  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  promise  he  had  made  to  devote  an  hour 
to  the  consideration  of  State  affairs. 

Louis  XV.,  with  that  scrupulousness  which  afterward 
led  him  to  declare  that  punctuality  was  the  politeness  of 
kings,  threw  a  last  glance  over  his  toys,  asked  permission 
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to  have  them  removed  to  his  apartments,  and  advanced 
toward  the  little  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  was  opened 
by  the  regent.  Then,  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  characters,  Monsieur  de  Fleury,  under  pretext 
of  his  dislike  of  politics,  drew  back  and  sat  down  in  a 
corner,  while  the  marshal  darted  forward,  and  seeing  the 
king  enter  the  cabinet,  tried  to  follow  him.  This  was  the 
moment  that  the  regent  had  impatiently  expected. 

“Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  said  he,  barring  the 
passage  ;  “  but  I  wish  to  speak  to  his  Majesty  on  affairs 
which  demand  the  most  absolute  secrecy,  and  I  beg,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  remain  a  moment  with  him 
in  private.” 

“  In  private  !  ”  cried  Arilleroy  ;  “  in  private  !  You 
know,  Monseigneur,  that  it  is  impossible.” 

“  Impossible,  Monsieur  le  Marechal !  ”  replied  the  regent, 
with  the  greatest  coolness  ;  “  impossible  !  and  why,  if  you 
please  1  ” 

“  Because,  as  governor  to  his  Majesty,  I  have  the  right 
to  accompany  him  everywhere.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  regent,  “this 
right  does  not  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  any  very  positive 
foundation ;  and  if  I  have  till  now  tolerated,  not  this 
right,  but  this  pretension,  it  is  because  the  age  of  the 
king  has  hitherto  rendered  it  unimportant.  But  now  that 
his  Majesty  approaches  his  tenth  year,  and  that  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  begin  instructing  him  in  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  I  am  his  appointed  preceptor,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  quite  right  that  I,  as  well  as  Monsieur  de  Frejus 
and  yourself,  should  be  allowed  some  hours  of  private  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  Majesty.  This  will  be  less  painful  to 
you  to  grant,  Marshal,”  added  the  regent,  with  a  smile, 
the  expression  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake, 
“  because,  having  studied  these  matters  so  much  yourself, 
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it  is  impossible  that  you  can  have  anything  left  to 
learn.” 

“  But,  Monsieur,”  said  the  marshal,  as  usual  forgetting 
his  politeness  as  he  became  warm,  “  I  beg  to  remind  you 
that  the  king  is  my  pupil.” 

“  I  know  it,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent,  in  the  same 
tone  of  raillery  which  he  had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conversation.  “  Make  of  his  Majesty  a  great  captain  ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  you.  Your  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  Flanders  prove  that  he  could  not  have  a  better  mas¬ 
ter  ;  but  at  this  moment,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  there  is 
no  question  of  military  science.  It  is  a  matter  involving 
a  State  secret,  which  can  be  confided  to  his  Majesty  only ; 
therefore  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  renewedly  express 
my  desire  to  speak  with  the  king  in  private.” 

“  Impossible,  Monseigneur,  impossible  !  ”  cried  the 
marshal,  forgetting  himself  more  and  more. 

“  Impossible  !  ”  replied  the  regent ;  “  and  why  1  " 

“  Why  1  ”  continued  the  marshal ;  “  because  my  duty  is 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  king  for  a  moment,  and  because  I 
will  not  permit  —  ” 

“  Take  care,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  interrupted  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  haughtily ;  “  I  think  you  are  about  to 
forget  your  proper  respect  toward  me.” 

“  Menseigneur,”  continued  the  marshal,  becoming  more 
and  more  angry,  “  I  know  the  respect  which  I  owe  to 
your  Royal  Highness,  and  I  also  know  what  I  owe  to  my 
charge,  and  to  the  king;  and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  lose 
sight  of  his  Majesty  for  an  instant,  inasmuch  as  —  ” 

The  duke  hesitated. 

“  Well,  finish,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent. 

“  Inasmuch  as  I  answer  for  his  person,”  said  the  marshal, 
who,  urged  on  by  that  challenge,  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
appearance  of  backing  out. 
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At  this  abandonment  of  all  restraint  there  was  a  mo¬ 
ment's  silence,  during  which  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
mutterings  of  the  marshal,  and  the  stifled  sighs  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Fleury. 

As  to  the  Due  d’Orleans,  he  raised  his  head  with  a  smile 
of  sovereign  contempt,  and  assuming  that  air  of  dignity 
which  made  him,  when  he  chose,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
posing  princes  in  the  world,  “  Monsieur  de  Yilleroy,”  said 
he,  “  you  mistake  me  strangely,  it  appears,  and  imagine 
that  you  are  speaking  to  some  one  else.  But  since  you 
forget  who  I  am,  I  must  endeavor  to  remind  you.  Marquis 
de  Lafare,”  continued  he,  addressing  his  captain  of  the 
Guards,  “  do  your  duty.” 

Then  the  Marechal  de  Yilleroy,  seeing  on  what  a  preci¬ 
pice  he  stood,  opened  his  mouth  to  attempt  an  excuse, 
but  the  regent  left  him  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  and 
shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafare  instantly  approached  the  marshal, 
and  demanded  his  sword.  The  marshal  remained  for  an 
instant  as  if  thunderstruck.  He  had  for  so  long  a  time 
been  left  undisturbed  in  his  impertinence  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  himself  invincible.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  failed  him  ;  and  on  the  second  and  still  more 
imperative  demand,  he  gave  up  his  sword.  At  the  same 
moment  a  door  opens,  and  a  chair  appears.  Two  mus¬ 
keteers  push  the  marshal  into  it ;  it  is  closed.  D’Artagnan 
and  Lafare  place  themselves  at  each  side,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  prisoner  is  carried  out  through  a 
window  opening  on  the  gardens.  The  Light-Horse  fol¬ 
low  ;  and  at  a  considerable  and  increasing  speed  they 
descend  the  staircase,  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the 
orangery.  There  the  suite  remain  ;  and  the  chair.,  its 
porters,  and  tenant,  enter  a  second  room,  accompanied 
only  by  Lafare  and  D’Artagnan. 
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All  this  had  taken  place  so  quickly  that  the  marshal, 
not  distinguished  for  steadiness  of  nerve,  had  not  had 
time  to  recover  himself.  He  had  found  himself  disarmed  ; 
he  had  been  carried  away  •  he  was  shut  up  with  two  men 
who,  as  he  was  aware,  professed  no  great  friendship  for 
him,  and  always  exaggerating  his  importance,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  lost. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  cried,  turning  pale,  while  perspiration 
and  powder  ran  down  his  face,  “  I  hope  I  am  not  going 
to  be  assassinated  !  ” 

“Ho,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  don’t  be  alarmed,”  said 
Lafare,  while  D’Artagnan  could  not  help  laughing  at  his 
ridiculous  figure;  “something  much  more  simple,  and 
infinitely  less  tragic.” 

“  What  is  it,  then  1  ”  asked  the  marshal,  to  whom  this 
assurance  restored  some  tranquillity. 

“There  are  two  letters,  Monsieur,  which  you  were  to 
have  given  to  the  king  this  morning,  and  which  you  must 
have  in  one  of  your  pockets.” 

The  marshal,  who  till  that  moment,  in  his  anxiety 
about  himself,  had  forgotten  Madame  du  Maine’s  affairs, 
started,  and  raised  his  hand  to  the  pocket  where  the  let¬ 
ters  were. 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  D’Artagnan,  stopping 
his  hand,  “  but  we  are  authorized  to  inform  you,  in  case 
you  should  feel  inclined  to  remove  these  letters,  that  the 
regent  has  copies  of  them.” 

“I  may  add,”  said  Lafare,  “that  we  are  authorized  to 
take  them  by  force,  and  are  absolved  in  advance  from  all 
accidents  that  may  happen  in  any  struggle  that  may 
ensue,  supposing,  which  is  not  probable,  that  you  should 
wish,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  to  push  rebellion  so  far  as  that.” 

“And  you  assure  me,”  said  the  marshal,  “that  the 
regent  has  copies  of  these  letters  1  ” 
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“  On  my  word  of  honor,”  said  D’Artagnan. 

“  In  that  case,”  replied  Villeroy,  “  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  prevent  you  from  taking  these  letters,  which  do 
not  concern  me  in  the  least,  and  which  I  undertook  to 
deliver  to  oblige  others.” 

“We  are  aware  of  that,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  said 
Lafare. 

“  But,”  added  the  marshal,  “  I  hope  you  will  inform 
his  Royal  Highness  of  the  readiness  with  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  orders,  and  of  my  regret  for  having  offended 
him  1  ” 

“  Do  not  doubt  it,  Monsieur  le  Marechal ;  all  will  be 
reported  as  it  has  taken  place.  But  these  letters  I  ” 

“Here  they  are,  Monsieur,”  said  the  marshal,  giving 
two  letters  to  Lafare. 

Lafare  assured  himself  by  the  seals  that  they  were  really 
the  letters  he  was  in  search  of.  “My  dear  D’Artagnan,” 
said  he,  “  now  conduct  the  marshal  to  his  destination,  and 
give  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  regent,  that  he  is  to  be 
treated  with  every  respect.” 

The  chair  was  closed,  and  the  porters  carried  it  off.  At 
the  gate  of  the  gardens  a  carriage  with  six  horses  was 
waiting,  in  which  they  placed  the  marshal,  who  now 
began  to  suspect  the  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  him. 
D’Artagnan  seated  himself  by  him,  an  officer  of  musket¬ 
eers  and  Du  Libois,  one  of  the  king’s  gentlemen,  opposite  ; 
and  attended  by  twenty  musketeers,  —  four  at  each  side, 
and  twelve  following,  — the  carriage  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

Meanwhile  the  Marquis  de  Lafare  returned  to  the 
chateau  with  the  two  letters  of  Philip  Y.  in  his  hand. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXYI. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

The  same  day,  toward  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  while 
D’Harmental,  profiting  by  Buvat’s  absence,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  the  library,  was  repeating  to  Bathilde  for 
the  thousandth  time  that  he  loved  her,  Nanette  entered, 
and  announced  that  some  one  was  waiting  in  his  own 
room  on  important  business.  D’Harmental,  anxious  to 
know  who  could  be  this  importunate  visitor,  pursuing 
him  even  to  the  paradise  of  his  love,  went  to  the  window 
and  saw  the  Abbe  Brigaud  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
room.  D’Harmental  instantly  took  leave  of  Bathilde, 
and  went  up  to  his  own  apartments. 

“  Well,”  said  the  abbe,  “  while  you  are  quietly  making 
love  to  your  neighbor,  fine  things  are  happening.” 

“What  things'?”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  Do  you  not  know  1  ” 

“  I  know  absolutely  nothing,  except  that  —  unless  what 
you  have  to  tell  me  is  of  the  greatest  importance  —  I 
should  like  to  strangle  you  for  having  disturbed  me  ;  so 
take  care,  and  if  you  have  no  news  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  invent  some.” 

“  Unfortunately,”  replied  the  abbe,  “  the  reality  leaves 
little  to  the  imagination.” 

“  Indeed,  my  dear  Brigaud,”  said  D’Harmental,  regard¬ 
ing  the  abbe  more  closely,  “  you  seem  to  be  in  a  terrible 
fright.  What  has  happened  1  Tell  me.” 

“  What  has  happened  1  Oh,  nothing  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  —  only  that  we  have  been  sold  out  by  some  one ; 
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that  the  Marechal  de  Villeroy  was  arrested  this  morning 
at  Versailles,  and  that  the  two  letters  from  Philip  V., 
which  he  was  to  give  to  the  king,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  regent.” 

D’Harmental  perfectly  understood  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  but  his  face  exhibited  the  calmness  which  was 
habitual  to  him  in  moments  of  danger. 

“  Is  that  alii  ”  he  asked  quietly. 

“  All  for  the  present ;  and  if  you  do  not  think  it 
enough,  you  are  difficult  to  satisfy.” 

“  My  dear  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental,  “  when  we  entered 
on  this  conspiracy  it  was  with  almost  equal  chances  of 
success  and  failure.  Yesterday  our  chances  were  ninety 
to  a  hundred  ;  to-day  they  are  only  thirty,  —  that  is  all.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  easily  allow  yourself 
to  be  discouraged,”  said  Brigaud. 

“  My  dear  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental,  “  at  this  moment  I 
am  a  happy  man,  and  I  see  everything  on  the  bright  side. 
If  you  had  taken  me  in  a  moment  of  sadness,  it  would 
have  been  quite  the  reverse,  and  I  should  have  replied 
‘  Amen’  to  your  ‘  De  Prof  uadis.’  ” 

“  And  your  opinion  1” 

“  Is  that  the  game  is  becoming  perplexed,  but  is  not  yet 
lost.  The  Mareclml  de  Villeroy  is  not  of  the  conspiracy, 
does  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  conspirators. 
Philip  V.’s  letters  —  as  far  as  I  remember  them  —  do  not 
name  anybody  ;  and  the  only  person  really  compromised  is 
the  Prince  de  Cellamare.  The  inviolability  of  his  office  pro¬ 
tects  him  from  any  real  danger.  Besides,  if  our  plan  has 
reached  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Monsieur  de  Saint-Aignan 
must  serve  as  hostage.” 

“  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say.” 

“And  from  whom  have  you  this  news?”  asked  the 
chevalier. 
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“From  Valef,  who  had  it  from  Madame  du  Maine, 
who,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  went  to  the  Prince  de  Cella- 
mare  himself.” 

“  We  must  see  Valef.” 

“  I  have  appointed  him  to  meet  me  here,  and  on  my 
way  I  stopped  at  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour’s.  I  am 
astonished  that  he  is  not  here  before  me.” 

“  Raoul !  ”  said  a  voice  on  the  staircase. 

“  Stay,  it  is  he  !  ”  cried  D’Harmental,  running  to  the 
door  and  opening  it. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Valef,  “  for  your  assistance,  which 
is  very  seasonable,  for  I  was  just  going  away,  convinced 
that  Brigaud  must  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  no 
Christian  could  live  at  such  a  height,  and  in  such  a 
pigeon-hole.  I  must  certainly  bring  Madame  du  Maine 
here,  that  she  may  know  what  she  owes  you.” 

“  God  grant,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  “that  we  may 
not  all  be  worse  lodged  a  few  days  hence  !  ” 

“  Ah,  you  mean  the  Bastille  !  It  is  possible,  Abbe  ; 
but  at  least  one  does  not  go  to  the  Bastille  of  one’s  own 
accord.  Moreover,  it  is  a  royal  lodging,  which  raises  it 
a  little,  and  makes  it  a  place  where  a  gentleman  may 
live  without  degradation ;  but  a  place  like  this  —  fie, 
Abbe ! ” 

“  If  you  knew  what  I  have  found  here,”  said  D’Har¬ 
mental,  a  little  piqued,  “  you  would  be  as  unwilling  to 
leave  it  as  I  am.” 

“Ah,  some  little  bourgeoise,  — some  Madame  Michelin, 
perhaps.  Take  care,  D’Harmental ;  these  things  are 
allowed  only  to  Richelieu.  With  you  and  me,  who  are 
perhaps  worth  as  much  as  he  is,  but  are  unfortunately 
not  quite  so  much  in  fashion,  it  will  not  do.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  “  although  your  con¬ 
versation  is  somewhat  frivolous,  I  hear  it  with  pleasure, 
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since  it  assures  me  that  our  affairs  are  not  in  so  bad  a 
plight  as  I  thought.” 

“On  the  contrary,  the  conspiracy  is  gone  to  the  devil.” 

“  What  are  you  saying,  Baron  1  ”  cried  Brigaud. 

“  I  scarcely  thought  they  would  leave  me  time  to  bring 
you  the  news.” 

“Were  you  nearly  arrested  then,  my  dear  Valefl  ” 
asked  D’Harmental. 

“  I  escaped  only  by  a  hair’s  breadth.” 

“How  did  it  happen,  Baron  1  ” 

“  You  remember,  Abbe,  that  I  left  you  to  go  to  the 
Prince  de  Cellainare  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  I  was  there  when  they  came  to  seize  his  papers.” 

“  Have  they  seized  the  prince’s  papers  1  ”  cried  Brigaud. 

“All  except  what  we  burned,  which  unfortunately  were 
the  smaller  number.” 

“  Then  we  are  all  lost,”  said  the  abbe. 

“  Why,  my  dear  Abbe,  how  you  throw  the  helve  after 
the  hatchet !  ” 

“But,  Yalef,  you  have  not  told  us  how  it  happened,” 
said  D’Harmental. 

“  My  dear  Chevalier,  imagine  the  most  ridiculous  thing 
in  the  world.  I  wish  you  had  been  there ;  we  should 
have  laughed  to  kill  ourselves.  It  would  have  enraged 
that  fellow  Dubois.” 

“  What  !  was  Dubois  himself  at  the  ambassador’s  1  ” 

“In  person,  Abbe.  Imagine  the  Prince  de  Cellamare 
and  myself  quietly  sitting  by  the  corner  of  the  fire,  taking 
out  letters  from  a  little  casket,  and  burning  those  which 
seemed  to  deserve  the  honors  of  an  auto-da-fe ,  when  all  at 
once  his  valet-de-chambre  enters,  and  announces  that  the 
hotel  of  the  embassy  is  invested  by  a  body  of  musketeers, 
and  that  Dubois  and  Leblanc  wish  to  speak  to  him.  The 
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object  of  this  visit  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  The  prince  — 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  choose  —  empties  the  casket 
into  the  tire,  pushes  me  into  a  dressing-closet,  and  orders 
that  they  shall  be  admitted.  The  order  was  useless ; 
Dubois  and  Leblanc  were  at  the  door.  Fortunately, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  had  seen  me.” 

“  Well,  I  see  nothing  droll  as  yet,”  said  Brigand. 

“  This  is  just  where  it  begins,”  replied  Yalef.  “  Remem¬ 
ber  that  I  was  in  the  closet,  seeing  and  hearing  everything. 
Dubois  entered,  stretching  out  his  weasel’s  head  to  watch 
the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  who,  wrapped  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  stood  before  the  lire  to  give  the  papers  time  to 
burn. 

“  ‘  Monsieur,’  said  the  prince,  in  that  phlegmatic  manner 
you  know  he  has,  ‘  may  I  know  to  what  event  I  owe  the 
honor  of  this  visit!’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  Monseigneur  !  ’  said  Dubois,  ‘  to  a 
very  simple  thing,  —  a  desire  which  Monsieur  Leblanc  and 
I  had  to  learn  a  little  of  your  papers,  of  which,’  he  added, 
showing  bhe  letters  of  Philip  V.,  ‘  these  two  samples  have 
given  us  a  foretaste.’  ” 

“  What !  ”  said  Brigand,  “  these  letters,  seized  at  ten 
o’clock  at  Versailles,  are  in  Dubois’s  hands  at  one  o’clock  1  ” 

“  As  you  say,  Abbe.  You  see  that  they  travelled  faster 
than  if  they  had  been  put  in  the  post.” 

“And  what  did  the  ambassador  say  then!”  inquired 
D’Harmental. 

“  Oh,  the  prince  wished  to  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hand, 
by  appealing  to  his  rights  as  an  envoy ;  but  Dubois,  who 
is  something  of  a  logician,  showed  him  that  he  had  him¬ 
self  somewhat  violated  these  rights,  by  covering  the  con¬ 
spiracy  with  his  ambassador’s  cloak.  In  short,  as  the  prince 
was  the  weakest,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  what  he  could 
not  prevent.  Besides,  Leblanc,  without  asking  permission. 
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had  already  opened  the  desk  and  examined  its  contents, 
while  Dubois  drew  out  the  drawers  of  a  bureau,  arrd  rum¬ 
maged  in  them.  All  at  once  Cellamare  left  his  place  ;  and 
stopping  Leblanc,  who  had  just  taken  a  packet  of  papers 
tied  with  red  ribbon,  he  said,  — 

“  ‘  Pardon,  Monsieur ;  to  each  one  his  prerogatives. 
These  are  ladies’  letters.’ 

“  ‘Thanks  for  your  confidence,’  said  Dubois,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted,  but  rising  and  taking  the  papers  from 
the  hand  of  Leblanc,  1 1  am  accustomed  to  secrets  of  this 
kind,  and  yours  shall  be  well  kept.’ 

“At  this  moment,  looking  toward  the  fire,  he  saw  —  in 
the  midst  of  the  burnt  letters  —  a  paper  still  untouched ; 
and  darting  toward  it,  he  seized  it  j  ust  as  the  flames  were 
reaching  it.  The  movement  was  so  rapid  that  the  ambas¬ 
sador  could  not  prevent  it,  and  the  paper  was  in  Dubois’s 
hands. 

“  ‘  Peste ! ’  said  the  prince,  seeing  Dubois  shaking  his 
fingers,  ‘  I  knew  that  the  regent  had  skilful  spies,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  brave  enough  to  go  into 
the  fire.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  Prince,’  said  Dubois,  unfolding  the  paper,  ‘  they 
are  well  rewarded  for  their  bravery.  See.’ 

“  The  prince  cast  his  eyes  over  the  paper  ;  I  don’t  know 
what  it  contained,  but  I  know  that  the  prince  turned  pale 
as  death ;  and  that  as  Dubois  burst  out  laughing,  Cella¬ 
mare,  in  a  moment  of  wrath,  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces 
a  little  marble  statue  which  was  near  his  hand. 

“  ‘  I  am  glad  it  was  not  I,’  said  Dubois,  coldly,  looking 
at  the  pieces  which  rolled  at  his  feet,  and  putting  the 
paper  in  his  pocket. 

“  ‘  Every  one  in  turn,  Monsieur  ;  Heaven  is  just !  ’  said 
the  ambassador. 

“  ‘  Meanwhile,’  said  Dubois,  ‘  as  we  have  got  what  we 
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wanted,  and  have  no  time  to  lose  to-day,  we  will  set  about 
affixing  the  seals.’ 

“  ‘  1  lie  seals  here  !  ’  cried  the  ambassador,  exasperated. 

“  ‘  With  your  permission,’  replied  Dubois.  ‘  Proceed, 
Monsieur  Leblanc.’ 

“  Leblanc  drew  out  from  a  bag  bands  and  wax,  all  pre¬ 
pared.  They  began  operations  with  the  desk  and  the 
bureau,  then  they  advanced  toward  the  door  of  my  closet. 

“  ‘No,’  cried  the  prince,  ‘  I  will  not  permit  —  ’ 

“‘Gentlemen,’  said  Dubois,  opening  the  door,  and  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  room  two  officers  of  musketeers,  ‘  the 
ambassador  of  Spain  is  accused  of  high  treason  against 
the  State.  Have  the  kindness  to  accompany  him  to  the 
carriage  which  is  waiting,  and  take  him  —  you  know 
where  ;  if  he  resists,  call  eight  men,  and  take  him  by 
force.’  ” 

“  Well,  and  what  did  the  prince  do  then  1  ”  asked 
Brigaud. 

“  Wffiat  you  would  have  done  in  his  place,  I  presume,  my 
dear  Abbe.  He  followed  the  two  officers,  and  five  minutes 
afterward  your  humble  servant  found  himself  under  seal.” 

“  Poor  Baron  !  ”  cried  D’Harmental ;  “  and  how  the 
devil  did  you  get  out  1  ” 

“  That  is  the  beauty  of  it.  Hardly  had  the  prince  gone, 
leaving  me  under  seal,  when  Dubois  called  the  valet-de- 
chambre. 

“‘What  is  your  name  V  asked  Dubois. 

“  ‘  Lapierre,  at  your  service,  Monseigneur.’ 

“  ‘  My  dear  Leblanc,’  said  Dubois,  ‘  explain,  if  you 
please,  to  Monsieur  Lapierre,  what  are  the  penalties  for 
breaking  seals.’ 

“  ‘  The  galleys,’  replied  Leblanc,  in  that  pleasant  tone 
that  you  know  belongs  to  him. 

“  ‘  My  dear  Monsieur  Lapierre,’  continued  Dubois,  in 
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a  voice  as  sweet  as  honey,  ‘you  hear.  If  you  would  like 
to  spend  a  few  days  rowing  on  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ves¬ 
sels,  touch  one  of  these  seals,  and  your  object  is  gained. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  hundred  louis  are  agreeable  to  you, 
guard  faithfully  the  seals  that  we  have  placed,  and  in 
three  days  the  money  shall  be  given  you.’ 

“  ‘  I  prefer  the  hundred  louis,’  said  the  scoundrel. 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  sign  this  paper.  We  constitute  you 
guardian  of  the  prince’s  cabinet.’ 

“‘Iam  at  your  orders,  Monseigneur,’  replied  Lapierre ; 
and  he  signed. 

“‘Now,’  said  Dubois,  ‘you  understand  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  you  have  undertaken  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  Monseigneur.’ 

“  ‘  And  submit  to  it  1  ’ 

“  ‘  I  do.’ 

“‘Now,  Leblanc,’  said  Dubois,  ‘we  have  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  do  here,  and,’  he  added,  showing  the  paper  which 
he  had  snatched  from  the  fire,  ‘I  have  all  I  wanted.’ 

“  And  having  said  these  words,  he  left,  followed  by 
Leblanc. 

“  Lapierre,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  them  off,  ran  to  the 
cabinet,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Quick,  Monsieur  le  Baron  !  you 
must  take  advantage  of  our  solitude  and  leave.’ 

“  ‘  You  knew,  then,  that  I  was  here,  you  rascal  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Of  course  !  I  should  n’t  have  accepted  the  office  of 
guardian  if  I  had  n’t  known  you  were  here.  I  saw  you  go 
in,  and  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to  stay  there  for 
three  days.’ 

“  ‘  And  you  were  right ;  a  hundred  louis  for  your  good 
idea.’ 

“  ‘  Mon  Dieu  /  what  are  you  doing  V  cried  Lapierre. 

“  ‘  I  am  trying  to  get  out.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  not  by  the  door  !  You  would  not  send  a  poor 
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fellow  to  the  galleys ;  besides,  they  have  taken  the  key 
with  them.’ 

“  ‘And  where  am  I  to  get  out,  then  1  ’ 

“  '  Raise  your  head.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  raised.’ 

“  ‘  Look  in  the  air.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  looking.’ 

“  ‘  To  your  right.  Do  you  not  see  anything  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  a  little  window.’ 

“‘Well,  get  on  a  chair,  on  a  table,  on  anything  you 
find  ;  the  window  opens  -into  the  alcove.  There,  let  your¬ 
self  slip  now  ;  you  will  fall  on  the  bed,  — that  is  it.  You 
have  not  hurt  yourself,  Monsieur  1  ’ 

“  ‘  No.  The  prince  had  a  very  nice  heel  here,  upon  my 
word.  I  hope  he  will  have  one  as  comfortable  where  they 
are  taking  him.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  hope  meanwhile  that  Monsieur  le  Baron  will 
not  forget  the  service  I  have  rendered  him.’ 

“‘Oh,  the  hundred  louis?  Well,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
part  with  money  at  this  moment,  take  this  ring ;  it  is  worth 
three  hundred  pistoles,  — -  you  gain  six  hundred  francs  on 
the  bargain.’ 

“  ‘  Monsieur  le  Baron  is  the  most  generous  gentleman 
I  know.’ 

“  ‘  Now,  tell  me  how  I  can  get  away.’ 

“  ‘  By  this  little  staircase ;  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
pantry.  You  must  then  go  through  the  kitchen  into  the 
garden,  and  go  out  by  the  little  door.’ 

“  ‘  Thanks  for  the  itinerary.’ 

“  I  followed  the  instructions  of  Monsieur  Lapierre  ex¬ 
actly,  and  here  I  am.” 

“  And  the  prince,  where  is  he  1  ”  asked  the  chevalier. 

“  How  do  I  know!  In  prison  probably.” 

“  Diabl.e  !  cliable  !  (liable  /”  said  Brigaud. 
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“  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  my  Odyssey,  Abbe  1  ” 

“  I  say  that  it  would  be  very  droll,  but  for  that  cursed 
paper  which  Dubois  picked  out  of  the  cinders.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Yalef,  “  that  spoils  it.” 

“  And  you  have  not  any  idea  what  it  could  be  1  ” 

“Not  the  least;  but  never  mind,  it  is  not  lost,  —  we 
shall  know  some  day  what  it  was.” 

At  this  moment  they  heard  some  one  coming  up  the 
staircase.  The  door  opened,  and  Boniface  appeared. 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  Raoul,”  said  he;  “  but  it  is  not  you 
I  seek,  it  is  Papa  Brigaud.” 

“  Never  mind,  my  dear  Boniface,  you  are  welcome.  My 
dear  Baron,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  predecessor  in 
this  chamber, — the  son  of  my  worthy  landlady,  Madame 
Denis,  and  godson  of  our  good  friend  the  Abbe  Brigaud.” 

“  Oh,  you  have  barons  for  friends,  Monsieur  Raoul ! 
What  an  honor  for  our  house  !  ” 

“  Well,”  said  the  abbe,  “you  were  looking  for  me,  you 
said.  What  do  you  want!” 

“  I  want  nothing.  It  was  my  mother  who  sent  for  you.” 

“  What  does  she  want  1  Do  you  know  1  ” 

“  Of  course  I  know.  She  wants  to  ask  you  'why  the 
parliament  is  to  assemble  to-morrow.” 

“  The  parliament  assembles  to-morrow  !  ”  cried  Yalef 
and  D’Harmental. 

“  And  for  what  purpose  1  ”  asked  Brigaud. 

“  Ah,  that  is  just  what  bothers  her,  that  poor  -woman.” 

“  And  where  did  your  mother  hear  that  the  parliament 
is  to  assemble  1  ” 

“  I  told  her.” 

“  And  where  did  you  hear  of  it  1  ” 

“  At  the  office.  Maitre  Joullu  was  with  the  president 
when  the  order  arrived.” 

“  Well,  tell  your  mother  I  will  come  to  her  directly.” 
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“  Sufficit;  she  will  expect  you.  Adieu,  Monsieur  Raoul ; 
adieu,  Monsieur  le  Baron.”  And  Monsieur  Boniface  went 
out,  far  from  suspecting  the  effect  he  had  produced  on  his 
listeners. 

“  It  is  some  coup-d’etat  which  is  preparing,”  murmured 
D’Harmental. 

“  I  will  go  to  Madame  du  Maine  to  warn  her,”  said 
Valef. 

“And  I  to  Pompadour  for  news,”  said  Brigand. 

“  And  I,”  said  D’Harmental,  “  remain  hero.  If  I  am 
wanted,  Abbe,  you  kuow  where  I  am.” 

“  But  if  you  should  not  be  at  home,  Chevalier  1  ” 

“Oh,  I  shall  not  be  far  off.  Open  the  window,  clap 
your  hands,  and  I  will  come.” 

Yalef  and  Brigaud  went  away  together,  and  D’Harmen¬ 
tal  went  back  to  Bathilde,  whom  he  found  very  uneasy. 
It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Buvat  was  still 
absent ;  it  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  happened 
within  the  young  girl’s  remembrance. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  BED  OP  JUSTICE. 

The  following  day,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
Brigaud  came  for  D’Harmental,  and  found  the  young  man 
ready  and  waiting.  They  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
cloaks,  drew  down  th'eir  hats  over  their  eyes,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  Rue  de  Clery,  the  Place  des  Yictoires, 
and  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

On  reaching  the  Rue  de  l’Echelle,  they  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  an  unusual  stir.  All  the  avenues  leading  toward 
the  Tuileries  were  guarded  by  detachments  of  musketeers 
and  light-horse,  and  the  people,  expelled  from  the  court 
and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  crowded  into  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  D’Harmental  and  Brigaud  mixed  with  the  mob. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  triumphal  arch 
now  stands,  they  were  accosted  by  an  officer  of  the  Gray 
Musketeers,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  like  themselves.  It 
was  Yalef. 

“Well,  Baron,”  asked  Brigaud,  “what  news 

“  Ah,  it  is  you,  Abbe,”  said  Yalef.  “  We  have  been 
looking  for  you,  —  Laval,  Malezieux,  and  myself.  I  have 
just  left  them  ;  they  must  be  somewhere  near.  Let  us 
stop  here  ;  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  find  us.  Do 
you  know  anything  yourself1?” 

“  No,  nothing.  I  called  at  Malezieux’s,  but  he  had 
already  gone  out.” 

“  Say  that  he  had  not  yet  come  home.  We  remained 
at  the  Arsenal  all  night.” 
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“  And  no  hostile  demonstration  has  been  made  1  ”  asked 
D’Harmental. 

“None.  Monsieur  le  Due  du  Maine  and  Monsieur  le 
Comte  de  Toulouse  were  summoned  for  the  regent’s  coun¬ 
cil,  which  is  to  he  held  this  morning  before  the  beginning 
of  the  bed  of  justice.  At  half-past  six  they  were  both  at 
the  Tuileries ;  so  Madame  du  Maine,  in  order  to  get  the 
news  as  soon  as  possible,  has  come  and  installed  herself  in 
her  superintendent’s  apartments.” 

“  Is  it  known  what  has  become  of  the  Prince  de  Cella- 
mare  1  ”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  He  is  sent  to  Orleans,  in  a  carriage  with  four  horses, 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  of  the  king’s  household, 
and  an  escort  of  a  dozen  light-horse.” 

“  And  is  nothing  known  about  the  paper  which  Dubois 
picked  out  of  the  cinders  1  ”  asked  Brigaud. 

“  Nothing.” 

“  What  does  Madame  du  Maine  think  1  ” 

“  That  he  is  brewing  something  against  the  legitimated 
princes,  and  that  he  will  profit  by  this  to  take  away  some 
more  of  their  privileges.  This  morning  she  lectured  her 
husband  sharply,  and  he  promised  to  remain  firm,  but  she 
does  not  rely  upon  him.” 

“  And  Monsieur  de  Toulouse  1  ” 

“We  saw  him  yesterday  evening;  but,  you  know,  my 
dear  Abbe,  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  him,  with  his 
modesty,  or  rather  his  humility.  He  always  thinks  that 
they  have  done  too  much  for  him,  and  is  ready  to  abandon 
to  the  regent  anything  that  is  asked  of  him.” 

“  By  the  bye,  the  king  1  ” 

“  Well,  the  king  —  ” 

“  Yes  ;  how  has  he  taken  the  arrest  of  his  tutor  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  do  you  not  know  1  It  seems  that  there  was  a 
compact  between  the  marshal  and  Monsieur  de  Frejus 
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that  if  one  of  them  should  be  removed  from  his  Majesty, 
the  other  should  leave  immediately.  Yesterday  morning 
Monsieur  de  Frejus  disappeared.” 

“  And  where  is  he  1  ” 

“  God  knows  !  The  king,  who  had  taken  the  loss  of 
his  marshal  very  well,  is  inconsolable  at  that  of  his  bishop.” 

“  And  how  do  you  know  all  that  1  ” 

“  Through  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  went  yesterday, 
about  two  o’clock,  to  Versailles,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
king,  and  found  his  Majesty  in  despair  in  the  midst  of 
the  china  and  ornaments  which  he  had  broken.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Richelieu,  instead  of  encouraging  the  king’s  grief, 
made  him  laugh  by  telling  him  a  hundred  stories,  and 
almost  consoled  him  by  helping  him  to  break  the  rest 
of  the  china  and  ornaments.” 

At  this  moment  an  individual  clothed  in  the  long  robe 
of  an  advocate,  and  with  a  square  cap,  passed  near  the 
group  which  was  formed  by  Brigaud,  D’Harmental,  and 
Valef,  humming  the  refrain  of  a  song  made  on  the  marshal 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  Brigaud  turned  round,  and 
under  the  disguise  thought  he  recognized  Pompadour. 
The  advocate  stopped,  and  approached  the  group  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  abbe  had  no  longer  any  doubt ;  it  was  really 
the  marquis. 

“Well,  Maitre  Clement,”  said  he,  “what  news  from 
the  palace  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  answered  Pompadour,  “  good  news,  particularly 
if  it  be  true  :  they  say  that  the  parliament  refuses  to 
come  to  the  Tuileries.” 

“ Five  Dieu!"  cried  Valef,  “that  will  reconcile  me 
with  the  red  robes.  But  they  will  not  dare.” 

“Why  not?  You  know  that  Monsieur  de  Mesme  is 
for  us ;  he  has  been  named  president  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Monsieur  du  Maine.” 
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“Yes,  that  is  true,  but  that  is  long  since,”  said  Bri- 
gaud ;  “  and  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  rely  upon, 
Maitre  Clement,  I  should  advise  you  not  to  count  upon 
him.” 

“Particularly,”  answered  Yalef,  “as  he  has  just  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  regent  the  payment  of  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  on  his  claim  for  arrears.” 

“  Oh,  oh  !  ”  said  D’Harmental ;  “  see  !  it  appears  to  me 
that  something  new  is  going  on.  Are  they  coming  out 
already  from  the  regent’s  council  1  ” 

Indeed,  a  great  movement  was  taking  place  in  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries;  and  the  two  carriages  of  the  Due  du 
Maine  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse  left  their  post,  and 
approached  the  clock  pavilion.  At  the  same  instant  the 
two  brothers  made  their  appearance.  They  exchanged 
a  few  words  ;  each  got  into  his  own  carriage  ;  and  the 
two  vehicles  departed  at  a  rapid  pace  by  the  waterside 
wicket. 

For  ten  minutes  Brigaud,  D’Harmental,  Pompadour, 
and  Valef  were  lost  in  conjectures  regarding  this  event,  — 
which,  having  been  remarked  by  others  as  well  as  by 
them,  had  made  a  sensation  among  the  crowd,  —  but 
without  being  able  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  cause.  Then 
they  noticed  Malezieux,  who  appeared  to  be  looking  for 
them.  They  went  to  him,  and  by  his  discomposed  face 
they  judged  that  the  information  which  he  had  to  bring 
was  not  comforting. 

“  Well,”  asked  Pompadour,  “  have  you  any  idea  of 
what  has  been  going  on  1  ” 

“Alas!”  answered  Malezieux,  “I  am  afraid  that  all  is 
lost.” 

“You  know  that  the  Due  du  Maine  and  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse  have  left  the  council  1  ”  asked  Yalef. 

“  I  was  on  the  quay  when  he  passed  in  his  carriage,  and 
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he  recognized  me,  and  stopped  the  carriage,  and  sent  me 
by  his  servant  this  little  note  in  pencil.” 

“  Let  us  see,”  said  Brigand,  and  he  read  :  — 

I  do  not  know  what  is  plotting  against  us,  but  the  regent 
invited  us  —  Toulouse  and  me  —  to  leave  the  council.  That 
invitation  appeared  to  me  an  order,  and  as  all  resistance  would 
have  been  useless,  seeing  that  we  have  in  the  council  only 
four  or  five  voices,  upon  which  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
count,  I  was  obliged  to  obey.  Try  to  see  the  duchess,  who 
must  be  at  the  Tuileries,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  retiring  to 
Rambouillet,  where  I  shall  wait  for  the  turn  of  events. 

Your  affectionate, 

Louis-Auguste. 

“  The  coward  !  ”  said  Yalef. 

“  And  these  are  the  men  for  whom  we  risk  our  heads,” 
murmured  Pompadour. 

“You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  Marquis,”  said  Brigaud  ; 
“we  risk  our  heads  on  our  own  account,  I  hope,  and  not 
for  others.  Is  not  that  true,  Chevalier?  Well,  what  in 
the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“  Wait,  Abbe,”  answered  D’Harmental ;  “  I  seem  to 
recognize  —  yes,  the  devil  take  me,  it  is  he!  You  will 
not  go  away  from  this  place,  gentlemen  ?  ” 

“No;  I  answer  for  myself  at  least,”  said  Pompadour. 

“Nor  I,”  said  Yalef. 

“  Nor  I,”  said  Malezieux. 

“  Nor  I,”  said  the  abbe. 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  rejoin  you  in  an  instant.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  asked  Brigaud. 

“  Do  not  look,  Abbe,”  said  D’Harmental ;  “  it  is  on 
private  business.” 

Dropping  Valef’s  arm,  D’Harmental  began  to  press 
through  the  crowd  toward  a  person  whom  he  had  been 
following  with  his  eyes  for  some  time,  and  who,  thanks 
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to  his  personal  strength,  had  approached  the  gate  with  a 
half-intoxicated  damsel  hanging  on  either  arm. 

“  Do  you  see,  my  princesses  1  ”  said  the  person  in  ques¬ 
tion,  tracing  architectural  lines  in  the  sand  witli  the  end 
of  his  cane,  while  at  every  movement  his  long  sword 
fretted  his  neighbors’  legs,  —  “  here  is  what  is  called  a 
bed  of  justice.  I  know  all  about  that.  I  saw  what  took 
place  at  the  death  of  the  late  king,  when  the  will  was 
broken,  and  it  was  declared,  with  all  due  respect  for  his 
Majesty  Louis  XIV.,  that  bastards  were  always  bastards. 
You  see,  it  takes  place  in  a  large  hall,  long  or  square,  it 
makes  no  difference  which.  The  seat  of  the  king  is 
here;  the  peers  are  there:  the  parliament  is  in  front.” 

“Say,  Honorine,”  interrupted  one  of  the  two  young 
women,  “  does  this  story  that  he  is  telling  amuse  you  1  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  It  was  not  worth  while 
to  bring  us  here  from  the  Quai  St.  Paul,  promising  us 
a  spectacle,  just  to  show  us  fifty  mounted  musketeers 
and  a  dozen  light-horse  running  after  one  another.” 

“  Say,  then,  old  man,”  continued  the  first  speaker,  “  it 
seem3  to  me  that  if  we  should  go  and  eat  a  matelotte  d, 
la  Rapee,  it  would  be  more  nourishing  than  your  bed  of 
justice  ;  hey  1  ” 

“Mademoiselle  Honorine,”  replied  he  to  whom  this 
artful  invitation  was  addressed,  “  I  have  already  observed, 
though  it  is  hardly  twelve  hours  since  I  had  the  honor  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  that  you  are  very  ready  with 
your  tongue,  —  a  bad  fault  in  a  woman.  Try,  then,  to 
correct  it,  at  any  rate  during  the  rest  of  the  time  you  are 
to  be  with  me.” 

“  I  say,  Phemie,  does  he  mean  to  lead  us  about  like 
this  till  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  give  us  nothing 
but  his  fried  omelet  and  his  three  bottles  of  white 
wine,  —  the  old  fox  1  To  begin  with,  I  warn  you, 
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my  fine  fellow,  that  I  am  off,  if  I  am  not  fed  right 
away.” 

“  Very  fine,  my  passion,  —  as  Monsieur  Pierre  Corneille 
says,  —  very  fine  !  ”  replied  the  personage  to  whose  vanity 
this  gastronomic  appeal  was  addressed,  seizing  with  each 
of  his  hands  a  wrist  of  each  of  the  young  women,  and 
securing  them  under  his  arms  as  if  with  pincers ;  “  there 
is  no  question  here  of  a  dish  more  or  less.  You  belong 
to  me  till  four  o’clock,  according  to  the  arrangement  made 
with  Madame  Something  —  what  is  her  name  1  ” 

“  Yes,  but  fed,  fed !  ” 

“  The  matter  of  food  did  n’t  enter  for  an  instant  into 
the  arrangement,  my  chickens  ;  and  if  any  one  has  been 
wronged  in  the  affair,  it  is  I.” 

“  You  1  Stingy  fellow  !  ” 

“Yes,  I;  I  asked  for  two  women.” 

“  Well,  you  have  them.” 

“  Pardon,  pardon  !  I  repeat  :  I  asked  for  two  women  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  blonde  and  a  brunette.  But  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  obscurity,  they  gave  me  two  blondes,  which  is 
exactly  as  if  they  had  given  me  only  one,  since  the  two 
are  just  alike.  It  is  I,  then,  who  have  the  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  So  let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  my  loves.” 

“  But  it  is  an  injustice  !  ”  exclaimed  the  two  women. 

“Well,  the  world  is  full  of  injustice.  For  instance, 
they  are  probably  doing  an  injustice  at  this  very  moment 
to  that  poor  Monsieur  du  Maine  ;  and  if  you  had  any  feel¬ 
ing,  you  would  thuiK  only  of  the  trouble  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  that  poor  prince.  As  for  myself,  my  stomach  is 
so  full  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  swallow  the 
least  thing.  Besides,  you  wanted  to  see  the  show.  Well, 
here  it  is,  and  a  fine  one  ;  look  !  Who  looks,  dines.” 

“Captain,”  said  the  chevalier,  tapping  Roquefinette 
on  the  shoulder,  and  hoping  that,  thanks  to  the  move- 
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ment  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  parliament,  they 
would  he  able  to  talk  without  being  observed,  “  can  I  say 
two  words  to  you  in  private  1  ” 

“Four,  Chevalier,  four  ;  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Stay  there,  my  kittens,  he  added,  placing  the  two  young 
women  in  the  front  row  j  “and  if  any  one  insults  you, 
make  me  a  sign.  I  shall  be  only  two  steps  from  here. 
I  am  ready,  Chevalier,”  he  continued,  drawing  D’Harmen- 
tal  out  of  the  crowd;  “I  have  recognized  you  for  the  last 
live  minutes,  but  it  was  not  my  business  to  speak  first.” 

“  And  I  see  with  pleasure,”  said  D’Harmental,  “  that 
Captain  Roquefinette  is  still  prudent.” 

“  Prudentissimo,  Chevalier ;  so  if  you  have  any  new 
overture  to  make,  out  with  it.” 

“  No,  Captain,  no ;  not  at  present,  at  least.  Besides, 
the  place  is  not  suitable  for  a  conference  of  that  nature. 
Only  I  wish  to  know,  in  case  of  my  having  need  of  you, 
whether  you  still  live  in  the  same  place  1  ” 

“  Still,  Chevalier  ;  I  am  like  an  ivy,  —  I  die  where  I 
grow.  Only,  like  that,  I  climb  ;  which  means  that  instead 
of  finding  me,  as  you  did  the  first  time,  on  the  first  or 
second  floor,  you  will  have  to  look  for  me  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth,  seeing  that,  by  a  very  natural  see-saw  movement, 
as  my  funds  go  down,  I  go  up.” 

“  What,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  laughing,  and  put¬ 
ting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  “  you  are  in  want  of  money, 
and  you  do  not  address  yourself  to  your  friends  1  ” 

“  I  borrow  money  !  ”  cried  the  captain,  stopping  D’Har- 
mental’s  liberal  intentions  with  a  sign  ;  “  no.  When  I  do 
you  a  service,  you  make  me  a  present;  well  and  good. 
WThen  I  conclude  a  bargain,  you  execute  the  conditions. 
But  I  to  ask  without  having  a  right  to  ask,  —  that  may 
do  for  a  church  rat,  but  not  for  a  soldier.  One  may  be 
only  a  simple  gentleman,  and  yet  as  proud  as  a  duke  and 
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peer.  But,  pardon,  pardon  ;  I  see  that  my  wenches  are 
crawling  off,  and  I  don’t  care  to  be  cheated  even  by 
creatures  of  that  sort.  If  you  want  me,  you  know  where 
to  find  me.  Au  revoir,  Chevalier!  au  revoir  /” 

And  without  waiting  for  D’Harmental’s  answer,  Boque- 
finette  started  in  pursuit  of  Mademoiselles  Honorine  and 
Euphemie,  who,  thinking  they  were  out  of  the  captain’s 
sight,  were  trying  to  take  advantage  of  that  circumstance 
to  seek  elsewhere  the  viatelotte  to  which  the  honorable 
trooper  doubtless  would  have  been  as  much  inclined 
as  they  were,  if  perchance  his  pocket  had  been  better 
furnished. 

Meantime,  since  it  was  only  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  all  probability  the  bed  of  justice  would  con¬ 
tinue  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  until  then  nothing 
would  be  decided,  the  chevalier  thought  that  instead  of 
remaining  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  he  would  do  better 
to  turn  the  three  or  four  hours  which  he  had  before  him 
to  the  profit  of  his  love.  Moreover,  the  nearer  he  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  catastrophe,  the  more  need  he  felt  of 
seeing  Bathilde.  Bathilde  had  become  one  of  the  elements 
of  his  life,  one  of  the  organs  necessary  to  his  existence ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  he  might  be  separated  from  her 
forever,  he  did  not  understand  how  he  could  live  a  single 
day  away  from  her.  Consequently,  pressed  by  the  eter¬ 
nal  craving  for  fihe  presence  of  the  loved  object,  the 
chevalier,  instead  of  going  to  look  for  his  companions, 
went  toward  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu. 

D’Harmental  found  the  poor  child  very  uneasy.  Buvat 
had  not  come  home  since  half-past  nine  the  morning  be¬ 
fore.  Nanette  had  been  to  inquire  at  the  library,  and  to 
her  great  astonishment,  and  the  scandal  of  his  fellow- 
clerks,  she  had  learned  that  he  had  not  been  there  for 
five  or  six  days.  Such  a  derangement  in  Buyat’s  habit§ 
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indicated  the  imminence  of  serious  events.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  young  girl  had  noticed  in  Raoul  the  day  before 
a  sort  of  nervous  agitation,  which,  though  kept  under 
control,  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  an  important 
crisis.  Thus,  joining  her  old  fears  to  her  new  anxieties, 
Bathilde  felt  instinctively  that  a  misfortune,  invisible  but 
inevitable,  hung  above  her,  and  at  any  moment  might  fall 
upon  her  head. 

But  when  Bathilde  saw  Raoul,  all  fear  arising  from  the 
past  or  looking  toward  the  future,  was  lost  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  present.  On  his  part,  Raoul,  either  by  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-control,  or  by  force  of  a  sentiment  like  her 
own,  thought  of  nothing  but  Bathilde.  Nevertheless,  this 
time  the  preoccupations  on  both  sides  were  so  powerful 
that  Bathilde  could  not  help  declaring  to  Raoul  her  anx¬ 
ieties,  wrhich  he  combated  the  more  feebly  because  that 
absence  of  Buvat  linked  itself  in  his  mind  with  certain 
suspicions  that  had  already  occurred  to  him,  and  which  he 
had  hastened  to  dismiss.  Time  slipped  by  with  its  usual 
rapidity,  and  four  o’clock  struck  when  the  lovers  fancied 
that  they  had  been  together  but  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
the  hour  at  which  Raoul  generally  took  his  leave. 

If  Buvat  was  to  return,  he  would  probably  return  at 
this  time.  After  exchanging  a  hundred  vows,  the  two 
young  people  separated,  agreeing  that  if  anything  new 
happened  to  either  of  them,  whatever  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  it  might  be,  the  other  should  be  notified 
immediately. 

At  the  door  of  Madame  Denis’s  house  D’Harmental  met 
Brigaud.  The  bed  of  justice  was  concluded,  and  nothing 
positive  was  yet  known  ;  but  vague  rumors  were  afloat 
that  terrible  measures  had  been  taken.  Authentic  informa¬ 
tion  must  soon  arrive,  and  Brigaud  had  appointed  a  rendez¬ 
vous  with  Pompadour  and  Malezieux  at  D’Harmental’s 
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lodgings,  who,  being  the  least  known,  would  be  the  least 
watched. 

In  about  an  hour  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour  arrived. 
The  parliament  had  at  first  wished  to  make  opposition, 
but  everything  had  given  way  before  the  will  of  the 
regent.  The  King  of  Spain’s  letters  had  been  read  and 
condemned.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  dukes  and 
peers  should  rank  immediately  after  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  The  honors  of  the  legitimated  princes  were 
restricted  to  the  simple  rank  of  their  peerages.  Finally, 
the  Due  du  Maine  lost  the  superintendence  of  the  king’s 
education,  which  was  confided  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 
The  Comte  de  Toulouse  alone  was  maintained,  during  his 
lifetime,  in  his  privileges  and  prerogatives. 

Malezieux  arrived  in  his  turn  ;  he  had  recently  left  the 
duchess.  They  had  just  given  her  notice  to  leave  her 
apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  which  belonged  henceforward 
to  Monsieur  le  Due.  Such  an  affront  had,  as  may  easily 
be  understood,  exasperated  the  granddaughter  of  the  great 
Conde.  She  had  flown  into  a  violent  passion,  broken  all 
the  looking-glasses  with  her  own  hands,  and  had  all  the 
furniture  thrown  out  of  the  window  ;  then,  this  perform¬ 
ance  finished,  she  had  got  into  her  carriage,  sending  Laval 
to  Rambouillet,  in  order  to  urge  Monsieur  du  Maine  to 
some  vigorous  action,  and  charging  Malezieux  to  assemble 
all  her  friends  that  evening  at  the  Arsenal. 

Pompadour  and  Brigaud  cried  out  against  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  such  a  meeting.  Madame  du  Maine  was  evi¬ 
dently  watched.  To  go  to  the  Arsenal  the  day  when  it 
was  known  that  her  anger  was  at  the  highest  pitch  would 
be  to  compromise  themselves  openly.  Pompadour  and 
Brigaud  were  therefore  in  favor  of  going  and  begging  her 
Highness  to  appoint  some  other  time  or  place  for  the  ren¬ 
dezvous.  Malezieux  and  D’Harmental  were  of  the  same 
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opinion  regarding  the  danger  of  the  step  ;  but  they  noth 
declared  —  the  first  from  devotion,  the  second  from  a 
sense  of  duty  — that  the  more  perilous  the  order  was,  the 
more  clearly  honor  called  them  to  obey. 

The  discussion,  as  always  happens  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  began  to  degenerate  into  a  pretty  sharp  alterca¬ 
tion,  when  they  heard  the  steps  of  two  persons  mounting 
the  stairs.  As  the  three  who  had  appointed  a  meeting  at 
D’Harmental’s  were  all  assembled,  Brigaud,  who  with  his 
ear  always  on  the  alert  had  heard  the  sound  first,  put  his 
finger  to  his  mouth,  to  impose  silence  on  the  disputants. 
They  could  plainly  hear  the  steps  approaching  ;  then  a 
low  whispering,  as  of  two  persons  questioning  ;  finallj7, 
the  door  opened,  and  gave  entrance  to  a  soldier  of  the 
French  Guard  and  a  little  grisette. 

The  guardsman  was  the  Baron  de  Yalef. 

As  to  the  grisette,  she  threw  off  the  black  veil  which 
hid  her  face,  and  they  recognized  Madame  du  Maine. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MAN  PROPOSES. 

“Your  Highness  here  !  your  Highness  at  my  lodging  !  ” 
cried  D’Harmental.  “What  have  I  done  to  merit  such 
an  honor  1  ” 

“  The  hour  is  come,  Chevalier,”  said  the  duchess,  “  when 
it  is  right  that  we  should  show  those  whom  we  esteem  the 
opinion  we  hold  of  their  merits.  It  shall  never  be  said 
that  the  friends  of  Madame  du  ^Jaine  expose  themselves 
for  her,  and  that  she  does  not  expose  herself  with  them. 
Thank  God,  I  am  the  granddaughter  of  the  great  Conde, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  worthy  of  my  ancestor.” 

“  Your  Highness  is  most  welcome,”  said  Pompadour  ; 
“  for  your  arrival  will  relieve  us  of  a  serious  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Decided,  as  we  were,  to  obey  your  orders,  we 
nevertheless  hesitated  at  the  idea  of  the  danger  incurred 
by  an  assembly  at  the  Arsenal  at  such  a  moment  as  the 
present,  when  the  police  had  their  eyes  upon  it.” 

“  And  I  thought  with  you,  Marquis ;  so  instead  of 
waiting  for  yon,  I  resolved  to  come  and  seek  you.  The 
baron  accompanied  me.  I  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Chavigny,  a  friend  of  De  Launay,  who  lives 
in  the  Rue  du  Mail.  We  had  clothes  brought  there  ;  and 
as  we  were  only  a  few  steps  off,  we  came  here  on  foot,  and 
here  we  are.  On  my  honor,  Messire  Voyer  d’Argenson 
would  be  clever  indeed  if  he  recognized  us  in  this 
disguise.” 
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“  I  see  with  pleasure,”  said  Malezieux,  “  that  your 
Highness  is  not  cast  down  by  the  events  of  this  horrible 
day.” 

“  Cast  down  !  I,  Malezieux  !  I  hope  you  know  me  too 
well  to  have  feared  it  for  a  single  instant.  Cast  down  ! 
On  the  contrary,  I  never  felt  more  vigor,  or  more  deter¬ 
mination.  Oh,  if  I  only  were  a  man  !  ” 

“  Let  your  Highness  command,”  said  D’Harmental, 
“  and  everything  that  you  could  do  if  you  yourself  could 
act, we  will  do,  —  we,  who  stand  in  your  stead.” 

“  No,  no  ;  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  should  do  what 
I  should  have  done.” 

“  Nothing  is  impossible,  Madame,  to  five  men  as 
devoted  as  we  are.  Moreover,  our  interest  demands  a 
prompt  and  energetic  course  of  action.  It  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  the  regent  will  stop  at  the  point  he 
has  reached.  The  day  after  to-morrow  - —  to-morrow  — 
this  evening,  perhaps  —  we  shall  all  be  arrested.  Dubois 
gives  out  that  the  paper  which  he  saved  from  the  flames 
at  the  Prince  de  Cellamare’s  is  nothing  less  than  the  list  of 
the  conspirators.  In  that  case,  he  knows  all  our  names. 
We  have,  then,  at  this  very  moment  a  sword  hanging  over 
each  of  our  heads.  Do  not  let  us  wait  till  the  thread 
which  suspends  it  snaps ;  let  us  seize  it,  and  strike  !  ” 

“  Strike  !  What,  where,  and  how  1  ”  asked  Brigaud. 
“  That  abominable  parliament  has  destroyed  all  our 
schemes.  Have  we  measures  taken,  or  a  plot  made  out  1  ” 

“  The  best  plan  which  has  been  conceived,”  said  Pompa¬ 
dour,  “  and  the  one  which  offered  the  greatest  chance  of 
success,  was  the  first ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  but  for 
an  unheard-of  circumstance  which  intervened  to  defeat  it, 
it  would  have  succeeded.” 

“  Well,  if  the  plan  was  good  then,  it  is  so  still,”  said 
Valef;  “let  us  return  to  it!” 
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“  Yes,  but  in  failing,”  said  Malezieux,  “  this  plan  put 
the  regent  on  his  guard.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  said  Pompadour,  “  in  consequence 
of  that  very  failure,  it  will  be  supposed  that  we  have 
abandoned  it.” 

“And  the  proof  is,”  said  Yalef,  “that  the  regent,  on 
this  head,  takes  fewer  precautions  than  ever.  For 
example  :  since  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres, 
has  become  Abbess  of  Chelles,  he  goes  to  see  her  every 
week  ;  and  he  goes  through  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  without 
guards,  with  only  a  coachman  and  two  lackeys,  and  that 
at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  at  night.” 

“  And  what  day  does  he  pay  this  visit  1  ”  asked 
Brigaud. 

“  Wednesday.” 

“  Wednesday  1  that  is  to-morrow,”  said  the  duchess. 

“  Brigaud,”  said  Valef,  “  have  you  still  the  passport  foi 
Spain  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  the  same  facilities  for  the  journey  1  ” 

“  The  same.  The  post-master  is  with  us,  and  we  shall 
have  only  to  explain  to  him.” 

“  Well,”  said  Valef,  “  if  her  royal  Highness  will  allow 
me,  I  will  to-morrow  call  together  seven  or  eight  friends, 
wait  for  the  regent  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  carry  him 
off,  and  in  three  days  I  am  at  Pampeluna.” 

“  An  instant,  my  dear  Baron,”  said  D’Harmental.  “  I 
would  observe  to  you  that  you  are  stepping  into  my  shoes, 
and  that  of  right  this  undertaking  belongs  to  me.” 

“You,  my  dear  Chevalier  !  you  have  already  done  what 
you  had  to  do  ;  now  it  is  our  turn.” 

“  Hot  at  all,  if  you  please,  Valef.  My  honor  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  for  I  have  revenge  to  take.  You  will  there¬ 
fore  annoy  me  infinitely  by  insisting  in  the  matter.” 
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“All  that  I  can  do  for  you,  my  dear  D’Harmental,” 
said  Valef,  “  is  to  leave  it  to  her  Highness’s  choice.  She 
knows  that  we  are  equally  devoted  to  her ;  lot  her 
decide.” 

“  Will  you  accept  my  arbitration,  Chevalier  1  ”  said  the 
duchess. 

“Yes,  for  I  trust  to  your  justice,  Madame,”  said 
D’Harmental. 

“  And  you  are  right ;  yes,  the  honor  of  the  undertaking 
belongs  to  you.  I  place  in  your  hands  the  fate  of  the 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  granddaughter  of  the 
great  CondA  I  trust  entirely  to  your  devotion  and 
courage  ;  and  I  have  the  greater  hope  of  your  success  this 
time  because  fortune  owes  you  a  compensation.  To  you, 
my  dear  D’Harmental,  all  the  peril ;  but,  also,  to  you  all 
the  honor ! ” 

“  I  accept  both  with  gratitude,”  said  D’Harmental, 
kissing  respectfully  the  hand  which  the  duchess  offered 
him  ;  “  and  to-morrow,  at  this  hour,  I  shall  be  dead,  or 
the  regent  will  be  on  the  way  to  Spain.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Pompadour,  “that  is  what  I  call 
speaking  ;  and  if  you  want  any  one  to  give  you  a  helping 
hand,  my  dear  Chevalier,  count  on  me.” 

“  And  on  me,”  said  Valef. 

“  And  are  we,  then,  good  for  nothing  1  ”  said  Malezieux. 

“  My  dear  Chancellor,”  said  the  duchess,  “  to  each  one 
his  share.  To  poets,  churchmen,  and  magistrates,  advice ; 
to  soldiers,  execution.  Chevalier,  are  you  sure  of  finding 
the  men  who  assisted  you  before  1  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  their  chief,  at  least.” 

“  When  shall  you  see  him  1  ” 

“  This  evening.” 

“  At  what  time  1  ” 

“  Directly,  if  your  Highness  wishes  it.” 
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“  The  sooner  the  better.” 

“  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  will  be  with  him.” 

“  Where  can  we  learn  the  result  of  the  interview  1  ” 

“  I  will  come  to  your  Highness,  wheresoever  you  may  be.” 

“Not  to  the  Arsenal,”  said  Brigaud ;  “it  is  too 
dangerous.” 

“  Can  we  not  wait  here  1  ”  asked  the  duchess. 

“  I  would  observe  to  your  Highness,”  said  Brigaud, 
“  that  my  pupil  is  a  steady  fellow,  receiving  scarcely  any 
one,  and  that  a  long  visit  might  arouse  suspicion.” 

“  Can  we  not  appoint  a  meeting  where  there  would  be 
no  such  fear  1  ”  asked  Pompadour. 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  duchess ;  “  at  the  stone  in  the 
Champs  Plys4es,  for  instance.  Malezieux  and  I  will  come 
there  in  a  carriage  without  livery  and  without  arms. 
Pompadour,  Yalef,  and  Brigaud  will  meet  us  there,  each 
one  separately  ;  there  we  will  wait  for  D’Harmental,  and 
arrange  the  final  preparations.” 

“  That  will  suit  well,”  said  D’Harmental,  “  for  my 
man  lives  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.” 

“  You  know,  Chevalier,”  replied  the  duchess  ;  “that  you 
may  promise  as  much  money  as  you  like.” 

“  I  undertake  to  fill  the  purse,”  said  Brigaud. 

“You  will  do  well,  Abbe,  for  I  know  who  will  under¬ 
take  to  empty  it,”  said  D’Harmental,  smiling. 

“  Then  all  is  agreed,”  said  the  duchess.  “  In  an  hour, 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.” 

Then  the  duchess,  having  readjusted  her  mantle  so  as 
to  hide  her  face,  took  Yalef’s  arm  and  went  out.  Male¬ 
zieux  followed  at  a  little  distance,  taking  care  not  to 
lose  sight  of  her.  Brigaud,  Pompadour,  and  D’Harmental 
went  out  together,  and  D’Harmental  went  directly  to  the 
Rue  St.  Honore. 

Whether  by  chance  or  by  calculation  on  the  part  of 
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the  duchess,  who  appreciated  D’Harmental,  and  understood 
how  fully  she  might  rely  upon  him,  the  chevalier  found 
himself  more  than  ever  put  forward  in  the  conspiracy. 
But  his  honor  was  engaged  •  he  had  considered  himself 
obliged  to  do  what  he  had  done  ;  and  although  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  step  which  he  Avas 
about  to  take,  he  went  boldly  forward,  resolved  to  sacrifice 
everything,  even  his  life  and  his  love,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promise. 

He  presented  himself  at  La  Fillon’s  Avith  the  same  tran¬ 
quillity  and  resolution  as  before,  although  many  things 
Avere  altered  in  his  life  since  then  ;  and  having  been,  as 
before,  received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  person,  he 
inquired  if  Captain  Roquefinette  Avere  visible. 

Without  doubt  La  Fillon  had  expected  a  much  less 
moral  demand  ;  for  on  recognizing  D’Harmental,  she  could 
not  repress  a  movement  of  surprise.  Nevertheless,  as  if 
she  Avere  still  in  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  she  asked  if  he 
was  not  the  same  person  who  two  months  before  had 
come  there  to  inquire  for  the  captain.  D’Harmental,  Avho 
thought  that  tire  previous  visit  Avould  be  to  his  advantage 
in  overcoming  obstacles,  should  any  arise,  replied  in  the 
affirmatHe.  Nor  Avas  his  conjecture  at  fault.  La  Fillon,  as 
soon  as  she  Avas  informed  on  this  point,  called  to  her  a  sort 
of  Marton,  of  quite  elegant  appearance,  and  directed  her 
to  conduct  the  chevalier  to  chamber  No.  72  in  the  fifth 
story.  The  girl  obeyed,  took  a  candle,  and  ascended  the 
stairs,  assuming  meamvhile  all  the  affectations  of  a  sou- 
brette  of  Marivaux.  D’Harmental  folloAved  her.  This 
time  no  joyous  song  guided  him  in  his  ascent ;  all  was 
silent  in  the  house.  The  serious  events  of  the  day  doubt¬ 
less  had  kept  away  from  their  usual  rendezvous  tlio  patrons 
of  the  captain’s  worthy  hostess  ;  and  as  the  chevalier  him¬ 
self  had  his  mind  directed  at  that  moment  to  grave  mat- 
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ters,  he  mounted  the  six  flights  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  affectations  of  his  conductress,  who  on 
arriving  at  No.  72  turned  to  him  and  asked  with  a  gracious 
smile  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  if  it  was  really  the 
captain  whom  he  wished  to  see. 

For  an  answer  the  chevalier  knocked  on  the  door. 

“  Enter,”  said  Roquefinette,  with  his  strong  bass  voice. 

The  chevalier  slipped  a  louis  into  the  hand  of  his  guide, 
opened  the  door,  and  went  in. 

The  same  change  was  observable  in  the  interior  as  in  the 
exterior.  Roquefinette  was  not  found  sitting,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  among  the  debris  of  a  feast,  surrounded 
by  slaves,  and  smoking  his  long  pipe.  He  was  alone  in  a 
little  dark  attic,  lighted  by  a  single  candle,  which,  nearly 
burnt  out,  gave  more  smoke  than  flame,  and  whose  flicker¬ 
ing  light  imparted  a  fantastic  expression  to  the  harsh  face 
of  the  brave  captain,  who  was  standing  leaning  against 
the  chimney-piece. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Roquefinette,  in  a  slightly  ironical  tone, 
“it  is  you,  Chevalier  1  I  expected  you.” 

“  You  expected  me,  Captain  1  And  what  induced  you 
to  do  so  1  ” 

“Events,  Chevalier,  events.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  you  thought  you  could  make  open  war, 
and  consequently  you  put  poor  Captain  Roquefinette  aside 
as  a  bandit,  who  is  good  for  nothing  but  a  nocturnal  blow 
at  a  street  corner,  or  in  a  wood.  You  wanted  to  set  up 
again  your  little  League,  to  reopen  your  little  Fronde,  — 
and  here  is  friend  Dubois,  who  knows  all  about  it ;  here 
are  the  peers  on  whom  you  counted  going  back  on  you ; 
here  is  parliament  saying,  Wes,’  instead  of  saying,  ‘No.’ 
Now  you  come  back  to  the  captain.  My  dear  Captain 
here  !  my  good  Captain  there  !  Is  not  this  exactly  what 
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has  happened,  Chevalier  1  Well,  here  is  the  captain; 
what  do  you  want  of  him  ?  Speak.” 

“Really,  my  dear  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  not 
knowing  exactly  how  to  take  this  speech,  “  there  is  some 
truth  in  what  you  say.  Only  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  we  had  forgotten  you.  If  our  plan  had  succeeded, 
you  would  have  had  proof  of  my  good  memory,  and  I 
should  have  come  to  offer  you  my  credit,  as  I  now  come 
to  ask  your  assistance.” 

“Hum!”  said  the  captain,  shaking  his  head;  “for 
the  last  three  days,  while  I  have  inhabited  this  new  apart¬ 
ment,  I  have  made  many  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
human  affairs,  and  have  more  than  once  felt  inclined  to 
retire  altogether  from  these  enterprises,  or,  if  I  did  under¬ 
take  one,  to  take  care  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  brilliant 
to  insure  my  future.” 

“Well,  what  I  come  to  propose  to  you  is  just  what  you 
want.  Without  preamble,  it  is  —  ” 

“Is  what1?”  asked  the  captain,  who,  seeing  D’Harmen¬ 
tal  stop  and  look  around  uneasily,  had  waited  two  or  three 
seconds  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

“  Pardon,  Captain,  but  I  thought  —  ” 

“What  did  you  think,  Chevalier?” 

“I  thought  I  heard  steps,  —  a  sort  of  creaking  in  the 
wall.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  the  oaptain,  “  there  are  not  a  few  rats  in 
this  establishment,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  it ;  I  am  mistaken,”  said  D’Harmental. 
“Well,  my  dear  Roquefinette,  we  wish  to  profit  by  the 
regent’s  returning  unguarded  from  Chelles,  to  carry  him 
off,  and  take  him  to  Spain.” 

“  Pardon  ;  but  before  going  any  further,  Chevalier,”  said 
Roquefinette,  “  I  must  warn  you  that  this  is  a  new  treaty, 
and  that  every  new  treaty  implies  new  conditions.” 
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“  No  need  of  discussions  on  that  point,  Captain.  You 
shall  yourself  name  the  conditions;  but  can  you  still 
dispose  of  your  men  ?  ” 

“  I  can.” 

“  Will  they  be  ready  at  two  o’clock  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  They  will.” 

“  That  is  all  that  is  necessary.” 

“  Pardon;  something  else  is  necessary,  —  money  to  buy 
a  horse  and  arms.” 

“  There  are  a  hundred  louis  in  that  purse ;  take 
it.” 

“  It  is  well ;  you  shall  have  an  account  of  it.” 

“  Then  to-morrow,  at  my  house,  at  two  o’clock.” 

“  Agreed.” 

“  Adieu,  Captain.” 

“  Au  revoir ,  Chevalier.  You  will  not  be  surprised  if  I 
am  somewhat  exacting  1  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  be  so.  You  know  that  last  time  I 
complained  only  of  your  being  too  modest.” 

“  Good  !  ”  said  the  captain  ;  “  you  are  a  generous  fellow. 
Let  me  light  you ;  it  would  be  a  pity  that  a  brave  man 
like  you  should  break  his  neck.” 

And  the  captain  took  the  candle,  which,  now  burnt 
down  to  the  paper,  threw  a  splendid  light  over  the  stair¬ 
case,  and  D’Harmental  descended  without  accident.  On 
reaching  the  last  step,  he  repeated  to  the  captain  a  request 
that  he  would  be  punctual ;  and  the  captain  promised 
emphatically  that  he  would. 

D’Harmental  had  not  forgotten  that  Madame  du  Maine 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  interview.  He 
did  not  trouble  himself,  therefore,  about  what  had  become 
of  La  Fillon,  whom  he  did  not  see  on  leaving  ;  and  having 
gone  down  the  Rue  des  Feuillans,  he  passed  along  the 
Champs  Elysees,  which  at  that  hour  was  almost  com- 
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pletely  deserted.  Having  arrived  at  the  stone,  he  noticed 
a  carriage  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  while 
two  men  were  walking  at  a  little  distance  from  it  in  a 
cross-road.  He  approached  the  carriage ;  a  woman,  see¬ 
ing  him,  put  her  head  impatiently  out  of  the  window. 
The  chevalier  recognized  Madame  du  Maine ;  Malezieux 
and  Valef  were  with  her.  As  to  the  two  out  walking,  — 
who,  on  seeing  D’Harmeutal,  eagerly  approached  the  car¬ 
riage,  —  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  Brigand  and 
Pompadour. 

The  chevalier,  without  naming  Roquefinette,  or  enlarg¬ 
ing  on  the  character  of  the  illustrious  captain,  told  them 
in  a  few  words  what  had  taken  place.  This  recital  was 
welcomed  by  a  general  exclamation  of  joy.  The  duchess 
gave  D’Harmental  her  hand  to  kiss  ;  the  men  pressed  his. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  next  day  at  two  o’clock,  the  duch¬ 
ess,  Pompadour,  Laval,  Yalef,  Malezieux,  and  Brigaud 
should  meet  at  the  residence  of  D’Avranches’s  mother, 
No.  15  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  that  they  should 
there  await  the  event.  This  was  to  be  announced  to  them 
by  D’Avranches  himself,  who  at  three  o’clock  was  to  be 
at  the  Barriere  du  Trone  with  two  horses,  —  one  for  himself, 
the  other  for  the  chevalier.  He  was  to  follow  D’Harmental 
at  a  distance,  and  return  to  announce  what  had  taken 
place.  Five  other  horses,  saddled  and  bridled,  were  to 
be  ready  in  the  stables  of  the  house  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  so  that  the  conspirators  might  fly  at  once  in 
case  of  the  chevalier’s  failure. 

These  plans  settled,  the  duchess  forced  the  chevalier  to 
seat  himself  beside  her.  The  duchess  wished  to  drive  him 
home  ;  but  he  told  her  that  the  appearance  of  a  carriage  at 
Madame  Denis’s  door  would  produce  too  much  sensation, 
and  that,  flattering  as  it  would  be  to  him,  it  would  be  too 
dangerous  for  all.  In  consequence,  the  duchess  set  D’Han 
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mental  down  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  after  repeatedly 
expressing  her  gratitude  for  his  devotion. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  D’Harmental  had 
scarcely  seen  Bathilde  during  the  day  ;  he  wished  to  see 
her  again.  He  was  sure  to  find  her  at  her  window ;  but 
that  was  not  sufficient,  for  what  he  had  to  say  was  too 
serious  and  too  private  to  be  thrown  in  that  way  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  He  was  thinking 
under  what  pretext  he  could  present  himself  to  Bathilde 
at  so  late  an  hour,  when  lie  thought  he  saw  a  woman 
at  the  door  of  her  house.  He  advanced  and  recognized 
Nanette. 

Nanette  was  there  by  Bathilde’s  order.  The  poor  girl 
was  in  a  state  of  distressing  anxiety.  Buvat  had  not 
returned.  All  the  evening  she  had  remained  at  the  win¬ 
dow  to  watch  for  D’Harmeutal,  but  had  not  seen  him. 
As  she  recurred  to  the  vague  ideas  which  had  entered  her 
mind  in  the  night  on  which  the  chevalier  had  attempted 
to  carry  off  the  regent,  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  must 
be  some  connection  between  Buvat’s  strange  disappear¬ 
ance  and  the  melancholy  which  she  had  remarked  the 
day  before  in  D’Harmental’s  face.  Nanette  was  waiting 
at  the  door  for  Buvat  and  the  chevalier.  The  chevalier 
had  returned  ;  Nanette  remained  to  wait  for  Buvat,  and 
D’Harmental  went  up  to  Bathilde. 

Bathilde  had  heard  and  recognized  his  step,  and  ran  to 
open  the  door.  At  the  first  glance  she  noticed  the  jaen- 
sive  expression  of  his  face.  “  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  Raoul  !  ” 
she  exclaimed,  drawing  the  young  man  into  her  room  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  “  has  anything  happened  to 
you  1  ” 

“  Bathilde,”  said  D’Harmental,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  “  you  have  often  told  me  that  there  is  in  me  some¬ 
thing  unknown  and  mysterious,  which  frightens  you.” 
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“  Oh,  yes,  yes !  ”  cried  Bathilde  3  “  and  it  is  the  only 
torment  of  my  life,  —  my  only  fear  for  the  future.” 

“  And  you  are  right ;  for  before  I  knew  you,  Bathilde, 
before  I  had  seen  you,  I  had  abandoned  a  part  of  my  free¬ 
will.  This  portion  of  myself  no  longer  belongs  to  me,  but 
submits  to  a  supreme  law,  and  to  unforeseen  events  ;  it 
is  a  black  point  in  a  clear  sky.  According  to  the  way 
the  wind  blows,  it  may  disappear  as  a  vapor  or  increase 
into  a  storm.  The  hand  which  holds  and  guides  mine 
may  lead  me  to  the  highest  favor  or  to  the  most  com¬ 
plete  disgrace.  Tell  me,  Bathilde,  are  you  disposed  to 
share  my  good  and  evil  fortune,  —  the  calm  and  the 
tempest  1  ” 

“Everything  with  you,  Raoul.” 

“  Think  of  what  you  are  undertaking,  Bathilde.  It  may 
be  a  happy  and  a  brilliant  life  which  is  reserved  for  you ; 
it  may  be  exile  ;  it  may  be  captivity ;  perhaps  —  perhaps 
you  will  be  a  widow  before  you  are  a  wife.” 

Bathilde  turned  so  pale  that  Raoul  thought  she  would 
fall,  and  held  out  his  arms  to  support  her.  But  Bathilde 
was  full  of  energy  and  will  •  she  regained  her  self-com¬ 
mand,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  D’Harmental,  “  Raoul,” 
said  she,  “  have  I  not  already  told  you  that  I  love  you  ; 
that  I  never  have  loved  and  never  can  love  any  other 
than  you  I  It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  promises  you 
ask  are  included  in  those  words  ;  but  since  you  wish  them 
renewed,  I  repeat  them.  Your  life  shall  be  my  life, 
Raoul ;  your  death  shall  be  my  death.  Both  are  in  the 
hands  of  God.  May  the  will  of  God  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven  !  ” 

“  And  I,  Bathilde,”  said  D’Harmental,  leading  her  before 
the  crucifix,  “  I  swear  that  from  this  moment  you  are  my 
wife  before  God  and  before  men  ;  and  while  the  events 
which  may  dispose  of  my  life  leave  me  nothing  but  my 
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love  to  offer  to  you,  that  love  is  yours,  —  profound,  unal¬ 
terable,  eternal.  Bathilde,  a  first  kiss  to  your  husband.” 
The  two  lovers  fell  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  exchanged 
their  first  kiss  while  they  renewed  their  vows. 

When  D’Harmental  left  Bathilde,  Buvat  had  not  re¬ 
turned. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DAVID  AND  GOLIATH. 

Toward  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Abbe  Brigaud 
entered  D’Harmental’s  room  ;  be  brought  liim  twenty 
thousand  francs,  partly  in  gold,  partly  in  Spanish  paper. 
The  duchess  had  passed  the  night  at  the  Comtesse 
de  Chavigny’s,  in  the  Rue  du  Mail.  The  plans  of  the 
preceding  day  were  in  no  degree  changed,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  regent  would  pay  his  accustomed 
visit  to  Chelles.  At  ten  o’clock  Brigaud  and  D’Harmental 
went  down,  —  Brigaud  to  join  Pompadour  and  Yalef  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and  D’Harmental  to  visit 
Bathilde. 

Uneasiness  was  at  its  height  in  the  little  household. 
Buvat  was  still  absent ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  by  Bathilde’s 
eyes  that  she  had  slept  but  little,  and  had  wept  much. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  D’Harmental,  she  understood  that 
some  expedition  like  that  which  had  so  alarmed  her 
was  preparing.  D’Harmental  again  wore  that  dark  cos¬ 
tume  in  which  she  had  never  seen  him  but  on  that 
evening  when,  on  returning,  he  had  thrown  his  mantle  on 
a  chair,  and  displayed  to  her  sight  the  pistols  in  his  belt. 
Moreover,  his  boots,  armed  with  spurs,  indicated  that  he 
expected  to  ride  during  the  day.  All  these  things  would 
have  appeared  insignificant  at  any  other  time  ;  but  after 
the  scene  of  the  night  before,  after  the  nocturnal  betrothal 
we  have  described,  they  took  a  new  and  grave  importance. 
Bathilde  tried  at  first  to  make  the  chevalier  speak  ;  but  ho 
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told  her  that  the  secret  she  asked  did  not  belong  to  him¬ 
self,  and  she  desisted. 

An  hour  after  D’Harmental’s  arrival  Nanette  appeared 
with  an  expression  of  consternation  on  her  face.  She 
came  from  the  library ;  Buvat  had  not  been  there,  and 
no  one  had  heard  anything  of  him.  Bathilde  could  con¬ 
tain  herself  no  longer;  she  fell  into  Itaoul’s  arms,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Then  Raoul  confessed  to  her  his  fears  that  the  papers 
which  the  pretended  Prince  de  Listhnay  had  given  Buvat 
to  copy  were  papers  of  the  greatest  political  importance. 
Buvat  had  perhaps  been  compromised  and  arrested.  But 
Buvat  had  nothing  to  fear ;  the  passive  part  which  he  had 
played  in  this  affair  did  not  endanger  him  in  the  least. 

Bathilde,  having  feared  some  much  greater  misfortune, 
eagerly  seized  on  this  idea,  which  left  her  at  least  some 
hope.  She  did  not  confess  to  herself  that  the  greater 
part  of  her  uneasiness  was  not  for  Buvat,  and  that  all 
the  tears  she  had  shed  were  not  for  the  absent. 

When  D’Harmental  was  near  Bathilde,  time  appeared 
to  fly  ;  he  thought  he  had  been  with  her  a  few  minutes 
only,  when  the  clock  struck  half-past  one.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  at  two  o’clock  he  had  to  arrange  his  new  treaty 
with  Roquefinette,  he  rose  to  go.  Bathilde  turned  pale. 
D’Harmental,  to  reassure  her,  promised  to  come  to  her 
again  after  the  departure  of  the  person  he  expected,  and 
for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her.  That  promise 
somewhat  tranquillized  the  poor  child,  who  tried  to  smile 
when  she  saw  what  deep  impression  her  sadness  made  on 
Raoul.  Twenty  times  they  renewed  the  vows  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  and  twenty  times  promised  to  be  devoted  to 
each  other.  They  parted  sorrowfully,  but  trusting  in 
each  other,  and  sure  of  their  mutual  love.  Besides,  as  we 
have  said,  they  thought  they  were  parting  for  only  an  hour. 
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The  chevalier  had  been  only  a  few  minutes  at  his 
window  when  he  saw  Roquefinette  appear  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Montmartre.  He  was  mounted  on  a  dapple- 
gray  horse,  both  swift  and  strong,  and  evidently  chosen 
by  a  connoisseur.  He  came  along  leisurely,  like  a  man 
who  is  indifferent  whether  ho  is  seen  or  not.  On  arriving 
at  the  door,  ho  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  stairs.  As  on  the  day  before,  his  face  was 
grave  and  pensive ;  his  compressed  lips  indicated  some 
fixed  determination,  and  D’Harmental  received  him  with 
a  smile  which  met  with  no  answer  on  the  captain’s  face. 
D'Harmental  at  a  glance  took  in  all  these  different  signs. 

“Well,  Captain,”  said  he,  “I  see  that  you  are  still 
punctuality  itself.” 

“  It  is  a  military  habit,  Chevalier,  and  is  not  astonish¬ 
ing  in  an  old  soldier.” 

“  And  therefore  I  had  no  doubt  in  regard  to  you ;  but 
you  might  not  have  been  able  to  meet  your  men.” 

“  I  told  you  I  knew  where  to  find  them.” 

“  And  where  are  they  1  ” 

“  In  the  horse-market  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.” 

“Are  you  not  afraid  they  will  be  noticed  1” 

“  How  should  twelve  or  fifteen  men  dressed  as  peasants 
be  noticed  among  three  hundred  other  peasants,  buying 
and  selling  horses  1  It  is  like  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay ; 
none  but  myself  can  find  the  needle.” 

“  But  how  can  these  men  accompany  you,  Captain  1  ” 

“  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Each  one  has  bar¬ 
gained  for  the  horse  which  suits  him.  Each  one  has 
offered  a  price,  to  which  the  vender  replies  by  another. 
I  arrive,  give  to  each  twenty-five  or  thirty  louis.  Every 
one  pays  for  his  horse,  has  it  saddled,  mounts,  slips  into 
the  holsters  the  pistols  which  he  has  in  his  belt,  and,  by 
a  different  route  from  those  taken  by  the  others,  arrives 
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at  a  given  place  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  at  five  o’clock. 
Then  only  I  explain  to  them  for  what  they  are  wanted. 
I  again  distribute  money,  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
squadron,  and  we  strike  the  blow,  —  supposing  that  you 
and  I  agree  on  the  conditions.” 

“  Well,  these  conditions,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental, 
“  let  us  discuss  them.  I  think  I  have  arranged  so  that 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  those  that  I  propose  to  you.” 

“  Let  us  hear  them,”  said  Roquefinette,  sitting  down 
by  the  table. 

“First,  double  the  sum  you  received  last  time,”  said 
the  chevalier. 

“Ah  !  ”  said  Roquefinette,  “  I  do  not  care  for  money.” 

“  What !  you  do  not  care  for  money,  Captain  1  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world.” 

“  What  do  you  care  for,  then  1  ” 

“  A  position.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  Chevalier,  that  every  day  I  am  four  and 
twenty  hours  older,  and  that  with  age  comes  philosophy.” 

“Well,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  who  now  began  to 
be  seriously  uneasy,  “  what  is  the  ambition  of  your 
philosophy  1  ” 

“I  have  told  you,  Chevalier.  A  position  suitable  to 
my  long  services,  —  not  in  France,  you  understand.  In 
France  I  have  too  many  enemies,  beginning  with  the 
lieutenant  of  police ;  but  in  Spain,  for  instance.  Ah, 
that  would  suit  me  well.  A  fine  country,  beautiful 
women,  plenty  of  doubloons !  Decidedly,  I  should  like 
a  rank  in  Spain.” 

“  The  thing  is  possible ;  it  depends  on  the  rank  you 
desire.” 

“  Well,  you  know,  Chevalier,  when  one  is  wishing,  it  is 
as  well  to  wish  for  something  worth  the  trouble.” 
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“  You  make  me  uneasy,  Monsieur,”  said  D’Harmental, 
“  for  I  have  not  the  seals  of  King  Philip,  to  sign  brevets 
in  his  name.  But  never  mind ;  speak.” 

“  Well,”  said  Roquefinette,  “  I  see  so  many  greenhorns 
at  the  heads  of  regiments  that  I  also  have  thought  of 
being  a  colonel.” 

“  Colonel  1  Impossible  !  ” 

“ Why  soi” 

“  Because,  if  they  make  you  a  colonel,  you  who  only 
hold  a  secondary  position  in  the  affair,  what  am  I  to  ask, 
—  I,  who  am  at  the  head  1  ” 

“  Very  well ;  what  I  mean  is  this  :  I  propose  that  we 
change  positions  for  the  moment.  You  remember  what  I 
said  to  you  on  a  certain  evening  in  the  Rue  de  Valois  1  ” 
“  Aid  my  memory,  Captain.  I  have  unfortunately 
forgotten.” 

“  I  told  you  that  if  I  had  an  affair  like  this  to  manage, 
things  would  go  better.  I  added  that  I  would  speak  to 
you  of  it  again.  I  do  so  now.” 

“What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about,  Captain  1” 

“  A  simple  matter,  Chevalier.  We  made  a  first  attempt 
together,  which  failed.  Then  you  changed  batteries;  you 
thought  you  could  do  without  me,  and  you  failed  again. 
The  first  time  you  failed  at  night,  and  without  noise ;  we 
each  went  our  own  way,  and  there  was  nothing  known 
about  it.  The  second  time,  on  the  contrary,  you  failed  in 
broad  daylight,  and  with  an  eclat  which  has  compro¬ 
mised  all ;  so  that  if  you  do  not  save  yourselves  by  a  bold 
stroke,  you  are  all  lost,  as  Dubois  has  your  names,  and 
to-morrow,  to-night  perhaps,  you  all  will  be  arrested,  — 
knights,  barons,  dukes,  and  princes.  Now,  there  is  in  the 
world  one  man,  and  one  only,  who  can  free  you  from  your 
troubles.  That  man  is  Captain  Roquefinette ;  and  you 
offer  him  the  same  place  he  held  before  !  You  try  to  bar- 
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gain  with  him  !  Fie,  Chevalier !  What  the  devil !  you 
understand, —  demands  increase  with  the  services  to  be 
rendered.  I  am  now  an  important  personage.  Treat  me 
as  such,  or  I  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  leave 
Dubois  to  do  as  he  likes.” 

D’Harmental  bit  his  lips,  but  he  understood  that  he 
had  to  treat  with  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  sell  his 
services  as  dear  as  possible ;  and  as  what  the  captain  said 
of  their  necessity  was  literally  true,  he  restrained  his 
impatience  and  his  pride. 

“So,  then,”  replied  D’Harmental,  “you  wish  to  be  a 
colonel  1  ” 

“  That  is  my  idea.” 

“  But  suppose  I  make  you  this  promise,  who  can  answer 
that  I  have  influence  enough  to  ratify  it  ?  ” 

“  And  therefore,  Chevalier,  I  reckon  on  managing  my 
little  affairs  myself.” 

“Where?” 

“  At  Madrid.” 

“Who  told  you  that  I  shall  take  you  there?” 

“  I  do  not  know  if  you  will  take  me  there ;  but  I  know 
that  I  shall  go  there.” 

“You,  to  Madrid  !  What  for?” 

“  To  convey  the  regent.” 

“  You  are  mad  !  ” 

“Come,  come,  Chevalier,  no  big  words.  You  ask  my 
conditions;  I  tell  them  to  you.  They  do  not  suit  you. 
Good-evening.  We  are  not  the  worse  friends  for  that.” 
And  Roquefinette  rose,  took  his  hat,  and  was  going  toward 
the  door. 

“  What  !  are  you  going  ?  ”  said  D’Harmental. 

“  Certainly.” 

“  But  you  forget,  Captain  —  ” 

“Ah!  it  is  true,”  said  Roquefinette,  intentionally  mis- 
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taking  D’Harmontal’s  meaning;  “you  gave  me  a  hundred 
louis.  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  them.”  He  took 
his  purse  from  his  pocket.  “  A  horse,  thirty  louis ;  a  pair 
of  double-barrelled  pistols,  ten  louis ;  a  saddle,  bridle,  etc., 
two  louis, —  total,  forty-two  louis.  There  are  fifty-eight 
louis  in  this  purse ;  the  horse,  pistols,  saddle,  and  bridle 
are  yours.  Count ;  we  are  quits.”  And  he  threw  the 
purse  on  the  table. 

“  But  that  is  not  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Captain.” 

“  What  is  it,  then  1  ” 

“  That  it  is  impossible  to  confide  to  you  a  mission  of 
such  importance.” 

“  It  must  be  so,  nevertheless,  or  not  at  all.  I  must 
convey  the  regent  to  Madrid,  and  I  alone,  or  he  remains 
at  the  Palais  Boyal.” 

“  And  you  think  yourself  worthy  to  take  from  the 
hands  of  Philippe  d’Orleans  the  sword  which  conquered 
at  Lerida  La  Pucelle,  and  which  rested  by  the  sceptre 
of  Louis  XIY.  on  the  velvet  cushion  with  the  golden 
tassels  1  ” 

“  I  heard  in  Italy  that  Francois  I.,  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  gave  up  his  to  a  butcher.”  The  captain  pressed 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  once  more  approached  the  door. 

“  Listen,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  in  his  most  con¬ 
ciliating  tone ;  “  a  truce  to  arguments  and  quotations.  Let 
us  split  the  difference.  I  will  conduct  the  regent  to  Spain, 
and  you  shall  accompany  me.” 

“Yes,  so  that  the  poor  captain  may  be  lost  in  the  dust 
raised  by  the  dashing  chevalier ;  that  the  brilliant  colonel 
may  throw  the  old  trooper  into  the  shade  !  Impossible, 
Chevalier,  impossible  f  I  will  have  the  management  of 
the  affair,  or  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“  But  this  is  treason  !  ”  cried  D’Harmental. 

“  Treason,  Chevalier !  And  where  have  you  seen,  if 
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you  please,  that  Captain  Roquefinette  is  a  traitor  1  Where 
are  the  agreements  which  I  have  made  and  not  kept! 
Where  are  the  secrets  which  I  have  divulged?  I,  a 
traitor  !  Good  heavens,  Chevalier,  it  was  only  the  day 
before  yesterday  that  I  was  offered  my  weight  in  gold  to 
betray  you,  and  I  refused !  No,  no  !  Yesterday  you 
came  and  asked  me  to  aid  you  a  second  time.  I  told  yon 
that  I  was  ready,  but  on  new  conditions.  Well,  I  have 
just  told  you  those  conditions.  Accept  them  or  refuse 
them.  Where  do  you  see  treason  in  all  this  ?  ” 

“  And  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  accept  these  conditions, 
Monsieur,  do  you  imagine  that  the  confidence  which  her 
royal  Highness  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  reposes  in  the 
Chevalier  d’Harmental  can  be  transferred  to  Captain 
Roquefinette  ?  ” 

“  What  the  devil  has  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  to  do  with 
all  this?  You  undertake  a  piece  of  business;  there  are 
material  hindrances  in  the  way  of  your  executing  it  your¬ 
self;  you  hand  it  over  to  me,  —  that  is  all.” 

“  That  is  to  say,”  answered  D’Harmental,  shaking  his 
head,  “  that  you  wish  to  be  free  to  loose  the  regent,  if  the 
regent  offers  you,  for  leaving  him  in  France,  twice  as 
much  as  I  offer  you  for  taking  him  to  Spain.” 

“Perhaps,”  replied  Roquefinette. 

“  Hearken,  Captain,”  said  D’Harmental,  making  a  new 
effort  to  retain  his  sang-froid,  and  endeavoring  to  renew 
the  negotiations,  “  I  will  give  you  twenty  thousand  francs 
down.” 

“  Trash  !  ”  answered  the  captain. 

“  I  will  take  you  with  me  to  Spain.” 

“  Fiddlesticks  !  ”  said  the  captain. 

“And  I  engage  on  my  honor  to  obtain  you  a  regiment.” 

Roquefinette  began  to  hum  a  tune. 

“Take  care,”  said  D’Harmental,  “it  is  more  dangerous 
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for  you  now,  at  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and 
with  the  terrible  secrets  which  you  know,  to  refuse  than 
to  accept.” 

“And  what  will  happen,  then,  if  I  refuse?”  asked 
Roquefinette. 

“  It  will  happen,  Captain,  that  you  will  not  leave  this 
room.” 

“  And  who  will  prevent  me  ?  ” 

“I!”  cried  D’Harmental,  bounding  before  the  door, 
a  pistol  in  each  hand. 

“You?”  said  Roquefinette,  making  a  step  toward  the 
chevalier,  and  then  crossing  his  arms  and  regarding  him 
fixedly. 

“One  step  more,  Captain,”  said  the  chevalier,  “and  I 
give  you  my  word  I  will  blow  out  your  brains.” 

“You  blow  out  my  brains,  you!  For  that  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  should  not  tremble 
like  an  old  woman.  Do  you  know  what  you  will  do? 
You  will  miss  me;  the  noise  will  alarm  the  neighbors, 
who  will  call  the  guard,  and  they  will  question  me  as  to 
the  reasons  of  your  shooting  at  me,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  tell  them.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right.  Captain,”  cried  the  chevalier,  un¬ 
cocking  his  pistols,  and  replacing  them  in  his  belt,  “  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  kill  you  more  honorably  than  you 
deserve.  Draw,  Monsieur,  draw  !  ” 

And  D’Harmental,  leaning  his  left  foot  against  the  door, 
drew  his  sword,  and  placed  himself  on  guard.  It  was  a 
court  sword,  a  thin  ribbon  of  steel,  set  in  a  gold  handle. 
Roquefinette  began  to  laugh. 

“  With  what  shall  I  defend  myself,  Chevalier?  Do  you 
happen  to  have  one  of  your  mistress’s  knitting-needles 
here  ?  ” 

“  Defend  yourself  with  your  own  sword ,  Monsieur ; 
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long  as  it  is,  you  see  that  I  am  placed  so  that  I  cannot 
make  a  step  to  avoid  it.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear  1  ”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  addressing  his  blade. 

“  It  thinks  that  you  are  a  coward,  Captain,”  cried 
D’Harmental,  “since  it  is  necessary  to  strike  you  in  the 
face  to  make  you  fight.”  And  with  a  movement  as  quick 
as  lightning,  D’Harmental  cut  the  captain  across  the  face 
with  his  rapier,  leaving  on  the  cheek  a  long  blue  mark 
like  the  mark  of  a  whip. 

Eoquefinette  gave  a  cry  which  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  bounding  back  a  step,  placed 
himself  on  guard,  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Then  began 
between  these  two  men  a  duel,  terrible,  furious,  silent, 
for  both  were  intent  on  their  work,  and  each  understood 
what  sort  of  an  adversary  he  had  to  contend  with.  By  a 
reaction  very  easy  to  be  understood,  it  was  now  D’Har¬ 
mental  who  was  calm,  and  Eoquefinette  who  was  excited. 
Every  instant  he  menaced  D’Harmental  with  his  long 
sword  ;  but  the  frail  rapier  followed  it  as  iron  follows  the 
loadstone,  twisting  round  it  like  a  viper.  At  the  end  of 
about  five  minutes  the  chevalier  had  not  made  a  shade 

O 

lunge,  but  had  parried  all  those  of  his  adversary.  At 
last,  on  a  more  rapid  thrust  than  the  others,  he  came  too 
late  to  parry,  and  felt  the  point  of  his  adversary’s  sword 
at  his  breast.  At  the  same  time  a  red  spot  spread  from 
the  chevalier’s  shirt  to  his  lace  frill.  D’Harmental  saw  it, 
and  with  a  spring  engaged  so  near  to  Eoquefinette  that 
the  hilts  touched.  The  captain  instantly  perceived  the 
disadvantage  of  his  long  sword  in  such  a  position ;  a 
thrust  “sur  les  armes,”  and  he  was  lost.  He  made  a 
spring  backward,  bis  foot  slipped  on  the  newly  waxed  floor, 
and  his  sword-hand  rose  in  spite  of  himself.  By  a  natural 
movement  D’Harmental  took  advantage  of  it,  lunged 
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within,  and  pierced  the  captain’s  chest,  where  the  blade 
disappeared  to  the  hilt.  He  recovered  to  parry  in  return, 
but  the  precaution  was  needless ;  the  captain  stood  still 
an  instant,  opened  his  eyes  wildly,  dropped  his  sword, 
and  pressing  his  two  hands  to  the  wound,  fell  at  full 
length  on  the  floor. 

“Curse  the  rapier!”  he  murmured,  and  expired;  the 
strip  of  steel  had  pierced  his  heart. 

Meanwhile,  D’Harmental  remained  on  guard,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  captain,  lowering  his  sword  only  when 
the  dying  man  let  his  slip.  Finally,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  corpse ;  but  this  corpse  had  its  eyes 
open,  and  continued  to  look  at  him.  Leaning  against  the 
door,  the  chevalier  remained  an  instant  thunderstruck ; 
his  hair  bristled,  his  forehead  became  covered  with  per¬ 
spiration.  He  did  not  dare  to  move ;  his  victory  seemed 
to  him  a  dream.  Suddenly  the  mouth  of  the  dying  man 
set  in  a  last  convulsion  ;  the  partisan  was  dead,  and  his 
secret  had  died  with  him. 

How  to  recognize,  in  the  midst  of  three  hundred 
peasants,  buying  and  selling  horses, _  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
pretended  ones  who  were  to  carry  off  the  regent? 

D’Harmental  uttered  a  low  cry ;  he  would  have  given 
ten  years  of  his  own  life  to  add  ten  minutes  to  that  of  the 
captain.  He  took  the  body  in  his  arms,  raised  it,  called 
it,  and  startled  on  seeing  his  reddened  hands,  let  it  fall 
into  a  sea  of  blood,  which,  following  the  inclination  of  the 
boards  down  a  channel  in  the  floor,  reached  the  door,  and 
began  to  spread  over  the  threshold. 

At  that  moment  the  horse,  which  was  tied  to  the 
shutter,  neighed  violently.  D’Harmental  made  three 
steps  toward  the  door ;  then  he  remembered  that  Roque- 
finette  might  have  some  memorandum  about  him  which 
would  serve  as  a  guide.  In  spite  of  his  repugnance,  he 
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searched  the  pockets  of  the  corpse,  one  after  another  ;  but 
the  only  papers  he  found  were  two  or  three  old  bills  of 
fare,  and  a  love-letter  from  La  Normande. 

Then  as  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  that  room,  he 
filled  his  pocjrets  with  gold  and  notes,  closed  the  door 
after  him,  descended  the  stairs  rapidly,  leaped  upon  the 
impatient  horse,  set  off  at  a  gallop  toward  the  Eue 
Gros-Chenet,  and  disappeared  round  the  angle  nearest 
to  the  Boulevard. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  SAVIOR  OF  FRANCE. 

While  this  terrible  catastrophe  was  occurring  in  the  attic 
of  Madame  Denis’s  house,  Bathilde,  uneasy  at  seeing  her 
neighbor’s  window  so  long  shut,  had  opened  hers,  and  the 
first  thing  she  saw  was  the  dappled-gray  horse  attached 
to  the  shutter ;  but  as  she  had  not  seen  the  captain  go  in, 
she  thought  that  the  steed  was  for  Raoul,  and  that  reflec¬ 
tion  immediately  reawakened  her  fears.  She  consequently 
remained  at  the  window,  looking  in  every  direction,  and 
trying  to  read  in  the  physiognomy  of  every  passer-by 
whether  that  individual  was  an  actor  in  the  mysterious 
drama  which  was  preparing,  and  in  which  she  instinc¬ 
tively  understood  that  Raoul  was  to  play  the  chief  part. 
She  remained,  then,  with  a  beating  heart,  her  neck 
stretched  out,  and  her  eyes  wandering  hither  and  thither, 
when  suddenly  her  restless  glances  were  fixed  in  one 
direction.  At  the  same  moment  the  young  girl  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy,  for  she  saw  Buvat  coming  round  the  corner 
from  the  Rue  Montmartre.  Indeed,  it  was  the  worthy 
caligraphist  in  person,  who,  looking  behind  him  from 
time  to  time  as  if  he  feared  pursuit,  advanced  with  his 
cane  extended  horizontally,  and  at  a  pace  as  rapid  as 
his  short  legs  would  allow. 

While  he  enters,  and  embraces  his  ward,  let  us  look 
back  and  relate  the  causes  of  that  absence  which,  we  are 
sure,  has  brought  as  much  uneasiness  to  our  readers  as  it 
brought  to  poor  Bathilde  and  the  good  Nanette. 

29 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Buvat,  driven  by  fear  of 
torture  to  the  revelation  of  the  conspiracy,  had  been 
forced  by  Dubois  to  make  every  day,  at  his  house,  a 
copy  of  the  documents  which  the  pretended  Prince  de 
Listlmay  had  given  him.  It  was  thus  that  the  minister 
of  the  regent  had  successively  learned  all  the  projects  of 
the  conspirators,  which  he  had  defeated  by  the  arrest  of 
Mareclial  de  Villeroy,  and  by  the  convocation  of  parliament. 

Monday  morning  Buvat  had  arrived  as  usual  with  new 
packages  of  papers  which  D’Avranches  had  given  him  the 
day  before.  They  comprised  a  manifesto  prepared  by 
Malezieux  and  Pompadour,  and  letters  from  the  chief 
noblemen  of  Bretagne,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  supported 
the  conspiracy.  Buvat  applied  himself  to  his  work  with 
his  usual  diligence  ;  but  about  four  o’clock,  as  he  rose 
and  took  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  cane  in  the  other, 
Dubois  came  in  and  invited  him  to  go  up  with  him  to  a 
little  room  above  that  where  he  had  been  working,  and 
having  arrived  there,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
apartment.  Flattered  by  this  deference  of  the  prime  min¬ 
ister  to  his  judgment,  Buvat  hastened  to  reply  that  he 
thought  it  very  pleasant. 

“  So  much  the  better,”  answered  Dubois  ;  “  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  is  to  your  taste,  for  it  is  yours.” 

“  Mine  !  ”  cried  Buvat,  astonished. 

“  Certainly ;  is  it  astonishing  that  I  should  wish  to 
have  under  my  hand,  or  rather  under  my  eyes,  a  person¬ 
age  as  important  as  yourself  1  ” 

“But,”  asked  Buvat,  “am  I  then  going  to  live  in  the 
Palais  Eoyal  1  ” 

“  For  some  days,  at  any  rate,”  answered  Dubois. 

“  Monseigneur,  let  me  at  least  inform  Batliilde.” 

“That  is  just  the  thing  to  be  prevented;  Bathilde 
must  not  be  informed.” 
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“  But  you  will  permit  that  the  first  time  I  go  out  —  ” 

“  As  long  as  you  remain  here,  you  will  not  go  out.” 

“  But,”  cried  Buvat,  with  terror,  “  I  am,  then,  a  prisoner  1  ” 

“  A  State  prisoner,  as  you  have  said,  my  dear  Buvat. 
But  calm  yourself ;  your  captivity  will  not  continue  long, 
and  while  it  lasts  we  will  bestow  on  you  all  the  attentions 
that  are  due  to  the  savior  of  France;  for  you  have  saved 
France,  Monsieur  Buvat.” 

“I  have  saved  France,”  cried  Buvat,  “and  am  a  pris¬ 
oner  under  bolts  and  bars  !  ” 

“  And  where  the  devil  do  you  see  bolts  and  bars,  my 
dear  Buvat  1  ”  said  Dubois,  laughing.  “  The  door  shuts 
with  a  latch,  and  has  not  even  a  lock  ;  as  to  the  window, 
yours  looks  on  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  has 
not  even  the  least  little  lattice  to  intercept  the  view,  —  a 
superb  view.  You  are  lodged  here  like  the  regent  himself.” 

“  Oh,  my  little  room  !  Oh,  my  terrace  !  ”  murmured 
Buvat,  falling  back  despairingly  into  an  armchair. 

Dubois,  who  had  other  things  to  do  than  to  console 
Buvat,  went  out,  and  placed  a  sentinel  at  the  door. 

The  explanation  of  this  step  is  easy.  Dubois  feared 
that,  seeing  the  arrest  of  Villeroy,  the  conspirators  would 
suspect  from  what  source  the  information  came;  and  that 
Buvat,  on  being  questioned,  would  confess  that  he  had  di¬ 
vulged  everything.  This  confession  doubtless  would  have 
arrested  the  conspirators  in  the  midst  of  their  schemes, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  Dubois,  informed  beforehand  of 
all  their  plans,  wished  to  see  carried  to  a  point,  so  that 
he  might  make  an  end,  once  for  all,  of  these  little 
conspiracies. 

Toward  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Buvat  heard  a 
great  noise  at  his  door,  and  a  sort  of  metallic  clashing, 
which  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him.  He  had  heard  many 
lamentable  stories  of  State  prisoners  who  had  been  assassi- 
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nated  in  their  prisons,  and  he  rose,  trembling,  and  ran  to 
the  window.  The  court  and  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal 
were  full  of  people  the  galleries  began  to  be  illuminated  ; 
the  whole  scene  was  full  of  movement,  gayety,  and  light. 
He  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  thinking  that  perhaps  he 
must  soon  bid  adieu  to  that  world  of  life  and  activity. 
At  that  instant  the  door  was  opened  ;  Buvat  turned  round, 
shuddering,  and  saw  two  tall  footmen  in  red  livery  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  well-supplied  table.  The  metallic  noise  which 
had  so  much  disturbed  him  had  been  the  clattering  of  the 
silver  plates  and  dishes. 

Buvat’s  first  impulse  was  to  give  thanks  to  God  that 
a  danger  so  imminent  as  that  into  which  lie  thought  he 
had  fallen  was  transformed  into  a  situation  apparently  so 
tolerable  ;  but  almost  immediately  the  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  the  deadly  intentions  entertained  against  him 
were  still  the  same,  and  that  only  the  mode  of  their  execu¬ 
tion  was  changed.  Instead  of  being  assassinated,  like 
Jeansans-Peur,  or  the  Due  de  Guise,  he  was  to  be 
poisoned,  like  the  Dauphin,  or  the  Due  de  Burgundy. 
He  threw  a  rapid  glance  on  the  two  footmen,  and  thought 
he  observed  in  them  a  certain  sinister  appearance  which 
marked  them  as  the  agents  of  a  secret  vengeance.  From 
this  instant  his  determination  was  taken  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  scent  of  the  dishes,  which  appeared  to  him  only  an 
additional  allurement,  he  refused  all  sustenance,  saying 
majestically  that  he  was  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 

The  lackeys  looked  at  each  other  knowingly.  They 
were  sharp  fellows,  and  had  understood  Buvat’s  character 
at  a  glance  ;  and  not  understanding  how  a  man  should 
not  be  hungry  when  before  a  pheasant  stuffed  with  truffles, 
or  thirsty  before  a  bottle  of  chambertin,  they  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  prisoner’s  fears  pretty  quickly.  They  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  ;  and  the  bolder  of 
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the  two,  seeing  a  way  of  drawing  some  profit  from  the 
circumstances,  advanced  toward  Buvat,  who  recoiled  be¬ 
fore  him  as  far  as  the  chimney,  which  prevented  his 
receding  farther. 

“Monsieur,”  said  lie,  in  a  reassuring  tone,  “we  under¬ 
stand  your  fears  ;  and  as  we  are  honest  servants,  we  will 
show  you  that  we  are  incapable  of  lending  ourselves  to 
the  dealings  which  you  suspect.  During  the  time  that 
you  remain  here,  my  comrade  and  I,  each  in  turn,  will 
taste  all  the  dishes  which  are  brought  you,  and  all  the 
wines  which  are  sent  in,  happy  if  by  our  devotion  we 
can  restore  your  tranquillity.” 

“  Monsieur,”  answered  Buvat,  ashamed  that  his  secret 
sentiments  had  been  discovered  thus,  —  “  Monsieur,  you  are 
very  polite,  but  in  truth  I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.” 

“Never  mind,  Monsieur,”  said  the  man  :  “'as  my  com¬ 
rade  and  myself  desire  not  to  leave  the  smallest  doubt  on 
your  mind,  we  will  make  the  test  we  have  promised  you. 
Comtois,  my  friend,”  continued  the  fellow,  sitting  down 
in  the  place  which  had  been  intended  for  Buvat,  “do  me 
the  favor  to  help  me  to  a  little  of  that  soup,  a  wing  of 
that  pullet  in  rice,  and  two  fingers  of  that  chambertin. 
There  ;  that  is  right.  To  your  health,  Monsieur  !  ” 

“Monsieur,”  said  Buvat,  opening  his  eyes,  and  looking 
at  the  footman  who  was  dining  so  impudently  in  his 
stead,  —  “  Monsieur,  it  is  I  who  am  your  servant ;  I  would 
like  to  know  your  name,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  my 
memory  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  good  jailer  who  gave  to 
Come  l’Ancien  a  proof  of  devotion  like  that  which  you 
give  me.  That  incident  is  narrated  in  ‘  La  Morale  en 
Action,’  Monsieur,”  continued  Buvat,  “and  I  take  it 
upon  myself  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  a  place  in  that  book.” 

“  Monsieur,”  answered  the  valet,  modestly,  “  I  am  called 
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Bourguignon,  and  this  is  my  comrade  Comtois,  whose 
turn  for  devotion  will  come  to-morrow,  and  who,  when 
the  moment  shall  have  arrived,  will  not  be  behindhand. 
Comtois,  my  friend,  a  slice  of  that  pheasant,  and  a  glass 
of  champagne.  Do  you  not  see  that  in  order  to  reassure 
Monsieur  completely,  I  must  taste  everything?  It  is  a 
severe  test,  I  know,  but  where  would  be  the  merit  of 
being  an  honest  man  if  it  did  not  sometimes  bring  trials 
like  the  present  ?  To  your  health,  Monsieur  Buvat  !  ” 

“  Heaven  preserve  yours,  Monsieur  Bourguignon  !  ” 
“Now,  Comtois,  hand  me  the  dessert,  so  that  I  may 
leave  no  doubt  on  Monsieur  Buvat’s  mind.” 

“Monsieur  Bourguignon,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  if  I 
had  any  doubts,  they  are  completely  dissipated.” 

“No,  Monsieur,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  still  have 
some.  Comtois,  my  friend,  now  the  hot  coffee,  very  hot ; 
I  wish  to  drink  it  exactly  as  Monsieur  would  have  desired 
it  to  be,  and  I  presume  it  is  thus  that  Monsieur  likes  it.” 

“  Boiling,  Monsieur,  boiling,”  answered  Buvat,  bowing. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Bourguignon,  sipping  his  coffee,  and  raising 
his  eyes  ecstatically  to  the  ceiling,  “  you  are  right,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  It  is  only  so  that  coffee  is  good  ;  cold,  it  is  a  very 
ordinary  beverage.  This,  I  may  say,  is  excellent.  Comtois, 
my  friend,  receive  my  compliments ;  you  wait  admirably. 
Now  help  me  to  take  away  the  table.  You  know  there 
is  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  the  smell  of  wines  and 
viands  to  those  who  are  not  hungry  or  thirsty.  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  continued  Bourguignon,  stepping  toward  the  door, 
which  he  had  kept  carefully  shut  during  the  repast,  and 
which  he  opened  while  his  companion  pushed  forward  the 
table,  —  “  Monsieur,  if  you  have  need  of  anything,  you 
have  three  bells,  one  at  the  head  of  your  bed,  and  two  at 
the  mantel-piece.  Those  at  the  mantel-piece  are  for  us, 
that  at  the  bed  for  your  valet-de-chamb?'e.” 
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“  Thank  you,  Monsieur,”  said  Buvat ;  “  you  aro  too 
good.  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  any  one.” 

“  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Monsieur  ; 
Monseigneur  desires  that  you  should  make  yourself  at 
home.” 

“  Monseigneur  is  very  polite.” 

“  Does  Monsieur  require  anything  else1?” 

“  Nothing  more,  my  friend,  nothing  more,”  said  Buvat, 
touched  by  so  much  devotion  ;  “  nothing  except  to  express 
my  gratitude.” 

“  I  have  only  done  my  duty,  Monsieur,”  answered  Bour- 
guignon,  modestly,  bowing  for  the  last  time,  and  shutting 
the  door. 

“  Upon  my  word  !  ”  said  Buvat,  following  Bourguignon 
with  his  eyes,  “  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  proverbs  are 
great  liars.  They  say,  ‘  As  insolent  as  a  lackey,’  and  yet 
here  is  an  individual  in  the  exercise  of  that  calling  who  is 
politeness  itself.  I  shall  never  believe  in  proverbs  again, 
or  rather,  I  shall  make  distinctions  among  them.”  And 
making  himself  this  promise,  Buvat  found  himself  alone. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  so  hungry  as  the  sight  of  a  good 
dinner,  of  which  the  odor  only  comes  to  him.  That  which 
had  just  been  eaten  under  the  good  man’s  very  eyes  sur¬ 
passed  in  luxury  everything  that  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of,  and  he  began  —  influenced  by  the  decided  calls  of  his 
stomach  —  to  reproach  himself  for  his  too  great  distrust 
of  his  persecutors ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Buvat,  it  is  true, 
might  have  rung  for  Monsieur  Bourguignon,  or  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  Comtois,  and  requested  a  second  dinner ;  but  he  was 
of  too  timid  a  character  for  that,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  had  to  search  his  stock  of  proverbs  for  one  the  most 
consoling,  and  having  found,  between  his  situation  and 
the  proverb,  “  He  who  sleeps  dines,”  an  analogy  which 
seemed  to  him  most  direct,  he  resolved  to  heed  that 
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proverb,  and  as  he  could  not  dine,  to  endeavor  at  least 
to  sleep. 

But  at  the  moment  of  taking  this  resolution,  Buvat 
found  himself  assailed  by  new  fears.  Could  they  not 
profit  by  his  sleep  to  despatch  him  1  The  night  is  the 
time  of  ambushes.  He  had  often  heard  his  mother  tell 
of  beds  which,  by  the  lowering  of  their  canopies,  smoth¬ 
ered  the  unfortunate  sleeper  ;  of  beds  which  sank  through 
a  trap  so  quietly  as  not  to  wake  the  occupant ;  finally, 
of  secret  doors  opening  in  walls  and  even  in  furniture,  to 
give  entrance  to  assassins.  This  sumptuous  dinner,  these 
rich  wines,  —  had  they  not  been  sent  him  to  insure  a 
sounder  sleep  1  All  this  was  possible,  to  say  the  least ; 
and  therefore  Buvat,  in  whom  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  was  strongly  developed,  took  his  candle,  and  began 
a  most  minute  investigation.  After  opening  the  doors 
of  all  the  cupboards,  pulling  out  all  the  drawers  of  the 
bureaus,  and  sounding  all  the  panelling,  Buvat  had  gone 
down  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  was  stretching  his  head 
timidly  under  the  bed,  when  he  thought  he  heard  steps 
behind  him.  His  position  was  such  that  he  was  unable 
to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  he  therefore  remained  motionless, 
and  waited  with  a  beating  heart.  After  a  few  seconds 
of  solemn  silence,  — - 

“  Pardon,”  said  a  voice  which  made  Buvat  tremble, 
“  but  is  not  Monsieur  looking  for  his  night-cap  1  ” 

Buvat  was  discovered  ;  there  was  no  way  of  escaping 
the  danger,  if  danger  there  was.  He  therefore  drew  his 
head  from  under  the  bed,  took  his  candle,  and  remaining 
on  his  knees,  as  in  a  humble  and  beseeching  posture,  he 
turned  toward  the  individual  who  bad  just  addressed  him, 
and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  dressed  in 
black,  and  carrying,  folded  up  on  his  arm,  many  articles 
which  Buvat  thought  he  recognized  as  things  to  wear. 
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“Yes,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  seizing  the  opening  which 
was  offered  to  him  with  a  presence  of  mind  on  which  lie 
secretly  congratulated  himself,  “that  is  just  what  I  am 
looking  for  ;  is  that  search  forbidden  1  ” 

“  Why  did  not  Monsieur,  instead  of  troubling  himself, 
ring  the  bell  1  I  have  the  honor  to  be  appointed  Mon¬ 
sieur’s  valet-de-chambre,  and  I  have  brought  him  a  night¬ 
cap  and  night-shirt.” 

And  with  these  words  the  valet-de-cliambre  spread  out 
on  the  bed  a  night-shirt  embroidered  with  flowers,  a  cap 
of  the  finest  lawn,  and  a  rose-colored  ribbon.  Buvat,  still 
on  his  knees,  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  astonishment. 

“Now,”  said  the  valet-de-chambre,  “  will  Monsieur  allow 
me  to  help  him  to  undress  1  ” 

“No,  Monsieur,  no,”  said  Buvat,  whose  modesty  was 
easily  alarmed,  but  accompanying  the  refusal  with  the 
sweetest  smile  he  could  assume.  “  No,  1  am  accustomed 
to  undress  myself.  I  thank  you,  Monsieur.” 

The  valet-de-chambre  retired,  and  Buvat  remained  alone. 

As  the  inspection  of  the  room  was  completed,  and  as  his 
increasing  hunger  rendered  sleep  more  necessary,  Buvat 
with  a  sigh  began  to  undress,  placed,  in  order  not  to  be 
left  in  the  dark,  a  candle  on  the  corner  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  sprang,  rvith  a  groan,  into  the  softest  and 
warmest  bed  he  had  ever  known. 

But  the  bed  does  not  insure  sleep ;  and  that  is  an 
axiom  which  Buvat  might  have  added,  from  experience, 
to  the  list  of  his  veracious  proverbs.  By  reason  either  of 
his  fears  or  of  his  hunger,  Buvat  passed  a  very  disturbed 
night,  and  it  was  not  till  near  morning  that  he  fell  asleep ; 
even  then  his  slumbers  were  visited  by  the  most  absurd 
and  frightful  nightmares.  He  had  just  dreamed  of  being 
poisoned  by  a  leg  of  mutton,  when  the  valet-de-chambre 
entered,  and  asked  at  what  time  he  would  like  breakfast. 
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This  question  was  so  pertinent  as  a  sequel  to  his  dream 
that  Buvat  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  at  the  idea  of 
eating  the  least  thing.  He  answered  with  a  sort  of  sup¬ 
pressed  groan,  which  doubtless  seemed  to  the  valet-de- 
chambre  to  have  some  meaning  ;  for  he  immediately 
withdrew,  saying  that  Monsieur  was  about  to  be  served. 

Buvat  was  not  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  in  bed,  so 
he  rose  quickly  and  dressed  in  haste.  He  had  just  fin¬ 
ished,  when  Messieurs  Bourguignon  and  Comtois  entered, 
bringing  the  breakfast,  as  the  day  before  they  had  brought 
the  dinner. 

Then  took  place  a  repetition  of  the  scene  which  we 
have  before  related,  with  the  exception  that  now  it  was 
Monsieur  Comtois  who  ate  and  Monsieur  Bourguignon 
who  waited  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  coffee,  and  Buvat, 
who  had  taken  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  saw  his 
dearly  loved  beverage,  after  having  passed  from  the  silver 
coffee-pot  into  the  porcelain  cup,  pass  into  the  mouth  of 
Monsieur  Comtois,  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  aud  de¬ 
clared  that  his  stomach  demanded  to  be  amused  with 
something,  and  that  -  consequently  he  desii’ed  that  they 
would  leave  him  the  coffee  and  a  roll.  This  declaration 
appeared  to  disturb  the  devotion  of  Monsieur  Comtois, 
who  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  a 
single  cup  of  the  odoriferous  liquid,  the  remainder  of 
which,  together  with  a  roll  and  the  sugar,  was  placed  on 
a  little  table,  while  the  two  scamps  carried  off  the  rest 
of  the  feast,  laughing  in  their  sleeves. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed,  when  Buvat  darted  toward 
the  little  table,  and  without  even  waiting  to  dip  one  into 
the  other,  ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  coffee  ;  then,  a  little 
comforted  by  that  repast,  insufficient  as  it  was,  he  began 
to  look  at  things  in  a  less  sinister  light. 

In  truth,  Buvat  was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  good 
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sense,  and  as  he  had  passed  the  preceding  evening  and 
night  and  entered  on  the  present  morning  without  inter¬ 
ference,  he  began  to  understand  that  though  for  some 
political  purpose  his  oppressors  had  deprived  him  of  his 
liberty,  they  were  far  from  wishing  to  shorten  his  days ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  bestowing  upon  him 
attentions  of  which  he  had  never  before  been  the  object,  — 
for  in  spite  of  himself,  Buvat  was  susceptible  to  the 
seductive  power  of  luxury,  which  insinuates  itself  through 
all  the  pores,  and  expands  the  heart.  He  had  seen  that 
the  dinner  of  the  day  before  was  better  than  his  ordinary 
dinner ;  that  the  bed  was  softer  than  his  ordinary  bed  ; 
that  the  coffee  he  had  just  drunk  possessed  an  aroma 
which  the  mixture  of  chiccory  took  away  from  his  ; 
and  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  elastic 
couches  and  stuffed  chairs  which  he  had  sat  upon  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  were  much  preferable  to  the  hair 
sofa  and  cane  chairs  of  his  own  establishment.  The  only 
thing,  then,  which  remained  to  trouble  him,  was  the  un¬ 
easiness  which  Bathilde  would  feel  at  his  not  returning. 
He  had  for  an  instant  the  idea,  not  daring  to  renew  the 
request  which  he  had  made  to  Dubois  the  day  before,  that 
he  might  send  some  message  to  his  ward,  of  imitating 
the  man  with  the  iron  mask,  who  had  thrown  a  silver 
plate  from  the  window  of  his  prison  to  the  shore,  by 
throwing  a  letter  from  his  balcony  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  Palais  Pmyal ;  but  he  knew  what  a  fatal  result  this 
infraction  of  the  wTill  of  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars  had  had 
for  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  he  feared  therefore  that 
he  might  increase,  by  an  act  of  that  kind,  the  rigors  of  his 
captivity,  which  at  present  seemed  to  him  tolerable. 

The  result  of  all  these  reflections  was  that  Buvat  got 
through  the  morning  with  much  less  agitation  than  he 
had  experienced  during  the  night  and  the  preceding  even- 
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ing.  Moreover,  his  stomach,  appeased  by  the  coffee  and 
the  roll,  imposed  on  him  only  that  slight  measure  of 
appetite  which  when  one  is  sure  of  a  good  dinner  is  but 
an  additional  source  of  pleasure.  Add  to  all  this  the  par¬ 
ticularly  cheerful  view  which  the  prisoner  had  from  his 
window,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  he  passed 
the  hours  till  one  o’clock  without  an  excess  of  grief  or 
of  ennui. 

Exactly  at  one  o’clock  the  door  opened,  and  the  tabia 
reappeared,  ready  laid,  and  brought,  as  on  the  day  before 
and  that  morning,  by  the  two  valets.  But  this  time  it  was 
neither  Monsieur  Bourguignon  nor  Monsieur  Comtois  who 
sat  down  to  it.  Buvat  declared  himself  perfectly  reas¬ 
sured  concerning  the  intentions  of  his  august  host ;  ha 
thanked  Messieurs  Comtois  and  Bourguignon  for  the  de¬ 
votion  of  which  each  in  turn  had  given  him  a  proof,  and 
begged  them  to  wait  upon  him  in  their  turn.  The  two 
servants  made  wry  faces,  but  obeyed. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  happy  disposition  in 
which  Buvat  now  was  became  more  beatific  under  the 
influence  of  a  good  dinner.  Buvat  ate  from  all  the  dishes, 
drank  of  all  the  wines,  and  at  last,  having  slowly  imbibed  a 
cup  of  coffee,  — a  luxury  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge 
only  on  Sundays,  —  and  having  swallowed  on  the  top  of 
the  Arabian  nectar  a  glass  of  Madame  Anfoux’s  liqueur, 
he  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
ecstasy. 

That  evening  the  supper  was  equally  successful  ;  but  as 
Buvat  abandoned  himself  rather  more  freely  than  at  din¬ 
ner  to  the  consumption  of  chambertin  and  sillery,  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of 
contentment  impossible  to  describe.  The  consequence 
was  that  when  the  valet-de-chambre  entered,  instead  of 
finding  him,  as  on  the  evening  before,  on  his  hands  and 
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knees,  with  his  head  under  the  bed,  he  found  him  seated 
in  a  comfortable  armchair,  his  feet  on  the  hobs,  his  head 
leaning  back,  his  eyes  winking,  while  he  sang  in  a  low 
tone  and  with  an  expression  of  infinite  tenderness  : 

“  Then  let  me  go. 

And  let  me  play, 

Beneath  the  hazel-tree.” 

These  were  obvious  indications  of  a  great  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  worthy  writer  since  the  evening  before. 
Moreover,  when  the  valet-de-chambre  offered  to  help  him 
to  undress,  Buvat,  who  found  a  slight  difficulty  in  express¬ 
ing  his  thoughts,  contented  himself  with  smiling  in  sign 
of  approbation  ;  then  he  extended  his  arms  to  have  his 
coat  taken  off,  and  then  his  legs  to  have  his  slippers  re¬ 
moved.  But  in  spite  of  his  state  of  exaltation,  it  is  only 
just  to  Buvat  to  say  that  his  natural  reserve  did  not  per¬ 
mit  a  more  complete  abandonment,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  found  himself  alone  that  he  laid  aside  the  rest  of  his 
garments. 

This  time,  contrary  to  what  he  had  done  the  night 
before,  he  stretched  himself  out  luxuriously  in  his  bed, 
fell  asleep  in  five  minutes,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  the 
Grand  Turk,  and  that,  like  King  Solomon,  he  had  three 
hundred  wives  and  five  hundred  concubines.  We  hasten 
to  sav  that  this  was  the  only  dream  of  a  somewhat  too 
lively  character  that  visited  the  modest  Buvat  in  the 
course  of  his  chaste  life. 

In  the  morning  Buvat  awoke  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  having 
only  one  trouble, — the  thought  of  Bathilde’s  anxiety  ; 
otherwise  he  was  perfectly  happy. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  breakfast  did  not 
lessen  his  good  spirits.  On  the  contrary,  being  informed 
that  he  might  write  to  Monsieur  the  Archbishop  of  Camhrai, 
he  asked  for  paper  and  ink,  which  were  brought  him,  took 
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from  his  pocket  his  penknife,  which  never  left  him,  cut 
his  pen  with  the  greatest  care,  and  began,  in  his  finest 
writing,  a  most  touching  request  that  if  his  captivity  was 
to  be  prolonged,  Bathilde  might  be  sent  for  or  at  least 
that  she  might  be  informed  that  except  his  liberty  he 
was  in  want  of  nothing,  thanks  to  tire  kindness  of  Mon¬ 
seigneur  the  prime  minister 

This  request,  to  the  caligraphy  of  which  Buvat  had  de¬ 
voted  no  little  care,  and  whose  capital  letters  represented 
different  plants,  trees,  or  animals,  occupied  the  worthy 
writer  from  breakfast  till  dinner.  On  sitting  down  to 
table,  he  gave  the  note  to  Bourguignon,  who  charged  himself 
with  carrying  it  to  the  prime  minister,  saying  that  Comtois 
would  wait  during  his  absence.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Bourguignon  returned,  and  informed  Buvat  that  Mon¬ 
seigneur  had  gone  out,  hut  that  in  his  absence  the  peti¬ 
tion  had  been  given  to  the  person  who  aided  him  in  his 
public  affairs,  and  that  person  had  requested  that  Monsieur 
Buvat  would  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  dinner,  but  hoped  that  Monsieur  would  not  in  any 
degree  hurry  himself,  since  he  who  made  the  request  was 
himself  at  dinner.  In  accordance  with  this  permission, 
Buvat  took  his  time,  feasted  on  the  best  cookery,  imbibed 
the  most  generous  wines,  sipped  his  coffee,  played  with 
his  glass  of  liqueur,  and  then  —  the  last  operation  com¬ 
pleted  —  declared  in  a  resolute  tone  that  he  was  ready  to 
appear  before  the  substitute  of  the  prime  minister. 

The  sentinel  had  received  orders  to  let  him  pass ;  and 
Buvat,  conducted  by  Bourguignon,  passed  proudly  by 
him.  Bor  some  time  they  followed  a  long  corridor,  then 
descended  a  staircase  ;  at  last  the  footman  opened  a  door 
and  announced  Monsieur  Buvat. 

Buvat  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  laboratory,  situated  on 
the  ground- floor,  in  the  presence  of  a  man  from  forty  to 
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forty-two  years  old,  who  was  entirely  unknown  to  him, 
and  who,  in  plain  costume,  was  performing  at  a  blazing 
furnace  some  chemical  experiment,  to  which  he  appeared 
to  attach  great  importance.  This  man,  seeing  Buvat,  raised 
his  head,  and  having  looked  at  him  curiously,  “Monsieur,” 
said  he,  “are  you  Jean  Buvat  1” 

“  At  your  service,  Monsieur,”  answered  Buvat,  bowing. 

“  The  request  which  you  have  just  sent  to  the  abbe  is 
your  handwriting  1  ” 

“  My  own,  Monsieur.” 

“You  have  a  very  elegant  handwriting,  Monsieur.” 

Buvat  bowed  with  a  proudly  modest  smile. 

“The  abbe,”  continued  the  unknown,  “has  informed 
me,  Monsieur,  of  the  services  which  you  have  rendered  us.” 

“  Monseigneur  is  too  good,”  murmured  Buvat ;  “  it  was 
not  worth  the  trouble.” 

“What!  not  worth  the  trouble1?  Indeed,  Monsieur 
Buvat,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  well  worth  the  trouble  ; 
and  to  prove  it,  if  you  have  any  favor  to  ask  from  the 
regent,  I  will  charge  myself  with  the  message.” 

“Monsieur,”  said  Buvat,  “since  you  are  so  good  as  to 
offer  to  interpret  my  sentiments  to  his  royal  Highness, 
have  the  kindness  to  request  him,  when  he  is  less 
pressed,  if  it  is  not  too  inconvenient,  to  pay  me  my 
arrears.” 

“  What !  your  arrears,  Monsieur  Buvat  %  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,  Monsieur,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  royal  library,  but  that  for  six  years  they 
have  told  us,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  that  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treasury.” 

“  And  what  is  the  whole  amount  of  your  arrears  1  ” 

“  Monsieur,  I  must  have  a  pen  and  ink  to  calculate 
exactly.” 
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“Oh,  but  something  near  the  mark;  calculate  from 
memory.” 

“  To  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  odd  francs,  besides 
the  fractions  in  sous  and  deniers.” 

“  And  you  wish  for  payment,  Monsieur  Buvat  1  ” 

“  I  do  not  deny  it,  Monsieur ;  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure.” 

“  And  is  this  all  you  ask  1  ” 

“All.” 

“  But  do  you  not  ask  anything  for  the  service  which 
you  have  just  rendered  France  1” 

“  Indeed,  Monsieur,  I  should  like  permission  to  inform 
my  ward  Bathilde,  who  must  be  very  anxious  by  reason 
of  my  absence,  that  she  may  be  easy  on  my  account,  and 
that  I  am  a  prisoner  at  the  Palais  Royal.  I  would  also 
ask  —  if  it  would  not  he  imposing  upon  your  kindness 
too  much  —  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  pay  me  a  little 
visit ;  but  if  this  second  request  is  indiscreet,  I  will  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  first.” 

“We  will  do  better  than  that,  Monsieur  Buvat.  The 
causes  for  which  you  were  retained  exist  no  more,  and  we 
are  going  to  set  you  at  liberty  ;  so  you  can  go  yourself  to 
carry  the  news  to  Bathilde.” 

“  What,  Monsieur,  what  !  ”  cried  Buvat ;  “  am  I,  then, 
no  longer  a  prisoner1?” 

“  You  can  go  when  you  like.” 

“  Monsieur,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant,  and  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  you  my  respects.” 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur  Buvat,  one  word  more.” 

“  Two,  Monsieur.” 

“I  repeat  to  you  that  France  is  under  obligations  to 
you,  which  she  will  acquit.  Write,  then,  to  the  regent; 
inform  him  of  what  is  due  to  you ;  show  him  your  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  you  have  a  particular  desire  for  anything, 
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say  so  boldly.  I  guarantee  that  he  will  grant  your 
request.” 

“  Monsieur,  you  are  too  good,  and  I  shall  not  fail.  I 
hope,  then,  that  out  of  the  first  money  which  comes  into 
the  treasury  —  ” 

“You  will  be  paid  ;  I  give  you  my  word.” 

“  Monsieur,  this  very  day  my  petition  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  regent.” 

“  And  to-morrow  you  will  be  paid.” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur,  what  goodness  !  ” 

“  Go,  Monsieur  Buvat,  go ;  your  ward  expects 
you.” 

“You  are  right,  Monsieur;  but  she  will  lose  nothing 
by  having  waited  for  me,  since  I  bring  her  such  good 
news.  Au  revoir ,  Monsieur.  Ah  !  pardon;  would  it  be 
an  indiscretion  to  ask  your  name  1  ” 

“  Monsieur  Philippe  !  ” 

“An  revoir,  Monsieur  Philippe  !  ” 

“Adieu,  Monsieur  Buvat.  One  moment;  I  must  give 
orders  that  they  are  to  allow  you  to  pass.” 

At  these  words  he  rang;  an  usher  appeared. 

“  Send  Ravanne.” 

The  usher  went  out ;  a  few  seconds  afterward  a  young 
officer  of  guards  entered. 

“  Ravanne,”  said  Monsieur  Philippe,  “  conduct  this 
gentleman  to  the  gate  of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  is  free 
to  go  where  he  wishes.” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur,”  answered  the  young  officer. 

A  cloud  passed  over  Buvat’s  eyes  ;  and  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  ask  who  it  was  that  was  called  “Monseigneur,” 
but  Ravanne  did  not  leave  him  time. 

“  Come,  Monsieur,”  said  he  ;  “I  await  you.” 

Buvat  looked  at  Monsieur  Philippe  and  the  page  with 
a  stupefied  air ;  but  the  latter,  not  understanding  Buvat  s 
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hesitation,  again  urged  him  to  start.  Buvat  obeyed,  draw¬ 
ing  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiping  his  forehead. 

At  the  door  the  sentinel  wished  to  stop  Buvat. 

“  By  the  order  of  his  royal  Highness  Monseigneur  the 
Regent,  Monsieur  is  free,”  said  Ravanne. 

The  soldier  presented  arms,  and  allowed  him  to  pass. 

Buvat  thought  he  should  faint ;  he  felt  his  legs  fail  him, 
and  leaned  against  a  wall. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Monsieur  1  ”  asked  his  guide. 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur,”  murmured  Buvat ;  “but  who  is  the 
person  to  whom  I  have  just  had  the  honor  of  speaking?” 

“  Monseigneur  the  Regent  in  person.” 

“  Not  possible  !  ” 

“  Not  only  possible,  but  true.” 

“  What !  it  was  the  regent  himself  who  promised  to  pay 
me  my  arrears  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  he  promised  you  ;  but  I  know  that 
the  person  who  gave  me  the  order  to  accompany  you  was 
the  regent.” 

“  But  he  told  me  his  name  was  Philippe.” 

“Well,  it  is,  —  Philippe  d’Orleans.” 

“  That  is  true,  Monsieur,  that  is  true  ;  Philippe  is  his 
Christian  name.  The  regent  is  a  brave  man,  and  when  I 
remember  that  there  are  scoundrels  who  conspire  against 
him,  —  against  a  man  who  has  promised  to  pay  me  my 
arrears,  —  why,  they  deserve  to  be  hanged,  all  of  them  ; 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  drawn  and  quartered,  burned 
alive.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Monsieur  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Ravanne,  laughing,  “I  have  no  opinion 
on  matters  of  such  importance.  We  are  at  the  gate  ;  I 
should  be  happy  to  accompany  you  farther,  but  Mon¬ 
seigneur  leaves  in  half  an  hour  for  the  Abbey  of  Chelles, 
and  as  he  has  some  orders  to  give  me  before  his  departure, 

I  am  —  to  my  great  regret  —  obliged  to  leave  you.” 
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“  All  the  regret  is  on  my  side,  Monsieur,”  said  Buvat, 
graciously,  and  answering  by  a  profound  bow  to  the  part¬ 
ing  nod  of  the  young  man,  who,  when  Buvat  raised  his 
head,  had  already  disappeared.  This  departure  left  Buvat 
entirely  free  in  his  movements ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
that  fact,  he  pursued  his  way  down  the  Place  des  Yictoires 
toward  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu,  round  the  corner  of 
which  he  turned  at  the  very  moment  when  D’Harmental 
ran  his  sword  through  the  body  of  Roquefinette.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  poor  Bathilde  —  who  was  far  from 
suspecting  what  was  taking  place  in  her  neighbor’s  room 
—  had  seen  her  guardian,  and  had  rushed  to  meet  him  on 
the  stairs,  where  Buvat  and  she  had  met  on  the  third  flight. 

“Oh,  little  father,  dear  little  father,”  cried  Bathilde, 
remounting  the  staircase  with  her  hand  on  Buvat’s  arm, 
and  stopping  to  embrace  him  at  every  step,  “  where  have 
you  been  1  What  has  happened  to  you  1  How  is  it  that 
we  have  uot  seen  you  since  Monday  1  What  uneasiness 
you  have  caused  us,  mon  Dieu !  But  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  must  have  occurred  !  ” 

“Yes,  most  extraordinary,”  answered  Buvat. 

“Ah,  mon  Dieu!  tell  me  about  it,  little  father.  In 
the  first  place,  where  do  you  come  from  1  ” 

“  From  the  Palais  Royal.” 

“  What !  from  the  Palais  Royal !  and  whose  guest  were 
you  at  the  Palais  Royal  1  ” 

“  The  regent’s.” 

“  You  the  regent’s  guest !  and  what  were  you  doing 
there  1  ” 

“  I  was  a  prisoner.” 

“  A  prisoner  !  you  1  ” 

“  A  State  prisoner.” 

“  And  why  were  you  a  prisoner  1  ” 

“  Because  I  have  saved  France.” 
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“Oh,  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  Little  father,  have  you 
lost  your  wits  1  ”  cried  Bathilde,  terrified. 

“  No  ;  but  there  has  been  enough  to  make  me  crazy,  if 
I  had  not  had  a  pretty  strong  head.” 

“  But,  I  beg  of  you,  explain  yourself !  ” 

“  You  must  know,  then,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  regent.” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  ” 

“  And  that  I  was  in  it.” 

“  You  1  ” 

“Yes,  I,  —  without  being  in  it,  that  is  to  say.  You 
know  that  Prince  de  Listhnay  i  ” 

“Weill” 

“  A  sham  prince,  my  child,  —  a  sham  prince  !  ” 

“  But  the  copies  which  you  made  for  him  1  ” 

“  Manifestoes,  proclamations,  incendiary  papers,  a  gen¬ 
eral  revolt,  Brittany,  Normandy,  the  States-General,  King 
of  Spain  ;  and  it  is  I  who  discovered  all  that.” 

“  You  1  ”  cried  Bathilde,  horrified. 

“  Yes,  I ;  and  the  regent  has  called  me  the  savior  of 
France,  —  me, — -and  is  going  to  pay  me  my  arrears.” 

“  My  father,  my  father,  you  talk  of  conspirators ;  do 
you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  1  ” 

“  First,  Monsieur  le  Due  du  Maine ;  fancy  that  miser¬ 
able  bastard  conspiring  against  a  man  like  Monseigneur 
the  Regent !  Then  a  Comte  de  Laval,  a  Marquis  de  Pom¬ 
padour,  a  Baron  de  Valef,  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  the 
Abbe  Brigaud,  —  that  abominable  Abbe  Brigaud!  Think 
of  my  having  copied  the  list  —  ” 

“  My  father,”  said  Bathilde,  shuddering  with  fear, —  “  my 

father,  among  all  those  names,  did  you  not  see  the  name _ 

the  name  —  of  the  —  Chevalier  —  Raoul  d’Harmental?” 

“That  I  did,”  cried  Buvat ;  “the  Chevalier  Raoul 
D’Harmentall  Why,  he  is  the  head  of  the  conspiracy! 
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But  the  regent  knows  them  all ;  this  very  evening  they 
will  all  he  arrested,  and  to-morrow  hung,  drawn,  quar¬ 
tered,  broken  on  the  wheel.” 

“  Oh,  miserable,  miserable  that  you  are  !  ”  cried  Ba- 
thilde,  wringing  her  hands  wildly ;  “you  have  killed  the 
man  whom  I  love  !  But  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  memory 
of  my  mother,  that  if  he  dies,  I  will  die  also  !  ” 

And  thinking  that  she  might  still  be  in  time  to  warn 
D’Harmental  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  Ba- 
thilde  left  Buvat  confounded,  darted  to  the  door,  flew 
down  the  staircase,  cleared  the  street  at  two  bounds, 
rushed  up  the  stairs  almost  without  touching  the  steps, 
and  breathless,  terrified,  dying,  hurled  herself  against  the 
door  of  D’Harmental’s  room,  which,  badly  closed  by 
the  chevalier,  yielded  before  her,  exposing  to  her  view 
the  body  of  the  captain  stretched  on  the  floor,  and 
swimming  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

At  this  sight,  so  widely  different  from  what  she  expected, 
Bathilde,  not  thinking  that  she  might  perhaps  be  com¬ 
promising  her  lover,  sprang  toward  the  door,  calling  for 
help;  but  on  reaching  the  threshold,  either  because  her 
strength  failed  her  or  because  her  foot  slipped  in  the 
blood,  she  fell  backward  with  a  terrible  cry. 

On  hearing  that  cry,  the  neighbors  hastened  thither, 
and  found  that  Bathilde  had  fainted ;  her  head  had 
struck  against  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  she  was  badly 
wounded.  They  carried  her  to  Madame  Denis’s  room, 
and  the  good  woman  hastened  to  offer  her  hospitality. 

As  to  Captain  Roquefinette,  as  he  had  torn  off,  to  light 
his  pipe,  the  address  of  the  letter  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  as  there  was  no  other  paper  on  his  person 
indicating  his  name  or  residence,  they  carried  his  body  to 
the  Morgue,  where,  three  days  afterward,  it  was  recognized 
by  La  Normande. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

GOD  DISPOSES. 

D’Harmental,  as  we  have  seen,  had  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
feeling  that  be  had  not  an  instant  to  lose  in  bringing 
about  the  changes  which  the  death  of  Captain  Roque- 
finette  rendered  necessary  in  his  hazardous  enterprise. 
In  the  hope  of  recognizing  by  some  sign  the  individuals 
who  were  designed  to  play  the  part  of  assistants  in  this 
great  drama,  he  followed  the  boulevards  as  far  as  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  and  having  arrived  there,  turned  to 
the  left,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  horse-market.  It 
was  there,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
sham  peasants  enlisted  by  Roquefinette  waited  the  orders 
of  their  chief. 

But  as  the  unfortunate  captain  had  said,  there  was  no 
special  token  which  could  designate  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  those  mysterious  men,  dressed  as  they  were  like 
all  the  rest,  and  scarcely  known  even  to  one  another. 
D’Harmental  therefore  sought  vainly ;  all  the  faces  were 
unknown  to  him ;  buyers  and  sellers  appeared  equally  in¬ 
different  to  everything  except  the  bargains  which  they 
were  concluding.  Twice  or  thrice,  having  approached 
persons  whom  he  fancied  he  recognized  as  pretended  bar¬ 
gainers,  he  went  away  without  even  speaking  to  them,  so 
great  was  the  probability  that  among  the  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  individuals  who  were  on  the  ground,  he  would  make 
some  mistake  which  might  be  not  only  useless,  but  even 
dangerous. 
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The  situation  was  pitiable.  D’Harmental  unquestion¬ 
ably  had  there,  ready  to  his  hand,  all  the  means  necessary 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  purpose ;  but  in 
killing  the  captain,  he  had  broken  with  his  own  hand  the 
thread  which  should  have  served  him  as  a  clew  to  them, 
and  the  connecting  link  broken,  the  whole  chain  had 
become  useless. 

D’Harmental  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  came,  and  wan¬ 
dered  to  and  fro  from  end  to  end  of  the  market,  still 
hoping  that  some  unforeseen  event  would  get  him  out  of 
his  difficulty.  But  time  went  on  ;  the  market  presented 
the  same  aspect ;  no  one  spoke  to  him  ;  and  two  peasants, 
to  whom  in  his  despair  he  had  addressed  a  few  ambiguous 
words,  had  opened  their  eyes  and  mouths  in  such  pro¬ 
found  astonishment  that  he  had  instantly  broken  ofi’  the 
conversation,  convinced  that  he  was  mistaken. 

Five  o’clock  struck.  At  eight  or  nine  the  regent  would 
return  from  Chelles.  There  was  therefore  no  time  to  be 
lost,  particularly  as  this  ambuscade  was  the  last  resource 
for  the  conspirators,  who  might  be  arrested  at  any  moment, 
and  who  staked  their  remaining  hopes  on  this  last  throw. 
D’Harmental  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  He  had  claimed  for  himself  the  honor 
of  the  enterprise  ;  on  him  therefore  rested  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  that  responsibility  was  terrible.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  found  himself  in  one  of  those  situations 
where  courage  is  useless,  where  human  will  shatters  itself 
against  an  impossibility,  and  where  the  last  chance  is  to 
confess  one’s  weakness,  and  ask  aid  from  those  who  expect 
it  of  us.  But  D’Hannental  was  a  man  of  determination  ; 
his  resolution  was  soon  formed.  He  took  a  last  turn 
round  the  market  to  see  if  some  conspirator  would  not 
betray  himself  by  his  impatience  ;  but  seeing  that  all 
faces  retained  their  expression  of  unconcern,  he  put  his 
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horse  to  a  gallop,  rode  down  the  boulevards,  gained  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  dismounted  at  No.  15,  went  up 
the  staircase,  opened  the  door  of  a  little  room,  and  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Madame  du  Maine,  Laval,  Yalef, 
Pompadour,  Malezieux,  and  Brigaud.  They  all  uttered 
cries  of  astonishment  on  seeing  him. 

D’Harmental  related  everything,  —  the  demands  of 
Roquefinette,  the  discussion  which  had  followed,  the  duel 
which  had  terminated  that  discussion.  He  opened  his 
cloak  and  showed  his  shirt  saturated  with  blood  ;  then  he 
passed  to  the  hopes  which  he  had  entertained  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  sham  peasants,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head  in  place  of  the  captain.  He  described  the  failure  of 
his  hopes  and  his  futile  investigations  in  the  horse-market, 
and  wound  up  by  an  appeal  to  Laval,  Pompadour,  and 
Yalef,  who  answered  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  the 
chevalier  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  to  obey  his  orders. 

Nothing  was  lost,  then.  Four  resolute  men,  acting  on 
their  own  account,  were  well  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hired 
vagabonds,  who  were  not  influenced  by  any  motive  be¬ 
yond  that  of  gaining  each  some  hundred  louis.  The  horses 
were  ready  in  the  stable ;  every  one  had  come  armed. 
D’Avranches  had  not  yet  gone,  so  that  the  little  troop  was 
re-enforced  by  another  devoted  man.  They  sent  for  masks 
of  black  velvet,  so  as  to  hide  from  the  regent  as  long  as 
possible  the  faces  of  his  abductors,  left  with  Madame  du 
Maine  Malezieux  and  Brigaud,  who  were  naturally  ex¬ 
cluded  from  such  an  expedition,  —  the  former  by  his 
advanced  age,  and  the  latter  by  his  profession,  —  ap¬ 
pointed  a  rendezvous  at  St.  Mande,  and  went  away,  each 
one  separately,  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicions.  An  hour 
afterward  the  five  friends  were  reunited,  and  ambushed  on 
the  road  to  Chelles,  between  Vincennes  and  Nogent-sur- 
Marne. 
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Half-past  six  struck  on  the  chateau  clock. 

D’Avranches  had  been  in  search  of  information.  The 
regent  had  passed  at  about  half-past  three.  He  had  neither 
guards  nor  suite  ;  he  was  in  a  carriage  with  four  horses, 
managed  by  two  jockeys,  and  was  preceded  by  a  single 
outrider.  There  was  therefore  no  resistance  to  be  feared. 
On  arresting  the  prince,  they  would  turn  his  course  toward 
Charenton,  where  the  post-master  was,  as  we  have  said, 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  Madame  du  Maine ;  they  would 
take  him  into  the  courtyard,  whose  door  would  close 
upon  him,  and  would  force  him  to  enter  a  travelling- 
carriage,  which  would  be  waiting  with  the  postilion  in 
his  saddle.  D’Harmental  and  Yalef  would  seat  them¬ 
selves  by  him  ;  they  would  start  off  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  they 
would  cross  the  Marne  at  Alfort,  the  Seine  at  Villeneuve- 
St.-Georges,  reach  Grand-Vaux,  then  Monthery,  and  find 
themselves  on  the  road  to  Spain.  If  at  any  of  the  stations 
where  they  changed  horses  the  regent  endeavored  to  call 
out,  D’Harmental  and  Yalef  would  threaten  him  ;  and  if 
he  called  out  in  spite  of  the  menaces,  they  had  that  famous 
passport  to  prove  that  he  who  claimed  assistance  was  not 
the  prince,  but  only  a  madman  who  thought  himself  the 
regent,  and  whom  they  were  conducting  to  his  family, 
who  lived  at  Saragossa.  All  this  w'as  a  little  dangerous,  it 
is  true ;  but  as  is  well  known,  these  are  the  very  enter¬ 
prises  which  succeed,  the  more  easily  because  those  against 
whom  they  are  directed  are  not  on  guard  against  them. 

Seven  o’clock,  eight  o’clock,  struck  successively.  D’Har¬ 
mental  and  his  companions  saw  with  pleasure  the  night 
approaching,  and  the  darkness  falling  more  and  more  dense 
and  black  around  them  ;  two  or  three  passing  carriages, 
either  of  the  post  or  of  private  owners,  had  already  roused 
their  expectations,  and  had  put  them  on  the  alert  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  real  attack.  At  half-past  eight  the  night  was 
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pitch-dark,  and  a  sort  of  natural  fear,  which  the  conspira¬ 
tors  had  felt  at  first,  began  to  change  into  impatience. 

At  nine  o’clock  they  thought  they  could  distinguish 
sounds.  D’Avranches  lay  down,  with  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  distinctly  heard  the  rolling  of  a  carriage. 
At  that  instant  they  saw,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  paces,  near  a  turn  in  the  road,  a  point  of  light  like  a 
star.  The  conspirators  trembled  with  excitement ;  it  was 
evidently  tire  outrider  with  his  torch.  There  was  soon 
no  doubt ;  they  saw  the  carriage  with  its  two  lanterns. 
D’Harmental,  Pompadour,  Yalef,  and  Laval  grasped  one 
another’s  hands,  put  on  their  masks,  and  each  one  took 
the  place  assigned  to  him. 

The  carriage  advanced  rapidly  ;  it  was  really  that  of  the 
duke.  By  the  light  of  the  torch  which  he  carried,  they 
could  distinguish  the  red  dress  of  the  outrider,  some  five 
and  twenty  paces  before  the  horses.  The  road  was  silent 
and  deserted ;  everything  seemed  to  favor  the  conspira¬ 
tors.  D’Harmental  threw  a  last  glance  on  his  companions. 
D’Avranches  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  pretending  to 
be  drunk  ;  Laval  and  Pompadour  were  at  the  sides  of  the 
path  3  and  opposite  him  was  Yalef,  who  was  cocking  his 
pistols.  As  to  the  outrider,  the  two  jockeys,  and  the 
prince,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  all  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fect  security,  and  would  fall  quietly  into  the  trap. 

The  carriage  drew  near  ;  already  the  outrider  had  passed 
D’Harmental  and  Valef.  Suddenly  he  struck  against 
D’Avranches,  who  sprang  up,  seized  the  bridle,  snatched 
the  torch  from  his  hand,  and  extinguished  it.  At  this 
sight  the  jockeys  tried  to  turn  the  carriage,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Pompadour  and  Laval  sprang  upon  them,  pistol  in 
hand,  while  D’Harmental  and  Valef  presented  themselves 
at  the  two  doors,  extinguished  the  lanterns,  and  intimated 
to  the  prince  that  if  he  did  not  make  any  resistance,  his 
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life  would  be  spared,  but  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  de¬ 
fended  himself  or  cried  out,  they  were  determined  to 
proceed  to  extremities. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  D’Harmental  and  Yalef, 
who  knew  the  courage  of  the  regent,  the  prince  said  only, 
“  Well,  gentlemen,  do  not  harm  me.  I  will  go  wherever 
you  wish.” 

D’Harmental  and  Valef  threw  a  glance  along  the  road, 
they  saw  Pompadour  and  D’Avranches  leading  into  the 
depth  of  the  wood  the  outrider,  the  two  jockeys,  the  out¬ 
rider’s  horse,  and  two  of  the  carriage  horses,  which  they 
had  unharnessed.  The  chevalier  sprang  from  his  horse 
and  mounted  that  of  the  first  postilion ;  Laval  and  Yalef 
placed  themselves  at  the  doors ;  the  carriage  set  off  at  a 
gallop,  and  taking  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  began  to  roll, 
without  noise  and  without  light,  in  the  direction  of  Cha- 
renton.  All  the  arrangements  had  been  so  well  made 
that  the  seizure  had  not  occupied  more  than  five  minutes ; 
no  resistance  had  been  made,  and  not  a  cry  had  been 
uttered.  Most  assuredly,  this  time  fortune  was  on  the 
side  of  the  conspirators. 

But  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  cross-road,  D’Har- 
mental  encountered  a  first  obstacle  :  the  barrier,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  was  closed,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  take  another  road.  The  chevalier 
turned  his  horses,  took  a  lateral  alley,  and  the  journey,  in¬ 
terrupted  for  an  instant,  was  resumed  at  an  increased  speed. 

The  new  route  which  the  chevalier  had  taken  led  him 
to  a  place  where  several  roads  met  in  an  open  square. 
One  of  the  roads  led  straight  to  Charenton.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose,  and  in  any  event  he  must  cross  this 
square.  For  an  instant  he  thought  he  distinguished  men 
in  the  darkness  before  him  ;  but  this  vision  disappeared 
like  a  mist,  and.  the  carriage  continued  its  progress  with- 
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out  interruption.  On  approaching  the  square,  D’Harmen- 
tal  fancied  he  heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  a  sort  of 
ringing  of  iron,  as  when  sabres  are  drawn  from  their 
sheaths  ;  but  taking  it  either  for  the  wind  among  the 
leaves  or  for  some  other  noise  for  which  he  need  not 
stop,  he  continued  with  the  same  swiftness,  the  same 
silence,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  same  darkness. 

But  on  arriving  at  the  square  made  by  the  junction  of 
the  several  roads,  D’ Harm ental  saw  something  strange, — 
a  sort  of  wall  closing  all  the  roads  that  centred  there  ; 
it  was  evident  that  something  unexpected  was  taking 
place.  D’Harmental  stopped  the  carriage,  and  wished  to 
go  back  on  the  road  by  which  he  had  come  ;  but  a  similar 
wall  had  closed  behind  him.  At  that  instant  he  heard  the 
voices  of  Laval  and  Valef  crying,  “  We  are  surrounded  ! 
Save  yourself!”  And  both  left  the  doors,  leaped  their 
horses  over  the  ditch,  darted  into  the  forest,  and  disap¬ 
peared  among  the  trees. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  D’Harmental,  who  was 
mounted  on  the  postilion’s  horse,  to  follow  his  com¬ 
panions.  Unable  to  escape  the  living  wall  which  he  re¬ 
cognized  as  formed  by  a  body  of  musketeers,  he  tried  to 
break  through  it,  and  with  his  head  lowered,  and  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  spurred  his  horse  up  the  nearest  road,  with¬ 
out  considering  whether  it  was  the  right  one.  He  had 
scarcely  gone  ten  steps,  however,  when  a  musket-ball  en¬ 
tered  the  head  of  his  horse,  which  fell,  entangling  D’Har- 
mental’s  leg.  Instantly  eight  or  ten  cavaliers  leaped  from 
their  horses  and  sprang  upon  him.  He  fired  one  pistol  at 
random,  and  put  the  other  to  his  head,  to  blow  out  his 
brains ;  but  he  had  not  time,  for  two  musketeers  seized 
him  by  the  arms,  and  four  others  dragged  him  from 
beneath  the  horse.  The  pretended  prince  descended  from 
the  carriage,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  valet  in  disguise; 
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they  placed  D’Harmental  with  two  officers  inside  the 
carriage,  and  harnessed  another  horse  in  the  place  of  the 
one  which  had  been  shot.  The  carriage  once  more  moved 
forward,  taking  a  new  direction,  and  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  musketeers.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward 
it  rolled  over  a  drawbridge;  a  heavy  door  grated  upon  its 
hinges ;  and  D’Harmental  passed  under  a  sombre  and 
vaulted  gateway,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  an  officer  in 
the  uniform  of  a  colonel  was  waiting  for  him.  It  was 
Monsieur  de  Launay,  the  governor  of  the  Bastille. 

If  our  readers  desire  to  know  how  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  they  must  recall  the  conversation  between 
Dubois  and  La  Fillon.  That  companion  of  the  prime 
minister,  it  will  be  remembered,  suspected  Boquefinette 
of  being  concerned  in  some  unlawful  enterprise,  and  had 
denounced  him  on  condition  of  his  life  being  spared.  A 
few  days  afterward  D’Harmental  had  come  to  her  house, 
and  she  had  recognized  him  as  the  young  nobleman  who 
had  held  the  former  conference  with  Roquefinette.  She 
had  consequently  mounted  the  stairs  behind  him,  and 
going  into  the  next  room,  had  heard  everything  through  a 
hole  bored  in  the  partition. 

What  she  had  heard  was  the  project  for  carrying  off  the 
regent  on  his  return  from  Chelles.  Dubois  had  been  in¬ 
formed  the  same  evening,  and  in  order  to  take  the  con¬ 
spirators  in  the  act,  had  put  a  suit  of  the  regent’s  clothes 
on  Monsieur  Bourguignon,  and  having  surrounded  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes  with  a  regiment  of  Gray  Musketeers, 
besides  light-horse  and  dragoons,  had  produced  the  result 
we  have  just  related.  The  head  of  the  plot  had  been 
taken  in  the  act ;  and  as  the  prime  minister  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  other  conspirators,  there  was  little  chance 
remaining  for  them  of  escape  from  the  meshes  of  the  vast 
net  which  was  hourly  closing  around  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  PRIME  MINISTER’S  MEMORY. 

When  Bathilde  reopened  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  in 
Mademoiselle  Emilie’s  room.  Mirza  was  lying  on  the  end 
of  the  bed ;  the  two  sisters  were  near  her  ;  and  Buvat, 
overcome  by  grief,  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  his  head  bowed, 
and  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees. 

At  first  all  her  thoughts  were  confused,  and  her  sensa¬ 
tion  was  one  of  bodily  pain.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her 
head  ;  the  wound  was  behind  the  temple.  A  doctor,  who 
had  been  called  in,  had  arranged  the  first  dressing,  and 
left  orders  that  he  was  to  be  sent  for  if  fever  declared 
itself. 

Astonished  to  find  herself,  on  waking  from  a  sleep 
which  had  appeared  to  her  heavy  and  painful,  in  bed  in 
a  strange  room,  the  young  girl  turned  an  inquiring  glance 
on  each  person  present ;  but  Emilie  and  Athenais  shunned 
her  eyes,  and  Buvat  heaved  a  mournful  sigh.  Mirza  alone 
stretched  out  her  little  head  for  a  caress.  Unluckily  for 
the  coaxing  little  creature,  Bathilde  began  to  recover  her 
memory  ;  the  veil  which  was  drawn  before  the  late  events 
rose  little  by  little,  and  soon  she  began  to  connect  the 
broken  threads  which  would  aid  her  to  trace  anew  the 
course  of  past  occurrences.  She  recalled  the  return  of 
Buvat ;  what  he  had  told  her  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  the 
danger  to  which  D’Harmeutal  was  exposed  in  consequence 
of  the  revelation  which  Buvat  had  made.  Then  she 
remembered  her  hope  of  being  in  time  to  save  him,  and 
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with  what  speed  she  had  crossed  the  street  and  mounted 
the  staircase  ;  lastly,  her  entry  into  Raoul’s  room  returned 
to  her  memory,  and  uttering  a  new  cry  of  terror,  as  if  she 
found  herself  again  before  the  corpse  of  Roquefinette, 
“And  he,”  she  cried,  “what  has  become  of  him'!” 

No  one  answered,  for  neither  of  the  three  persons  who 
were  in  the  room  knew  what  reply  to  give ;  but  Buvat, 
choking  with  tears,  rose  and  went  toward  the  door.  Ba- 
thilde  understood  the  grief  and  remorse  expressed  in  that 
silent  withdrawal ;  she  stopped  Buvat  by  a  look,  and 
extending  her  arms  toward  him,  “  Little  father,”  said  she, 
“  do  you  no  longer  love  your  poor  Bathilde  1  ” 

“  I  no  longer  love  you,  my  darling  child  !  ”  cried  Buvat, 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  kissing  her  hand,  “  l  love  you  ho 
longer  !  My  God  !  it  will  be  you  who  will  not  love  me 
now ;  and  you  will  be  right,  for  I  am  a  curse  to  you.  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  that  young  man  lo-ved  you,  and 
ought  to  have  risked  all,  suffered  all,  rather  than  — -  But 
you  told  me  nothing,  you  had  no  confidence  in  me,  and 
I,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  only  made  blun¬ 
ders.  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am  !  how  can  you  ever  forgive 
me  1  And  if  you  do  not  forgive  me,  how  shall  I  live  1  ” 

“  Little  father,”  cried  Bathilde,  “  little  father,  try  at 
least  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  him,  I  implore 
you.” 

“Well,  my  child,  well;  I  will  inquire.  Will  not  you 
forgive  me  if  I  bring  you  good  news  1  If  the  news  is 
bad  you  will  hate  me  even  more,  —  that  will  be  but  just ; 
but  you  will  not  die,  Bathilde  ?” 

“  Go,  go  !  ”  said  Bathilde,  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  giving  him  a  kiss  in  which  fifteen  years  of 
gratitude  struggled  with  one  day  of  pain.  “  Go  ;  my  life 
is  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  only  can  decide  whether  I 
shall  live  or  die.” 
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Buvat  understood  nothing  of  all  this  hut  the  kiss  which 
he  had  received.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  Bathilde  was 
very  much  offended  with  him  she  would  not  have  kissed 
him  ;  and  half  consoled,  he  took  his  hat  and  cane,  and 
having  inquired  of  Madame  Denis  how  the  chevalier  had 
been  dressed,  he  set  out 'on  his  search  in  the  direction 
which  D’Harmental  had  taken. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  detective  so  simple  as  Buvat 
to  trace  Raoul’s  progress ;  he  learned  from  a  neighbor  that 
he  had  been  seen  to  spring  upon  a  gray  horse  which  had 
remained  some  half-hour  fastened  to  the  shutter,  and  that 
he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Gros-Chenet.  A 
grocer,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Jeuneurs, 
remembered  having  seen  a  cavalier  whose  person  and  horse 
agreed  perfectly  with  the  description  given  by  Buvat  pass 
by  at  full  gallop  ;  and,  lastly,  a  fruit-woman,  who  kept  a 
little  shop  at  the  corner  of  the  boulevards,  swore  posi¬ 
tively  that  she  had  seen  the  man,  and  that  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared  by  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  But  from  this  point  all 
the  information  was  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  uncertain  ; 
so  that  after  two  hours  of  useless  inquiry  Buvat  returned 
to  Madame  Denis’s  house  without  any  more  definite 
information  to  give  Bathilde  than  that,  wherever  D’Har¬ 
mental  might  have  gone,  he  had  passed  along  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Bonne- Nouvelle. 

Buvat  found  his  ward  much  agitated.  During  his 
absence  she  had  grown  rapidly  worse,  and  the  crisis  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  doctor  was  fast  approaching.  Bathilde’s  eyes 
were  burning  ;  her  skin  seemed  to  glow ;  her  utterances 
were  nervously  brief.  Madame  Denis  had  just  sent  for 
the  doctor. 

The  poor  woman  was  not  without  her  own  anxieties  ; 
for  some  time  she  had  suspected  that  the  Abbe  Brigaud 
was  involved  in  some  plot,  and  what  she  had  just  learned — 
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that  D’Harmental  was  not  a  poor  student,  hut  a  handsome 
colonel  —  confirmed  her  conjectures,  since  it  was  Brigand 
who  had  introduced  him  to  her.  This  similarity  between 
her  own  situation  and  that  of  the  patient  had  not  a  little 
contributed  to  soften  her  heart,  always  kind,  toward 
Bathilde.  She  listened,  then,  with  eagerness  to  the  little 
information  wBicli  Buvat  had  been  able  to  collect  for  the 
sufferer,  and  as  it  was  far  from  being  sufficiently  positive 
to  calm  the  patient,  she  promised,  if  she  heard  anything 
herself,  to  report  it  at  once. 

In  the  mean  time  the  doctor  arrived.  Great  as  was  his 
command  over  himself,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  thought 
Bathilde’s  condition  serious.  He  bled  her  abundantly, 
ordered  refreshing  drinks,  and  advised  that  some  one 
should  watch  at  the  bedside.  Emilie  and  Athenais,  who, 
aside  from  their  little  absurdities,  were  at  heart  excellent 
girls,  declared  directly  that  that  was  their  business,  and 
that  they  would  pass  the  night  with  Bathilde  alternately. 
Emilie,  as  the  elder,  claimed  the  first  watch,  which  was 
accorded  to  her  without  contest.  As  to  Buvat,  since  he 
could  not  remain  in  the  chamber,  and  besides,  his  stifled 
sighs  and  heavy  groans  could  only  disturb  the  patient, 
they  begged  him  to  return  home,  which  he  consented 
to  do  only  when  Bathilde  herself  had  entreated  him. 

The  bleeding  had  somewhat  calmed  Bathilde,  and  she 
seemed  to  feel  better.  Madame  Denis  had  left  the  room  ; 
Mademoiselle  Athenais  also  had  retired ;  Monsieur  Boni¬ 
face,  after  returning  from  the  Morgue,  where  he  had  been 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  body  of  Roquefinette,  had  gone  up  to 
his  own  room  ;  and  Emilie  watched  by  the  fireplace,  and 
read  a  little  book  which  she  took  from  her  pocket.  Some 
one  knocked  on  the  street-door  twice,  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  a  degree  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  him  who 
sought  admission.  Bathilde  started,  and  raised  herself  on 
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her  elbow.  Emilie  hurried  her  book  into  her  pocket,  and 
having  heard  Bathilde’s  movement,  hastened  to  the  bed. 
Then  could  be  heard  the  opening  and  shutting  of  two  or 
three  doors  ;  and  before  Emilie  had  time  to  say,  “  That 
is  not  the  voice  of  Monsieur  Raoul,  it  is  the  Abbe  Bri¬ 
gaud,”  Bathilde  had  fallen  back  on  her  pillow. 

An  instant  afterward  Madame  Denis  half  opened  the 
door,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  called  Emilie,  who  went 
out,  leaving  Bathilde  alone. 

Suddenly  Bathilde  was  startled  ;  the  abbe  was  in  the 
room  next  to  hers,  and  she  thought  that  she  heard  him  pro¬ 
nounce  Raoul’s  name.  She  now  remembered  having  sev¬ 
eral  times  seen  the  abbe  at  D’Harmental’s  rooms  ;  she  knew 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Madame 
du  Maine.  She  thought,  then,  that  the  abbe  must  bring 
news  of  him.  Her  first  idea  was  to  slip  from  the  bed, 
put  on  a  dressing-gown,  and  go  and  ask  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  but  she  considered  that  if  the  news  was  bad, 
they  would  not  tell  it,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
overhear  the  conversation,  which  seemed  to  be  animated. 
Consequently  she  pressed  her  ear  to  the  panel,  and  listened 
as  if  all  her  life  were  concentrated  in  the  one  sense  of 
hearing. 

Brigaud  was  relating  to  Madame  Denis  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Valef  had  made  his  way  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  given  warning  to  Madame  du  Maine  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  Madame  du  Maine  had  imme¬ 
diately  freed  the  conspirators  from  their  oaths,  advised 
Maiezieux  and  Brigaud  to  save  themselves,  and  retired 
to  the  Arsenal.  Brigaud  came  therefore  to  bid  adieu  to 
Madame  Denis  ;  he  was  going  to  attempt  to  reach  Spain 
in  the  disguise  of  a  pedler.  In  the  midst  of  his  recital,  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  exclamations  of  poor  Madame  Denis  and 
of  Mademoiselle  Athena'is  and  Emilie,  the  abbe  thought 
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that  he  heard  a  cry  in  the  next  room,  just  at  the  time 
when  lie  was  relating  D’Harmental’s  catastrophe ;  but  as 
no  one  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  cry,  and  as  he  was 
not  aware  that  Bathilde  was  in  that  room,  he  had  attached 
no  importance  to  this  noise,  regarding  the  nature  of  which 
he  might  easily  have  been  mistaken.  Moreover,  Boniface, 
summoned  in  his  turn,  had  entered  at  the  moment,  and 
as  the  abbe  had  a  particular  fancy  for  Boniface,  his 
entrance  had  naturally  turned  Brigaud’s  thoughts  into 
a  different  channel. 

Still,  this  was  not  the  time  for  long  leave-takings ; 
Brigaud  desired  that  daylight  should  find  him  as  far  as 
possible  from  Paris.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  the  Denis 
family,  and  set  out  with  Boniface,  who  declared  that  he 
would  accompany  his  friend  Brigaud  as  far  as  the  barrier. 

As  they  opened  the  staircase-door  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  portress,  who  appeared  to  be  opposing  the  passage  of 
some  one ;  they  descended  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
discussion,  and  found  Bathilde,  with  streaming  hair,  naked 
feet,  and  wrapped  in  a  long  white  robe,  standing  on  the 
staircase,  and  endeavoring  to  go  out  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  portress.  The  poor  girl  had  heard  everything ;  her 
fever  had  changed  into  delirium.  She  would  join  Raoul ; 
she  would  see  him  again ;  she  would  die  with  him. 

The  three  women  took  her  in  their  arms.  For  a  min¬ 
ute  she  struggled  against  them,  murmuring  incoherent 
words ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  fever,  while  her 
limbs  trembled,  and  her  teeth  chattered.  But  soon  her 
strength  failed  her;  her  head  sank  back;  and  calling  on 
the  name  of  Raoul,  she  fainted  a  second  time. 

They  sent  once  more  for  the  doctor.  What  he  had 
feared  was  now  no  longer  doubtful,  —  brain  fever  had 
declared  itself.  At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  ;  it 
was  Buvat,  whom  Brigaud  and  Boniface  had  found  warn 
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dering  to  and  fro  before  the  house  like  a  ghost,  and  who, 
not  able  to  contend  any  longer  with  his  anxiety,  had  come 
to  beg  for  a  seat  in  some  corner,  he  did  not  care  where, 
so  long  as  from  time  to  time  he  had  news  of  Bathilde. 
The  poor  family  were  too  sad  themselves  not  to  feel  for 
the  grief  of  others.  Madame  signed  to  Buvat  to  seat 
himself  in  a  corner,  and  retired  into  her  own  room  with 
Athenais,  leaving  Ehnilie  once  more  with  the  sufferer. 

About  daybreak  Boniface  returned.  He  had  gone  with 
Brigaud  as  far  as  the  Barriere  d’Enfer,  where  the  abbe 
had  left  him,  hoping  —  thanks  to  his  good  steed,  and  to 
his  disguise  —  to  reach  the  Spanish  frontier. 

Bathilde’s  delirium  continued.  All  night  she  talked 
of  Raoul ;  she  often  mentioned  Buvat’s  name,  and  always 
accused  him  of  having  killed  her  lover.  Buvat  heard  it, 
and  without  daring  to  defend  himself,  to  reply,  or  even 
to  groan,  had  silently  burst  into  tears,  seeking  in  his  mind 
how  to  repair  the  evil  he  had  wrought.  At  last,  as  day 
was  breaking  he  seemed  to  have  formed  a  decided  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  approached  the  bed,  kissed  the  feverish  hand 
of  Bathilde,  who  looked  at  him  without  recognizing  him, 
and  went  out. 

Buvat  had,  in  fact,  determined  on  a  bold  course.  It 
was  to  go  himself  to  Dubois,  tell  him  everything,  and  ask 
as  his  recompense,  not  the  payment  of  his  arrears,  not 
advancement  at  the  library,  but  pardon  for  D’Harmental. 
It  was  the  least  that  could  be  accorded  to  the  man  whom 
the  regent  himself  had  called  the  savior  of  France.  Buvat 
did  not  doubt  that  he  should  soon  return  bearing  good 
news,  and  that  the  good  news  would  restore  Bathilde  to 
health. 

Consequently  Buvat  went  home  to  repair  the  disorder 
of  his  dress,  which  had  been  disarranged  by  the  events  of 
the  day  and  the  emotions  of  the  night ;  and,  moreover,  he 
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did  not  dare  to  present  himself  at  the  minister’s  house 
so  early,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him.  His  toilet  finished,  as 
it  was  still  only  nine  o’clock,  he  visited  for  a  few  minutes 
Bathilde’s  room  ;  it  was  that  which  the  young  girl  had 
left  the  day  before.  Buvat  sat  down  in  the  chair  which 
she  had  occupied,  touched  the  articles  which  she  liked  to 
touch,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  crucifix  which  she  kissed 
each  night ;  one  would  have  thought  him  a  lover  following 
the  steps  of  his  mistress. 

Ten  o’clock  struck  ;  it  was  the  hour  at  which  Buvat 
had  often  before  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  fear 
of  being  importunate  gave  place  to  the  hope  of  being 
received  as  he  had  always  been.  He  took  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  called  at  Madame  Denis’s  to  ask  how  Bathilde 
had  been  during  his  absence ;  he  found  that  she  had  never 
ceased  to  call  for  Raoul.  The  doctor  had  bled  her  for  the 
third  time.  Buvat  raised  his  eyes  as  if  to  call  Heaven  to 
witness  that  he  was  about  to  do  all  that  he  possibly  could 
do  to  bring  prompt  relief  to  the  sorrows  of  his  ward, 
heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  set  out  for  the  Palais 
Royal. 

The  moment  was  badly  chosen.  Dubois,  who  had  been 
constantly  on  his  feet  for  four  or  five  days,  suffered  hor¬ 
ribly  from  the  malady  which  wras  to  cause  his  death  in 
a  few  months ;  moreover,  he  was  beyond  measure  annoyed 
that  only  D’Harmental  had  been  taken,  and  had  just  given 
orders  to  Leblanc  and  D’Argenson  to  press  on  the  trial 
with  all  possible  speed,  when  his  valet-de-chambre,  who 
was  accustomed  to  see  the  worthy  writer  arrive  every 
morning,  announced  Monsieur  Buvat. 

“  And  who  the  devil  is  Monsieur  Buvat  1  ” 

“  It  is  I,  Monseigneur,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  venturing 
to  slip  between  the  valet  and  the  door,  and  bowing  his 
honest  head  before  the  prime  minister. 
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“  Well,  who  are  you!  ”  asked  Dubois,  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  him  before. 

“  What,  Monseigneur  !  ”  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Buvat ;  “  do  you  not  recognize  me  !  I  come  to  con¬ 

gratulate  you  on  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.” 

“  I  get  congratulations  enough  of  that  kind ;  thanks 
for  yours,  Monsieur  Buvat,”  said  Dubois,  in  a  dry  tone. 

“  But,  Monseigneur,  I  come  also  to  ask  a  favor.” 

“A  favor!  and  on  what  grounds!” 

“  Why,”  said  Buvat,  stammering,  —  “  why,  Monseigneur, 
do  you  not  remember  that  you  promised  me  a  —  a 
recompense.” 

“  A  recompense  !  to  you,  you  double  idiot!  ” 

“  What,  Monseigneur  !  ”  continued  poor  Buvat,  getting 
more  and  more  frightened,  “  do  you  not  recollect  that  you 
told  me  here,  in  this  very  room,  that  I  had  my  fortune  at 
my  fingers’  ends  1  ” 

“  And  now,”  said  Dubois,  “  I  tell  you  that  you  have 
your  life  in  your  legs ;  for  unless  you  decamp  pretty 
quick  —  ” 

“  But,  Monseigneur  —  ” 

“  Ah  !  you  reason  with  me,  scoundrel !  ”  shouted  Dubois, 
raising  himself  with  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
the  other  on  his  archbishop’s  crook.  “  Wait,  then ;  you 
shall  see  —  ” 

Buvat  had  seen  quite  enough.  At  the  threatening  gesture 
of  the  premier  he  understood  what  was  to  follow,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round,  fled  at  full  speed ;  but  quick  as  he  was,  he 
had  still  time  to  hear  Dubois,  with  the  most  horrible  oaths 
and  curses,  order  his  valet  to  beat  him  to  death  if  ever 
again  he  put  his  foot  inside  the  door  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Buvat  understood  that  there  was  no  more  hope  in  that 
direction,  and  that  he  must  renounce  not  only  the  idea  of 
being  of  service  to  D’Harmental,  but  also  all  hope  of  the 
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payment  of  his  arrears,  —  a  hope  to  which  he  had  fondly 
clung.  This  chain  of  thought  naturally  reminded  him 
that  for  eight  days  he  had  not  been  to  the  library.  He 
was  near  there.  He  resolved  to  go  to  his  office,  if  it  was 
only  to  excuse  himself  to  his  superior,  and  relate  to  him 
the  causes  of  his  absence.  But  here  a  grief  not  less  ter¬ 
rible  than  the  rest  was  in  store  for  Buvat :  on  opening  the 
door  of  his  office  he  saw  his  seat  occupied ;  a  stranger  had 
been  appointed  to  his  place  ! 

As  he  had  never  before  —  during  the  whole  fifteen  years 
— -  been  an  hour  late,  the  curator  had  concluded  he  was 
dead,  and  had  replaced  him.  Buvat  had  lost  his  situation 
for  having  saved  France  !  This  last  stroke  was  more  than 
he  could  bear,  and  he  returned  home  almost  as  ill  as 
Bathilde. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

BONIFACE. 

As  we  have  seen,  Dubois  urged  on  the  trial  of  D’Harmen- 
tal,  hoping  that  his  revelations  would  furnish  him  with 
weapons  against  those  whom  he  wished  to  attack  ;  but 
D’Harmental  persisted  in  a  total  denial  with  respect  to 
others.  As  to  what  concerned  himself  personally,  he  con¬ 
fessed  everything,  saying  that  his  attempt  on  the  regent 
was  an  act  of  private  revenge  for  the  injustice  which  had 
been  done  him  in  depriving  him  of  his  regiment.  As  to 
the  men  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  who  had  lent 
him  their  aid  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  he  declared 
that  they  were  two  poor  devils  of  peasants,  who  did  not 
even  know  whom  they  were  escorting.  All  this  was  not 
highly  probable  ;  but  there  was  no  way  of  eliciting  from 
the  examinations  anything  beyond  the  answers  of  the 
accused.  The  consequence  was  that  to  Dubois’s  great 
disappointment  the  real  criminals  escaped  his  vengeance, 
under  cover  of  the  persistent  denials  of  the  chevalier,  who 
declared  that  he  had  seen  Monsieur  or  Madame  du  Maine 
only  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
trusted  with  any  political  mission  by  either  of  them. 

Laval,  Pompadour,  and  Yalef  had  been  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Bastille,  but  they  knew  that  they  might  rely 
upon  the  chevalier ;  and  as  the  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselves  had  been  foreseen,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  what  each  should  say,  they  all  entirely  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  —  confessing  associations  with 
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Monsieur  and  Madame  du  Maine,  but  saying  that  those 
associations  were  confined  to  a  respectful  friendship.  As 
to  D’Harmental,  they  knew  him,  they  said,  for  a  man  of 
honor,  who  complained  of  a  great  injustice  which  had 
been  done  to  him.  They  were  confronted,  one  after 
the  other,  with  the  chevalier ;  but  these  interviews  had 
no  other  result  than  that  of  confirming  each  in  his  system 
of  defence,  and  showing  each  that  the  system  was  reli¬ 
giously  adhered  to  by  his  companions. 

Dubois  was  furious.  He  reopened  the  proofs  for  the 
affair  of  the  States-General ;  but  that  had  been  settled  by 
the  bed  of  justice,  which  had  condemned  the  King  of 
Spain’s  letters,  and  degraded  the  legitimated  princes  from 
their  rank.  Every  one  regarded  them  as  sufficiently  pun¬ 
ished  by  this  judgment,  without  being  subjected  to  a  second 
prosecution  on  the  same  grounds.  Dubois  bad  lioped,  by 
the  revelations  of  D’Harmental,  to  expose  Monsieur  and 
Madame  du  Maine  to  new  charges  more  serious  than  the 
first ;  for  this  time  it  was  a  question  of  a  direct  attempt, 
if  not  on  the  life,  at  least  on  the  liberty  of  the  regent ; 
but  the  obstinacy  of  the  chevalier  destroyed  all  his  hopes. 
His  anger  had  therefore  turned  solely  on  D’Harmental; 
and  as  we  have  said,  he  had  ordered  Leblanc  and  D’Argen- 
son  to  expedite  the  prosecution,  —  an  order  which  those 
two  magistrates  obeyed  with  their  usual  promptness. 

During  this  time  Bathilde’s  illness  had  progressed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  had  brought  the  poor  girl  to  death’s 
door;  but  at  last  youth  and  vigor  had  triumphed.  To  the 
excitement  of  delirium  had  succeeded  a  complete  and 
utter  prostration  ;  one  would  have  said  that  the  fever 
alone  had  sustained  her,  and  that  in  departing  it  had 
taken  life  along  with  it. 

Still  every  day  brought  improvement,  —  slight,  it  is 
true,  but  quite  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  the  good  people 
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who  surrounded  the  bed  of  sickness.  Little  by  little 
Batbilde  had  recognized  those  who  were  about  her ;  then 
she  had  stretched  out  her  hand  to  them,  and  then  spoken 
to  them.  As  yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
Bathilde  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  D’Harmental ; 
this  was  a  great  relief  to  those  who  watched  her,  for  as 
they  had  none  but  sad  news  to  give  her  about  him,  they 
preferred,  as  will  easily  be  understood,  that  she  should 
remain  silent  on  the  subject.  Every  one  believed,  and 
the  doctor  most  of  all,  that  the  young  girl  had  completely 
forgotten  the  past,  or  if  she  remembered  it,  that  she  con¬ 
founded  the  reality  with  the  dreams  of  her  delirium. 
They  were  all  wrong,  even  the  doctor;  this  is  what  had 
occurred  :  — 

One  morning  when  they  had  thought  Bathilde  sleeping, 
and  had  left  her  alone  for  a  minute,  Boniface,  who,  in 
spite  of  Bathilde’s  severity,  still  preserved  a  great  fund  of 
tenderness  toward  her,  half  opened  the  door,  as  was  his 
custom  every  morning  since  she  had  been  ill,  to  ask  news 
of  her.  The  growling  of  Mirza  aroused  Bathilde,  who 
turned  round  and  saw  Boniface.  She  immediately  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  she  might  learn  from  him  that  which 
she  would  ask  in  vain  from  the  others,  —  namely,  what  had 
become  of  D’Harmental,  —  and  therefore,  while  quieting 
Mirza,  she  extended  her  pale  and  emaciated  hand  to  Boni¬ 
face.  Boniface  took  it  between  his  own  two  great  red 
hands ;  then,  looking  at  the  young  girl,  and  shaking  his 
head,  — 

“  Yes,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  yes,”  said  he,  “  you  were 
right  ;  you  are  a  lady,  and  I  am  only  a  coarse  peasant. 
You  deserved  a  nobleman,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
you  should  love  me.” 

“  Not  as  you  wished,  it  is  true,  Boniface,”  said  Ba¬ 
thilde;  “but  I  can  love  you  in  another  manner.” 
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“  True,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  very  true.  Well,  love 
me  as  you  will,  so  that  you  love  me  a  little.” 

“  I  can  love  you  as  a  brother.” 

“As  a  brother !  You  could  love  poor  Boniface  as  a 
brother,  and  he  might  love  you  as  a  sister !  He  might 
sometimes  hold  your  hand  as  he  holds  it  now,  and  em¬ 
brace  you  as  he  sometimes  embraces  Melie  and  Nais1 
Oh,  speak,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde !  What  must  I  do  for 
that  1  ” 

“  My  friend  —  ”  said  Bathilde. 

“She  has  called  me  her  friend !  ”  said  Boniface;  “she 
has  called  me  her  friend  !  —  me,  who  have  said  such  things 
about  her.  Listen,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde.  Do  not  call 
me  your  friend  ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  name.  You  do 
not  know  what  I  have  said.  I  have  said  that  you  lived 
with  an  old  man  ;  but  I  did  not  believe  it,  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde,  on  my  honor,  I  did  not,  — it  was  anger ;  it  was 
rage.  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  call  me  beggar,  rascal ;  it 
will  give  me  less  pain  than  to  hear  you  term  me  your 
friend.  Ah,  you  scoundrel  Boniface  !  ” 

“  My  friend,”  continued  Bathilde,  “  if  you  have  said  all 
that,  I  pardon  you,  for  now  you  can  not  only  repair  that 
wrong,  but  also  acquire  lasting  claims  upon  my  gratitude.” 

“  And  what  shall  I  do  1  Speak  !  Let  me  see  !  Must 
I  go  through  the  fire  1  Shall  I  jump  out  of  the  second- 
story  window  1  Shall  I  —  What  shall  I  do  1  Tell  me, 
no  matter  what  it  is !  ” 

“  No,  no,  my  friend ;  something  much  easier  than  all 
that.” 

“Speak,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  speak  !  ” 

“  First,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  swear  to  do  it.” 

“  I  swear  by  Heaven  !  ” 

“'Whatever  they  may  say  to  hinder  youl” 

“  Hinder  me  from  doing  what  you  ask  1  Never  !  ” 
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“  Whatever  may  be  the  grief  that  it  may  cause  me  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  that  is  a  different  thing.  If  it  is  to  give  you 
pain,  I  would  rather  be  cut  in  pieces.” 

“  But  if  I  beg  you,  my  friend,  my  brother  1  ”  said 
Bathilde,  in  her  most  persuasive  voice. 

“Oh,  if  you  speak  like  that,  I  shall  cry  like  the 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents  !  ”  And  Boniface  began  to 
sob. 

“You  will  tell  me  all,  then,  my  dear  Boniface?  ” 

“  Everything.” 

“  Well,  tell  me  first  —  ”  Bathilde  stopped. 

“What?” 

“  Can  you  not  imagine,  Boniface  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so.  You  want  to  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  Monsieur  Raoul,  do  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  ”  cried  Bathilde  ;  “  in  Heaven’s  name,  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Poor  fellow  !  ”  murmured  Boniface. 

“ Mon  Dieu!  is  he  dead  ?  ”  exclaimed  Bathilde,  sitting 
up  in  the  bed. 

“  No,  happily  not ;  but  he  is  a  prisoner.” 

“Where?” 

“  In  the  Bastille.” 

“  I  feared  it,”  said  Bathilde,  sinking  down  in  the  bed  ; 
“in  the  Bastille!  Oh,  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!" 

“  Oh,  now,  it  is  you  who  are  crying,  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde.  ’ 

“  And  I  am  here  in  this  bed,  chained,  dying  !  ”  cried 
Bathilde. 

“  Oh,  do  not  cry  like  that,  Mademoiselle  ;  it  is  your 
poor  Boniface  who  entreats  you.” 

“  No,  I  will  be  firm ;  I  will  have  courage.  See,  Boniface, 
I  weep  no  longer;  but  you  understand,”  she  continued, 
with  increasing  excitement,  for  the  fever  gained  on  her, 
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“  that  I  must  know  everything  from  hour  to  hour,  so  that 
when  he  dies  I  may  die.” 

“  You  die,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde!  never,  never!” 

“  I  have  promised  him  I  would;  I  have  sworn  it.  Boni- 
face,  you  will  keep  me  informed  of  everything!” 

“  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am,  what  have  I  promised  !  ” 

And  if  it  must  he  at  the  moment,  —  the  terrible 
moment, — you  will  aid  me,  you  will  conduct  me,  will 
you  not,  Boniface  1  I  must  see  him  again  —  once  — 
once  more  —  though  it  he  on  the  scaffold.” 

“  I  will  do  all  you  desire,  Mademoiselle,”  said  Boniface, 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  trying  vainly  to  restrain  his 
sobs. 

“  You  promise  me  1  ” 

“  I  swear  it.” 

“  Silence  !  some  one  is  coming.  Not  a  word  of  this  ;  it 
is  a  secret  between  us  two.  Rise  ;  wipe  your  eyes  ;  do  as 
I  do,  —  smile.”  And  Bathilde  began  to  laugh  with  a 
feverish  nervousness  that  was  frightful  to  see.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  Buvat  who  came  in ;  and  Boniface  profited 
by  his  entrance  to  depart. 

“  Well,  how  are  you  1  ”  asked  the  good  man. 

“  Better,  little  father,  —  much  better ;  I  feel  my  strength 
returning.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  able  to  rise.  But  you, 
little  father,  why  do  you  not  go  to  the  office  1  ”  Buvat 
sighed  deeply.  “  It  was  kind  not  to  leave  me  when  I  was 
ill,  but  now  that  I  am  getting  better,  you  must  return  to 
the  library  ;  do  you  hear,  little  father  1  ” 

“  Yes,  my  child,  yes,”  said  Buvat,  swallowing  his  sobs. 

“  Yes,  I  am  going.” 

“  Are  you  going  without  kissing  me  1  ” 

“  No,  my  child,  on  the  contrary.” 

“  Why,  here  you  are  crying,  and  yet  you  see  that  I  am 
better.  Do  you  want  me  to  die  of  grief  1  ” 
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“  I  cry  !  ”  said  Buvat,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.  “  I  crying  !  If  I  am  crying,  it  is  only  for 
joy.  Yes,  I  am  going,  my  child, — to  my  office;  I  am 
going.” 

And  Buvat,  after  having  embraced  Bathilde,  returned 
home,  —  for  he  would  not  tell  his  poor  child  that  he  had 
lost  his  place,  —  and  the  young  girl  was  left  alone. 

Then  she  breathed  more  freely  ;  her  mind  was  at  rest. 
Boniface,  in  his  capacity  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  at  Chatelet, 
was  in  the  very  position  that  would  enable  him  to  hear  of 
whatever  might  happen,  and  she  was  sure  that  he  would 
tell  her  everything.  In  fact,  on  the  next  day  she  learned 
that  Raoul  had  been  interrogated,  and  that  he  had  claimed 
to  be  solely  accountable  for  all  that  had  occurred.  The 
day  following  she  learned  that  he  had  been  confronted 
with  Laval,  Yalef,  and  Pompadour,  but  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  had  led  to  no  disclosures.  Faithful  to  his  promise, 
Boniface  every  evening  brought  her  the  day’s  news ;  and 
every  evening  Bathikle,  at  this  recital,  however  alarming 
it  might  he,  felt  a  renewal  of  her  strength.  A  fortnight 
passed  thus,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Bathilde  began  to 
get  up  and  walk  a  little  about  the  room,  to  the  great  joy 
of  Buvat,  Nanette,  and  the  whole  Denis  family. 

One  day  Boniface,  contrary  to  his  custom,  returned 
home  from  Joullu’s  at  three  o’clock  and  entered  the  room 
of  the  sufferer.  The  poor  boy  was  so  pale  and  so  cast 
down  that  Bathilde  understood  that  he  brought  some 
terrible  information ;  and  uttering  a  cry,  she  rose  upright, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him.  “  All  is  finished,  then  1  ” 
she  said. 

“  Alas  !  ”  answered  Boniface,  “  it  is  all  through  his  own 
obstinacy.  They  offered  him  his  pardon,  —  do  you  under¬ 
stand,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  1  —  his  pardon,  if  he  would 
—  and  he  would  not  speak  a  word. 
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“  Then,’’  cried  Bathilde,  “  no  more  hope  ;  he  is  con¬ 
demned.” 

I  his  morning,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  this  morning.” 

“  To  death  1  ” 

Boniface  bowed  his  head. 

“  And  when  is  he  to  be  executed  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow  morning,  at  eight  o’clock.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Bathilde. 

“  But  perhaps  there  is  still  hope,”  said  Boniface. 

“What  hope?”  asked  Bathilde. 

“  If  even  now  he  would  denounce  his  accomplices.” 

The  young  girl  began  to  laugh,  but  so  strangely  that 
Boniface  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

“Well,”  said  Boniface,  “who  knows?  I,  if  I  were  in 
his  place,  for  example,  should  not  fail  to  do  so.  I  should 
say,  ‘  It  was  not  I,  —  on  my  honor,  it  was  not  I ;  it  was 
such  a  one,  and  such  another,  and  so  on.’  ” 

“  Boniface,  I  must  go  out.” 

“You,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  !  ”  cried  Boniface,  terrified. 
“You  go  out  !  why,  it  would  kill  you.” 

“  I  say  I  must  go  out.” 

“  But  you  cannot  stand  upright.” 

“You  are  wrong,  Boniface;  I  am  strong.  See!”  And 
Bathilde  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  firm 
step. 

“Moreover,”  added  Bathilde,  “you  will  go  and  get  me 
a  carriage.” 

“  But,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  —  ” 

“  Boniface,”  said  the  young  girl,  “  you  have  promised  to 
obey  me.  Till  this  minute,  you  have  kept  your  word  ;  are 
you  getting  lax  in  your  devotion  ?  ” 

“  J,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  !  I  lax  in  my  devotion  to 
you?  You  ask  for  a  carriage;  I  will  bring  two.” 

“  Go,  my  friend,  my  brother,”  said  Bathilde. 
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“  Oh,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  with  such  words  you  can 
make  me  do  everything  you  wish.  In  five  minutes  the 
carriage  will  be  here.”  And  Boniface  ran  out. 

Bathilde  had  on  a  loose  white  robe ;  she  tied  it  in  with 
a  girdle,  threw  a  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and  got  ready. 
As  she  was  advancing  to  the  door,  Madame  Denis  entered. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  child,  what  in  Heaven’s  name  are  you 
going  to  do?” 

“  Madame,”  said  Bathilde,  “  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
go  out.” 

“  Go  out !  you  are  mad  !  ” 

“No,  Madame,”  said  Bathilde,  with  a  sad  smile,  “  I  am 
in  perfect  possession  of  my  senses ;  but  you  would  drive 
me  mad  by  retaining  me.” 

“  But  at  least  tell  me  where  you  are  going,  my  dear 
child.” 

“  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  condemned,  Madame  ?  ” 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu  !  who  told  you  that?  I  had 
asked  every  one  to  keep  from  you  that  horrible  news.” 

“  Yes,  and  to-morrow  you  would  have  told  me  that  he 
was  dead.  And  I  should  have  answered,  4  You  have  killed 
him,  for  I  had  a  means  of  saving  him  perhaps.’  ” 

“  You,  you,  my  child !  you  have  a  means  of  saving 
him  ?  ” 

“  I  said  perhaps,  Madame.  Let  me  try  that  means  ;  it 
is  the  only  one  remaining.” 

“  Go,  my  child,”  said  Madame  Denis,  struck  by  the 
inspired  tone  of  Bathilde’s  voice  ;  “  go,  and  may  God 
guide  you  !  ” 

Bathilde  went  out,  descended  the  staircase  with  a  slow 
but  firm  step,  crossed  the  street,  ascended  the  four  stories 
without  resting,  and  opened  the  door  of  her  room,  which 
she  had  not  entered  since  the  day  of  the  catastrophe.  At 
the  noise  which  she  made,  Nanette  came  out  of  the  inner 
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room,  and  uttered  a  cry  ;  she  thought  she  saw  the  ghost 
of  her  young  mistress. 

“  Well,”  asked  Bathilde,  in  a  grave  tone,  “  what  is  it, 
my  good  Nanette  1  ” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  ”  cried  the  poor  woman,  trembling, 
“  is  that  really  you,  or  is  it  your  spirit  1  ” 

“  It  is  I,  Nanette,  —  myself ;  touch  me,  kiss  me.  Thank 
God,  I  am  not  yet  dead.” 

“  And  why  have  you  left  Madame  Denis’s  house  1  Have 
they  said  anything  to  wound  you  1  ” 

“  No,  Nanette  ;  but  I  have  something  to  do  which  is 
necessary,  indispensable.” 

“  You  go  out  in  your  present  state  !  you  will  kill  your¬ 
self  !  Monsieur  Buvat  !  Monsieur  Buvat !  here  is  our  young 
lady  going  out ;  come  and  tell  her  that  it  must  not  be.” 

Bathilde  turned  toward  Buvat  with  the  intention  of 
employing  her  ascendency  over  him,  if  he  endeavored  to 
stop  her ;  but  she  saw  him  with  so  sorrowful  a  face  that 
she  did  not  doubt  that  he  knew  the  fatal  news.  On  his 
part,  Buvat  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  her. 

“  My  father,”  said  Bathilde,  “  what  has  been  done  to-day 
has  been  the  work  of  men  ;  what  remains  is  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  He  will  have  pity  on  us.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Buvat,  sinking  into  a  chair,  “  it  is  I  who 
have  killed  him  !  it  is  I  who  have  killed  him !  ” 

Bathilde  went  up  to  him  solemnly  and  kissed  him  on 
his  forehead. 

“  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  my  child  ?  ” 

“  My  duty,”  answered  Bathilde. 

She  opened  a  little  cupboard  in  the  prie-Dieu,  took  out 
a  black  pocket-book,  opened  it,  and  drew  out  a  letter. 

“  Oh,  you  are  right !  you  are  right,  my  child  !  I  had 
forgotten  that  letter.” 

“  I  have  remembered  it,”  answered  Bathilde,  kissing 
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the  letter,  and  placing  it  next  her  heart,  “for  it  was  the 
sole  inheritance  my  mother  left  me.” 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage  at 
the  door. 

“  Adieu,  father  !  adieu,  Nanette  ! ”  said  Bathilde.  “Pray 
for  my  success.”  And  she  went  away  with  a  solemn 
gravity  which  made  her,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  watched 
her,  seem  to  be  like  a  saint. 

At  the  door  she  found  Boniface  waiting  with  the 
carriage. 

“  Shall  I  go  with  you,  Mademoiselle  Bathilde  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“No,  no,  my  friend,”  said  Bathilde,  “not  now;  to' 
morrow,  perhaps.” 

She  entered  the  carriage. 

“  Where  to  1  ”  asked  the  coachman. 

“  To  the  Arsenal.” 
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CHAPTER  XLIY. 

THE  THREE  VISITS. 

On  arriving  at  the  Arsenal,  Bathilde  asked  for  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Launay,  who,  at  her  request,  led  her  at  once 
to  Madame  du  Maine. 

“  Ah,  it  is  you,  my  child  !  ”  said  the  duchess,  with  a 
distracted  air  and  voice ;  “  it  is  well  to  remember  one’s 
friends  when  they  are  in  misfortune.” 

“  Alas,  Madame  !  ”  replied  Bathilde,  “  I  come  to  your 
royal  Highness  to  speak  of  one  still  more  unfortunate. 
Doubtless  your  royal  Highness  has  lost  some  of  your 
titles,  some  of  your  dignities ;  but  at  that  point  vengeance 
will  stop,  for  no  one  would  dare  to  attack  the  life,  or  even 
the  liberty,  of  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  granddaughter 
of  the  great  Conde.” 

“  The  life,  no  ;  but  the  liberty,  I  will  not  answer  for  it. 
Do  you  know  that  that  idiot  of  an  Abbe  Brigaud  has  got 
himself  arrested  three  days  ago  at  Orleans,  dressed  as  a 
pedler,  and  —  on  false  revelations,  which  they  represented 
to  him  as  coming  from  me  —  has  confessed  all  and  com¬ 
promised  us  terribly,  so  that  I  should  not  be  astonished  at 
being  arrested  this  very  day  1  ” 

“  He  for  whom  I  come  to  implore  your  pity,  Madame, 
has  revealed  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  condemned 
to  death  for  having  kept  silence.” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  child,  ”  cried  the  duchess,  “  you  speak 
of  poor  D’Harmental ;  he  is  a  noble-hearted  man.  You 
know  him,  then  1  ” 
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“  Alas  !  ”  said  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  “  Bathilde  not 
only  knows  him,  but  she  loves  him.” 

“Poor  child!  but  what  can  I  do  1  You  see  clearly 
that  I  can  do  nothing;  I  have  no  influence.  For  me  to 
attempt  anything  in  his  favor  would  be  to  take  away 
from  him  the  last  hope  remaining.” 

“I  know  it,  Madame,”  said  Bathilde,  “and  I  ask  of 
your  Highness  but  one  thing ;  it  is  that  through  some  of 
your  friends  or  acquaintances  I  may  gain  admission  to 
Monseigneur  the  Begent.  The  rest  lies  with  me.” 

“  My  child,  do  you  know  what  you  are  asking  1  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  duchess.  “  Do  you  know  that  the  regent 
respects  no  one  1  Do  you  know  that  you  are  beautiful 
as  an  angel,  and  that  your  paleness  gives  you  a  ravish¬ 
ing  attractiveness  1  Do  you  know  —  ” 

“  Madame,”  said  Bathilde,  with  a  lofty  dignity,  “  I 
know  that  my  father  saved  his  life,  and  died  in  his 
service.” 

“  Ah,  that !  that  is  another  thing,”  said  the  duchess. 
“Wait;  let  me  see,  —  what  is  it  best  to  do!  Yes,  that 
is  it ;  De  Launay,  call  Malezieux.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Launay  obeyed ;  and  a  moment  after¬ 
ward  the  faithful  chancellor  entered. 

“  Malezieux,”  said  the  duchess,  “  you  must  take  this 
child  to  the  Ducliesse  de  Berri,  with  a  recommendation 
from  me.  She  must  see  the  regent,  and  at  once,  you 
understand ;  the  life  of  a  man  depends  upon  it,  —  it  is 
that  of  D’Harmental,  whom  I  would  myself  give  so 
much  to  save.” 

“  I  go,  Madame,”  said  Malezieux. 

“  You  see,  my  child,”  said  the  duchess,  “I  do  all  I  can 
for  you  ;  if  I  can  be  useful  to  you  in  any  other  way,  —  if 
to  prepare  his  flight  or  to  seduce  a  jailer,  money  is  needed, 
—  I  have  still  some  diamonds,  which  cannot  be  better  em- 
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ployed  than  in  saving  the  life  of  so  brave  a  gentleman. 
Come,  lose  no  time.  Iviss  me,  and  go  at  once  to  my 
niece  ;  you  know  that  she  is  her  father’s  favorite.” 

“  I  know,  Madame,”  said  Bathilde,  “  that  you  are  an 
angel ;  and  if  I  succeed,  I  shall  owe  you  more  than  my 
life.” 

“  Poor  thing  !  ”  said  the  duchess,  looking  at  Bathilde  as 
she  went  away.  Then,  when  Bathilde  was  out  of  sight, 
“  Come,  De  Launay,”  continued  Madame  du  Maine, 
who  in  fact  was  expecting  every  moment  to  be  arrested, 
“  let  us  return  to  our  trunks.” 

Bathilde,  accompanied  by  Malezieux,  arrived  at  the 
Luxembourg  in  twenty  minutes,  and  thanks  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Malezieux,  she  was  admitted  without  difficulty. 
She  was  conducted  into  a  little  boudoir,  where  she  was 
requested  to  wait  while  the  chancellor  should  see  her 
royal  Highness,  and  inform  her  of  the  favor  they  came 
to  ask. 

Malezieux  acquitted  himself  of  the  commission  with  all 
the  zeal  he  carried  into  affairs  committed  to  him  by  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Maine,  and  Bathilde  had  not  waited  ten  minutes 
when  she  saw  him  return  with  the  Duchesse  de  Berri. 
The  duchess  had  an  excellent  heart,  and  she  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  Malezieux’s  recital ;  so  that  when  she 
appeared,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  interest  she  already 
felt  in  the  young  girl  who  came  to  solicit  her  protection. 
Bathilde  came  to  her,  and  would  have  fallen  at  her  feet, 
but  the  duchess  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead,  — 

“  My  poor  child,”  said  she,  “  why  did  you  not  come  to 
me  a  week  ago  1  ” 

“  And  why  a  week  ago  rather  than  to-day,  Madame  1  ” 
asked  Bathilde,  with  anxiety. 

“  Because  a  week  ago  I  should  have  yielded  to  none  the 
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pleasure  of  taking  you  to  my  father;  but  that  now  is 
impossible.” 

“  Impossible  !  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  And  why  1  ”  cried 
Bathilde. 

“  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  in  complete  disgrace  since 
the  day  before  yesterday  1  Alas  !  princess  as  I  am,  I  am 
a  woman  like  you,  and  like  you  1  have  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  love.  We  daughters  of  the  royal  race,  you  know, 
have  hearts  that  are  not  our  own  ;  they  are  jewels  that 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  treasure  of  the  crown,  and 
it  is  a  crime  to  dispose  of  them  without  the  authority  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  I  have  disposed  of  my  heart, 
and  1  have  nothing  to  say,  for  I  was  pardoned ;  but  I  dis¬ 
posed  of  my  hand,  and  I  am  punished.  For  three  days 
my  lover  has  been  my  husband.  See,  what  a  strange 
thing !  They  make  a  crime  of  what  in  any  one  else 
would  have  been  praised.  My  father  himself  is  angry 
with  me,  and  for  three  days,  —  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
moment  when  I  could  present  myself  before  him  without 
good  reason  for  shame,  —  I  am  forbidden  his  presence. 
Yesterday  my  guard  was  taken  from  me  ;  this  morning 
I  presented  myself  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  was  refused 
admittance.” 

“  Alas !  ”  said  Bathilde,  u  I  am  very  unfortunate,  for  I 
had  no  hope  but  in  you,  Madame,  and  I  know  no  one 
who  can  introduce  me  to  Monseigneur  the  Regent.  And 
it  is  to-morrow,  Madame,  at  eight  o’clock,  that  they  will 
kill  him  whom  I  love  as  you  love  Monsieur  de  Riom. 
Ob,  Madame,  take  pity  on  me,  for  if  you  do  not,  I 
am  lost !  ” 

“ Mon  Dieu!  Riom,  come  to  our  aid,”  said  the  duchess, 
turning  to  her  husband,  who  entered  at  this  moment. 
“  Here  is  a  poor  child  who  wants  to  see  my  father  with¬ 
out  delay;  her  life  depends  on  the  interview.  Her  life  ! 
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What  am  I  saying  1  More  than  her  life,  —  the  life  of 
the  man  she  loves.  Lauzun’s  nephew  should  never  bo  at 
a  loss  ;  find  us  some  course  to  take,  and  if  it  ho  possible,  I 
will  love  you  more  than  ever.” 

“  I  have  found  one,”  said  Riom,  smiling. 

“  Oh,  Monsieur,”  cried  Bathilde,  “  tell  it  to  me,  and  I 
will  be  eternally  grateful.” 

“  Come,  speak  !  ”  said  the  Ducliesse  do  Berri,  in  a 
voice  almost  as  eager  as  Bathilde’s. 

“  But  it  compromises  your  sister  singularly.” 

“  Which  one  1  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Valois.” 

“  Aglae  !  how  so  1  ” 

“  Do  you  not  know  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  sorcerer 
who  lias  the  power  of  appearing  before  her  day  or  night, 
no  one  knows  how  1  ” 

“  Richelieu  1  It  is  true  !  ”  cried  the  Ducliesse  de  Berri ; 
“  Richelieu  can  help  us.  But  —  ” 

“  But  what,  Madame  1  ” 

“  He  will  not,  perhaps.” 

“  Oh,  I  will  implore  him  so  earnestly  that  he  will  take 
pity  on  me,”  said  Bathilde.  “  Besides,  you  will  speak  a 
word  for  me,  will  you  not  1  He  will  not  dare  to  refuse 
what  your  Highness  asks.” 

“  We  will  do  better  than  that,”  said  the  duchess. 
“  Riom,  call  Madame  de  Moucby ;  beg  her  to  take  Made¬ 
moiselle  herself  to  the  duke.  Madame  de  Moucliy  is  my 
first  lady  of  honor,  my  child,”  continued  the  duchess, 
turning  to  Bathilde  as  Riom  went  out ;  “  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  owes  her  some  grati¬ 
tude.  You  see  I  could  not  choose  you  a  better 
introductress.” 

“  Oh,  thanks,  Madame !  ”  cried  Bathilde,  kissing  the 
duchess’s  hands;  “you  are  right,  and  all  hope  is  not  yet 
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lost.  And  you  say  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  is  able  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Palais  Royall  ” 

“  Stay  !  let  us  understand  each  other.  I  do  not  say  so ; 
report  says  so.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  Bathilde,  “  if  we  only  find  him  at  home  !  ” 
“Yes,  that  indeed  is  uncertain;  hut  yet,  let  me  see, — 
what  time  is  it  1  Scarcely  eight  o’clock.  He  will  probably 
sup  in  town,  and  return  to  dress.  I  will  tell  Madame  de 
Mouchy  to  wait  for  him  with  you.  Will  you  not,”  said 
she,  turning  to  the  lady  of  honor,  who  now  entered,  “  wait 
for  the  duke  till  he  returns  1  ” 

“  I  will  do  whatever  your  Highness  orders,”  said  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Mouchy. 

“Well,  I  order  you  to  obtain  from  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
a  promise  that  Mademoiselle  shall  see  the  regent,  and  I 
authorize  you  to  use  for  this  purpose  whatever  influence 
you  may  possess  over  him.” 

“Madame  goes  a  long  way,”  said  Madame  de  Mouchy, 
smiling. 

“  Go,  go  !  ”  said  the  duchess ;  “  and  do  what  I  tell  you. 
I  assume  all  the  responsibility.  And  you,  my  child,  be 
brave  !  Go  with  Madame ;  and  if  you  hear  bad  things 
said  of  that  poor  Duchesse  de  Berri,  whom  they  hate  so 
much  because  one  day  she  received  the  ambassadors  on 
a  throne  three  steps  from  the  floor,  and  because  at  an¬ 
other  time  she  went  through  the  streets  of  Paris  attended 
by  four  trumpeters,  say  to  those  who  anathematize  me 
that  at  heart  I  am  a  good  woman,  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
these  anathemas  I  hope  that  much  will  be  forgiven  me, 
because  I  have  loved  much.  Is  it  not  so,  Riom  1  ” 

“  Oh,  Madame  !  ”  cried  Bathilde,  “  I  don’t  know  whether 
good  things  or  bad  are  said  of  you,  but  I  know  that  to 
me  you  seem  so  good  and  great  that  I  could  kiss  your 
footsteps.” 
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“  Go,  my  child,  go  ;  if  you  miss  Monsieur  de  Richelieu, 
you  may  not  know  where  to  find  him,  and  you  will  per¬ 
haps  wait  for  him  in  vain.” 

“  Since  her  Highness  permits  it,  come,  then,  quick ; 
Madame,”  said  Bathilde,  “  for  every  minute  seems  to  me 
an  age.” 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  Bathilde  and  Madame 
de  Mouchy  were  at  Richelieu’s  hotel.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  was  at  home.  Madame  de  Mouchy  entered 
at  once,  followed  by  Bathilde.  They  found  Richelieu 
occupied  with  Raffe,  his  secretary,  in  burning  a  number 
of  useless  letters,  and  putting  others  in  order. 

“  Eh,  bon  Dieu,  Madame  !  ”  said  Richelieu,  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  “  what  good  wind  blows 
you  here1?  And  to  what  event  do  I  owe  the  happiness 
of  receiving  you  at  my  house  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening  1  ” 

“  To  my  wish  to  enable  you  to  do  a  good  action, 
Duke.” 

“  Ah,  really  1  In  that  case,  make  haste,  Madame.” 

“  Do  you  leave  Paris  this  evening  1  ” 

“No;  but  I  am  going  to-morrow  morning,  —  to  the 
Bastille.” 

“  What  joke  is  this  '?  ” 

“  I  assure  you  it  is  no  joke  at  all  to  leave  my  hotel, 
where  I  am  very  comfortable,  for  that  of  the  king,  where 
I  shall  be  just  the  reverse.  I  know  it,  for  this  will  be  my 
third  visit.” 

“  But  what  makes  you  think  you  will  be  arrested  to¬ 
morrow  1  ” 

“  I  have  been  warned.” 

“  By  a  sure  person  1  ” 

“  Judge  for  yourself.”  And  he  handed  a  letter  to  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Mouchy,  who  took  it  and  read,  — 
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“  Innocent  or  guilty,  you  have  only  time  to  Hy.  The  re¬ 
gent  has  just  said  aloud  before  me  that  he  has  caught  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  at  last.  To-morrow  you  will  be  arrested.’' 

“  Do  you  think  the  person  in  a  position  to  be  well 
informed  1  ”  asked  the  duke. 

“Yes,  for  I  think  I  recognize  the  writing.” 

“You  see,  then,  that  I  was  right  in  telling  you  to  make 
haste.  Now,  if  it  is  a  thing  which  may  be  done  in  the 
space  of  a  night,  speak  ;  I  am  at  your  orders.” 

“  An  hour  will  suffice.” 

“Tell  me,  then;  you  know,  Madame,  that  I  can  refuse 
you  nothing.” 

“  Well,”  said  Madame  de  Mouchy,  “  the  thing  is  told  in 
a  few  words.  Do  you  intend  this  evening  to  go  and  thank 
the  person  who  gave  you  this  advice  1  ” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  the  duke,  laughing. 

“  Well,  you  must  present  Mademoiselle  to  her.” 

“  Mademoiselle  !  ”  cried  the  duke,  astonished,  and  turn¬ 
ing  toward  Bathilde,  who  till  then  had  remained  in  the 
background,  and  partially  concealed  in  the  obscurity ; 
“  and  who  is  Mademoiselle  1  ” 

“A  young  girl  who  loves  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental,  — 
who  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow,  as  you  know,  and  whose 
pardon  she  wishes  to  ask  from  the  regent.” 

“  You  love  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental,  Mademoiselle  1  ” 
said  the  duke,  addressing  Bathilde. 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  !  ”  stammered  Bathilde,  blushing. 

“  Do  not  conceal  it,  Mademoiselle.  He  is  a  noble  young 
man,  and  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  own  life  to  save 
him.  And  do  you  think  you  have  any  means  of  interest¬ 
ing  the  regent  in  his  favor  1  ” 

“  I  believe  so.” 

“  Good  !  T  only  hope  it  may  be  so.  Madame,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  duke,  turning  to  Madame  de  Mouchy,  “  return 
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to  her  royal  Highness,  and  tell  her  from  me  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  sliall  see  the  regent  in  an  hour.” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Due  !  ”  cried  Bathilde. 

“Decidedly,  my  dear  Richelieu,”  said  Madame  de 
Mouchy,  “  I  begin  to  believe  what  is  said  of  you,—  that 
you  have  made  a  compact  with  the  Devil,  and  can  pass 
through  key-holes ;  and  I  confess  I  shall  be  less  uneasy 
uow  in  seeing  you  go  to  the  Bastille.” 

“  At  any  rate,  you  know,  Madame,  that  charity  teaches 
us  to  visit  prisoners  ;  and  if  you  retain  any  recollection  of 
poor  Armand  —  ” 

“  Silence,  Duke  !  Be  discreet,  and  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done  for  you.  Meanwhile,  you  promise  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  shall  see  the  regent  1  ” 

“  It  is  a  settled  thing.” 

“In  that  case,  adieu,  Duke;  and  may  the  Bastille  be 
made  comfortable  to  you  !  ” 

“  Is  it  adieu  you  say  ?  ” 

“  A  n  revoir  !  ” 

“  That  is  better ;  ”  and  having  kissed  Madame  de 
Mouchy’s  hand,  Richelieu  led  her  to  the  door.  Then, 
returning  to  Bathilde,  — 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  he,  “  what  I  am  about  to  do  for 
you  compromises  the  reputation  and  honor  of  a  princess 
of  the  blood ;  but  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  demands 
some  sacrifice.  Swear  to  me,  then,  that  you  will  never 
tell  but  to  one  person,  —  for  I  know  there  are  persons  for 
whom  one  has  no  secrets,  —  swear  that  you  will  never 
speak  of  what  you  are  about  to  see,  and  that  no  one  — 
excepting  him —  shall  know  in  what  manner  you  gained 
admission  to  the  regent.” 

“  Oil,  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  swear  it  by  all  I  hold  most 
sacred  in  the  world,  —  by  my  mother’s  memory  !  ” 

“  That  will  suffice,”  said  the  duke,  ringing  a  bell.  A 
valet -de-eliambre  entered. 
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“  La  fosse,”  said  the  duke,  “the  bay  horses  and  the  car¬ 
riage  without  arms.” 

“  Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  Bathilde,  “  if  you  would  save 
time,  I  have  a  hired  carriage  below.” 

“Very  well ;  that  is  still  better.  I  am  at  your  orders, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“  Am  I  to  go  with  Monsieur  le  Due  1  ”  asked  the 
servant. 

“No;  stay  and  help  Raffe  to  put  these  papers  in  order. 
There  are  several  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Dubois 
to  see.” 

And  the  duke  offered  his  arm  to  Rathilde,  went  down 
with  her,  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  and  after  telling 
the  coachman  to  stop  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  and  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  placed  himself  by  her 
side,  as  unconcerned  in  his  demeanor  as  if  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  fate  from  which  he  was  attempting  to 
deliver  the  chevalier  might  be  his  own  within  a  fort¬ 
night. 
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THE  CLOSET. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  its  destination,  and  Richelieu, 
getting  out  and  assisting  Bathilde  to  alight,  took  a  key 
from  his  pocket,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

“  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  Mademoiselle,”  said  he, 
offering  his  arm  to  Bathilde,  “  for  leading  you  by  badly 
lighted  staircases  and  passages ;  but  I  am  anxious  not  to 
he  recognized,  should  any  one  meet  me  here.  We  have 
not  far  to  go.” 

When  he  had  ascended  about  twenty  steps,  he  stopped, 
drew  a  second  key  from  his  pocket  and  opened  a  door, 
then  entered  an  antechamber,  and  taking  a  candle,  went 
back  to  light  it  by  the  lamp  on  the  staircase. 

“  Once  again  I  must  ask  pardon,  Mademoiselle,”  said 
the  duke  ;  “  hut  you  will  soon  understand  why  I  prefer  to 
dispense  with  a  servant  here.” 

It  mattered  little  to  Bathilde  whether  the  duke  had 
a  servant  or  not  ;  she  entered  the  antechamber  without 
replying,  and  the  duke  locked  the  door  behind  her. 

“  Now  follow  me,”  said  Richelieu  ;  and  he  walked  before 
the  young  girl,  lighting  her  with  the  candle  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  They  crossed  a  dining-room  and  drawing¬ 
room,  then  entered  a  bedroom,  where  the  duke  stopped. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  he,  placing  the  candle  on  the 
chimney-piece,  “  I  have  your  word  that  you  will  reveal 
nothing  of  what  you  are  about  to  seel” 
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“  I  have  given  you  my  promise,  Monsieur  le  Due,  and 
I  now  renew  it.  Oh,  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I 
should  fail  to  keep  it.” 

“  Well,  then,  be  the  third  in  our  secret.  It  is  a  secret 
of  love  ;  we  put  it  under  the  safeguard  of  love.” 

The  Due  de  Richelieu,  sliding  away  a  panel  in  the 
woodwork,  disclosed  an  opening  in  the  wall,  beyond  which 
was  the  back  of  a  closet,  on  which  he  knocked  softly 
three  times.  Presently  they  heard  a  key  turn  in  the  lock, 
and  saw  a  light  between  the  boards  ;  then  a  low  voice 
asked,  “  Is  it  you  1  ”  On  the  duke’s  replying  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  three  of  the  boards  were  quietly  detached,  the 
opening  thus  made  affording  a  means  of  communication 
from  one  room  to  the  other ;  and  the  duke  and  Bathilde 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois,  who  uttered  a  cry  on  seeing  her  lover  accompanied 
by  a  woman. 

“  Fear  nothing,  dear  Aglae,”  said  the  duke,  passing  into 
the  room  where  she  was,  and  taking  her  hand,  while 
Bathilde  remained  motionless  in  her  place,  not  daring  to 
move  a  step  till  her  presence  was  explained.  “You  will 
presently  thank  me  for  having  betrayed  the  secret  of  our 
blessed  closet.” 

“  But,  Monsieur  le  Due,  will  you  tell  me  —  ”  began 
Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  pausing  after  these  interrogative 
words  and  looking  at  Bathilde  uneasily. 

“  This  very  instant,  very  beautiful  Princess.  You  have 
heard  me  speak  of  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental,  have  you 
not  1  ” 

“  The  day  before  yesterday  you  told  me  that  by  a  word 
he  might  save  his  own  life  and  compromise  you  all,  but 
that  he  would  not  speak  that  word.” 

“Well,  he  has  not  spoken;  and  he  is  condemned  to 
death,  and  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow.  This  young  girl 
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loves  him,  and  his  pardon  depends  on  the  regent.  Do 
you  understand  1  ” 

“  Ob,  yes,  yes  !  ”  said  Mademoiselle  do  Valois. 

“  Come,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  duke  to  Bathilde,  taking 
her  by  the  hand  ;  then,  turning  again  to  the  princess,  “  She 
did  not  know  how  to  reach  your  father,  my  dear  Aglae, 
and  came  to  me  just  as  I  had  received  your  letter.  I  had 
to  thank  you  for  the  good  advice  you  gave  me ;  and  as 
I  know  your  heart,  I  thought  I  should  please  you  by  show¬ 
ing  my  gratitude  in  offering  you  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  life  of  a  man  to  whose  silence  you  probably  owe  my 
own.” 

“And  you  were  right,  my  dear  Duke.  You  are  wel¬ 
come,  Mademoiselle.  What  can  I  do  for  you  1  ” 

“  I  wish  to  see  Monseigneur  the  Eegent,”  said  Bathilde, 
“and  your  Highness  can  take  me  to  him.” 

“  Will  you  wait  for  me,  Duke  1  ”  asked  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois,  uneasily. 

“  Can  you  doubt  it  1  ” 

“  Then  go  into  the  closet,  lest  any  one  should  surprise 
you  here.  I  will  take  Mademoiselle  to  my  father,  and 
return  immediately.”  ' 

“  I  will  wait,”  said  the  duke,  following  the  instructions 
of  the  princess  and  entering  the  closet.  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois  exchanged  a  few  whispered  words  with  her  lover, 
locked  the  closet,  put  the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Bathilde,  — 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  she,  “  all  women  who  love  arc 
sisters.  Armand  and  you  did  well  to  rely  upon  me  ;  come.” 

Bathilde  kissed  the  hand  the  princess  offered,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  They  passed  through  all  the  rooms  facing  the 
square  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left, 
entered  those  which  looked  on  the  Rue  de  Valois,  among 
which  was  the  regent’s  bedroom. 
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“  We  have  arrived,”  said  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  stop¬ 
ping  before  a  door,  and  turning  to  Bathilde,  who,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  this  information,  trembled  and  turned  pale  ;  for 
all  the  moral  force  which  had  sustained  her  for  the  last 
three  or  four  hours  was  ready  to  disappear  j  ust  when  she 
needed  it  the  most. 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu !  I  shall  never  dare  to  speak,”  said 
Bathilde. 

“  Courage,  Mademoiselle.!  my  father  is  kind.  Enter  ; 
fall  at  his  feet ;  God  and  his  own  heart  will  do  the  rest.” 

At  these  words,  seeing  that  the  young  girl  still  hesitated, 
she  opened  the  door,  pushed  Bathilde  in,  and  closed  it  be¬ 
hind  her.  She  then  ran  down  with  a  light  step  to  rejoin 
Richelieu,  leaving  Bathilde  to  plead  her  cause  alone  with 
the  regent. 

At  this  unforeseen  action  Bathilde  uttered  a  low  cry  , 
and  the  regent,  who  was  walking  to  and  fro  with  his  head 
bent  down,  raised  his  head,  and  turned  around.  Bathilde, 
incapable  of  making  a  step  in  advance,  fell  on  her  knees, 
drew  out  her  letter,  and  held  it  toward  the  regent. 

The  regent’s  sight  was  imperfect ;  he  did  not  see  clearly 
what  was  taking  place,  and  advanced  toward  this  woman, 
who  appeared  to  him  in  the  shade  as  a  white  and  indis¬ 
tinct  form.  Immediately,  in  that  form,  at  first  unknown, 
he  recognized  a  woman,  and  in  that  form  of  a  woman, 
a  young  girl  beautiful  and  in  a  suppliant  attitude. 

As  to  the  poor  child,  in  vain  she  attempted  to  articulate 
a  prayer.  Voice  and  strength  failing  her  together,  she 
would  have  fallen  if  the  regent  had  not  supported  her  in 
his  arms. 

“  Mon  Dieu  /  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  regent,  on  whom 
the  signs  of  grief  produced  their  ordinary  effect,  “  what  is 
the  matter  %  What  can  I  do  for  you  1  Come  to  this  arm¬ 
chair,  I  entreat  you.” 
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“  No,  Monseigneur,  it  is  at  your  feet  that  I  should  be, 
for  I  come  to  ask  a  boon.” 

“  And  what  is  it  1  ” 

“  See  first  who  I  am,  Monseigneur,  and  then  I  may 
dare  to  speak;”  and  she  held  out  the  letter,  on  which 
rested  her  only  hope,  to  the  Due  d’Orleans. 

The  regent  took  the  letter,  and  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
which  burned  on  the  chimney-piece  recognized  his  own 
writing,  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

Madame,  — Your  husband  has  died  for  France  and  for  me. 
Neither  France  nor  I  can  give  you  back  your  husband  ;  but 
remember  that  if  ever  you  are  in  want  of  anything  we  are 
both  your  debtors.  Your  affectionate 

Philippe  d’Orleans. 

“  I  recognize  this  letter  perfectly  as  my  own,”  said  the 
regent ;  “  but  to  the  shame  of  my  memory  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  to  whom  it  was  written.” 

“  Look  at  the  address,  Monseigneur,”  said  Bathilde,  a 
little  reassured  by  the  expression  of  benevolence  on  the 
duke’s  face. 

“  Clarice  du  Rocher !  ”  cried  the  regent.  “  Yes,  indeed, 
I  remember  now ;  I  wrote  this  letter  from  Spain  after  the 
death  of  Albert,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 
I  wrote  this  letter  to  his  widow.  How  did  it  fall  into 
your  hands,  Mademoiselle  1  ” 

“  Alas,  Monseigneur,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Albert  and 
Clarice.” 

“You,  Mademoiselle?  And  what  has  become  of  your 
mother  1  ” 

“  She  is  dead,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Long  since  ?  ” 

“  Nearly  fourteen  years.” 

“  But  happy,  doubtless,  and  wanting  nothing  1  ” 

“In  despair,  Monseigneur,  and  wanting  everything.” 
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“  But  why  did  she  not  apply  to  me  1  ” 

“Your  Highness  was  still  in  Spain.” 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu!  what  do  you  say  1  Continue,  Made¬ 
moiselle,  for  you  cannot  imagine  how  much  you  interest 
me.  Poor  Clarice,  poor  Albert  !  They  loved  each  other 
so  much,  I  remember.  She  could  not  survive  him.  Do 
you  know  that  your  father  saved  my  life  at  Nerwinden, 
Mademoiselle  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,  I  know  it ;  and  that  gave  me  cour¬ 
age  to  present  myself  before  you.” 

“  But  you,  poor  child,  poor  orphan,  what  became  of  you  V’ 

“  I,  Monseigneur,  was  taken  by  a  friend  of  our  family, 
a  poor  writer  called  Jean  Buvat.” 

“Jean  Buvat!  ”  cried  the  regent,  “wait!  I  know  that 
name.  Jean  Buvat !  Why,  that  is  the  poor  devil  of  a 
copyist  who  discovered  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  who 
some  days  ago  made  his  demands  in  person.  A  place  in 
the  library,  was  it  not,  —  some  arrears  due  1  ” 

“The  same,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  replied  the  regent,  “  it  appears  that 
those  who  surround  you  are  destined  to  save  me.  I  am 
thus  twice  your  debtor.  You  said  you  had  a  boon  to  ask 
of  me.  Speak  boldly  ;  I  listen  to  you.” 

“Oh,  my  God,”  murmured  Bathilde,  “give  me 
strength  !  ” 

“  Is  it,  then,  a  very  important  and  difficult  thing  that 
you  desire  1  ” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Bathilde,  “it  is  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  deserved  death.” 

“  Is  it  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental  1  ” 

“  Alas,  Monseigneur,  it  is.” 

The  regent’s  brow  became  pensive,  while  Bathilde, 
seeing  the  impression  produced  by  her  demand,  felt  her 
heart  beat  and  her  knees  tremble. 
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“  Is  he  your  relative,  your  ally,  your  friend  ?  ” 

“  He  is  my  life,  ho  is  my  soul,  Monseigneur  ;  I  love  him.” 

“  Hut  do  you  know  that  if  I  pardon  him  I  must  pardon 
all  the  rest,  and  that  there  are  some  still  more  guilty  than 
he  is  1  ” 

“  His  life  only,  Monseigneur ;  all  I  ask  is  that  he  may 
live.” 

“  But  if  I  change  his  sentence  to  a  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment,  you  will  never  see  him  again.  What  would  become 
of  you  then  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

Batliilde  was  obliged  to  support  herself  by  the  back  of 
a  chair. 

“  I  would  enter  into  a  convent,  where  I  could  pray  the 
rest  of  my  life  for  you.  Monseigneur,  and  for  him.” 

“That  cannot  be,”  said  the  regent. 

“  Why  not,  Monseigneur  %  ” 

“Because  this  very  day,  this  very  hour,  I  have  been 
asked  for  your  hand,  and  have  promised  it.” 

“You  have  promised  my  hand,  Monseigneur  1  and  to 
whom  1  ” 

“  Read,”  said  the  regent,  taking  an  open  letter  from  his 
desk,  and  presenting  it  to  the  young  girl. 

“  liaoul !  ”  cried  Batliilde  ;  “  Raoul’s  writing  !  Oh,  mon 
Dieu !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ” 

“  Read,”  repeated  the  regent. 

And  in  a  choking  voice  Batliilde  read  the  following 
letter  :  — 

Monseigneur,  —  I  have  deserved  death  ;  I  know  it,  and 
I  do  not  ask  you  for  life.  I  am  ready  to  die  at  the  day 
and  hour  appointed  ;  but  it  depends  on  your  Highness  to 
make  this  death  sweeter  to  me.  1  love  a  young  girl  whom  I 
should  have  married  it  I  had  lived ;  grant  that  she  may  be  my 
wife  before  I  die.  In  leaving  her  forever  alone  and  friendless 
in  the  world,  let  me  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  giving 
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her  the  safeguard  of  my  name  and  fortune.  On  leaving  the 
church,  Monseigneur,  I  will  walk  to  the  scaffold.  This  is  my 
last  wish,  my  sole  desire.  Do  not  refuse  the  prayer  of  a 
dying  man. 

Raoul  d’Harmental. 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,”  said  Bathilde,  sobbing,  “  you  see 
that  while  I  thought  of  him,  he  thought  of  me.  Am  I 
not  right  to  love  him,  when  he  loves  me  so  much  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  regent,  “and  1  grant  his  request ;  it  is 
just.  May  that  favor,  as  he  says  it  will,  sweeten  his  last 
moments  !  ” 

“  Monseigneur,”  cried  the  young  girl,  “  is  that  all  you 
grant  him?” 

“You  see,”  said  the  regent,  “he  is  just;  he  asks 
nothing  else.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  cruel !  it  is  frightful !  —  to  see  him  again, 
and  lose  him  at  the  same  moment !  His  life,  Monseigneur, 
his  life,  I  implore  you ;  and  let  me  never  see  him  again ! 
I  prefer  that.” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  regent,  in  a  tone  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  reply,  and  writing  some  lines  on  a  paper 
which  he  sealed,  “  here  is  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Launay, 
the  governor  of  the  Bastille ;  it  contains  my  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  prisoner.  My  captain  of  the  Guards 
will  go  with  you,  and  see  that  my  instructions  are 
followed.” 

“Oh,  his  life,  Monseigneur!  his  life!  On  my  knees, 
and  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  l  implore  you  !  ” 

The  regent  rang  the  bell ;  a  valet  entered. 

“  Call  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Lafare,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  Monseigneur,  you  are  cruel !  ”  said  Bathilde,  rising. 
“  Permit  me,  then,  to  die  with  him.  We  will  not  be  sepa¬ 
rated,  even  on  the  scaffold ;  we  will  he  together,  even  in 
the  tomh.” 
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“  Monsieur  de  Lafare,  accompany  Mademoiselle  to  the 
Bastille,”  said  the  regent.  “  Here  is  a  letter  for  Monsieur 
de  Launay ;  read  it  with  him,  and  see  that  the  orders  it 
contains  are  punctually  executed.” 

Then,  without  listening  to  Bathilde’s  last  cry  of  despair, 
the  Due  d’Orleans  opened  the  door  of  a  closet  and 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  MARRIAGE  IN  EXTREMIS. 

Lafare  dragged  the  young  girl  away,  almost  dying,  and 
placed  her  in  one  of  the  carriages  always  standing  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal.  While  on  the  way  Ba- 
thilde  did  not  speak ;  she  was  cold,  dumb,  and  inanimate 
as  a  statue.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  and  tearless  ;  but  on 
arriving  at  the  fortress,  she  started.  She  fancied  she  had 
seen  in  the  shade,  in  the  very  place  where  the  Chevalier 
de  Rohan  was  executed,  something  like  a  scalfold.  A 
little  later  a  sentinel  cried,  “  Qui  vive  ?  ”  the  carriage 
rolled  over  a  drawbridge  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the 
governor’s  house.  A  footman  out  of  livery  opened  the 
door,  and  Lafare  gave  Bathilde  his  arm  ;  she  could  scarcely 
stand,  —  all  her  strength  had  left  her  when  hope  left  her. 
Lafare  and  the  valet  were  obliged  almost  to  carry  her  to 
the  first  floor.  Monsieur  de  Launay  was  at  supper.  They 
took  Bathilde  into  a  room  to  wait,  while  Lafare  went  at 
once  to  the  governor.  Ten  minutes  passed,  during  which 
Bathilde  remained,  half-dead,  in  the  armchair  into  which 
she  had  fallen  on  entering  the  room.  The  poor  girl  saw 
but  one  thing,  —  her  lover  on  the  scaffold. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  Lafare  re-entered  with  the 
governor.  Bathilde  looked  at  them  with  a  bewildered  air. 
Lafare  approached  her,  and  offering  her  his  arm, — 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  he,  “the  church  is  prepared;  the 
priest  is  ready.” 
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Bathilde  rose  without  replying.  She  was  pale  and  cold  ; 
she  felt  herself  falling,  and  leaned  on  the  arm  which  was 
offered  her.  Monsieur  de  Launay  went  first,  lighted  by 
two  men  bearing  torches. 

As  Bathilde  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  she  saw 
entering  by  the  other  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental  accom¬ 
panied  by  A  alef  and  Pompadour.  These  were  his  wit¬ 
nesses,  as  De  Launay  and  Lafare  were  hers.  Each  door 
was  kept  by  two  of  the  French  Guard,  silent  and  motion¬ 
less  as  statues. 

The  two  lovers  advanced,  Bathilde  pale  and  fainting, 
Raoul  calm  and  smiling.  On  arriving  before  the  altar, 
the  chevalier  took  Bathilde’s  hand,  and  both  fell  on  their 
knees  without  having  spoken  a  word. 

The  altar  was  lighted  only  by  four  wax  tapers,  which 
threw  a  funereal  light  over  the  chapel,  already  dark,  and 
filled  with  gloomy  recollections. 

The  priest  began  the  ceremony;  he  was  a  fine  old  man 
with  white  hair,  whose  melancholy  countenance  showed 
that  the  daily  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions  left  deep 
traces  on  his  soul.  He  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Bastille 
for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  bad  heard  many  sad  confes¬ 
sions,  and  beheld  many  pitiable  scenes.  He  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  two  kneeling  before  him;  but  instead  of 
speaking  to  them  of  their  duties  as  husband  and  as  wife 
and  mother,  he  spoke  of  heaven’s  peace,  of  the  divine 
pity,  and  of  the  eternal  resurrection.  Bathilde  felt  that 
she  was  suffocating.  Baoul,  seeing  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  weeping,  took  her  hand  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  resignation  so  sad  and  so  profound 
that  the  poor  child  made  a  last  effort  and  restrained  her 
tears.  At  the  moment  of  the  benediction  Bathilde  laid 
her  head  on  Raoul’s  shoulder;  the  priest  thought  she  was 
fainting,  and  stopped. 
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“  Finish,  Father,”  murmured  Bathihle. 

The  priest  pronounced  the  sacramental  words,  to  which 
both  replied  by  a  “yes”  in  which  seemed  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  the  whole  strength  of  their  souls. 

The  ceremony  finished,  D’Harmental  asked  Monsieur  de 
Launay  if  he  might  spend  his  few  remaining  hours  with 
his  wife.  Monsieur  de  Launay  replied  that  there  was  no 
objection.  Raoul  embraced  Pompadour  and  Yalef,  thanked 
them  for  having  served  as  witnesses  at  his  marriage, 
pressed  Lafare’s  hand,  thanked  Monsieur  de  Launay  for 
his  kindness  to  him  during  his  imprisonment,  and  throw¬ 
ing  his  arm  round  Bathilde,  led  her  away  by  the  door 
through  which  he  had  entered.  When  they  readied 
D’Harmental’s  room,  Bathilde  could  no  longer  contain 
her  tears;  a  despairing  cry  escaped  her  lips;  and  she  fell 
weeping  on  a  chair,  where  doubtless  D’Harmental  had 
often  sat  thinking  of  her  during  the  three  weeks  of  his 
captivity.  Raoul  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  tried  to 
console  her,  but  was  himself  so  much  moved  by  her  grief 
that  his  own  tears  mingled  with  hers.  That  heart  of  iron 
melted  in  its  turn,  and  Bathilde  felt  at  once  on  her  lips 
the  tears  and  the  kisses  of  her  lover. 

They  had  been  about  half  an  hour  together  when  they 
heard  steps  approaching  the  door,  and  a  key  turning  in 
the  lock.  Bathilde  started,  and  pressed  D’Harmental 
convulsively  against  her  heart.  Raoul  understood  the 
dreadful  fear  which  crossed  her  mind,  and  reassured  her. 
It  could  not  be  what  she  dreaded,  since  the  execution  was 
fixed  for  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  eleven  had 
only  just  struck. 

It  was  Monsieur  de  Launay  who  appeared.  “  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,”  said  he,  “have  the  kindness  to  follow  me.” 

“  Alone  1  ”  asked  D’Harmental,  clasping  Bathihle  in 
his  arms. 
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“  No,  with  Madame,”  replied  the  governor. 

“Oh,  together,  Raoul,  together!”  cried  Bathilde ; 
“  where  they  like,  so  that  we  are  together.  We  are  ready, 
Monsieur ;  we  are  ready.” 

Jtaoul  took  Bathilde  in  his  arms  for  a  last  embrace  ; 
then,  recalling  all  his  pride,  he  followed  Monsieur  de 
Launay  with  a  face  which  showed  no  trace  of  the  terrible 
emotion  he  had  experienced.  They  passed  through  some 
ill-lighted  corridors,  descended  a  spiral  staircase,  and 
found  themselves  at  the  door  of  a  tower.  This  door 
opened  into  a  yard  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which 
served  as  a  promenade  to  those  prisoners  who  were  not  in 
secret  confinement.  In  this  courtyard  was  standing  a 
carriage  with  two  horses,  on  one  of  which  was  a  postilion  ; 
and  they  saw,  shining  in  the  darkness,  the  cuirasses  of  a 
dozen  musketeers.  A  ray  of  hope  crossed  the  minds  of 
the  two  lovers.  Bathilde  had  asked  the  regent  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  Raoul’s  death  a  perpetual  imprisonment.  Perhaps 
the  regent  had  granted  him  this  favor.  That  carriage, 
ready,  doubtless,  to  conduct  him  to  some  State  prison, 
those  musketeers,  destined,  doubtless,  to  escort  them,  gave 
to  the  supposition  a  semblance  of  reality.  They  raised 
their  eyes  to  heaven  to  thank  God  for  this  unexpected 
happiness.  Meanwhile  Monsieur  de  Launay  had  signed  to 
the  carriage  to  approach  ;  the  postilion  had  obeyed ;  the  door 
was  opened ;  and  the  governor,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
held  his  hand  to  Bathilde,  to  assist  her  into  the  carriage. 

She  hesitated  an  instant,  turning  uneasily  to  see  that 
they  did  not  take  Raoul  away  in  another  direction ;  but 
seeing  that  he  was  ready  to  follow  her,  she  got  in  without 
resistance.  An  instant  afterward  Raoul  was  sitting  by 
her;  the  door  was  closed;  and  both  carriage  and  escort 
passed  through  the  gate,  over  the  drawbridge;  and  they 
found  themselves  outside  of  the  Bastille. 
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They  threw  themselves  into  each  other’s  arms  ;  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt;  the  regent  granted  D’Harmental 
his  life,  and  what  was  more,  consented  not  to  separate 
him  from  Bathilde. 

This  was  what  Bathilde  and  D’Harmental  had  never 
dared  to  hope;  this  life  of  seclusion  —  a  punishment 
to  many  - —  would  be  to  them  a  paradise  of  love.  They 
would  see  each  other  continually;  they  would  be  always 
together !  What  beyond  this  had  they  desired  for  their 
future,  even  when  they  were  masters  of  their  own  fate  1 
A  single  sad  idea  crossed  their  minds  ;  and  both,  with 
the  sympathy  of  hearts  who  love,  pronounced  the  name 
of  Buvat. 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped  ;  at  such  a  time 
everything  was,  for  the  lovers,  a  cause  of  fear.  They  again 
trembled,  lest  they  should  have  given  way  too  much  to 
hope.  The  door  opened ;  it  was  the  postilion. 

“What  do  you  want  1  ”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  I  want  to  know  where  I  am  to  take  you.” 

“Where  you  are  to  take  me  !  Have  you  no  orders!” 

“  My  orders  were  to  take  you  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
between  the  Chateau  and  Nogen t-sur-Marne,  and  here  we 
are.”, 

“And  where  is  the  escort  1”  asked  D’Harmental. 

“  Oh,  the  escort  left  us  at  the  barrier  !  ” 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu!”  cried  D’Harmental,  while  Bathilde, 
panting  with  hope,  clasped  her  hands  in  silence,  “  is  it 
possible  1  ” 

The  chevalier  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  looked  round 
him  anxiously,  and  extended  his  arms  to  Bathilde,  who 
also  alighted  ;  then  they  uttered  together  a  cry  of  joy 
and  thankfulness.  They  were  free  as  the  air  they 
breathed  ;  but  the  regent  had  ordered  that  they  should 
be  taken  to  the  very  place  where  D’Harmental  had  car- 
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ried  off  Bourguignon,  mistaking  him  for  the  regent 
himself. 

This  was  the  only  revenge  of  Philippe  le  Debonnaire. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  Buvat,  reinstated  in  his 
place,  and  with  his  arrears  paid,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
placing  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  a  fine  boy  three  years  old. 
He  was  the  son  of  Raoul  and  Bathilde. 

The  first  two  names  which  the  child  wrote  were  Albert 
du  Rocher  and  Clarice  Gray.  The  third  was  that  of 
Philippe  d’Orleans,  Regent  of  France. 
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POSTSCEIPTUM. 

Perhaps  some  persons  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in 
those  who  have  played  a  secondary  part  in  our  history  to 
wish  to  know  what  became  of  them  after  the  events 
which  defeated  the  conspiracy  and  saved  the  regent.  We 
will  satisfy  them  in  a  few  words. 

The  Due  and  Duchesse  du  Maine,  to  whose  plots  it  was 
determined  to  put  an  end,  were  arrested,  —  the  duke  at 
Sceaux,  and  the  duchess  in  her  house  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore.  The  duke  was  taken  to  the  chateau  of  Doullens, 
and  the  duchess  to  that  of  Dijon,  and  afterward  to  the 
citadel  of  Chalons.  Both  were  set  at  liberty  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months,  disarming  the  regent,  one  by  an  absolute 
denial,  the  other  by  a  complete  avowal. 

Mademoiselle  de  Launay  was  conducted  to  the  Bastille, 
where  her  captivity,  as  may  be  read  in  the  Memoirs  she 
has  left,  was  much  lightened  by  her  amours  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Mesnil ;  and  after  her  release,  when  lament¬ 
ing  the  infidelity  of  her  dear  prisoner,  she  exclaimed  more 
than  once,  like  Ninon  or  Sophie  Arnould,  “  Oh,  the  good 
times  when  we  were  so  unhappy  !  ” 

Richelieu  was  arrested,  as  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  had 
warned  him  that  he  would  be,  the  day  after  that  on  which 
he  had  procured  Bathilde’s  interview  with  the  regent ;  but 
his  captivity  was  a  new  triumph  for  him.  When  it  was 
reported  that  the  handsome  prisoner  had  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  walk  on  the  terrace  of  the  Bastille,  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine  began  to  be  frequented  by  the  most  elegant 
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carriages  in  Paris,  and  became  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
fashionable  promenade.  The  regent  —  who  declared  that 
he  had  proofs  of  the  treason  of  Monsieur  de  Richelieu 
sufficient  to  lose  him  four  heads  if  he  had  them  —  would 
not,  however,  risk  his  popularity  with  the  fair  sex  by 
keeping  him  long  in  prison.  Richelieu,  again  at  liberty, 
after  a  captivity  of  three  months,  was  more  brilliaut  and 
more  sought  after  than  ever  ;  but  the  closet  had  been 
walled  up,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  had  become 
Duchesse  de  Modena. 

The  Abbe  Brigaud  —  arrested,  as  we  have  said,  at 
Orleans  —  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  prison  of  that 
town,  to  the  great  despair  of  Madame  Denis  and  her 
children ;  but  one  fine  morning,  as  they  were  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  the  abbe  entered,  as  calm  as  ever. 
They  gave  him  a  boisterous  welcome,  and  plied  him  with 
a  multitude  of  questions  relating  to  the  details  of  his  ad¬ 
venture  ;  but  with  his  habitual  prudence  he  referred  them 
to  his  juridical  declarations,  saying  that  the  affair  had  al¬ 
ready  given  him  so  much  trouble  that  they  would  greatly 
oblige  him  by  never  speaking  of  it  any  more.  Now,  as 
the  Abb4  Brigaud  was  quite  an  autocrat  in  Madame 
Denis’s  establishment,  his  desire  was  religiously  respected, 
and  from  that  day  the  affair  was  as  completely  forgotten 
in  the  Rue  du  Temps-Perdu  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

Some  days  afterward  Pompadour,  Valef,  Laval,  and 
Malezieux  went  out  of  prison  in  their  turn,  and  began 
again  to  pay  their  court  to  Madame  du  Maine  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

As  to  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  he  was  not  even  ar¬ 
rested  ;  he  was  simply  exiled  to  his  Abbey  d’Anchin. 

Lagrange-Chancel,  author  of  the  “  Philippines,”  was 
summoned  to  the  Palais  Royal.  He  found  the  regent 
there,  expecting  him. 
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“  Monsieur,”  asked  the  prince,  “  have  you  thought 
concerning  me  all  that  you  have  said  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,”  replied  Lagrange-Chancel. 

“Very  well ;  that  is  very  fortunate  for  you,  Monsieur,” 
replied  the  regent,  “  for  if  you  had  written  such  infamies 
against  your  conscience  I  would  have  had  you  hanged.” 

The  regent  sent  him  to  Ste.  Marguerite,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  only  three  or  four  months ;  for  the  regent’s 
enemies  having  spread  the  report  that  he  had  caused 
Lagrange-Chancel  to  be  poisoned,  the  prince  found  no 
better  way  to  give  the  lie  to  that  calumny  than  by  opening 
the  prison  doors  to  the  alleged  deceased,  who  went  forth 
more  than  ever  swollen  with  hatred  and  venom. 

This  last  proof  of  clemency  appeared  to  Dubois  so  out 
of  all  reason  that  he  came  to  the  regent,  intending  to  make 
a  scene  about  it ;  but  the  regent  replied  to  his  complaints 
only  by  repeating  the  refrain  of  the  song  which  Saint- 
Simon  had  made  on  him  :  — 

“  Je  suis  debonnaire,  moi, 

Je  suis  debonnaire.” 

This  enraged  Dubois  so  much  that  the  regent,  in  order 
to  pacify  him,  was  obliged  to  transform  him  into  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal. 

La  Fillon  was  so  puffed  up  by  Dubois’s  promotion  that 
she  declared  she  would  receive  from  that  time  forward 
only  those  who  could  trace  their  noble  descent  as  far  back 
as  1399.  It  should  be  said  also  that  her  house  had  lost 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  inmates.  Three  days  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Roquefinette,  La  Normande  entered  the 
house  of  the  Filles-Repenties. 


THE  END. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


When  the  Conspiracy  of  Cellamare,  which  forms 
the  main  theme  of  the  “Chevalier  d’Harmental,” 
was  exposed,  or  when  the  Abbfi  Dubois  thought 
fit  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the  Duchesse  du  Maine 
was  condemned  by  the  regent  to  undergo  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  Chateau  of  Dijon.  In  due  course  of 
time  her  longing  to  renew  the  glories  of  her  own 
little  court  at  Sceaux  made  her  enforced  sojourn 
in  the  provinces  extremely  irksome  to  her,  and  she 
purchased  her  liberty  by  making  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  names  of  all  who  had  been  cognizant  of,  or 
privy  to,  the  negotiations  with  Alberoni,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Court  of  Spain.  It  thus  became  known 
to  the  authorities  that  the  main  reliance  of  the 
conspirators  for  active  support  had  been  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Bretagne.  These  disclosures  threw  much 
light  upon  certain  symptoms  of  disaffection  which 
had  appeared  in  that  province,  whose  people  seemed 
almost  to‘  form  a  race  apart  from  those  of  other 
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portions  of  the  kingdom.  It  turned  out  that  the 
resistance  of  the  States  of  Bretagne  to  the  orders 
of  the  royal  governor  was  but  a  cover  for  continued 
negotiations  with  Spain,  looking  toward  a  perma¬ 
nent  separation  of  Bretagne  from  France.  The 
States  at  last  declared  the  province  independent 
because  its  privileges  had  been  invaded ;  and  the 
standard  of  rebellion  was  thus  boldly  displayed. 
The  progress  and  crisis  of  the  revolt  are  described 
with  sufficient  fidelity  to  truth  in  these  pages.  The 
name  of  Gaston  de  Chanlay  is  the  only  one  of 
the  five  which  has  no  place  in  an  absolutely 
accurate  record  of  the  scene  in  the  public  square 
of  Nantes,  at  midnight  of  a  certain  tempestuous 
night  in  March,  1720. 

“  To  this  day,”  says  Dumas,  in  one  of  his 
strictly  historical  works,  “  La  Regenee,”  “  in  the 
very  heart  of  Bretagne,  at  Saint-Malo,  at  I, orient,  at 
Villeneuve,  at  Brest  or  Finisterre,  one  finds  in  the 
poorest  huts  portraits  of  Talhouet,  Pontcalec,  Mont- 
louis,  and  Du  Couedic  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  And  when  you  ask  your  hosts,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  these  huts,  who  these  men  are  whose 
features  they  preserve  so  devoutly,  in  their  trustful 
ignorance  some  will  reply :  ‘  They  are  saints ;  ’ 
others,  ‘  They  are  martyrs.’  ” 

The  scenes  between  the  regent  and  Dubois  are 
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particularly  interesting,  because  they  mark  so 
sharply  the  contrast  between  the  regent’s  natural 
disposition  to  leniency  and  mercy — -even,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  to  those  whose  blows  were  aimed  at 
his  own  person  or  power  —  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  yielded  to  the  representations  of  his 
mentor,  whose  hold  upon  his  mind  and  will  grew 
stronger  day  by  day  until  the  end. 

The  Due  d’Orldans  has  been  fortunate  in  this, 
that  the  virtues  which  he  did  possess  —  large- 
hearted  generosity,  unfailing  kindness  and  courtesy 
to  his  inferiors,  and  intense  affection  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  whether  born  in  or  out  of  wedlock  —  have 
seldom  failed  to  arouse  emotions  distinctly  resem¬ 
bling  sympathy  for  one  whose  vices,  though  of 
monumental  proportions,  were  those  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  whose  life  was  embittered 
by  cruel,  unmerited  accusations  of  having  caused 
the  untimely  deaths  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne  and  the  Due  de  Bretagne,  —  the  father, 
mother,  and  brother  of  the  young  king.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  he 
watched  wTith  unfailing  care  and  affection  over  the 
well-being  of  the  royal  child,  whose  hold  upon 
life  was  always  feeble  and  uncertain,  and  who 
alone  stood  between  him  and  what  was  still  one 
of  the  most  exalted  thrones  of  Christendom. 
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The  regent  was  not  fortunate  in  his  legitimate 
daughters.  The  career  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri 
is  revolting  and  saddening  in  the  extreme,  even 
although  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  contemporary 
memoir-writers  that  a  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  she  was  “  crack-brained.” 
The  convent  life  of  the  Abbess  of  Chelles  was 
little  short  of  scandalous;  while  the  matrimonial 
bickerings  of  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  and  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Modena,  were  of  European 
notoriety.  A  fourth  daughter  became  the  wife  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  was  Queen  of  Spain 
for  the  few  months  which  intervened  between  the 
absurd  abdication  of  Philippe  V.  and  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Her  leading  characteristics  were  an 
extremely  morose  disposition,  and  personal  habits 
slovenly  in  the  extreme ;  and  her  Spanish  subjects 
seized  the  first  convenient  pretext  to  send  her  back 
to  France,  and  were  very  remiss  in  remitting  her 
allowance.  The  youngest  of  all,  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaujolais,  was  the  only  one  who  combined  good 
morals  with  an  attractive  personality,  and  she  died 
of  a  broken  heart  almost  before  she  was  out  of 
her  teens. 

The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Staal-de  Launay 
furnish  abundant  authority  for  the  entertaining 
description  given  by  Dumas  of  the  life  led  by 
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the  conspirators  in  the  Bastille.  The  author  of 
the  memoirs  was  decidedly  heartless  in  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  poor  Maison-Rouge,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
fortress,  whose  ardent  passion  for  herself  she  piti¬ 
lessly  used  as  a  means  of  forwarding  her  love 
affair  with  the  Chevalier  de  Mesnil.  The  following 
passage  is  illustrative  of  the  skill  with  which  she 
kept  two  strings  to  her  bow ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  enlightens  us  still  further  as  to  the  diversions 
in  which  these  fortunate  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  indulge. 

“  One  day  when  he  (Maison-Rouge)  was  taking 
supper  with  me,  Mesnil,  who  had  found  a  way  of 
opening  the  door  of  his  room,  came  and  listened 
at  my  door.  He  claimed  that  I  was  very  gay  and 
lively,  and  that  I  had  spoken  of  him  with  insulting 
levity.  But  he  was  even  more  put  out  because, 
when  we  left  the  table,  we  went  to  the  window, 
the  weather  being  extremely  warm.  There  the 
lieutenant  suggested  that  I  should  sing,  and  I 
began  a  scene  from  the  opera  of  “  Iphigdnie.” 
The  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  was  at  his  window, 
sang  the  reply  of  Orestes,  which  fitted  in  very 
nicely  with  our  situation.  Maison-Rouge,  who 
thought  that  it  entertained  me,  allowed  us  to 
sing  the  scene  through.  It  was  bv  no  means 
entertaining  to  the  Chevalier  de  Mesnil.  The 
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next  clay  lie  questioned  me  in  his  letter  about  the 
supper,  at  which  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been 
a  listener.  I  did  not  remember  that  his  name 
had  been  mentioned  between  us,  so  I  said  nothing 
about  it  to  him.  This  seemed  to  him  to  import 
some  secret  understanding  between  Maison-Kouge 
and  myself,  and  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  insisted 
upon  my  breaking  with  the  lieutenant.  I  at  last 
succeeded,  however,  in  making  him  understand  how 
excessively  inconvenient  that  would  be  for  our 
affairs,  and  he  cooled  down.” 

Messire  Yoyer  d’Argenson,  an  excellent  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  police  transformed  into  a  very  mediocre 
keeper  of  the  seals,  subjected  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay  to  an  inquisitory  ordeal  very  similar  to 
that  undergone  at  his  hands  by  Gaston  de  Chanlay ; 
and  the  versatile  femme  de  chambre  acquitted  her¬ 
self  with  no  less  skill  and  discretion  than  was 
exhibited  by  the  Breton  hero.  M.  d’Argenson  is 
an  interesting  figure  of  the  period,  no  less  in  his 
own  right  than  as  the  father  of  two  sons,  each 
of  whom  made  an  honorable  name  in  high  office 

o 

under  Louis  XV.  The  Marquis  owes  his  greatest 
fame,  however,  to  his  very  entertaining  and  valu¬ 
able  memoirs  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  reign. 

When  Madame  du  Maine  was  at  last  allowed 
to  return  to  Sceaux,  she  found  assembled  there 
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Pompadour,  Laval,  Malezieux,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay.  “  Waiting,”  says  Dumas,  “  to  recom¬ 
mence  those  delightful  entertainments  which  poor, 
blind  Chaulieu,  who  could  not  see  them,  used  to 
call  “  les  nuits  blanches  de  Sceauxh 

It  is,  perhaps,  mere  supererogation  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  so  often  of  others  of  M.  Dumas’ 
romances,  —  that  contemporary  authority  can  be 
cited  for  every  anecdote  or  incident  not  directly 
connected  with  the  distinctively  romantic  portions 
of  the  narrative. 

The  Princess  Palatine’s  pleasantry  as  to  the 
gifts  of  the  fairies  to  her  son  at  his  birth  is  told 
by  Saint-Simon  and  Duclos,  as  is  the  anecdote  of 
the  same  out-spoken  lady’s  very  forcible  expression 
of  her  displeasure  when  her  son’s  contemplated 
marriage  was  announced  to  her.  Saint-Simon, 
again,  and  the  Marquis  d’Argenson  agree  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  Dubois  had  the  temerity  to  demand  a 
nomination  to  the  Sacred  College  from  Louis  XIV. 
as  a  reward  for  his  potent  assistance  in  bringing 
about  that  marriage.  This  latter  anecdote  is  dis¬ 
credited,  however,  by  a  very  recent  writer,1  who 
has  undertaken,  with  what  measure  of  success  it 
does  not  concern  us  to  inquire,  to  clear  away  some 

1  James  Breck  Perkins,  in  “  France  Under  tlie  Regency,” 

etc. 
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of  the  odium  with  which  Dubois  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded  from  his  death  to  the  present  day. 

The  assumption  of  queenly  pomp  by  the  mad 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  as  well  as  her  secret  marriage 
with  Biom,  are  equally  well  authenticated.  The 
wrath  of  the  Princess  Palatine  at  this  nisalliance 
was  far  more  violent  than  that  of  the  culprit’s 
father,  who  certainly  was  indulgent  to  a  fault. 
The  severity  with  which  Eiom  was  treated  was 
due  to  the  outcry  of  the  grandmother,  rather  than 
to  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  father. 

There  is,  alas,  no  doubt  that  the  regent’s  daily 
avocations  and  distractions  are  faithfully  described 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  Saint-Simon,  his 
chief  apologist,  deplores  the  fact  which  he  cannot 
explain  away,  except  by  putting  the  blame  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Dubois ;  but  the  generous  impulse 
to  which  D’Orlbans  is  made  to  yield  when  he 
pardons  De  Chanlay,  whose  avowed  object  was  to 
compass  his  death,  is  no  less  characteristic  of  the 
unfortunate  prince,  of  whom  the  same  apologist, 
who  was  also  his  dearest  friend,  said  long  after 
his  death  that  his  character  was  an  enigma  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  solve. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN  ABBESS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1719,  a  carriage,  bearing 
the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  with  the  motto  of  Orleans,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  two  outriders  and  a  page,  entered  the  porch  of 
the  Abbey  of  Chelles  precisely  as  the  clock  struck  ten, 
and  the  door  having  been  quickly  opened,  its  two 
occupants  stepped  out. 

The  first  was  a  man  of  from  forty-five  to  forty-six  years 
of  age,  short,  and  rather  stout,  with  a  high  color,  easy  in 
his  movements,  and  displaying  in  every  gesture  a  certain 
air  of  high  rank  and  authority. 

The  second,  who  followed  slowly,  was  also  of  small 
stature,  but  thin  and  debilitated.  His  face,  though  not 
precisely  ugly,  was  somewhat  repulsive  in  spite  of  the 
intelligence  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  was  expressed 
in  the  curling  of  his  lips.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  cold, 
and  followed  his  companion,  wrapped  up  in  an  ample 
cloak. 

The  first  of  these  two  made  his  way  up  the  staircase 
with  the  air  of  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  locality. 
Passing  through  a  large  antechamber  containing  several 
nuns,  who  bowed  to  the  ground  as  he  passed,  he  ran 
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rather  than  walked  to  a  reception-room,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  bore  but  little  trace  of  that  austerity  which  is 
ordinarily  ascribed  to  the  interior  of  a  cloister.  The 
other,  who  followed  leisurely,  was  saluted  almost  as 
humbly  by  the  nuns. 

“And  now,”  said  the  first,  “wait  here  and  warm  your¬ 
self  while  I  go  to  her;  and  in  ten  minutes  I  will  make 
an  end  of  all  these  abuses  you  mention.  If  she  deny,  and 
I  want  proof,  I  will  call  you.” 

“  Ten  minutes,  Monseigneur  !  ”  replied  the  man  in  the 
cloak  ;  “  in  two  hours  your  Highness  will  not  even  have 
broached  the  subject  of  your  visit.  Oh,  the  Abbess  de 
Chelles  is  a  clever  woman  !  Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
not  known  it  1  ” 

So  saying,  he  stretched  himself  carelessly  in  an  easy 
chair  which  he  had  drawn  near  the  fire,  and  rested  his 
thin  legs  on  the  fender. 

“Yes,  yes,”  replied  he  who  had  been  addressed  as 
“your  Highness  ;”  “I  know,  and  if  I  could  forget  it,  you 
take  care  to  remind  me  of  it  often  enough.  You  devil  of 
a  man,  tell  me,  —  why  have  you  made  me  come  here 
to-day  through  all  this  wind  and  snow  1  ” 

“  Because  you  would  not  come  yesterday,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Yesterday  it  was  impossible ;  I  had  an  appointment 
with  Lord  Stair  at  five  o’clock.” 

“  In  a  little  house  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfants.  My 
lord  does  not  live  any  longer,  then,  at  the  English 
embassy  t  ” 

“  Abbe,  I  had  forbidden  you  to  follow  me.” 

“  Monseigneur,  it  is  my  duty  to  disobey  you.” 

“Well  then,  disobey;  but  let  me  tell  lies  at  my  plea¬ 
sure,  without  impertinently  showing  me  that  you  know 
I  am  lying,  —  merely  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  your 
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“  Monseigneur  may  rest  easy  in  future ;  I  will  believe 
everything  you  say.” 

“I  will  not  promise  as  much  in  return,  Abbe,  for  in 
this  case  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake.” 

“  Monseigueur,  I  know  what  I  said,  and  I  repeat  it.” 

“But  look!  no  noise,  no  light,  perfect  quiet!  Your 
account  is  incorrect ;  it  is  evident  that  our  agents  are  not 
well  informed.” 

“  Yesterday,  Monseigneur,  where  you  stand,  there  was 
an  orchestra  of  fifty  musicians  ;  there,  where  that  young 
sister  kneels  so  devoutly,  was  a  buffet.  What  was  upon 
it  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  it  was  there  ;  and  in  the 
gallery  on  the  left,  where  a  modest  supper  of  lentils  and 
cream  cheese  is  now  preparing  for  the  holy  sisters,  were 
two  hundred  people,  drinking,  dancing,  and  making  —  ” 

“  Well,  making  what  1” 

“  Making  love,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Diable!  are  you  sure  of  this  1  ” 

“  Rather  more  sure  than  if  I  had  seen  it ;  and  that  is 
why  you  do  well  in  coming  to-day,  and  would  have  done 
better  in  coming  yesterday.  This  sort  of  life  does  not 
become  an  abbess,  Monseigneur.” 

“  No ;  it  is  only  fit  for  an  abbe.  Ha  !  ” 

“  I  am  a  politician,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Well,  my  daughter  is  a  political  abbess,  that  is  all.” 

“  Oh,  let  it  be  so,  if  it  suit  you,  Monseigneur ;  I  am 
not  so  particular  in  point  of  morals,  you  know.  To¬ 
morrow  there  will  be  another  song  or  two  out,  but  of 
what  consequence  is  a  song  more  or  less  1  ‘  Beautiful 

Abbess,  whence  do  you  comeT  will  make  a  very  fitting 
companion-piece  to  ‘  Monsieur  l’Abbe,  whither  are  vou 
going  1”' 

“  Well,  well,  wait  for  me,  and  I  will  go  and  scold.” 

“Take  my  word  for  it,  Monseigneur,  if  you  wish  to 
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scold  properly  you  had  better  do  it  here,  before  me  ;  if 
you  fail  in  memory  or  arguments,  make  a  sign  to  me,  and 
I  will  come  to  the  rescue.” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  right,”  said  the  person  who  had 
undertaken  to  redress  wrongs,  and  in  whom  we  hope  the 
reader  has  recognized  the  regent,  Philippe  d’Orleans. 
“  Yes ;  this  scandal  must  cease,  —  or  at  least  must  he 
checked  ;  the  abbess  must  not  receive  more  than  twice  a 
week.  There  must  be  no  more  of  these  routs  and  dances, 
and  the  rule  of  seclusion  must  be  enforced  ;  the  convent 
should  not  be  as  open  as  the  forest  to  every  one  who 
comes.  Mademoiselle  d ’Orleans  passed  from  gayety  to  a 
religious  life  ;  she  left  the  Palais  Royal  for  Chelles  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  her.  Well,  then,  now  let  her 
be  abbess  for  five  days  in  the  week  ;  she  will  still  have 
two  days  for  playing  the  lady  of  fashion,  —  and  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  enough.” 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,  you  are  beginning  to  see  the  thing 
in  its  true  light.” 

“  Is  not  this  what  you  wish  1  ” 

“  It  is  what  is  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
abbess  who  has  thirty  valets,  fifteen  footmen,  ten  cooks, 
eight  grooms,  and  a  mute;  who  fences,  plays  the  horn, 
and  the  violoncello  ;  who  is  a  surgeon  and  a  hair-dresser ; 
who  shoots  and  makes  fireworks, — cannot  find  her  reli¬ 
gious  life  very  tedious.” 

“  That  is  true,  indeed,  but  —  Has  not  my  daughter 
been  told  of  my  arrival  1  ”  said  the  duke  to  an  old  nun 
who  crossed  the  room  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand  ; 
“  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  shall  go  to  her,  or  whether 
she  is  coming  to  me.” 

“  Madame  is  coming,  Monseigneur,”  replied  the  sister, 
respectfully. 

“  It-  is  well,”  murmured  the  regent,  who  began  to  think 
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that  the  worthy  abbess  was  treating  him  rather  disrespect¬ 
fully,  both  as  daughter  and  as  subject. 

“  Monseigneur,  remember  the  parable  of  Jesus  driving 
out  the  money-changers  from  the  temple ;  you  know  it,  or 
ought  to  know  it,  for  I  taught  it  you  when  I  was  your 
preceptor.  Now,  drive  out  these  musicians,  these  Phari¬ 
sees,  these  comedians  and  anatomists ;  three  only  of  each 
profession  will  make  a  nice  escort  for  our  return.” 

“  Do  not  fear,  I  am  in  a  preaching  vein.” 

“  Then,”  replied  Dubois,  rising,  “  that  is  most  fortu¬ 
nate,  for  here  she  is.” 

At  this  moment  a  door  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
convent  was  opened,  and  the  person  so  impatiently 
expected  appeared. 

Let  us  explain  who  was  this  worthy  person  who  had 
succeeded,  by  repeated  follies,  in  rousing  the  anger  of 
Philippe  d’Orleans,  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the  most  good- 
natured  man  and  the  most  indulgent  father  in  France. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  Louise-Adelaide  d’Orleans, 
was  the  second  and  prettiest  of  the  regent’s  three  daughters. 
She  had  a  beautiful  complexion,  fine  eyes,  a  good  figure, 
and  well-shaped  hands.  Her  teeth  were  splendid,  and 
her  grandmother,  the  princess  palatine,  compared  them  to 
a  string  of  pearls  in  a  coral  casket.  She  danced  well,  sang 
better,  read  music  easily,  and  played  admirably.  She  had 
learned  of  Cauchereau,  one  of  the  first  artists  at  the  opera, 
with  whom  she  had  made  much  more  progress  than  is 
common  with  ladies,  and  especially  with  princesses.  It  is 
true  that  she  was  most  assiduous ;  the  secret  of  that 
assiduity  will  soon,  perhaps,  be  revealed  to  the  reader,  as 
it  was  to  the  duchess,  her  mother. 

All  her  tastes  were  masculine.  She  appeared  to  have 
changed  sex  with  her  brother  Louis.  She  loved  dogs  and 
horses,  amused  herself  with  pistols  and  foils,  but  cared 
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little  for  any  feminine  occupations.  Her  chief  predilec¬ 
tion,  however,  was  for  music ;  she  seldom  missed  a  night 
at  the  opera  when  her  master  Cauchereau  performed  ;  and 
once,  when  he  surpassed  himself  in  an  air,  she  exclaimed, 
“Bravo,  bravo,  my  dear  Cauchereau  !  ”  in  a  voice  audible 
to  the  whole  house. 

The  Duchesse  d’Orleans  judged  that  the  exclamation  was 
somewhat  indiscreet  for  a  princess  of  the  blood,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  knew  enough  of  music. 
Cauchereau,  well  paid  for  his  instructions,  was  informed 
that  his  pupil’s  musical  education  was  completed,  and  that 
there  was  no  further  occasion  for  him  to  present  himself  at 
the  Palais  Royal.  The  duchess  also  begged  her  daughter 
to  spend  a  fortnight  at  the  convent  of  Chelles,  the  abbess 
of  which,  a  sister  of  Marechal  de  Villars,  was  a  friend  of 
hers. 

It  was  doubtless  during  this  retreat  that  Mademoiselle 
—  who,  says  Saint-Simon,  did  everything  by  leaps  and 
bounds  —  resolved  to  renounce  the  world.  Towrnrd  the 
end  of  the  holy  week  of  1718,  she  asked  and  obtained  her 
father’s  permission  to  spend  Easter  at  Chelles  ;  hut  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Easter  season,  instead  of  resuming  her 
place  at  the  palace  as  princess  of  the  blood,  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  remain  at  Chelles  as  a  nun.  The  duke,  who 
considered  that  the  cloister  was  already  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  family,  —  for  his  legitimate  son  Louis  he 
was  wont  to  call  a  monk,  and  one  of  his  natural  sons  was 
Abbe  of  St.  Albin,  —  did  all  that  he  could  in  opposition  to 
her  strange  resolve ;  but  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres  'was 
obstinate,  and  on  the  23d  day  of  April  she  took  the  vows. 
Then  the  duke,  remembering  that  his  daughter,  though 
now  a  nun,  was  none  the  less  a  princess  of  the  blood, 
treated  with  Mademoiselle  de  Villars  for  her  abbey.  An 
income  of  twelve  thousand  francs  settled  upon  the  mar- 
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ehal’s  sister  concluded  the  transaction.  Mademoiselle  de 
Chartres  was  named  abbess  in  her  stead,  and  she  had 
occupied  the  post  about  a  year. 

This,  then,  was  the  Abbess  of  Chelles,  who  appeared 
before  her  father,  not  surrounded  by  that  elegant  and  pro¬ 
fane  court  which  in  the  early  morning  had  disappeared, 
but  followed  by  six  nuns  dressed  in  black  and  holding 
torches.  There  was  no  sign  of  frivolity  or  of  pleasure, 
nothing  but  the  most  sombre  apparel  and  the  most  severe 
aspect. 

The  regent,  however,  suspected  that  while  he  had  been 
kept  waiting  all  this  had  been  prepared.  “  I  do  not  like 
hypocrisy,”  said  he,  sharply,  “  and  can  forgive  vices  which 
are  not  hidden  under  the  garb  of  virtues.  All  these  lights, 
Madame,  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  yesterday’s  illumina¬ 
tion.  Are  all  your  dowers  so  faded,  and  all  your  guests  so 
fatigued,  that  you  cannot  show  me  a  single  bouquet  nor  a 
single  dancer  1  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  abbess,  in  a  grave  tone,  “you  have 
come  to  the  wrong  place  if  you  have  come  hither  seeking 
for  fetes  and  amusements.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  regent ;  “  I  see  that  if  you  feasted 
yesterday  you  fast  to-day.” 

“  Did  you  come  here,  Monsieur,  to  catechize  1  At  least 
what  you  see  should  reply  to  any  accusations  against  me.” 

“  I  came  to  tell  you,  Madame,”  replied  the  regent,  an¬ 
noyed  at  being  supposed  to  have  been  duped,  “that  the 
life  you  lead  displeases  me  ;  your  conduct  yesterday  was 
unbecoming  an  abbess  ;  your  austerities  to-day  are  un¬ 
becoming  a  princess  of  the  blood,  —  decide,  once  for  all, 
whether  you  will  be  abbess  or  princess.  People  begin  to 
speak  ill  of  you,  and  I  have  enemies  enough  of  my  own, 
without  your  saddling  me  with  others  from  the  depth  of 
your  convent.  ” 
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“  Alas,  Monsieur,  in  giving  entertainments,  balls,  and 
concerts,  which  have  been  quoted  as  the  best  in  Paris,  I 
have  pleased  neither  those  enemies,  nor  you,  nor  myself. 
Yesterday  I  had  my  last  interview  with  the  world  ;  this 
morning  I  have  taken  leave  of  it  forever  ,  and  to-day, 
while  still  ignorant  of  your  visit,  I  had  adopted  a  deter¬ 
mination  from  which  I  will  never  depart.” 

“  And  what  is  it  1  ”  asked  the  regent,  suspecting  that  this 
was  only  a  new  specimen  of  his  daughter’s  ordinary  follies. 

“  Come  to  this  window  and  look  out,”  said  the  abbess. 

The  regent,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation,  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  a  large  fire  blazing  in  the  middle  of 
the  courtyard.  Dubois  —  who  was  as  curious  as  if  he  had 
really  been  an  abbe  —  slipped  up  beside  him.  Several  peo¬ 
ple  were  rapidly  passing  and  repassing  before  the  fire,  and 
throwing  various  singular-shaped  objects  into  the  flames. 

“  But  what  is  that  ?  ”  asked  the  regent  of  Dubois,  who 
seemed  as  much  surprised  as  himself. 

“  That  which  is  burning  now  1  ”  asked  the  abbe. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  regent. 

“  Faith,  Monseigneur,  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like  a 
violoncello  !  ” 

“  It  is  mine,”  said  the  abbess,  —  “an  excellent  violon¬ 
cello  by  Valeri.” 

“And  you  are  burning  it !  ”  exclaimed  the  duke. 

“All  these  instruments  are  sources  of  perdition,”  said  the 
abbess,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed  the  most  profound  remorse. 

“  Eh,  but  here  is  a  harpsichord,”  interrupted  the  duke. 

“  My  harpsichord,  Monsieur;  it  was  so  perfect  that  it 
enticed  me  toward  earthly  things ;  I  condemned  it  this 
morning.” 

“  And  what  are  those  chests  of  papers  with  which  they 
are  feeding  the  fire  1  ”  asked  Dubois,  whom  the  spectacle 
seemed  to  interest  immensely. 
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“  My  music,  which  I  am  having  burned.” 

“Your  music'!”  demanded  the  regent. 

“  Yes,  and  even  yours,”  answered  the  abbess  ;  “  look 
carefully,  and  you  will  see  your  opera  of  ‘  Pantbee  ’  follow 
in  its  turn.  You  will  understand  that  my  resolution  once 
taken,  its  execution  was  necessarily  general.” 

“  Well,  Madame,  this  time  you  are  really  mad  !  To  light 
the  fire  with  music,  and  then  feed  it  with  violoncellos  and 
harpsichords  is  really  a  little  too  luxurious.” 

“  I  am  doing  penance,  Monsieur.” 

“  Hum  !  say  rather  that  you  are  refitting  your  house,  and 
that  this  is  an  excuse  for  buying  new  furniture,  since  you 
are  doubtless  tired  of  the  old.” 

“  No,  Monseigneur,  it  is  no  such  thing.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  is  it  1  Tell  me  frankly.” 

“  In  truth,  I  am  weary  of  amusing  myself ;  and,  indeed, 
I  intend  to  act  differently." 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  1  ” 

“  I  am  going  with  my  nuns  to  visit  my  tomb.” 

“  Diable,  Monseigneur  !  ”  exclaimed  the  abbe,  “  her  wits 
are  gone  at  last.” 

“  It  will  be  truly  edifying,  will  it  not,  Monsieur  1  ”  con¬ 
tinued  the  abbess,  gravely. 

“  Indeed,”  answered  the  regent,  “if  you  really  do  this, 
I  doubt  not  but  people  will  laugh  at  it  twice  as  much  as 
they  did  at  your  suppers.” 

“  Will  you  accompany  me,  gentlemen  1  ”  continued  the 
abbess  ;  “  I  am  going  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  my  coffin  ; 
it  is  a  fancy  I  have  had  a  long  time.” 

“You  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  that,”  said  the  regent ; 
“  moreover,  you  have  not  even  invented  this  amusement, 
for  Charles  the  Fifth  —  who  became  a  monk,  as  you  be¬ 
came  a  nun,  without  exactly  knowing  why  —  thought  of 
it  before  you.” 
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“  Then  you  will  not  go  with  me,  Monseigneur  1  ”  said 
the  abbess. 

“I,”  answered  the  duke,  who  had  not  the  least  sym¬ 
pathy  with  sombre  ideas,  “  I  go  to  see  tombs  !  I  go  to 
hear  the  De  Profundis  !  No,  pardieu  !  and  the  only  thing 
which  consoles  me  for  not  being  able  to  escape  them  some 
day  is  that  I  shall  neither  see  the  one  nor  hear  the  other.” 

“Ah,  Monsieur,”  answered  the  abbess,  in  a  scandalized 
tone,  “  you  do  not,  then,  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul?” 

“  I  believe  that  you  are  raving  mad,  my  daughter.  Con¬ 
found  this  abbe  who  promises  me  a  feast,  and  brings  me 
to  a  funeral.” 

“  By  my  faith,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “  I  think 
I  prefer  the  extravagance  of  yesterday ;  it  was  more 
attractive.” 

The  abbess  bowed,  and  made  a  few  steps  toward  the 
door.  The  duke  and  Dubois  remained  staring  at  each 
other,  uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

“  One  word  more,”  said  the  duke ;  “  are  you  decided 
this  time,  or  is  it  only  a  fever  which  you  have  caught  from 
your  confessor!  If  it  be  real  I  have  nothing  to  say;  but 
if  it  be  a  fever,  I  desire  that  they  cure  you  of  it.  I  have 
Morceau  and  Chirac,  whom  I  jray  for  attending  on  me  and 
mine.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  answered  the  abbess,  “  you  forget  that 
I  know  enough  of  medicine  to  undertake  my  own  cure,  if 
I  were  ill ;  I  can  therefore  assure  you  that  I  am  not.  I 
am  a  Jansenist ;  that  is  all.” 

“  Ah,”  cried  the  duke,  “  this  is  more  of  Father  le  Doux’s 
work,  —  that  execrable  Benedictine  !  At  least  I  know  a 
treatment  which  will  cure  him.” 

“  What  is  that  1  ”  asked  the  abbess. 

“  The  Bastille.” 
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And  he  went  out  in  a  rage,  followed  by  Dubois,  who  was 
laughing  heartily. 

“You  see,”  said  the  regent,  after  a  long  silence,  and 
when  they  were  nearing  Paris,  “  the  situation  was  absurd  ; 
I  was  in  a  mood  to  preach,  hut  it  was  I  who  got  the 
sermon  !  ” 

“  Well,  you  are  a  happy  father,  that  is  all ;  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  the  reformation  of  your  younger  daughter, 
Mademoiselle  de  Chartres.  Unluckily  your  elder  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri —  ” 

“Oh,  do  not  talk  of  her  ;  she  is  my  ulcer.  And  there¬ 
fore,  now  that  I  am  in  a  bad  temper  —  ” 

“  Well  1  ” 

“  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  advantage  of  my  humor 
and  finish  with  her  at  one  blow.” 

“  She  is  at  the  Luxembourg  1  ” 

“  I  believe  so.” 

“  Let  us  go  to  the  Luxembourg,  then,  Monseigneur.” 

“  You  go  with  me  1  ” 

“  I  shall  not  leave  you  to-night.” 

“Bah!” 

“  I  have  a  project  for  you.” 

“  For  me  1  ” 

“  I  will  take  you  to  a  supper.” 

“  To  a  supper  with  women  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  many  of  them  will  there  be  1 " 

“Two.” 

“  And  how  many  men  1  ” 

“  Two.” 

“  A  four-square  party,  then  1  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  And  1  shall  be  amused  1  ” 


“  I  think  so.” 
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“  Take  care,  Dubois,  you  are  assuming  a  very  great 
responsibility.” 

“  Monseigneur  loves  the  new  1  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  The  unexpected  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Very  well,  you  will  see  them ;  that  is  all  I  can  say.” 
“  So  be  it,”  replied  the  regent ;  “  to  the  Luxembourg 
first,  and  then  —  ” 

“  Then  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.” 

Upon  that  the  coachman  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the 
Luxembourg,  instead  of  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DECIDEDLY  THE  FAMILY  BEGINS  TO  SETTLE  DOWN. 

Whatever  the  regent  might  say,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri 
was  his  favorite  daughter.  At  seven  years  of  age  she  had 
been  seized  with  a  disease  which  all  the  doctors  declared 
to  be  fatal;  and  when  they  had  abandoned  her,  her  father, 
who  had  studied  medicine,  took  her  in  hand  himself,  and 
succeeded  in  saving  her.  From  that  time  the  regent’s 
affection  for  his  daughter  became  almost  a  weakness.  He 
allowed  the  haughty  and  self-willed  child  unfettered  lib¬ 
erty  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Her  education  was  neglected, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  Louis  XIV.  from  choosing  her  as 
a  wife  for  his  grandson  the  Due  de  Berri. 

It  is  well  known  how  death  at  once  struck  a  triple  blow 
at  the  royal  posterity,  and  within  a  few  years  carried  off 
the  Dauphin,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  and 
the  Due  de  Berri. 

Left  a  widow  at  twenty  years  of  age,  loving  her  father 
almost  as  tenderly  as  he  loved  her,  and  having  to  choose 
between  the  society  of  Versailles  and  that  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  young,  beautiful,  and  fond 
of  pleasure,  had  quickly  decided.  She  took  part  in  all 
the  fetes,  the  pleasures,  and  follies  of  her  father. 

The  Due  d’Orleans,  in  his  increasing  fondness  for  his 
daughter  —  who  already  had  six  hundred  thousand  francs 
a  year  —  allowed  her  four  hundred  thousand  francs  more 
from  his  private  fortune.  He  gave  up  the  Luxembourg 
to  her,  gave  her  a  body-guard  ;  and  at  length,  to  the 
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scandal  of  those  who  advocated  the  old  forms  of  etiquette, 
he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  passed  through  Paris  preceded  hy  cymbals  and 
trumpets,  and  only  laughed  when  she  received  the  Vene¬ 
tian  ambassador  on  a  throne,  raised  on  three  steps,  —  which 
nearly  embroiled  France  with  the  republic  of  Venice. 

About  this  time  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  took  a  fancy  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  Chevalier  de  Riom. 

The  Chevalier  de  Riom,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1715  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  found  it  at  the  Luxembourg,  was  a 
nephew  or  grand-nephew  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun.  Intro¬ 
duced  to  the  princess  by  Madame  de  Mouchy,  he  soon  estab¬ 
lished  the  same  influence  over  her  as  his  uncle,  the  Due 
de  Lauzun,  had  exercised  over  La  Grande  Mademoiselle 
fifty  years  before,  and  was  soon  established  as  her  lover, 
supplanting  Lahaie,  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Denmark. 

The  duchess  had  the  singular  moderation  of  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  more  than  two  lovers,  —  Lahaie,  whom  she  had 
never  avowed,  and  Riom,  whom  she  proclaimed  aloud. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  furious 
hostility  with  which  the  poor  princess  was  pursued.  There 
was,  we  must  remember,  another  cause,  assigned  not  only 
hy  Saint-Simon,  but  in  all  the  histories  of  that  period  ; 
it  was  that  fatal  ride  through  Paris,  with  cymbals  and 
trumpets,  that  unfortunate  throne  on  which  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Venetian  ambassador,  —  in  short,  her  body¬ 
guard  and  her  extraordinary  pretensions. 

But  it  was  not  that  general  indignation  excited  by  the 
princess  which  had  moved  the  Due  d’Orldans  to  anger 
with  his  daughter ;  it  was  the  control  of  her  lover  to 
which  she  had  yielded.  Riom  had  been  brought  up  by 
the  Due  de  Lauzun,  who  in  the  morning  had  crushed  the 
hand  of  the  Princesse  de  Monaco  with  the  heel  of  the 
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boot  which  in  the  evening  he  made  the  daughter  of 
Gaston  d’Orleans  pull  oft’,  and  who  had  given  his  nephew 
the  following  instruction,  which  Riom  had  fully  carried 
out:  “The  daughters  of  France,”  said  he,  “must  be 
treated  with  a  high  hand  ;  ”  and  Riom,  trusting  to  his 
uncle’s  experience,  had  so  well  schooled  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri,  that  she  scarcely  dared  to  give  a  fete  without  his 
advice,  to  appear  at  the  opera  without  his  permission,  or 
to  put  on  a  dress  without  his  direction. 

The  duke  took  as  strong  a  dislike  to  Riom  as  his  care¬ 
less  character  allowed  him  to  take  to  any  one,  and  under 
pretext  of  serving  the  duchess,  had  given  him  a  regiment, 
then  the  government  of  Cognac,  then  the  order  to  retire 
to  his  government,  which  almost  made  his  favors  look  like 
disfavors  and  disgrace. 

The  duchess  was  not  deceived.  She  went  to  her  father, 
begged,  prayed,  and  scolded,  but  in  vain  ;  and  she  went 
away  threatening  the  duke  with  her  anger,  and  declaring 
that  Riom  should  not  go.  The  duke’s  only  reply  was  to 
repeat  his  orders  for  Riom’s  departure  the  next  day,  and 
Riom  had  respectfully  promised  to  obey. 

The  same  day,  which  was  the  one  preceding  that  on 
which  our  story  opens,  Riom  had  ostensibly  set  out,  and 
Dubois  himself  had  told  the  duke  that  he  had  left  for 
Cognac  at  nine  o’clock.  Meanwhile  the  duke  had  not 
again  seen  his  daughter ;  thus,  when  he  spoke  of  going  to 
finish  with  her,  it  was  rather  a  pardon  than  a  quarrel 
that  he  went  to  seek. 

Dubois  had  not  been  duped  by  this  pretended  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  Riom  was  gone,  and  that  was  all  he  wanted. 
He  hoped  to  slip  in  some  new  personage  who  should 
efface  all  memory  of  Riom,  who  was  to  be  sent  to  join  the 
Marshal  de  Berwick  in  Spain,  and  would  thenceforth  be 
as  far  out  of  the  way  as  Lahaie  was  in  Denmark. 
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The  carriage  stopped  before  the  Luxembourg,  which  was 
lighted  as  usual.  The  duke  ascended  the  steps  with  his 
usual  celerity ;  Dubois,  whom  the  duchess  hated,  re¬ 
mained  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage.  Presently  the  duke 
appeared  at  the  door  with  a  disappointed  air. 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “  are  you  refused 
admittance  1  ” 

“No ;  the  duchess  is  not  here.” 

“  Where,  then,  —  at  the  Carmelites  1  ” 

“  No  ;  at  Meudon.” 

“At  Meudon,  in  February,  and  in  such  weather  !  Mon¬ 
seigneur,  such  love  of  the  country  seems  to  me  suspicious.” 

“  And  to  me  also,  I  confess.  What  in  the  devil  is  she 
doing  at  Meudon  1  ” 

“  It  is  easy  to  find  out.” 

“  How  1  ” 

“  Let  us  go  to  Meudon.” 

“To  Meudon!”  said  the  regent  to  the  coachman, 
jumping  into  the  carriage ;  “  I  allow  you  twenty-five 
minutes  to  get  there.” 

“  I  would  remind  Monseigneur,”  said  the  coachman, 
humbly,  “  that  the  horses  have  already  gone  ten  leagues.” 

“  Kill  them,  but  be  at  Meudon  in  twenty-five  minutes.” 

There  was  no  reply  to  be  made  to  such  an  order;  the 
coachman  whipped  his  horses,  and  the  noble  animals  set 
out  at  as  brisk  a  pace  as  if  they  had  just  left  the  stable. 

Throughout  the  drive  Dubois  was  silent,  and  the  regent 
thoughtful ;  there  was  nothing  on  the  route  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  either,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Meudon  the 
duke  had  found  no  clear  way  through  the  contradictory 
reflections  that  occupied  his  mind. 

This  time  both  alighted.  Dubois,  thinking  the  inter¬ 
view  might  be  protracted,  was  anxious  to  find  a  more 
comfortable  waiting-place  than  a  carriage. 
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At  the  door  they  found  a  Swiss  in  full  livery;  he 
stopped  them.  The  duke  made  himself  known. 

“  Tardon,”  said  the  Swiss,  “  I  did  not  know  that  Mon- 
seigneur  was  expected.” 

“Expected  or  not,  I  am  here.  Seud  word  to  the 
princess.” 

“  Monseigneur  is  to  he  at  the  ceremony  %  ”  asked  the 
Swiss,  who  seemed  embarrassed. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  put  in  Dubois,  stopping  the  duke,  who 
was  about  to  ask  what  ceremony ;  “  and  I  also.” 

“  Then  shall  I  lead  Monseigneur  at  once  to  the  chapel  1  ” 

“  To  the  chapel?  ”  asked  the  duke. 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur  ;  for  the  ceremony  is  already  begun.” 

“Ah,  Dubois,”  said  the  duke,  “is  she  also  going  to  take 
the  veil  %  ” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “  I  should  rather  say  she 
is  going  to  be  married.” 

“  Pardieu  !  ”  exclaimed  the  regent,  “  that  would  crown 
all  ;  ”  and  he  darted  toward  the  staircase,  followed  by 
Dubois. 

“  Does  not  Monseigneur  wish  me  to  guide  him  1  ”  asked 
the  Swiss. 

“It  is  needless,”  cried  the  regent;  “I  know  the 
way.” 

Indeed  — with  an  agility  surprising  in  so  corpulent  a 
man  —  the  regent  darted  through  the  rooms  and  corridors, 
followed  by  Dubois,  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
which  appeared  to  be  closed,  but  yielded  to  the  first 
touch. 

Dubois  had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  conjectures. 

Rioru,  who  had  returned  secretly,  was  on  his  knees  with 
the  princess  before  the  private  chaplain  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  while  Monsieur  de  Pons,  Riorn’s  relative,  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Rochefoucault,  captain  of  the  princess’s 
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guard,  held  the  canopy  over  their  heads.  Messieurs  de 
Mouchy  and  de  Lauzun  stood,  one  by  the  duchess  and 
the  other  by  Riom. 

“Certainly  fortune  is  against  us,  Monseigneur,”  said 
Dubois ;  “  we  are  two  minutes  too  late.” 

“  Mordieu  !  ”  cried  the  duke,  exasperated,  “  we  will 
see.” 

“  Chut,”  said  Dubois  ;  “  I  cannot  permit  sacrilege.  If 
it  were  of  any  use,  I  would  n’t  object ;  but  this  would  be 
mere  folly.” 

“Are  they  married,  then  1  ”  asked  the  duke,  drawing 
back. 

“So  much  married,  Monseigneur,  that  the  Devil  him¬ 
self  cannot  unmarry  them,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Pope.” 

“  I  will  write  to  Rome  !  ” 

“  Take  care,  Monseigneur  !  do  not  waste  your  influence ; 
you  will  want  it  all  to  get  me  made  a  cardinal.” 

“  But,”  exclaimed  the  regent,  “  such  a  marriage  is  in¬ 
tolerable.” 

“  Mesalliances  are  in  fashion,”  said  Dubois ;  “  there  is 
nothing  else  talked  of.  Louis  XIV.  made  a  mesalliance 
in  marrying  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  you  pay  a 
pension  as  his  widow.  La  Grande  Mademoiselle  made  a 
mesalliance  in  marrying  the  Due  de  Lauzun  ;  you  did  so 
in  marrying  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  —  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  when  you  announced  the  marriage  to  your  mother, 
the  princess  palatine,  she  replied  by  a  blow.  Did  not  I 
do  the  same  when  I  married  the  daughter  of  a  village 
schoolmaster  1  After  such  good  examples,  why  should  not 
your  daughter  do  so  in  her  turn  !  ” 

“  Silence,  demon  !  ”  said  the  regent. 

“  Besides,”  continued  Dubois,  “  the  Duchesse  de  Berri’s 
passion  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  this  will  quiet  the 
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talk  ;  for  it  will  be  known  all  through  Paris  to-morrow. 
Decidedly,  Monseigneur,  your  family  begins  to  settle 
down.” 

The  Due  d’Orleans  uttered  an  oath,  to  which  Dubois 
replied  by  a  laugh  which  Mephistopheles  might  have 
envied. 

“  Silence  there !  ”  cried  a  Swiss,  who  did  not  know  who 
it  was  that  was  making  a  noise,  and  did  not  wish  the  pious 
exhortation  of  the  chaplain  to  be  lost. 

“  Silence,  Monseigneur,”  repeated  Dubois ;  “  you  are 
disturbing  the  ceremony.” 

“  You  will  see,”  replied  the  duke,  “  that  if  we  are  not 
silent  she  will  have  us  turned  out.” 

“  Silence  !”  repeated  the  Swiss,  striking  the  flag-stone 
with  his  halberd,  while  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  sent  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Mouchy  to  learn  who  was  causing  the  disturbance. 

Monsieur  de  Mouchy  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  princess, 
and  perceiving  two  persons  who  appeared  to  be  concealing 
themselves  in  the  shade,  he  approached  them  haughtily. 

“  Who  is  making  this  noise  1  ”  said  he  ;  “  and  who  gave 
you  permission  to  enter  this  chapel  1  ” 

“  One  who  has  a  great  mind  to  send  you  all  out  by  the 
window,”  replied  the  regent,  “  but  who  will  content  him¬ 
self  at  present  with  begging  you  to  order  Monsieur  de 
Riom  to  set  out  at  once  for  Cognac,  and  to  intimate  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  that  she  had  better  absent  herself  from 
the  Palais  Royal.” 

The  regent  went  out,  signing  to  Dubois  to  follow,  and 
leaving  Monsieur  de  Mouchy  in  a  state  of  terror. 

“  To  the  Palais  Royal  !  ”  said  the  prince,  stepping  hastily 
into  his  carriage. 

“To  the  Palais  Royal!”  replied  Dubois,  quickly.  “By 
no  means,  Monseigneur;  you  forget  our  agreement.  I 
have  come  with  you  on  condition  that  you,  in  your  turn, 
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should  go  with  me.  Coachman,  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine !  ” 

“  Go  to  the  devil  !  I  am  not  hungry.” 

“Well,  then,  your  Highness  will  not  eat.” 

“  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  he  amused.” 

“  Very  well,  your  Highness  will  not  be  amused.” 

“  And  what  shall  I  do,  then,  if  I  neither  eat  nor  amuse 
myself  1  ” 

“  Your  Highness  will  see  others  eat  and  amuse  them 
selves,  — that  is  all.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  mean  that  God  is  in  the  way  of  working  miracles 
for  you,  Monseigneur ;  and  since  that  is  not  an  every-day 
matter,  you  ought  not  to  hurry  away.  We  have  seen  two 
already  this  evening,  and  now  we  are  going  to  see  a  third.” 

“  A  third  1  ” 

“Yes;  numero  Dens  impure  gaudet,  —  God  finds  pleas¬ 
ure  in  odd  numbers.  I  hope  you  have  n’t  forgotten  your 
Latin,  Monseigneur  !  ” 

“  Come,  explain  yourself,”  said  the  regent,  who  at  that 
moment  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  pleasantry.  “You,  in¬ 
deed,  are  ugly  enough  to  pose  for  the  Sphynx,  hut  I  am 
not  young  enough  for  the  role  of  CEdipus.” 

“  Well,  then,  Monseigneur,  what  I  would  say  is  that 
after  seeing  your  two  daughters,  who  were  too  wild,  take 
their  first  step  in  sobriety,  you  are  about  to  see  your  son, 
who  was  too  sober,  take  his  first  step  in  folly.” 

“  My  son  Louis  1  ” 

“Your  son  Louis  in  person.  To-night  he  is  to  make  his 
debut,  Monseigneur  ;  and  that  is  the  spectacle,  so  flatter¬ 
ing  to  paternal  pride,  to  which  I  have  invited  you.” 

The  duke  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt. 

“  Oh,  shake  your  head  as  much  as  you  please,  Mon 
seigneur,  —  it  is  so,”  said  Dubois. 
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“  And  in  what  way  does  he  make  his  debut  1  ” 

“  In  every  way,  Monseigneur,  and  I  have  directed 

Chevalier  de  M - to  take  charge  of  his  first  campaign. 

Just  now  he  is  at  supper  with  the  chevalier  and  two 
women.” 

“  Who  are  the  women  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“  I  know  but  one  of  them  ;  the  chevalier  undertook  to 
secure  the  other.” 

“  And  Louis  has  consented  1  ” 

“With  ardor  and  gratitude.” 

“  Upon  my  soul,  Dubois,  I  believe  that  if  you  had  lived 
in  the  time  of  King  Saint-Louis  you  would  have  brought 
him  at  last  to  acquaintance  with  the  Fillon  of  the 
period.” 

A  smile  of  triumph  passed  over  the  monkey-face  of 
Dubois.  “  Monseigneur,”  said  he,  “you  wished  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  Louis  should  once  draw  the  sword,  as  you  formerly 
did,  and  as  you  are  still  eager  to  do.  My  plans  are  laid 
to  that  end.” 

“  Really  ?” 

“Yes  •  while  they  are  at  supper  the  chevalier  will  start 
a  nice  little  quarrel  with  him,  in  the  German  style ;  you 
can  count  on  him  for  that.  You  wished  also  that  Mon¬ 
sieur  Louis  should  engage  in  some  good  love  affair ;  if  he 
resist  the  siren  I  have  turned  loose  on  him  he  is  a  Saint 
Anthony.” 

“  Did  you  select  her  yourself!  ” 

“  How  can  you  ask,  Monseigneur  1  When  the  affair 
touches  the  honor  of  your  family,  your  Highness  well 
knows  that  I  am  wont  to  rely  on  myself  alone.  So,  then, 
to-night  the  orgy,  to-morrow  morning  the  duel ;  and  by 
to-morrow  evening  our  neophyte  can  sign  himself  Louis 
d’Orleans  without  compromising  his  august  mother.  For 
every  one  will  see  that  the  young  man  is  of  your  blood,  — 
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which,  the  devil  take  me  !  his  present  strange  behavior 
might  lead  one  to  doubt.” 

“  Dubois,  you  are  a  rascal  !  ”  said  the  duke,  laughing 
for  the  first  time  since  he  left  Chelles ;  “  you  will  ruin  the 
son  as  you  have  ruined  the  father.” 

“  Take  it  as  you  please,  Monseigneur,”  replied  Dubois; 
“  he  must  be  a  prince  or  not  a  prince,  —  man  or  monk. 
It  is  time  he  made  his  choice.  You  have  but  one  son, 
Monseigneur,  —  a  son  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old.  You 
refrain  from  sending  him  into  action  on  the  pretext  that 
he  is  your  only  son,  but  in  reality  because  you  are  in 
doubt  how  he  would  acquit  himself  —  ” 

“  Dubois  !  ”  said  tbe  regent. 

“  Well,  to-morrow,  Monseigneur,  all  will  be  arranged.” 

“  Par dieu  !  —  a  fine  affair  !  ”  said  the  regent. 

“So,  then,”  replied  Dubois,  “you  think  he  will  acquit 
himself  with  honor  1  ” 

“  Ah,  knave,  do  you  know  that  you  are  insulting  me  1 
It  seems  that  it  is  an  impossible  thing  to  make  a  man  of 
my  blood  amorous,  and  a  miracle  most  extraordinary  to 
induce  a  prince  of  my  name  to  draw  his  sword  !  Dubois, 
my  friend,  you  were  born  abbe  and  you  will  die  abbe.” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Monseigneur!”  cried  Dubois. 
“  Peste  !  I  am  looking  higher  than  that.” 

The  regent  laughed.  “  At  any  rate,”  said  he,  “  you 
have  ambition,  —  unlike  that  imbecile  Louis,  who  wishes 
for  nothing ;  and  that  ambition  of  yours  amuses  me  more 
than  you  can  imagine.” 

“  Really  !  ”  said  Dubois  ;  “  and  yet  I  had  no  idea  I  was 
so  comical.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  your  modesty ;  for  you  are  the  most 
amusing  fellow  in  the  world,  —  when  you  are  not  the 
most  perverse.  I  assure  you,  then,  that  on  the  day  when 
you  become  archbishop  —  ” 
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“  Cardinal,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Ah  !  you  want  to  be  a  cardinal  1  ” 

“  While  waiting  to  he  pope.” 

“  Very  good  ;  well,  I  assure  you  that  on  that  day  —  ” 

“  The  day  when  I  shall  become  pope  1  ” 

“  No  ;  I  assure  you  that  on  the  day  that  sees  you  made 
a  cardinal,  there  will  be  great  laughing  at  the  Palais 
Royal.” 

“  They  will  laugh  in  another  way  at  Paris,  Monseigneur  ; 
but,  as  you  have  said,  I  am  sometimes  comical,  and  I  wish 
to  be  amusing,  — that  is  why  I  aim  to  be  a  cardinal.” 

As  Dubois  uttered  these  words  the  carriage  stopped. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RAT  AND  THE  MOUSE.1 

The  carriage  had  stopped  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
before  a  house  concealed  by  a  high  wall,  behind  which 
rose  several  poplars,  as  if  to  hide  that  house  from  the 
walls  themselves. 

“  Hold  !  ”  said  the  regent ;  “  it  seems  to  me  that  Noce’s 
house  is  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood.” 

“  Precisely  ;  Monseigneur  has  a  good  memory,  —  I  have 
borrowed  it  for  to-night.” 

“  You  have  at  least  made  your  preparations  carefully, 
Dubois  1  The  supper  is  worthy  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  1” 

“I  have  myself  directed  the  whole  affair.  Ah,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Louis  will  lack  nothing;  he  is  attended  by  his 
father’s  lackeys,  is  served  by  his  father’s  cook,  makes 
love  to  —  ” 

“  To  whom  1  ” 

“You  will  see;  the  devil  take  it!  I  must  leave  you 
one  surprise.” 

“  And  what  of  the  wine  1  ” 

“  The  wine  is  from  your  own  cellar,  Monseigneur.  I 
hope  those  family  liquors  will  make  the  family  blood 
speak  truly  ;  it  has  spoken  falsely  long  enough.” 

“  You  did  n’t  have  so  much  trouble  in  making  mine 
speak,  did  you,  corrupter  1” 

1  The  relation  of  this  title  to  the  chapter  which  follows  is  lost  in 
translation.  In  the  original  the  title  is  “  Le  Rat  et  la  Souris.”  —  Tr. 
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“  I  am  eloquent,  Monseigneur,  but  must  admit  that 
you  were  susceptible.  Let  us  go  in.” 

“  You  have  a  key,  then  1  ” 

“  Of  course  !  ”  And  Dubois  took  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
and  carefully  inserted  it  in  the  lock.  The  door  turned 
noiselessly  on  its  hinges,  and  closed  again  as  silently,  after 
admitting  the  duke  and  his  minister,  —  a  proper  door, 
which  knew  what  was  due  from  it  to  men  of  rank.  The 
house  appeared  to  be  illuminated,  and  in  the  vestibule  the 
illustrious  visitors  were  apprised  by  lackeys  in  waiting 
that  the  banquet  had  already  commenced. 

“  You  triumph,  Abbe,”  said  the  regent. 

“  Let  us  get  to  our  place  at  once,  Monseigneur,”  re¬ 
plied  Dubois.  “  I  confess  that  I  am  eager  to  see  how 
Monsieur  Louis  conducts  himself.” 

“  So,  too,  am  I,”  said  the  regent. 

“  Follow  me,  then,  —  and  no  talking.” 

The  regent  silently  followed  Dubois  to  a  cabinet  which 
communicated  with  the  dining-room  by  a  large,  arched 
opening.  This  opening  was  filled  with  flowers,  between 
the  stems  of  which  one  could  easily  see  and  hear  the  party 
at  supper, 

“Ah,”  said  the  regent,  recognizing  the  cabinet,  “I  am 
at  home  here.” 

“  More  so  than  you  think,  Monseigneur;  but  don’t  for¬ 
get  that  whatever  you  may  see,  and  whatever  you  may 
hear,  you  are  to  remain  silent,  or  at  least,  speak  in  a  low 
tone.” 

“  You  may  rest  easy  on  that  score.” 

They  drew  near  to  the  arched  opening,  took  their 
places,  kneeling  on  a  sofa,  and  parted  the  flowers  before 
them,  so  that  they  might  lose  nothing  of  what  should 
occur. 

The  regent’s  son,  fifteen  and  a  half  years  old,  sat  in  an 
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armchair  facing  his  father.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
with  his  back  turned  toward  the  two  spectators,  was  the 

Chevalier  de  M - .  Two  women,  dressed  somewhat 

showily,  completed  the  party.  One  of  them  sat  near  the 
prince,  the  other  near  the  chevalier.  The  host,  who 
drank  nothing,  was  delivering  a  speech.  The  woman 
near  him  was  making  wry  faces  and  yawning. 

“  Ah,  what !  ”  said  the  duke,  who  was  near-sighted, 
trying  to  recognize  the  woman  who  sat  facing  him,  “  it 
seems  to  me  I  know  that  face ;  ”  and  he  gazed  at  the 
woman  with  searching  eyes.  Dubois  laughed  to  himself. 

“  But  see,  then,”  continued  the  regent,  —  “a  woman  of 
dark  complexion  with  blue  eyes  !  —  ” 

“A  woman  of  dark  complexion  with  blue  eyes,”  Du¬ 
bois  repeated.  “  Go  on,  Monseigneur.” 

“  That  ravishing  form,  those  delicate  hands  !  ” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  That  little  rose-colored  nose !  ” 

“  Still  go  on.” 

“  Why,  corbleu  !  I  am  not  mistaken ;  it  is  La  Souris  !  ” 

“  Well,  then  1  ” 

“What,  you  scoundrel,  you  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
choose  La  Souris  !  ” 

“  A  most  delightful  girl,  Monseigneur,  —  a  nymph  of 
the  opera ;  there  is  nothing  better,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
waking  up  a  young  man.” 

“  This,  then,  was  the  surprise  you  reserved  for  me 
when  you  told  me  that  he  was  attended  by  his  father’s 
lackeys,  that  he  drank  his  father’s  wine,  and  that  he 
made  love  to  —  ” 

“  To  his  father’s  mistress ;  yes,  Monseigneur,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that.” 

“  But,  scoundrel,”  cried  the  duke,  “  it  is  almost  an  in¬ 
cest  that  you  are  preparing  there  !  ” 
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“Bah  !”  said  Dubois,  “since  he  is  to  be  launched  —  ” 
“  And  the  rogue  accepts  these  attentions  1  ” 

“  It  is  her  business,  Monseigneur.” 

“  And  with  whom  does  she  think  she  is  ?  ” 

“  With  a  gentleman  from  the  country,  who  has  come  to 
Paris  to  spend  his  inheritance.” 

“  Who  is  her  companion  1  ” 

“  Ah,  as  to  that,  I  am  absolutely  ignorant.  Chevalier 

de  M -  undertook  to  complete  the  party.” 

At  that  moment  the  woman  who  was  sitting  next  the 
chevalier,  thinking  she  heard  whispering  behind  her, 
turned  around. 

“  Eh  !  what!”  cried  Dubois,  stupefied  in  his  turn,  “  I 
am  not  mistaken  !  ” 

“  What  is  it  1  ” 

“  The  other  woman  —  ” 

“  Well,  the  other  woman  1  ” 

The  pretty  guest  turned  around  again. 

“  It  is  Julie  !  ”  cried  Dubois,  —  “the  wretch  !  ” 

“  Ah,  pardieu !  ”  said  the  duke ;  “  this  makes  the 
thing  quite  complete,  —  your  mistress  and  mine!  Upon 
my  soul,  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  my 
ease.” 

“  Wait,  Monseigneur,  wait !  ” 

“  Well,  are  you  crazy  1  What  the  devil  are  you  going 
to  do,  Dubois  1  I  command  you  to  stay.  I  am  curious 
to  see  what  will  come  of  it  all.” 

“  I  obey  you,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois ;  “  but  I 
declare  to  you  one  thing.” 

“  What  is  that  1  ” 

“  That  I  believe  no  longer  in  the  virtue  of  women.” 
“Dubois,”  said  the  regent,  leaning  back  on  the  sofa, 
while  Dubois  did  the  same,  “  upon  my  honor,  you  are 
adorable!  Let  me  laugh,  or  I  shall  choke.” 
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“  Faith,  Monseigneur,  let  us  laugh,  but  let  us  laugh 
gently.  You  are  right,  we  must  see  how  this  will  end.” 

They  both  laughed  as  noiselessly  as  they  could,  after 
which  they  resumed  the  observant  attitudes  which  they 
had  abandoned  for  a  moment. 

Poor  La  Souris  was  yawning  as  if  she  would  dislocate 
her  jaw. 

“  Do  you  notice,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “  that 
Monsieur  Louis  seems  not  to  be  excited  in  the  slightest 
degree  1  ” 

“  That  is  to  say,  one  would  think  he  had  not  been 
drinking.” 

“  And  those  empty  bottles  which  we  see  there,  do  you 
imagine  that  they  have  emptied  themselves  1  ” 

“  You  are  right ;  and  yet  the  gentleman  is  very  grave.” 

“Have  patience,  then;  ah,  he  rouses  himself.  Listen, 
he  is  about  to  speak.” 

In  fact,  the  young  duke,  sitting  up  in  his  chair,  pushed 
back  with  his  hand  the  bottle  offered  him  by  La  Souris. 
“  I  have  wished,”  said  he,  sententiously,  “  to  see  what  an 
orgy  is  ;  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  but  little  pleased.  A 
sage  has  said,  ‘  Ebrietas  omne  vitium  deliquit.’  ” 

“What  in  the  devil  is  he  singing  there  1  ”  asked  the 
duke. 

“The  affair  is  not  going  on  well,”  said  Dubois. 

“  What,  Monsieur  !  ”  cried  the  young  duke’s  compan¬ 
ion,  with  a  smile  that  exhibited  a  row  of  teeth  more 
beautiful  than  pearls,  —  “  what !  you  do  not  like  to 
eat  1  ” 

“  I  like  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink,”  replied  Monsieur 
Louis,  “  when  I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.” 

“  The  fool !  ”  muttered  the  regent,  turning  toward 
Dubois,  who  bit  his  lips. 

The  chevalier  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  “  You  make  an 
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exception,  I  trust,  in  favor  of  the  society  of  our  charming 
companions  1  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  Monsieur  1  ” 

“  Ah,  he  is  getting  angry,”  said  the  regent.  “  Good  !  ” 

“Good  !”  replied  Dubois. 

“  I  would  say,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  chevalier,  “  that 
you  will  not  disparage  these  ladies  by  showing  your 
indifference  to  their  society,  in  withdrawing  thus  early.” 

“  It  is  late,  Monsieur,”  said  Louis  d’Orleans. 

“  Bah  !  ”  replied  the  chevalier,  “  it  is  not  yet  midnight.” 

“And  besides,”  said  the  duke,  seeking  an  excuse,  “and 
besides  —  I  am  betrothed.” 

The  ladies  burst  out  laughing. 

“  What  a  stupid  animal !  ”  murmured  Dubois. 

“  Indeed  !  ”  said  the  regent. 

“Ah,  it  is  true;  I  forgot,  — pardon,  Monseigneur.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  chevalier,  “  you  are  fright¬ 
fully  rural.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  regent,  “  what  the  devil  does  that 
young  man  mean  in  speaking  so  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  1  ” 

“  He  is  supposed  not  to  know  that  he  is  a  prince,  and 
to  believe  that  he  is  an  ordinary  gentleman  ;  besides,  I 
charged  the  chevalier  to  stir  him  up.” 

“  Your  pardon,  Monsieur,”  rejoined  the  young  prince  ; 
“  you  were  speaking,  I  think ;  but  Madame  addressed 
me  at  the  same  moment,  and  I  did  not  hear  what  you 
said.” 

“  And  do  you  wish  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  1”  replied 
the  young  man,  urith  a  sneer. 

“You  will  do  me  a  pleasure.” 

“  Yery  well,  I  said  that  you  are  frightfully  rural.” 

“  I  congratulate  myself,  Monsieur,  if  I  am  thus  set 
apart  from  certain  Parisian  customs  I  have  observed,” 
replied  Monsieur  Louis. 
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“  Come,  come,  not  badly  retorted,”  said  the  duke. 

“  Pooli  !  ”  said  Dubois. 

“  If  you  mean  that  for  me,  Monsieur,  I  will  reply  that 
you  are  not  polite,  —  which  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
in  regard  to  me,  to  whom  you  can  render  an  explanation 
of  your  impoliteness,  but  which,  as  toward  these  ladies,  is 
without  excuse.” 

“Your  challenger  goes  too  far,  Abbe,”  said  the  duke, 
uneasily  ;  “  they  will  be  cutting  each  other’s  throats.” 

“Very  well,  we  will  stop  them,”  said  Dubois. 

The  young  prince  retained  his  composure  ;  he  rose,  and 
going  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  approached  the 
chevalier  and  spoke  to  him  in  quiet  tones. 

“Do  you  seel”  said  the  duke,  excitedly,  to  Dubois. 
“We  must  take  care,  Abbe;  what  the  devil!  I  don’t 
want  him  killed  !  ” 

But  Louis  contented  himself  with  saying  to  the  young 
man  :  “  Can  you  say,  Monsieur,  with  your  hand  on  your 
conscience,  that  you  are  amused  in  this  place  1  For  my 
part,  I  declare,  I  am  horribly  bored.  If  we  were  alone  I 
would  speak  to  you  on  a  question  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  which  occupies  my  mind  at  this  moment ;  it 
refers  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  ‘  the  Confessions  of  Saint 
Augustine.’  ” 

“What,  Monsieur  !  ”  said  the  chevalier,  with  an  air  of 
stupefaction,  which  was  not  at  all  pretended,  “  you  occupy 
your  mind  with  religion!  It  is  too  soon,  it  seems  to 
me  —  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  prince,  gravely,  “  it  is  never  too 
soon  to  think  of  one’s  salvation.” 

The  regent  breathed  a  deep  sigh ;  Dubois  rubbed  the 
end  of  his  nose. 

“Faith  of  a  gentleman!”  said  the  regent,  “he  dis¬ 
honors  the  race  ;  the  women  arc  going  to  sleep  !  ” 
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“Wait,”  said  Dubois;  “perhaps  if  they  sleep  he  will 
be  bolder.” 

“  Ventrebleu  !  ”  said  the  regent,  “  if  he  could  be  made 
bold  it  would  be  done  already ;  she  has  cast  glances  at 
him  which  would  rouse  the  dead.  Hold  !  look  !  lying 
back  in  that  armchair,  is  she  not  charming  1  ” 

“  Wait,”  said  Louis  ;  “  I  must  consult  you  about  that. 
Saint  Jerome  affirms  that  grace  is  not  really  efficacious 
except  upon  repentance.” 

“  The  devil  fly  away  with  you  !  ”  cried  the  gentleman  ;  “if 
you  had  been  drinking  I  should  say  that  you  were  drunk.” 

“  This  time,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  young  prince,  “  it  is 
my  turn  to  ask  you  to  observe  that  you  are  impolite  ;  and 
I  would  reply  to  you  in  the  same  tone  were  it  not  a  sin 
even  to  take  notice  of  insults.  But,  thank  God,  I  am  a 
better  Christian  than  you  are  !  ” 

“  At  a  banquet,”  replied  the  chevalier,  “  the  question  is 
not  whether  one  is  a  good  Christian,  but  whether  one  is  a 
good  companion.  Plague  take  your  companionship  !  I 
should  prefer  Saint  Augustine  himself,  even  after  his 
conversion.” 

The  young  duke  rang,  and  a  lackey  responded  to  the 
summons. 

“  Conduct  and  light,  Monsieur,”  said  the  prince,  with  a 
regal  air.  “  As  to  myself,  I  will  set  out  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Chevalier,  have  you  your  carriage  1  ” 

“  Faith,  no.” 

“  In  that  case  make  use  of  mine.  Very  sorry  I  am  not 
able  to  cultivate  your  acquaintance  ;  but,  as  I  have  told 
you,  your  tastes  are  not  mine,  —  and  besides,  I  am 
returning  to  my  province.” 

“Pardieu/”  said  Dubois,  “it  would  be  strange  if  he 
sent  away  his  companion  so  that  he  might  remain  alone 
with  the  two  women.” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  duke,  “it  would  be  strange;  but  it  is 
not  the  case.” 

While  the  duke  and  Dubois  were  talking  the  chevalier 
had  withdrawn,  and  Louis,  left  alone  with  the  two  women 
actually  asleep,  having  taken  from  his  pockets  a  large  roll 
of  paper  and  a  small  red  pencil,  applied  himself  with 
theological  ardor  to  making  marginal  notes,  —  in  the  midst 
of  plates  still  smoking  and  bottles  half  empty. 

“  If  that  prince  yonder  ever  gives  offence  to  the  elder 
branch,”  said  the  regent,  “  I  shall  be  surprised.  Let  any 
one  say  now  that  I  bring  up  my  children  to  expect  the 
throne.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
am  sick  of  it.” 

“  Ah,  Dubois,  my  younger  daughter  a  Jansenist,  my 
elder  daughter  a  philosopher,  my  only  son  a  theologian,  — 
I  am  bedevilled,  Dubois  !  My  word  of  honor,  if  I  do  not 
control  myself  I  shall  have  those  evil-doers  burned.” 

“Take  care,  Monseigneur;  if  you  have  them  burned  it 
will  be  said  that  you  are  continuing  the  role  of  the  great 
king  and  La  Maintenon.” 

“  Let  them  live,  then.  But  mark  you,  Dubois,  that 
idiot,  who  writes  books  already,  is  enough  to  drive  one 
distracted.  You  will  see  that  when  I  am  dead  he  will 
have  my  pictures  of  Daphnis  and  Cliloe  burned  by  the 
executioner.” 

Louis  d’Orleans  continued  his  annotations  for  about 
ten  minntes.  Then,  when  he  had  finished,  he  carefully 
replaced  the  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  turned  out  a  full 
glass  of  water,  dipped  in  it  a  crust  of  bread,  devoutly 
made  his  little  prayer,  and  with  a  sort  of  voluptuous 
pleasure  ate  that  supper  of  an  anchorite. 

“  Macerations  !  ”  murmured  the  regent  in  despair.  “But 
I  ask  you,  Dubois,  who  in  the  devil  taught  him  that  1  ” 
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“Hot  I,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois;  “you  may  be 
assured.” 

The  prince  rose  and  rang  once  more.  “  Has  the  car¬ 
riage  returned  1  ”  he  asked  the  lackey. 

“Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  It  is  well ;  I  am  going.  As  to  these  ladies,  you  see 
that  they  are  asleep  ;  when  they  wake  you  will  obey  their 
orders.” 

The  lackey  bowed,  and  the  prince  went  out  with  the 
air  of  an  archbishop  giving  his  benediction. 

“  The  plague  choke  you  for  having  made  me  witness 
such  a  spectacle  !  ”  said  the  regent,  in  despair. 

“Happy  father!”  replied  Dubois;  “thrice  happy 
father  that  you  are,  Monseigneur  !  Your  children  are 
saints  by  instinct,  —  and  there  are  those  who  calumniate 
this  holy  family  !  By  my  cardinal’s  hat,  I  wish  the  law¬ 
ful  princes  were  here  !  ” 

“Very  good!  I  would  show  them  how  a  father  re¬ 
pairs  the  wrongs  done  by  his  son.  Come,  Dubois.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Dubois,  the  devil  take  me  !  the  contagion  has  reached 
you.” 

“  Me  1  ” 

“  Yes,  you.  Here  is  a  supper  served  ready  to  be  eaten ; 
here  is  wine  uncorked  for  drinking;  here  are  two  sleep¬ 
ing  women  to  be  aroused,  —  and  you  don’t  understand  ! 
Dubois,  I  am  hungry  !  Dubois  I  am  thirsty  !  Let  us  go  in 
and  take  up  the  affair  where  that  imbecile  dropped  it. 
Do  you  understand  now  1  ” 

“  Faith,  that  is  an  idea,”  said  Dubois,  rubbing  his 
hands ;  “  and  you  alone,  Monseigneur,  are  always  up  to 
the  height  of  your  reputation.” 

The  two  women  were  still  asleep.  Dubois  and  the 
regent  left  their  place  of  concealment,  and  entered  the 
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dining-room.  The  regent  sat  in  his  son’s  place,  and 
Dubois  in  that  of  the  chevalier.  The  regent  cut  the  cord 
of  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  the  noise  of  the  popping 
cork  aroused  the  sleepers. 

“  Ah,  you  have  concluded,  then,  at  last,  to  drink  1  ” 
said  La  Souris. 

“  And  you  have  concluded  to  wake  up  1  ”  replied  the 
duke. 

His  voice  struck  the  poor  woman’s  ear  like  an  electric 
shock.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  as  if  doubtful  whether  she 
were  awake  ;  she  sat  up,  and  recognizing  the  regent  fell 
back  in  her  chair,  murmuring  twice  the  name  of  Julie. 
As  to  the  latter,  she  seemed  fascinated  by  Dubois’s  jeer¬ 
ing  grimaces. 

“Come,  come,  La  Souris,”  said  the  duke;  “I  see  that 
you  are  a  good  girl,  —  you  have  given  me  the  preference. 
I  got  Dubois  to  invite  you  to  supper ;  you  had  a  thou¬ 
sand  affairs  on  hand,  and  yet  you  accepted.” 

The  companion  of  La  Souris,  even  more  frightened, 
looked  at  Dubois,  the  prince,  and  La  Souris,  blushed,  and 
lost  countenance. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Mademoiselle  Julie  1”  asked  Du¬ 
bois.  “  Is  it  possible  that  Monseigneur  is  mistaken ;  and 
did  you  come  here  to  meet  others  instead  of  us  1  ” 

“  I  do  not  say  so,”  replied  Julie. 

La  Souris  began  to  laugh.  “  If  it  is  Monseigneur,”  she 
said,  “  who  invited  us,  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  has  no 
questions  to  ask ;  if  it  is  not  he,  he  is  indiscreet,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  reply.” 

“Very  good!  I  told  you,”  said  the  duke,  laughing 
heartily,  —  “I  told  you  she  was  a  girl  of  intelligence.” 

“  And  I,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  filling  glasses  for 
the  ladies,  and  sipping  champagne,  —  “I  told  you  that 
the  wine  was  excellent.” 
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“  Come,  La  Souris,”  said  the  regent,  “  do  you  not 
recognize  that  wine  1  ” 

“  Faith,  Monseigneur,  it  is  with  wine  as  with  lovers.” 

“Yes,  I  understand;  your  memory  is  not  comprehen¬ 
sive  enough.  Certainly,  Souris,  you  are  not  only  the 
most  courageous,  but  also  the  most  honest  girl  I  know. 
Ah,  you  are  not  a  hypocrite,”  continued  the  duke,  with 
a  sigh. 

“  Well,  Monseigneur,  if  you  take  it  like  that  —  ” 

“  Well,  what  ?  ” 

“  It  is  I  who  will  question  you.” 

“Ask  your  questions;  I  will  answer.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  dreams,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  I  am  a  diviner.” 

“  Can  you,  then,  explain  mine  to  me  1  ” 

“  Better  than  any  one  else,  Souris.  Besides,  if  I  should 
come  short  in  my  interpretation,  here  is  the  abbe,  who 
draws  on  me  for  two  millions  a  year  for  certain  secret  ex¬ 
penses,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  what  dreams, 
good  and  bad,  are  dreamed  in  my  kingdom.” 

“  Well  1  ” 

“Well,  if  I  come  short  the  abbe  will  finish.  So  tell 
me  your  dream.” 

“  Monseigneur,  you  know  that  Julie  and  I,  tired  of 
waiting  for  you,  fell  asleep.” 

“Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it;  you  were  sleeping  soundly 
when  we  came  in.” 

“  Well,  Monseigneur,  I  not  only  slept,  —  I  dreamed.” 

“  Really  1  ” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur;  I  don’t  know  whether  Julie 
dreamed  or  not,  but  as  for  me,  this  is  what  I  thought 
I  saw  —  ” 

“  Listen,  Dubois  ;  this  promises  to  be  interesting.” 

“  In  the  place  now  occupied  by  Monsieur  l’Abbe  sat  an 
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officer,  to  whom  T  gave  but  little  attention.  He  seemed 
to  be  there  for  Julie.” 

“  You  bear,  Mademoiselle!”  said  Dubois;  “this  is  a 
terrible  accusation  brought  against  you.” 

Julie,  who  was  not  self-confident,  and  who  in  contrast 
with  La  Souris,  whose  adventures  she  commonly  shared, 
was  called  the  Rat,  —  instead  of  making  any  reply,  only 
blushed. 

“And  in  my  place  what  did  you  see?”  asked  the 
duke. 

“  Ah,  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  In  the  place  where 
Monseigneur  now  is,  there  was  —  in  my  dream,  you 
understand  —  ” 

’  “Of  course  !  ”  said  the  duke  ;  “  that  is  understood.” 

“  There  was  a  handsome  young  man,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  but  so  strange  that  if  he  had  not  talked  Latin 
he  might  have  passed  for  a  young  girl.” 

“  Ah,  my  poor  Souris,”  cried  the  duke,  “  what  are  you 
telling  me?” 

“In  short,  after  an  hour  of  theological  conversation, 
dissertations  of  the  highest  interest  on  Saint  Jerome  and 
Saint  Augustine,  very  luminous  expositions  on  Jansenius, 
—  on  my  word,  Monseigneur,  I  confess,  it  seemed  to  me 
(still  in  my  dream )  that  I  fell  asleep.” 

“  So  that  at  that  moment  you  dreamed  that  you 
dreamed  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  and  that  seems  to  me  so  complicated  that,  curi¬ 
ous  for  an  interpretation,  unable  to  find  one  by  myself, 
and  thinking  it  useless  to  consult  Julie,  I  apply  to  you, 
Monseigneur,  who  are  a  great  diviner,  —  you  have  told 
me  so  yourself,  —  to  obtain  that  interpretation.” 

“  Souris,”  said  the  duke,  filling  her  glass  full  anew, 
“  taste  seriously  of  this  wine  ;  I  think  that  you  calumniate 
your  palate.” 
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“  Indeed.  Monseigneur,”  replied  La  Souris,  emptying 
her  glass,  “  this  wine  reminds  me  of  a  wine  that  I  have 
had  only  —  ” 

“  Only  at  the  Palais  Royal  1  ” 

“  Faith,  yes  !  ” 

“  Well,  if  you  have  had  that  wine  only  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  it  is  because  there  only  can  it  be  found.  You 
have  had  experience  enough  to  be  able  to  render  that  jus¬ 
tice  to  my  cellar.” 

“  Oh,  I  do,  with  all  my  heart.” 

“  Now,  then,  if  that  wine  can  be  procured  only  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  it  follows  that  it  is  I  who  have  sent  it 
hither.” 

“You,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  I  or  Dubois.  You  know  that  besides  having  a  key  to 
the  purse,  he  has  also  a  key  to  the  cellar.” 

“A  key  to  the  cellar,  perhaps,”  said  Mademoiselle  Julie, 
who  at  length  decided  to  venture  a  remark,  “  but  no  one 
would  suspect  he  had  a  key  to  the  purse.” 

“  Do  you  hear,  Dubois  1  ”  cried  the  regent. 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  the  abbe,  “  as  your  Highness  may 
have  observed,  the  child  does  n’t  speak  often,  but  when 
she  does  she  says  something.” 

“  If  I  sent  the  wine  hither  it  could  be  only  for  a  Due 
d’Orleans.” 

“  Why,  are  there  two  of  them  1  ”  asked  La  Souris. 

“  To  be  sure.” 

“The  son  and  the  father, — Louis  d’Orleans,  Philippe 
d’Orleans.” 

“  You  burn,  La  Souris,  you  burn  !  ” 

“  What !  ”  cried  La  Souris,  throwing  herself  back  in 
her  chair,  and  laughing  hilariously,  —  “  that  young  man, 
that  young  girl,  that  theologian,  that  Jansenist  —  ” 

“  Go  on.” 
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“  Whom  I  saw  in  my  dream  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  There,  in  your  place1!  ” 

“  In  the  very  place  where  I  am.” 

“  Was  Monseigneur  Louis  d’Orleans  ?  ” 

“  In  person.” 

“Ah,  Monseigneur,”  replied  La  Souris,  “how  little 
your  son  resembles  you ;  and  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
awakened  !  ” 

“  It  is  not  so  with  me,”  said  Julie. 

“  Good  !  What  did  I  tell  you,  Monseigneur  1  ”  cried 
the  abbd.  “Julie,  my  child,  you  are  worth  your  weight 
in  gold.” 

“  So,  then,”  said  the  regent,  “  you  still  love  me, 
Souris  ?  ” 

“  The  fact  is  that  I  have  a  weakness  for  you,  Mon¬ 
seigneur.” 

“  In  spite  of  your  dreams  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,  and  sometimes  even  because  of  my 
dreams.” 

“  That  is  not  very  flattering  if  all  your  dreams  are  like 
those  of  to-night.” 

“Ah,  I  beg  your  Highness  to  believe  that  I  don’t  have 
the  nightmare  every  night.” 

Upon  that  response,  which  still  further  confirmed  his 
Eoyal  Highness  in  the  opinion  that  La  Souris  was  a  girl 
of  intelligence,  the  interrupted  supper  was  resumed  with 
great  zeal,  and  was  continued  till  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  At  that  hour  the  regent  took  La  Souris  to  the 
Palais  Royal  in  his  son’s  carriage,  while  Dubois  attended 
Julie  to  her  own  abode  in  the  carriage  of  Monseigneur. 

But  before  going  to  bed,  the  regent,  who  had  hardly 
conquered  the  melancholy  against  which  he  had  struggled 
through  all  the  evening,  wrote  a  letter,  and  rang  for  his 
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valet.  “  Take  care,”  he  said,  “  that  this  letter  is  de¬ 
spatched  this  very  morning  by  a  special  messenger,  and 
that  it  is  delivered  only  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.” 

That  letter  was  addressed  to  “  Madame  Ursule,  Superior 
of  the  Ursulines  at  Clisson.” 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  THREE  NIGHTS  LATER,  THREE  HUNDRED 
LEAGUES  FROM  THE  PALAIS  ROYAL. 

Three  nights  after  that  on  which  we  have  seen  the  regent, 
as  if  in  quest  of  successive  disappointments,  go  from  Paris 
to  Chelles,  from  Chelles  to  Meudon,  and  from  Meudon  to 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  an  event  occurred  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Nantes  which  cannot  he  omitted  in  this  history  ; 
we  will  therefore  exercise  our  privilege  of  transporting  the 
reader  to  that  place. 

On  the  road  to  Clisson,  two  or  three  miles  from  Nantes, 
near  the  convent  made  famous  by  Abelard’s  sojourn  there, 
was  a  large  dark  house,  surrounded  by  thick,  stunted 
trees  ;  hedges  everywhere  surrounded  the  in  closure  outside 
the  walls,  —  hedges  impervious  to  the  sight,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  a  wicket-gate. 

This  gate  led  into  a  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  'wall  having  a  small,  massive  door,  always  closed.  From 
a  distance  this  grave  and  dismal  residence  appeared  like  a 
prison.  It  was,  however,  a  convent  full  of  young  Augus- 
tines,  subject  to  a  rule  lenient  as  compared  with  provincial 
customs,  but  rigid  as  compared  with  those  of  Versailles 
and  Paris. 

The  house  was  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  but  the  fourth, 
which  did  not  face  the  road,  abutted  on  a  large  sheet  of 
water ;  and  ten  feet  above  its  surface  were  the  windows  of 
the  refectory. 
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This  little  lake  was  carefully  guarded,  and  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  wooden  palisades.  A  single  iron  gate 
opened  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  passage  to  the 
waters  of  a  small  rivulet  which  fed  the  lake,  and  the  water 
had  egress  at  the  opposite  end. 

In  the  summer  a  small  boat  was  seen  on  the  water ;  it 
belonged  to  the  gardener,  who  used  it  as  a  fishing-boat. 

Sometimes,  also,  in  summer,  on  dark  nights,  the  river 
gate  was  mysteriously  opened,  and  a  man,  wrapped  in  a 
large  brown  cloak,  silently  dropped  into  the  little  boat, 
which  appeared  to  detach  itself  from  its  fastenings,  then 
glided  quietly  along,  and  stopped  under  one  of  the  barred 
windows  of  the  refectory.  Then  a  signal  was  given,  — 
a  sound  like  the  croaking  of  a  frog  or  the  cry  of  the  owl,  — 
and  a  young  girl  appeared  at  the  window  and  passed  her 
head  through  the  opening  between  the  bars,  which  were, 
however,  too  high  for  the  man  to  reach.  A  low  and 
tender  conversation  was  then  carried  on.  After  an  hour 
spent  in  this  manner  they  began  their  farewells,  which 
lasted  another  hour.  Finally,  when  they  had  agreed  upon 
another  night  and  a  new  signal,  they  separated,  the  boat 
disappeared,  the  gate  shut  gently,  and  the  young  girl  closed 
the  window  with  a  sigh. 

But  now  it  was  the  month  of  February,  and  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  winter  of  1719.  The  trees  were  powdered  with  hoar 
frost,  and  it  was  at  this  time  impossible  to  reach  the  con¬ 
vent  in  a  boat,  for  the  lake  was  covered  with  ice. 

In  this  biting  cold,  in  this  dark,  starless  night,  a  cava¬ 
lier  went  forth  alone  from  Xantes,  directing  Ids  course  into 
the  open  country  and  along  a  cross-road  which  led  to  Clis- 
son.  He  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  which 
proceeded  at  a  slow  and  careful  pace. 

Soon,  however,  in  spite  of  his  instinctive  precaution,  the 
poor  animal  stumbled  against  a  stone  and  nearly  fell.  The 
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rider  soon  perceived  that  his  horse  was  lamed,  and  on  see¬ 
ing  a  trail  of  blood  upon  the  snow,  discovered  that  it  was 
wounded. 

The  young  man  appeared  seriously  annoyed  at  the  acci¬ 
dent.  While  deliberating  what  course  to  take,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  sound  of  horses’  feet  on  the  same  road.  He 
listened  a  moment  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  ;  and  then,  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  several  men 
on  horseback  were  following  him,  and  perceiving  that  if 
perchance  they  were  pursuing  him  he  could  not  escape 
them,  he  remounted  his  horse,  went  aside  behind  some 
fallen  trees,  put  his  sword  under  his  arm,  drew  a  pistol, 
and  waited. 

The  horsemen  arrived,  riding  at  full  speed ;  their  dark 
forms  and  the  white  horse  of  one  of  them  were  distinguish¬ 
able  in  the  obscurity.  They  were  four  in  number,  and 
proceeded  in  silence.  The  unknown  held  his  breath,  and 
the  horse  —  as  if  he  knew  his  master’s  danger  —  remained 
motionless  and  silent.  Hearing  no  noise,  the  horsemen 
passed  by  the  group  of  trees  which  hid  horse  and  cavalier  ; 
and  the  latter  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  escaped 
them.  But  suddenly  they  came  to  a  pause.  He  who 
seemed  to  be  their  chief  dismounted,  took  a  dark  lantern 
from  under  his  cloak,  and  examined  the  road.  Not  find¬ 
ing  there  the  track  they  had  followed,  he  concluded  that 
they  had  passed  by  the  object  of  pursuit.  Returning, 
therefore,  upon  their  steps,  they  soon  discovered  the  place 
where  the  cavalier  and  his  horse  had  gone  aside  from  the 
road.  He  who  carried  the  lantern  took  a  few  steps  for¬ 
ward  at  that  point,  and  when  he  directed  his  light  toward 
the  group  of  trees,  the  little  troop  could  easily  distinguish 
a  man  and  a  horse.  At  once  there  was  a  noise  of  cocking 
pistols. 

“  Holloa,  gentlemen!  ’’said  the  cavalier  with  the  wounded 
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horse,  taking  the  initiative ;  "  who  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  want  1 ” 

“  It  is  he,”  murmured  two  or  three  voices.  “  We  were 
not  mistaken.” 

The  man  with  the  lantern  advanced  toward  the  cavalier. 

“  Move  one  step  farther  and  I  kill  you,  Monsieur,”  said 
the  cavalier.  “  Declare  your  name  at  once,  that  I  may 
know  with  whom  I  have  to  deal.” 

“  Shoot  no  one,  Gaston  de  Chanlay,”  replied  the  man 
with  the  lantern,  calmly  ;  “  and  put  up  your  pistols.” 

“  Ah  !  it  is  you,  Marquis  de  Pontcalec  t  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  ;  it  is  I.” 

“  And  what  do  you  come  here  for,  may  I  ask  1  ” 

“  To  demand  some  explanation  of  your  conduct.  Ap¬ 
proach  and  reply,  if  you  please.” 

“  The  invitation  is  given  in  strange  fashion,  Marquis. 
If  you  wish  for  an  answer,  could  you  not  offer  it  in  other 
terms  1  ” 

“  Approach,  Gaston,”  said  another  voice  ;  “  we  really 
wish  to  speak  with  you,  my  dear  fellow.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Chanlay,  “  I  recognize  you  there,  Montlouis  ; 
but  I  confess  I  am  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  manners  of 
Monsieur  de  Pontcalec.” 

“  My  manners  are  those  of  a  frank  and  open  Breton, 
Monsieur,”  replied  the  marquis,  —  “  of  one  who  has  nothing 
to  hide  from  his  friends,  and  is  willing  to  be  questioned  as 
freely  as  he  questions  others.” 

“  I  join  Montlouis,”  said  another  voice,  “  in  begging 
Gaston  to  explain  amicably.  Surely  it  is  not  our  interest 
to  quarrel  among  ourselves.” 

“  Thanks,  Du  Couedic,”  said  De  Chanlay,  “  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  so  here  I  am.”  And  sheathing  his  sword 
on  hearing  these  more  amicable  words,  the  young  man 
issued  from  his  retreat  and  approached  the  group. 
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“  Monsieur  de  Talhouet,”  said  Pontcalec,  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  has  a  right  to  issue  commands,  “  see  that  no 
one  approaches  without  our  being  warned.” 

Monsieur  de  Talhouet  obeyed,  and  began  to  ride  around 
the  group  in  a  great  circle,  keeping  both  eyes  and  ears 
open. 

“And  now,”  said  the  marquis,  mounting  his  horse, 
“  let  us  put  out  our  lantern,  since  we  have  found  our 
man  !  ” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  De  Chanlay,  “all  this  seems  to  me 
somewhat  strange.  It  appears  that  you  were  following 
me.  It  is  I  whom  you  were  seeking,  you  say ;  and  now 
that  you  have  found  me  you  can  put  out  your  lantern. 
Come,  now,  tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this  ;  if  it  is  a  joke, 
I  confess  I  think  both  time  and  place  ill-chosen.” 

“No,  Monsieur,”  replied  Pontcalec,  in  his  hard,  dry 
voice,  “it  is  not  a  joke;  it  is  an  interrogatory.” 

“  An  interrogatory  1  ”  said  De  Chanlay,  frowning. 

“  That  is  to  say,  an  explanation,”  said  Montlouis. 

“  Interrogatory  or  explanation,  it  matters  not,”  said 
Pontcalec  ;  “  the  circumstances  are  too  grave  for  us  to 
argue  about  words.  Monsieur  de  Chanlay  reply  to  our 
questions.” 

“You  speak  roughly,  Marquis  de  Pontcalec,”  replied 
the  chevalier. 

“  If  I  command,  it  is  because  I  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  your  chief!  ” 

“  Certainly  you  are ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  forget¬ 
ting  the  consideration  which  one  gentleman  owes  to 
another.” 

“  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  all  these  objections  seem  to  me 
like  shuffling.  You  have  sworn  to  obey,  —  obey,  then  !” 

“  1  swore  to  obey,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  chevalier, 
“  but  not  as  a  lackey.” 
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“  You  swore  to  obey  as  a  slave.  Obey,  then,  or  submit 
to  the  consequences  of  your  disobedience  !  ” 

“  Monsieur  le  Marquis  !  ” 

“My  dear  Gaston,”  cried  Montlouis,  “speak,  I  beg,  as 
soon  as  possible ;  by  a  word  you  can  remove  all 
suspicion.” 

"  All  suspicion  !  ”  cried  Gaston,  pale  with  anger  ;  “  you 
suspect  me,  then!” 

“Why,  of  course  we  suspect  you,”  said  Pontcalec,  with 
his  open  rudeness.  “  Do  you  think  if  we  did  not  suspect 
you  we  should  amuse  ourselves  by  following  you  on  such 
a  night  as  this  1  ” 

“  Oh,  in  that  case  it  is  quite  another  matter !  ”  said 
Gaston,  coldly  ;  “tell  me  your  suspicions,  — I  listen.” 

“Chevalier,  recall  the  circumstances.  We  four  were 
conspiring  together,  and  we  did  not  seek  your  aid ;  you 
offered  it,  saying  that  besides  being  willing  to  aid  in  the 
public  good,  you  had  a  private  revenge  to  serve.  Am  I 
not  right  1  ” 

“  You  are.” 

“  We  received  you  —  welcomed  you  as  a  friend,  as  a 
brother ;  we  told  you  all  our  hopes,  all  our  plans ;  nay, 
more,  —  you  were  elected  by  lot  to  strike  the  glorious 
blow.  Each  one  of  us  offered  to  take  your  place,  but  you 
refused.  Is  it  not  so  1  ” 

“You  have  spoken  the  strictest  truth,  Marquis.” 

“  This  very  morning  we  drew  the  lots ;  this  evening 
you  should  be  on  the  road  to  Paris.  Instead  of  that, 
where  do  we  find  you  1  On  the  road  to  Clisson,  where  are 
lodged  the  mortal  enemies  of  Breton  independence,  where 
lives  our  sworn  foe,  the  Marechal  de  Montesquiou.” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston,  scornfully. 

“  Reply  by  open  words,  and  not  by  sneers  ;  reply, 
Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  and  quickly.” 
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“For  pity’s  sake,  reply,  Gaston,”  said  Du  Couedic  and 
Montlouis,  imploringly. 

“  And  to  what  am  I  to  reply  1  ” 

“  You  are  to  account  for  your  frequent  absences  during 
the  last  two  months  ;  for  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
you ;  for  refusing,  as  you  do,  once  or  twice  weekly  to  join 
our  nightly  meetings.  We  confess,  Gaston,  all  this  has 
made  us  uneasy ;  by  a  word  you  can  reassure  us.” 

“You  can  see,  Monsieur,  that  you  are  proved  guilty  by 
hiding,  instead  of  pursuing  your  course.” 

“I  did  not  pursue  my  course,  because  my  horse  was 
wounded ;  you  may  see  the  stains  of  blood  upon  the 
road.” 

“  But  why  did  you  hide  1  ” 

“  Because  I  wished  to  know  first  who  was  pursuing  me. 
Have  I  not  the  fear  of  being  arrested,  as  well  as  your¬ 
selves  1  ” 

“  In  short,  where  were  you  going  1  ” 

“  If  you  had  followed  my  steps  as  you  have  done 
hitherto,  you  would  have  fouud  that  my  path  did  not  lead 
to  Clisson.” 

“No  more  does  it  lead  to  Paris.” 

“  Gentlemen,  I  beg,”  said  De  Chanlay,  “  that  you  will 
trust  me,  and  respect  my  secret,  —  a  secret  in  which  not 
only  my  own  honor,  but  that  of  another,  is  concerned. 
You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  —  it  may  be  exaggerated,  — 
how  extreme  is  my  delicacy  on  this  point.” 

“  Then  it  is  a  love  secret  1  ”  said  Montlouis. 

“  Yes,  and  the  secret  of  a  first  love,”  replied  Gaston. 

“  All  evasions  !  ”  cried  Pontcalec. 

“  Marquis,”  said  Gaston,  haughtily. 

“  This  is  not  saying  enough,  my  friend,”  replied  Du 
Couedic.  “  How  can  we  believe  that  you  are  going  to  a 
rendezvous  in  such  weather,  and  that  this  rendezvous  is 
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not  at  Clisson,  —  since,  except  the  Augustine  Convent, 
there  is  not  a  dwelling- house  within  two  miles.” 

“  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Por.tcalec, 
in  an  agitated  voice,  “  you  swore  to  obey  mo  as  your 
chief,  and  to  devote  soul  and  body  to  our  holy  cause. 
Monsieur,  our  undertaking  is  serious,  —  our  property,  our 
liberties,  our  lives,  and  our  honor  are  at  stake ;  will  you 
reply  clearly  and  freely  to  the  questions  which  I  put  to 
you  in  the  name  of  all,  so  as  to  remove  all  doubts?  If 
not,  Gaston  de  Chanlay,  —  by  virtue  of  that  right  which 
you  gave  me,  of  your  own  free  will,  over  your  life,  —  if 
not,  I  declare,  on  my  honor,  I  will  blow  out  your  brains 
with  my  own  hand  !  ” 

A  solemn  silence  followed  these  words  ;  not  one  voice 
was  raised  to  defend  Gaston.  He  looked  at  each  one  in 
turn,  and  each  one  turned  away  from  him. 

“  Marquis,”  said  the  chevalier,  at  length,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling,  “  not  only  do  you  insult  me  by  suspicions, 
but  you  grieve  me  by  saying  that  I  can  remove  those 
suspicions  only  by  declaring  my  secret.  Stay,”  added  he, 
drawing  a  pocket-book  from  his  coat,  and  hastily  pencil¬ 
ling  a  few  words  on  a  leaf  which  he  tore  out,  —  “  here  is 
the  secret  you  wish  to  know ;  I  hold  it  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  T  hold  a  loaded  pistol.  Will  you  make  me 
reparation  for  the  insult  you  have  offered  me?  If  not,  in 
my  turn  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman  that  I  will 
shoot  myself.  When  I  am  dead,  open  my  hand  and 
read  this  paper;  you  will  then  see  if  I  deserved  your 
suspicions.” 

And  Gaston  held  the  pistol  to  his  head  with  that  calm 
resolution  which  indicates  that  action  will  follow  speech. 

“  Gaston  !  Gaston  !  ”  cried  Montlouis,  while  Du  Couedic 
held  his  arm  ;  “  stop,  in  Heaven’s  name  !  Marquis,  he 
would  do  as  he  said ;  pardon  him,  and  he  will  tell  us  all. 
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Is  it  not  so,  Gaston1?  You  will  not  have  a  secret  from 
your  brothers,  who  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  their  wives 
and  children,  to  tell  it  them.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  marquis,  “  I  not  only  pardon  but 
love  him  ;  he  knows  it  well.  Let  him  but  prove  his 
innocence,  and  I  will  make  him  every  reparation;  but, 
before  that,  nothing.  He  is  young,  and  alone  in  the 
world ;  he  has  not,  like  us,  wives  and  children  whose 
happiness  and  whose  fortune  he  is  risking.  He  stakes 
only  his  own  life,  and  he  holds  that  as  cheaply  as  is  usual 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  But  with  his  life  he  risks  ours ; 
and  yet,  let  him  say  but  one  word  showing  a  justification, 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  open  my  arms  to  him.” 

“  Well,  Marquis,”  said  Gaston,  after  a  few  moments’ 
silence,  “  follow  me,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied.” 

“  And  we  1  ”  asked  Montlouis  and  Du  Couedic. 

“Come  also,  —  you  are  all  gentlemen;  I  risk  no  more 
in  confiding  my  secret  to  all  than  to  one.” 

The  marquis  called  Talhouet,  who  had  kept  good  watch, 
and  who  now  rejoined  the  group,  and  followed  without 
asking  what  had  taken  place. 

The  five  men  went  on  but  slowly,  for  Gaston’s  horse 
was  lame.  The  chevalier  guided  them  toward  the  con¬ 
vent,  then  to  the  little  rivulet,  and  at  ten  paces  from  the 
iron  gate  he  stopped. 

“Tt  is  here,”  said  he. 

“  Here  ?  ” 

“  At  the  convent1?  ” 

“  Yes,  gentlemen  ;  there  is  in  the  convent  a  young  girl 
whom  I  have  loved  since  I  saw  her  a  year  ago  in  the 
procession  at  the  Fete  Dieu  at  Nantes.  She  observed 
me  also  ;  I  followed  her,  and  sent  her  a  letter.” 

“But  how  do  you  see  her?”  asked  the  marquis. 

“  A  hundred  louis  won  the  gardener  over  to  my  in- 
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terest ;  be  lias  given  me  a  key  to  this  gate.  In  the 
summer  I  come  in  a  boat  to  the  convent  wall ;  ten  feet 
above  the  water  is  a  window,  where  she  awaits  me.  If  it 
were  lighter,  you  could  see  it  from  this  spot;  in  spite  of 
the  darkness,  I  see  it  now.” 

“  Yes,  I  understand  how  you  manage  in  summer  ;  but 
you  cannot  use  the  boat  now.” 

“  True ;  but,  instead,  there  is  a  coating  of  ice  on  which 
I  shall  go  this  evening.  Perhaps  it  will  break  and  I  shall 
drown  myself,  —  so  much  the  better,  for  in  that  case,  I 
hope,  your  suspicions  will  be  drowned  with  me.” 

“  You  have  taken  a  load  from  my  breast,”  said  Mont- 
louis.  “  Ah,  my  poor  Gaston,  how  happy  you  make  me ; 
for,  remember,  Du  Couedic  and  I  answered  for  you  !  ” 

“  Chevalier,”  said  the  marquis,  “  pardon  us  !  embrace 
me  !  ” 

“  Willingly,  Marquis  ;  but  you  have  destroyed  a  portion 
of  my  happiness.” 

“  How  so  1  ” 

“  I  wished  my  love  to  be  known  to  no  one  but  myself. 
I  have  so  much  need  of  strength  and  courage !  Am  I  not 
to  leave  her  to-night  forever  ?  ” 

“Who  knows,  Chevalier1?  You  look  gloomily  at  the 
future.” 

“  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  Montlouis.” 

“  If  you  succeed  —  and  with  your  courage,  resolution, 
and  steady  nerve  you  ought  to  succeed  —  France  will  be 
free.  Then  she  will  owe  her  liberty  to  you,  and  you  will 
obtain  everything  you  desire.” 

“  Ah,  Marquis,  if  I  succeed,  all  that  will  bo  for  you ; 
my  own  fate  is  fixed.” 

“  Courage,  Chevalier  !  But  in  the  mean  time  permit  us 
to  see  how  you  manage  these  love  affairs.” 

“  Still  distrust,  Marquis  ?  ” 
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“  Still,  my  dear  Gaston ;  I  even  distrust  myself.  And 
that  is  very  natural  after  the  honor  you  have  all  done  me 
in  electing  me  your  chief.  Upon  me  all  the  responsibility 
rests,  and  I  must  watch  over  you  in  spite  of  you.” 

“  Well,  Marquis,  look  !  I  am  as  anxious  to  reach  the 
foot  of  that  wall  as  you  can  be  to  see  me  arrive ;  so  I  shall 
not  keep  you  waiting  long.” 

Gaston  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree ;  by  means  of  a  plank 
thrown  across,  he  passed  the  stream,  opened  the  gate,  and 
then,  following  the  palisades  so  as  to  get  away  from  the 
stream,  he  stepped  upon  the  ice,  which  cracked  under  his 
feet. 

“  In  Heaven’s  name  !  ”  cried  Montlouis,  in  suppressed 
tones,  “  Gaston,  no  rashness  !  ” 

“  God  will  have  mercy.  Look,  Marquis  !  ”  said  Gaston. 

“  Gaston,”  said  Pontcalec,  “  I  believe  you,  I  believe 
you  !  ” 

“  Good !  You  give  me  fresh  courage,”  replied  the 
chevalier. 

“  And  now,  Gaston,  one  word  more.  When  shall  you 
leave  1  ” 

“  To-morrow,  at  this  time,  Marquis,  I  shall  probably  be 
thirty  leagues  on  the  way  to  Paris.” 

“  Then  come  back  and  let  us  embrace  and  say  adieu.” 

“  With  great  pleasure.” 

Gaston  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  embraced  cordially  by 
each  of  the  chevaliers,  who  did  not  turn  away  till  they 
saw  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  the  end  of  his  perilous 
journey. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHOWING  HOW  CHANCE  ARRANGES  SOME  MATTERS  BETTER 
THAN  PROVIDENCE. 

In  spite  of  the  cracking  of  the  ice,  Gaston  pursued  his  way 
boldly,  and  perceived,  with  a  beating  heart,  that  the  winter 
rains  had  raised  the  waters  of  the  little  lake,  so  that  he 
might  possibly  be  able  to  reach  the  window. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Arrived  at  the  goal  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  he  clapped  his  hands  together,  and  imitated  the  cry 
of  the  screech-owl.  The  window  opened,  and  immediately 
—  sweet  recompense  for  the  danger  he  had  incurred  —  the 
face  of  his  beloved  appeared,  at  a  height  not  far  above  him, 
while  a  soft,  warm  hand  sought  and  touched  his  own.  It 
was  the  first  time.  Gaston  seized  the  hand  with  transport, 
and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

“  Gaston,  you  have  come,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  and  on 
the  ice  1  I  told  you  in  my  letter  not  to  do  so ;  the  ice  is 
hardly  frozen.” 

“  With  your  letter  on  my  heart,  Helene,  I  think  I  am 
exposed  to  no  danger ;  but  what  have  you  to  tell  me  1 
You  have  been  crying  !  ” 

“Alas,  since  this  morning  I  have  done  little  else.” 

“  Since  this  morning  1  ”  said  Gaston,  with  a  sad  smile ; 
“  that  is  strange  !  If  I  were  not  a  man,  I  too  should  have 
cried  since  this  morning.” 

“  What  do  you  say,  Gaston  1  ” 

“Nothing,  nothing;  tell  me,  what  are  your  griefs, 
Helene  1  ” 
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“  Alas  !  you  know  I  am  not  my-  own  mistress.  I  am  a 
poor  orphan,  brought  up  here,  having  no  other  world  than 
the  convent.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  to  whom  I  can 
give  the  names  of  father  or  mother.  My  mother  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  dead,  and  they  have  always  told  me  that  my 
father  is  abroad.  I  depend  upon  an  invisible  power, 
known  only  to  our  superior.  This  morning  the  good 
mother  sent  for  me,  and  announced,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  I  am  to  leave.” 

“To  leave  the  convent,  Helene  1” 

“  Yes  ;  my  family  reclaims  me,  Gaston.” 

“Your  family  ?  Alas  !  what  new  misfortune  awaits  us  1  ” 
“  Yes,  it  is  a  misfortune,  Gaston  ;  though  our  good  mother 
at  first  congratulated  me,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure.  But  I 
was  happy  in  this  convent,  and  asked  the  Lord  only  that 
I  might  remain  here  until  I  should  become  your  wife. 
The  Lord  otherwise  arranges  my  future,  —  what  will  it 
be?” 

“  And  this  order  to  remove  you  ?  ” 

“Admits  neither  dispute  nor  delay.  Alas!  it  seems 
that  I  belong  to  a  powerful  family,  —  that  I  am  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  great  nobleman.  When  the  good  mother  told  me 
I  must  leave,  I  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
said  I  would  not  leave  her.  Then,  suspecting  that  I  had 
some  hidden  motive,  she  pressed  me,  questioned  me,  and 
—  forgive  me,  Gaston ;  I  wanted  to  confide  in  some  one ; 
I  felt  the  want  of  pity  and  consolation  —  and  I  told  her  all  ; 
that  we  love  each  other  —  all  except  the  manner  in  which 
we  meet.  I  was  afraid,  if  I  told  her  that,  that  she  would 
prevent  my  seeing  you  this  last  time  to  say  adieu.” 

“  But  did  you  not  tell,  Helene,  my  purposes  concerning 
you,  — that,  bound  to  an  association  myself  for  six  months, 
perhaps  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  very  day  I 
shall  be  free,  my  name,  my  fortune,  my  life  will  be  yours  1  ” 
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“  I  told  her,  Gaston,  ami  this  is  what  makes  me  think 
I  am  the  daughter  of  some  powerful  nobleman  ;  for  then 
Mother  Ursula  replied:  ‘You  must  forget  the  chevalier, 
my  child,  for  your  new  family  probably  would  not  consent 
to  your  marrying  him.’  ” 

“  But  do  not  I  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Bretagne  1  And  though  I  am  not  rich,  my  fortune  is  in¬ 
dependent.  Did  you  say  this,  Helene  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  said  to  her,  ‘  Gaston  chose  me,  an  orphan  with¬ 
out  name  and  without  fortune.  I  may  be  separated  from 
him,  but  it  would  be  cruel  ingratitude  to  forget  him,  and 
I  shall  never  do  so.’  ” 

“  Hc'lene,  you  are  an  angel.  And  you  cannot  then  im¬ 
agine  who  are  your  parents,  or  to  what  you  are  destined  1” 

“  No  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  profound,  inviolable  secret,  on 
which  all  my  future  happiness  depends ;  only,  Gaston,  I 
fear  they  are  high  in  station,  for  it  almost  appeared  as  if 
our  superior  spoke  to  me  with  deference.” 

“  To  you,  Helene  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  said  Gaston,  sighing. 

“  Why  do  you  say,  ‘  So  much  the  better  ’  1  Do  you 
rejoice  at  our  separation,  Gaston  1” 

“  No,  Helene ;  but  I  rejoice  that  you  find  your  family 
when  perhaps  you  are  about  to  lose  a  friend.” 

“  Lose  a  friend,  Gaston  !  Why,  I  have  no  friend  but 
you  ;  am  I  then  to  lose  you  1  ” 

“  At  least,  I  must  leave  you  for  some  time,  Helene.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  mean  that  Fate  has  undertaken  to  make  our  destinies 
alike  throughout,  and  that  you  are  not  the  only  one  who 
does  not  know  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth.” 

“Gaston!  Gaston!  what  does  this  strange  language 
mean!  ” 
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“That  I  also  am  driven  by  a  fatality  to  which  I  must 
yield,  —  that  I  also  am  governed  by  a  superior  and 
irresistible  power.” 

“  You  ?  Oh,  Heavens  !  ” 

“  To  a  power  which  may  condemn  me  to  leave  you  in 
a  week,  in  a  fortnight,  in  a  month,  —  not  only  to  leave 
you,  but  to  leave  France.” 

“  Ah,  Gaston,  what  do  you  tell  me?  ” 

“  What  in  my  love,  or  rather  in  my  egotism,  I  have 
not  dared  to  tell  you  before.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  this 
hour,  and  yet  I  knew  that  it  must  come ;  this  morning 
they  were  opened.  I  must  leave  you,  Helene.” 

“But  why!  What  enterprise  have  you  undertaken? 
What  is  to  become  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Alas,  Helene,  we  each  have  our  secret,”  said  the 
chevalier,  sorrowfully  ;  “  I  pray  that  yours  may  be  less 
terrible  than  mine.” 

“  Gaston  !  ” 

“  Were  you  not  the  first  to  say  that  we  must  part, 
Helene  1  Had  not  you  first  the  courage  to  renounce  me  ? 
Well ;  blessings  on  you  for  that  courage,  —  for  I,  Helene, 
l  had  it  not.” 

And  at  these  last  words  the  young  man  again  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  hand,  and  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  control 
himself,  Helene  could  see  that  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu !”  she  murmured,  “how  have  we 
deserved  this  misery  ?  ” 

At  this  exclamation  Gaston  raised  his  head.  “  Come,” 
he  said  as  if  to  himself,  “  courage  !  There  are  necessities 
against  which  it  is  useless  to  contend.  Let  us  yield,  then, 
Helene,  —  let  us  yield  without  a  struggle,  without  a  mur¬ 
mur.  Perhaps  we  shall  disarm  Fate  by  resignation.  Shall 
I  be  able  to  see  you  again  before  your  departure?” 

“  I  fear  not ;  1  leave  to-morrow.” 
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“  And  on  what  road  ?  ” 

“  To  Paris.” 

“  What !  you  are  going,  then,  to  —  ” 

“  I  am  going  to  Paris.” 

“  Grand  Dieu  !  ”  cried  Gaston  ;  “  so  am  I !  ” 

“You  also,  Gaston?” 

“  I  also  !  I  also  must  set  out,  Helene ;  we  were  wrong, 
—  we  shall  not  separate.” 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu  i  mon  Dieu!  what  are  you  saying, 
Gaston  ?  ” 

“Helene,  we  had  no  right  to  accuse  Providence,  who 
in  return  grants  us  more  than  we  would  have  dared  to 
ask.  Not  only  can  we  see  each  other  on  the  journey,  but 
we  may  meet  also  at  Paris.  How  do  you  travel?  ” 

“  In  the  convent  carriage,  with  post-horses  and  by  short 
stages.” 

“  Who  goes  with  you  ?  ” 

“  A  nun,  who  will  return  to  the  convent  when  she  has 
delivered  me  over  to  those  who  await  me.” 

“Nothing,  then,  could  be  better,  Helene.  I  shall  go 
on  horseback,  as  a  stranger,  unknown  to  you ;  every  even¬ 
ing  I  may  speak  to  you,  or,  if  1  cannot  do  so,  I  shall  at 
least  see  you,  —  it  will  be  but  a  half  separation.” 

And  the  two  lovers,  with  the  buoyant  hopes  of  youth, 
after  meeting  with  tears  and  sadness,  parted  with  smiles 
and  joyous  confidence  in  the  future.  Gaston  recrossed 
the  frozen  lake,  and  found,  instead  of  his  own  wounded 
horse,  a  horse  left  for  him  by  Montlouis  ;  thanks  to  this 
kindness,  he  reached  Nantes  safely  in  less  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

That  very  night  Gaston  made  his  will,  which  on  the  day 
following  he  deposited  with  a  notary  at  Nantes. 

He  left  everything  to  Helene  de  Chaverny,  begged  her, 
if  he  died,  not  to  renounce  the  world,  but  to  accept  the 
career  opening  to  her  youth  and  beauty ;  only,  as  he  was 
the  last  of  his  family,  he  entreated  her,  in  memory  of  him, 
to  call  her  first  son  Gaston. 

He  next  went  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  friends,  and 
expressed  to  them  his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Pontcalec  gave  him  half  a  gold  coin  and  a  letter 
which  he  was  to  present  to  a  certain  Captain  la  Jonquiere, 
their  correspondent  at  Paris,  who  would  put  Gaston  in 
communication  with  the  important  persons  he  went  to 
seek.  He  then  put  all  the  ready  money  he  had  into  a 
valise,  and,  accompanied  only  by  a  servant  named  Oven, 
who  had  been  in  his  service  three  years,  and  in  whom  he 
had  great  confidence,  he  set  out  from  Nantes. 

It  was  mid-day,  a  bright  sun  shone  on  the  stream,  and 
sparkled  on  the  icicles  which  hung  from  the  leafless  trees, 
as  Gaston  made  his  way  along  the  deserted  road,  looking 
in  vain  for  anything  resembling  the  convent  carriage.  The 
servant  appeared  much  more  anxious  to  quicken  their 
pace  than  Gaston  himself  did,  for  to  him  the  journey  was 
fraught  with  annoyances,  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  arrive  at 
that  Paris  of  which  he  had  heard  such  wonderful  tales, 
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that,  had  it  been  possible,  he  would  willingly  have  added 
wings  to  their  horses’  feet. 

Gaston,  however,  travelled  slowly  as  far  as  Oudon ;  but 
the  convent  carriage  proceeded  more  slowly  still.  At 
Oudon  he  halted ;  he  chose  the  Char  Couronne,  a  house 
which  had  some  windows  overlooking  the  road,  and  which, 
moreover,  he  had  been  informed,  was  the  best  inn  in  the 
village,  and  the  one  most  frequented  by  travellers. 

While  his  dinner  was  preparing,  Gaston,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  remained  in  the  balcony  ;  but  in  vain  he  looked  for 
the  carriage  he  so  much  wished  to  see.  Then  he  thought 
that  perhaps  Helene  had  preceded  him,  and  was  already 
in  the  inn.  He  went  at  once  to  a  window  at  the  back, 
overlooking  the  courtyard,  to  inspect  the  carriages  stand¬ 
ing  there.  His  attention  was  arrested  by  seeing,  not  the 
carriage,  but  his  servant,  Oven,  speaking  earnestly  to  a 
man  dressed  in  gray  and  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  military 
cloak,  who,  after  a  short  conversation,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  speed  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Gaston,  following  the  sound  of 
the  horse’s  hoofs  upon  the  road,  understood  that  the 
stranger  was  directing  his  course  toward  Paris. 

At  this  moment  the  servant  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw 
his  master  looking  at  him.  He  turned  red,  and  like  a 
man  surprised  in  a  fault,  he  began  busily  brushing  the 
snow  from  his  boots  and  clothes.  Gaston  signed  to  him 
to  come  under  the  window,  and  though  that  summons  was 
•evidently  disagreeable  to  him,  he  obeyed. 

“With  whom  were  you  talking,  Ovenl” 

“  With  a  man,  Monsieur  Gaston,”  he  replied,  with  that 
air  of  stupidity  and  malice  which  distinguishes  our 
peasants. 

“  Who  is  that  man  1  ” 

“A  traveller  —  a  soldier  who  was  asking  his  way.” 
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“  His  way  1  —  to  what  place  1  ” 

“  To  Rennes.” 

“  But  you  could  not  tell  him,  for  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  tins  region.” 

“I  asked  the  landlord,  Monsieur.” 

“  Why  could  not  he  ask  the  landlord?” 

“  Because  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  him  about  the 
price  of  his  dinner,  and  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  him 
again.” 

“  Hum  !”  said  Gaston. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  this,  yet  Gaston  became 
thoughtful ;  but  he  quickly  threw  off  his  suspicions,  accus¬ 
ing  himself  of  becoming  timid  at  a  time  when  he  most 
needed  courage.  Ilis  brow  remained  clouded,  however, 
for  the  carriage  did  not  appear. 

He  thought  at  one  moment  that  Helene  might  have 
chosen  another  road  in  order  to  part  from  him  without 
noise  or  quarrel ;  but  he  soon  concluded  that  it  was  only 
some  accident  which  delayed  her.  He  sat  down  again  to 
table,  though  he  had  finished  his  dinner,  and  when  Oven, 
coming  in  to  remove  the  dishes,  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  he  said,  — • 

“  Some  wine,”  feeling  in  his  turn  the  necessity  for 
keeping  up  appearances  which  Oven  himself  had  felt 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier. 

Oven  had  already  taken  away  a  half-empty  bottle,  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  perquisites,  and  staring  at  his  master,  ordi¬ 
narily  so  temperate,  with  an  air  of  stupefaction,  “  Some 
wine  ?  ”  he  repeated. 

“  Yes,  some  wine ;  is  there  anything  surprising  in 
that  1 ” 

“  No,  Monsieur,”  replied  Oven,  and  he  transmitted 
the  order  for  a  second  bottle  of  wine  to  the  waiter. 
Gaston  poured  out  some  wine  and  drank  it,  and  then 
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filled  a  second  glass.  Oven  stared ;  then,  thinking  it 
his  duty,  and  his  interest  also  —  since  that  second  bottle, 
like  the  first,  would  belong  to  him  —  to  arrest  his  master 
on  his  downward  course,  “  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  I  have 
heard  that  if  you  are  riding  it  is  bad  to  drink  when  it  is 
very  cold.  You  forget  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go, 
and  that  it  will  be  getting  still  colder,  and  if  we  wait 
much  longer,  we  shall  get  no  post-horses.  It  is  nearly 
three  o’clock  now,  and  at  half-past  four  it  will  be  dark.” 

This  behavior  surprised  Gaston.  “You  are  in  a  very 
great  hurry,  Oven,”  said  he ;  “  have  you  a  rendezvous 
with  the  man  who  was  asking  his  way  of  you  1  ” 

“  Monsieur  knows  that  to  be  impossible,”  replied  Oven, 
“  since  he  is  going  to  Rennes,  and  we  are  on  the  way  to 
Paris.” 

However,  under  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  his  master, 
Oven  lost  countenance  ;  Gaston  was  about  to  ask  him 
another  question,  when  the  noise  of  a  carriage  was  heard, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Nantes.  Gaston  hastened 
to  the  window  ;  it  was  the  green  and  black  carriage.  On 
seeing  it,  Gaston  forgot  everything  else,  and  leaving  Oven 
to  recover  himself  at  his  leisure,  darted  from  the  room. 

It  was  then  Oven’s  turn  to  run  to  the  window,  to  see 
what  it  was  that  had  so  much  interested  his  master.  He 
saw  a  green  and  black  carriage  stop,  and  the  driver  alight 
and  open  the  door  ;  then  he  saw  a  young  lady  in  a  cloak 
go  into  the  hotel,  followed  by  an  Augustine  sister  ;  the 
two  ladies,  announcing  that  they  intended  to  depart  after 
dinner,  asked  for  a  private  room. 

But  to  reach  this  private  room  they  had  to  cross  the 
public  hall,  in  which  Gaston  stood  near  the  fireplace  ;  a 
rapid  but  meaning  glance  was  exchanged  between  him 
and  Helene,  and,  to  Gaston’s  great  satisfaction,  he  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  driver  of  the  carriage  the  convent-gardener. 
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He  let  him  pass,  however,  unnoticed  ;  but  as  the  gardener 
crossed  the  yard  to  go  to  the  stable,  he  followed  him,  and 
spoke  to  him.  The  gardener  told  him  that  he  was  to 
take  the  two  ladies  to  Rambouillet,  where  Helene  would 
remain ;  and  then  he  was  to  take  back  Sister  Therese  to 
Clisson. 

Gaston,  raising  his  eyes  suddenly,  saw  Oven  watching 
him ;  this  curiosity  displeased  him.  “  AVhat  are  you 
doing  there  1  ”  he  asked. 

“  Waiting  for  orders,”  said  Oven. 

“  Do  you  know  that  fellow  ?  ”  asked  Gaston,  of  the 
gardener. 

“Monsieur  Oven,  your  servant?  To  be  sure  I  do ;  we 
are  from  the  same  place.” 

“  So  much  the  worse,”  murmured  Gaston. 

“  Oh,  Oven  is  an  honest  fellow.” 

“  It  is  of  no  consequence,”  said  Gaston  ;  “  not  a  word 
of  Hfelene,  I  beg.” 

The  gardener  promised ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  his  own 
interest  to  keep  the  secret,  for  had  it  been  discovered 
that  he  had  given  Gaston  the  key,  he  would  have  lost  his 
place. 

Gaston  then  returned  to  the  common  hall,  where  he 
found  Oven  waiting  for  him.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
him  away  from  there ;  he  ordered  him  to  saddle  the 
horses.  Meanwhile  the  gardener  had  hurried  the  postil¬ 
ions,  and  the  carriage  was  ready  to  start. 

The  two  ladies,  after  a  short  and  frugal  repast,  —  for  it 
was  a  fast-day,  —  crossed  again  the  public  hall.  At  the 
door  they  found  Gaston,  standing  with  uncovered  head, 
ready  to  offer  his  hand  to  assist  them  in  getting  into  the 
carriage.  Such  attentions  were  not  uncommon  at  that 
epoch,  and  besides,  Chanlay  was  not  quite  unknown  to 
the  Augustine  sister.  She  therefore  accepted  his  services 
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with  a  gracious  smile.  It  need  not  be  said  that  after 
offering  his  hand  to  Sister  Thdrese,  Gaston  had  a  right  to 
offer  it  to  Helene. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Oven,  behind  the  chevalier,  “  our 
horses  are  ready.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Gaston ;  “  I  will  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  will  then  set  out.” 

Gaston  made  a  parting  bow  to  the  two  ladies  as  the 
carriage  started  off,  and  then  returned  to  his  chamber. 
To  his  lackey’s  great  astonishment,  he  ordered  a  third 
bottle  of  wine,  for  the  second  had  disappeared  like  the 
first ;  but  from  the  three  bottles  Gaston  drank  only  a 
glass  and  a  half. 

He  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then, 
having  no  further  motive  for  waiting,  he  took  his 
departure. 

When  they  had  ridden  a  short  distance,  they  saw  the 
carriage  imbedded  in  a  deep  rut,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  gardener  and  the  postilion,  it  remained 
stationary.  Gaston  could  not  leave  the  two  women  in 
such  a  dilemma ;  and  the  gardener,  recognizing  Oven, 
called  to  him  for  aid.  The  two  riders  dismounted, 
opened  the  carriage  door,  took  out  the  ladies,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  freeing  the  carriage,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
proceed. 

An  acquaintanceship  thus  inaugurated  placed  the  cava¬ 
lier  in  an  excellent  position.  Night  was  approaching,  and 
Sister  Therese  timidly  asked  him  if  the  road  was  safe. 
The  poor  sister  thought  all  the  main  roads  were  infested 
with  thieves.  Gaston  was  careful  not  to  reassure  her 
wholly ;  he  said  that  since  lie  was  journeying  in  the 
same  direction,  he  and  his  servant  would  escort  them. 
This  proposition  seemed  to  her  highly  considerate,  and 
was  accepted  without  hesitation. 
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Meanwhile  Helene  had  played  her  part  admirably, 
showing  that  a  young  girl,  however  simple  and  naive, 
has  the  instinct  of  dissimulation,  which  only  requires 
opportunity  to  develop  itself. 

Gaston  rode  along  close  to  the  door,  for  the  road  was 
narrow,  and  Sister  Therese  asked  him  many  questions. 
She  learned  that  he  was  called  the  Chevalier  de  Livry> 
and  was  the  brother  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  had 
been  in  the  convent  school,  but  who  was  now  married  to 
Montlouis. 

They  stopped,  as  previously  arranged,  at  Ancenis. 
Gaston,  still  with  the  same  politeness  and  the  same  re¬ 
straint,  assisted  the  ladies  to  alight.  The  gardener  con¬ 
firmed  what  Gaston  had  said  of  his  relationship  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Livry,  so  that  Sister  Therese  had  no 
suspicion,  and  was  very  friendly  with  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  the  two  women  were 
about  to  set  out,  Sister  Therese  was  much  pleased  to  see 
the  chevalier  and  his  lackey  already  mounted,  and  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  courtyard.  Gaston  immediately  dismounted, 
and  with  his  usual  politeness  assisted  them  into  the 
carriage.  As  he  did  so,  he  slipped  a  note  into  Helene’s 
hand,  and  by  a  glance  she  told  him  he  should  receive  a 
reply. 

Gaston  rode  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  for  the  road 
was  bad,  and  assistance  was  frequently  required  to  lift  a 
wheel  from  the  rut,  to  assist  the  ladies  to  alight  for  the 
purpose  of  walking  up  a  steep  ascent,  or  for  some  other 
service  ;  so  that  the  poor  Therese  was  at  a  loss  to  express 
to  Gaston  her  gratitude. 

“ Mon  Dieu!  ”  she  said  to  Helene,  “what  would  have 
become  of  us  if  God  had  not  sent  to  our  aid  this  kind 
and  excellent  gentleman  1  ” 

Before  arriving  at  Angers,  Gaston  inquired  at  what 
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hotel  they  were  going  to  stay ;  and  finding  that  it  was  the 
one  at  which  he  intended  to  put  up,  he  sent  Oven  on 
before  to  engage  apartments. 

When  they  arrived,  he  received  a  note  which  Helene 
had  written  during  dinner.  Alas,  the  poor  child  had  al¬ 
ready  forgotten  tho  conversation  at  the  convent  window  , 
she  spoke  of  their  love  as  if  it  were  to  continue  without 
interruption,  and  of  their  happiness  as  if  it  were  not 
limited  to  the  duration  of  their  journey  to  Paris. 

As  to  Gaston,  he  read  the  letter  with  profound  sadness. 
For  him  there  was  no  illusion  ;  he  looked  at  the  future 
with  despair.  Bound  by  his  oath  to  a  conspiracy,  sent  to 
Paris  to  fulfil  a  terrible  mission,  he  accepted  the  joy  which 
had  come  to  him  only  as  a  respite  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ; 
but  beyond  the  joy  the  sorrow  still  remained,  fearful  and 
threatening.  He  remembered  that  he  was  about  to  lose 
happiness,  just  as  he  had  tasted  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
rebelled  against  his  fate.  He  did  not  consider  that  he 
had  himself  sought  that  conspiracy  which  now  bound 
him,  and  which  forced  him  to  pursue  a  path  leading  to 
exile  or  the  scaffold,  though  now  he  had  in  sight  another 
path  which  would  lead  him  direct  to  happiness. 

It  is  true  that  when  Gaston  joined  the  conspiracy  he 
did  not  know  Helene,  and  thought  himself  alone  in  the 
world.  The  poor  fellow,  when  ho  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  believed  that  the  world  had  finally  refused  to  him  its 
joys,  and  pitilessly  denied  to  him  its  pleasures.  One  day 
he  met  Helene,  and  at  once  the  world  appeared  to  him  as 
it  really  is,  —  that  is,  full  of  promises  for  those  who  can 
wait,  full  of  recompences  for  those  who  deserve  them. 
But  it  was  too  late  ;  lie  had  already  entered  on  a  career 
from  which  he  could  not  draw  back. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind,  Gaston 
had  quite  forgotten  his  suspicions  of  Oven,  and  had  not 
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noticed  that  he  had  spoken  to  two  cavaliers  similar  to  the 
one  whom  he  had  seen  the  first  evening,  and  who,  like 
that  other,  took  the  road  to  Paris.  But  Oven,  who  was 
not  in  love,  lost  nothing  of  what  passed  between  Gaston 
and  Helene. 

As  they  approached  the  end  of  their  journey,  Gaston 
became  sad  ;  and  when  the  landlord  at  Chartres  replied 
to  the  question  of  Sister  Therese,  “To-morrow,  you  may, 
if  you  choose,  reach  Rambouillet,”  it  was  as  though  he 
had  said,  “To-morrow,  you  separate  forever.” 

Helene,  who  loved  as  women  love,  with  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  weakness,  to  sacrifice  everything  to  that  love, 
could  not  understand  Gaston’s  passive  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence ;  and  she  would  have  preferred  to 
see  him  make  some  effort  to  combat  them. 

But  Helene  was  in  this  unjust  to  Gaston  ;  the  same 
ideas  tormented  him.  He  knew  that  at  a  word  from  him 
Helene  would  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He 
had  plenty  of  gold  ;  it  would  be  easy  for  Helene  some 
evening,  instead  of  going  to  rest,  to  go  with  him  into  a 
post-chaise,  and  in  two  days  they  would  be  beyond  the 
frontier,  free  and  happy,  not  for  a  day  or  a  month,  but 
forever. 

Yes;  but  there  was  a  certain  word  which  forbade  all 
that,  —  a  simple  collection  of  letters,  having  significance 
to  some  men,  and  none  at  all  to  others.  That  word  was 
“  honor.”  Gaston  had  pledged  his  word  to  four  men  of 
honor  like  himself,  —  Pontcalec,  Montlouis,  Coniidic,  and 
Talhouet ;  if  lie  broke  his  word  he  would  lie  dishonored. 
He  was  fully  decided  to  submit  to  his  misfortunes  and  to 
keep  his  word. 

Helene  was  confident  that  Gaston  would  do  something 
or  propose  something  during  that  evening,  the  last  of  their 
journey;  but  to  her  great  astonishment  lie  did  nothing, 
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lie  proposed  nothing.  She  went  to  her  bed  with  a 
wounded  heart,  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  convinced  that  she 
was  not  loved  as  much  as  she  loved.  She  deceived  her¬ 
self;  for  that  night.  Gaston  did  not  even  lie  down,  and 
the  returning  day  showed  him  paler  and  more  despairing 
than  ever. 

From  Chartres  they  set  out  for  Rambouillet.  At  Char¬ 
tres,  Oven  had  an  interview  with  another  of  those  cavaliers 
in  gray,  who  seemed  to  be  sentinels  posted  on  the  route ; 
and  now  that  he  was  drawing  nearer  to  Paris,  —  the  place 
he  so  longed  to  see,  —  he  hastened  with  added  zeal  the 
progress  of  his  charge.  They  breakfasted  in  a  village. 
They  were  all  silent  over  their  repast.  The  nun  was 
thinking  that  before  night  she  would  be  on  her  way  back 
to  her  dear  convent.  Helene  was  thinking  that  if  now  at 
last  Gaston  should  decide  upon  some  vigorous  course  of 
action,  it  was  too  late.  Gaston  was  thinking  that  he  was 
about  to  abandon  the  sweet  society  of  that  beloved  woman 
for  the  terrible  companionship  of  unknown,  mysterious 
men,  to  whom  his  fatal  mission  would  unite  him  in  per¬ 
manent  relations. 

At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  came  to 
an  ascent  so  steep  that  they  were  obliged  to  alight.  Gas¬ 
ton  offered  his  arm  to  Helene,  the  nun  took  that  of  the 
gardener,  and  they  climbed  the  hill.  The  two  lovers 
walked  side  by  side  in  silence,  their  hearts  overflowing. 
They  reached  the  summit  well  in  advance  of  their  com¬ 
panions;  and  there,  looking  toward  the  horizon,  they  saw 
in  the  distance  a  steeple  around  which  were  grouped  a 
number  of  houses,  like  sheep  around  a  shepherd.  It  was 
Rambouillet.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  them  the  name  of 
the  place  ;  at  the  same  instant  and  by  the  same  shock 
they  divined  it. 

Gaston  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  “  There,” 
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said  lie,  “our  paths  separate,  perhaps  forever.  Helene,  I 
implore  you,  preserve  the  recollection  of  me,  and  whatever 
event  may  happen,  do  not  let  your  curse  rest  upon  it.1' 

“  Gaston,  you  speak  to  me  only  of  terrible  tilings.  1 
need  courage ;  and  instead  of  giving  it  to  me,  you  take  it 
from  me.  Have  you,  then,  nothing  to  tell  me  which  will 
give  me  at  least  a  little  hope1?  I  know  the  present  is 
dark,  hut  is  the  future  also  as  dreadful!  Are  there  not 
many  years,  and  therefore  many  hopes,  to  look  forward 
to  1  We  are  young,  we  love  each  other ;  are  there 
no  means  of  struggling  against  the  fate  which  threatens 
us  1  Oh,  Gaston  !  I  feel  in  myself  a  great  strength,  and 
if  you  only  say  —  but  no,  I  am  mad  ;  it  is  I  who  suffer, 
and  it  is  I  who  console.” 

“  I  understand  you,  Helene  ;  you  want  a  promise,  do 
you  not!  Well,  judge  if  I  am  wretched;  I  dare  not 
promise.  You  tell  me  to  hope,  and  I  can  hut  despair. 
If  I  had  ten  years,  five  years,  one  year,  at  my  own  dis¬ 
posal,  I  would  offer  them  to  you,  Helene,  and  think 
myself  blessed ;  but  from  the  moment  I  leave  you,  we 
lose  each  other.  From  to-morrow  morning  I  belong  no 
more  to  myself.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Helene,  “  unhappy  that  I  am,  did  you 
then  deceive  me  when  you  said  you  loved  me ;  are  you 
pledged  to  another  1  ” 

“At  least,  my  poor  Helene,”  said  Gaston,  “on  this  point 
I  can  reassure  you.  I  have  no  other  love  but  you.” 

“  Then  we  may  yet  be  happy,  Gaston,  if  my  new  family 
will  recognize  you  as  my  husband.” 

“  Helene,  do  you  not  see  that  every  word  you  utter 
stabs  me  to  the  heart.” 

“  But  at  least  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

“  Fate,  which  I  cannot  escape,  —  ties  which  I  dare  not 
break.” 
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“  I  know  of  none  such,”  cried  the  young  girl.  “  I  am 
promised  a  family,  riches,  station,  and  a  name ;  and  yet, 
Gaston,  say  but  one  word  and  I  leave  them  all  for  you. 
Why,  then,  will  you  not  do  as  much  1  ” 

Gaston  lowered  his  head  and  made  no  reply.  At  that 
moment  Sister  Therese  rejoined  them  ;  in  the  growing 
darkness  she  failed  to  remark  the  agitation  of  the  two 
lovers.  The  women  returned  to  the  carriage,  the 
gardener  climbed  to  his  seat,  Gaston  and  Oven  re¬ 
mounted  their  horses,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  way 
to  Rambouillet. 

When  they  neared  the  town,  the  nun  called  Gaston, 
and  said  to  him  that  perhaps  some  one  would  come 
to  meet  Helene,  and  that  a  strange)’  should  not  be  seen 
with  them.  Gaston  had  thought  of  this,  but  had  not  the 
courage  to  speak  of  it. 

Helene  meanwhile  waited  and  hoped,  - —  for  what  1  She 
herself  did  not  know.  Did  she  hope  that  Gaston  would 
be  urged  by  stress  of  grief  to  final  action  1  But  Gaston 
only  bowed  profoundly,  thanked  the  ladies  for  having 
permitted  him  to  journey  with  them,  and  so  made  ready 
to  depart. 

Helene  was  no  ordinary  woman.  She  saw,  in  Gaston’s 
manner  and  appearance,  that  he  was  going  away  with 
death  in  his  heart.  “  Is  it  adieu,  or  is  it  an  revoir  ?”  she 
asked  courageously. 

“ Au  revoir!"  he  replied,  “if  you  will  do  me  that 
honor.”  And  he  rode  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  ROOM  IN  THE  HOTEL  AT  RAMBOUILLET. 

Gaston  went  away  without  saying  a  word  as  to  how  or 
where  they  were  to  meet  again  ;  but  Helene  reflected  that 
it  was  for  him  to  provide  for  that.  She  followed  him 
Avith  her  eyes  until  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

The  nun  drew  a  paper  from  her  pocket,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  read  the  following  address  :  “  Madame 
Desroches,  Tigre  Royal  Hotel.”  She  gave  directions  to 
the  postilion,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  place  designated.  A  woman  who  Avas  Avaiting 
came  out  hastily,  and  respectfully  assisted  the  ladies  to 
alight,  and  then  guided  them  through  the  passages  of  the 
hotel,  preceded  by  a  valet  carrying  lights. 

A  door  opened,  Madame  Desroches  drerv  back  to  allow 
Helene  and  Sister  Th4rese  to  pass,  and  they  soon  found 
themselves  seated  on  a  soft  and  easy  sofa,  in  front  of  a 
bright  fire. 

The  room  was  large  and  Avell,  but  soberly,  furnished, 
for  the  capricious  style  which  Ave  call  Rococo  Avas  not  yet 
introduced.  There  Avere  four  doors  :  the  first  was  that  by 
which  they  had  entered  :  the  second  led  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  which  Avas  already  lighted  and  warmed  ;  the  third 
led  into  a  richly-appointed  bedroom ;  the  fourth  was 
closed. 

Helene  admired,  without  astonishment,  all  this  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  also  the  silence  of  the  servants,  —  their 
quiet  and  respectful  demeanor,  so  different  from  the 
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animated  faces  of  the  eager  inn-keepers  they  had  seen  on 
their  journey,  —  while  Sister  Therese  rejoiced,  when  she 
saw  the  smoking  supper,  that  it  was  not  a  fast-day. 

Presently  Madame  Desroclies,  who,  after  ushering  the 
two  travellers  into  the  salon,  had  left  them  alone,  re¬ 
turned,  and  approaching  the  sister,  handed  her  a  letter. 
She  opened  it  and  read  as  follows  :  — 

“  Sister  Therese  may  pass  the  night  at  Rambouillet,  or  leave 
again  at  once,  according  to  her  own  wish.  She  will  receive 
two  hundred  louis  offered  to  the  convent  hy  Helene,  and  will 
give  up  her  charge  to  the  care  of  Madame  Desroches,  who  is 
honored  by  the  confidence  of  Helene’s  relatives.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  instead  of  a  signature,  was 
a  cipher,  which  the  sister  compared  with  that  on  a  letter 
which  she  had  brought  from  Clisson.  The  identity  be¬ 
ing  proved,  “  My  child,”  said  she,  “  I  leave  you  after 
supper.” 

“  So  soon  !  ”  said  Helene,  to  whom  Therese  was  now 
the  only  link  to  her  past  life. 

“  Yes,  my  child.  It  is  at  my  option  to  sleep  here,  but 
I  prefer  to  return  at  once  ;  for  I  wish  to  be  again  at  home, 
where  the  only  thing  wanting  to  my  happiness  will  be 
your  presence.” 

Helene  threw  herself  on  Therese’s  neck,  weeping.  She 
recalled  the  days  of  her  youth,  spent  so  happily  among 
companions  who  were  all  devoted  to  her,  —  either  by 
reason  of  the  superior’s  recommendations,  or  because  she 
herself  had  the  secret  of  making  herself  beloved.  By  one 
of  those  miracles  of  thought  which  science  will  never  ex¬ 
plain,  the  venerable  trees,  the  beautiful  lake,  the  Augus¬ 
tine  steeples  returned  to  her  remembrance ;  and  all  that 
experience,  which  already  had  become  to  her  like  a 
dream,  passed  vividly  before  her  eyes. 
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The  good  Sister  Therese  wept  warm  tears,  and  her 
agitation  was  such  that  she  forgot  the  demands  of  appe¬ 
tite.  She  was  on  the  point  of  departing  without  having 
eaten  anything,  when  Madame  Desroclies  announced  to 
them  that  supper  was  ready,  and  reminded  Therese 
that  in  her  night  journey  she  would  find  no  open 
inn. 

They  sat  down  to  table,  and  Sister  Therese  hastily  par¬ 
took  of  some  refreshment,  and  then  embraced  Helene, 
who  wished  to  accompany  her  to  the  carriage;  but 
Madame  Desroclies  begged  her  not  to  do  so,  as  the  hotel 
was  full  of  strangers,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  her 
to  be  seen. 

Helene  then  asked  permission  to  see  the  gardener,  who 
had  been  their  escort,  once  more.  The  poor  man  had 
solicited  the  favor  of  bidding  her  farewell,  but  without 
arousing  much  interest  in  his  sentimental  desires.  As 
soon,  however,  as  Madame  Desroclies  heard  Helene  ex¬ 
press  a  wish  so  much  in  accord  with  his,  she  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  see  her  once  more  from  whom  he  thought 
he  had  parted  forever.  At  this  crisis  in  her  life  Helene 
felt  herself  drawn  to  the  elderly  sister  and  the  poor  gar¬ 
dener,  as  to  friends  from  whom  it  was  painful  to  part. 
She  called  them  back,  recommending,  in  a  few  last  words, 
to  the  one  her  friends,  to  the  other  her  flowers ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  she  bestowed  on  the  gardener  glances  of 
gratitude  which  had  reference  to  the  key  of  the  convent- 
gate. 

Madame  Desroches,  seeing  that  Helene  felt  vainly  in 
her  pocket,  said,  “  Does  Mademoiselle  want  anything  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Helene  ;  “  I  wish  to  give  a  souvenir  to 
this  good  man.” 

Madame  Desroches  gave  Helene  twenty-five  louis,  and 
she,  without  counting  them,  slipped  them  into  the  gar- 
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dener’s  hand,  who  overwhelmed  her  with  tears  and 
thanks. 

At  length  they  were  forced  to  part,  and  Helene,  hear¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  their  carriage  driving  away,  threw  herself 
on  a  sofa,  weeping. 

Madame  Desroches  then  went  to  her,  and  reminded  her 
that  although  she  had  sat  at  table,  she  had  in  fact  eaten 
nothing.  Helene  consented  to  take  supper,  although  she 
had  no  appetite.  She  hoped  to  have  some  word  from 
Gaston  during  the  evening,  and  was  seeking  to  gain  time. 
She  therefore  took  her  place  at  the  table,  and  invited 
Madame  Desroches  to  join  her;  but  the  latter  consented 
to  do  so  only  after  Helene’s  repeated  entreaties,  and  how¬ 
ever  the  young  girl  insisted,  she  refused  to  eat,  and  limited 
herself  to  serving. 

After  supper  Madame  Desroches  conducted  Helene  to 
her  bedroom,  and  said  to  her,  “  Now,  Mademoiselle,  you 
will  ring  when  you  wish  the  services  of  the  maid  who 
awaits  your  orders ;  you  must  know  that  this  evening  you 
will  probably  receive  a  visit.” 

“  A  visit !  ”  cried  Helene. 

“  Yes,  Mademoiselle  ;  from  one  of  your  relatives.” 

11  And  is  it  the  one  who  watches  over  me  1  ” 

“  From  your  birth,  Mademoiselle.” 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu  /”  cried  Helene  ;  “and  he  is  coming?” 

“  I  think  so,  for  he  is  most  anxious  to  know  you.” 

“Oh,”  murmured  Helene,  “  I  feel  as  if  I  should  faint.” 

Madame  Desroches  ran  to  her,  and  supported  her. 

“  Do  you  feel  so  much  terror,”  asked  she,  “  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  one  who  loves  you  1  ” 

“  It  is  not  terror,  it  is  agitation,”  said  Helene.  “  I  did 
not  know  that  it  would  be  to-night ;  and  this  news,  so 
important,  and  so  suddenly  imparted,  quite  overcomes  me.” 
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“  But  I  have  not  told  you  all  •  this  person  is  necessarily 
surrounded  by  mystery.” 

“  Why  so  1  ” 

“  I  am  forbidden  to  make  any  reply  to  that  question. 
Mademoiselle.” 

“  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  such  precautions  with 
a  jrnor  orphan  like  me  1  ” 

“They  are  necessary,  believe  me.” 

“  But  in  what  do  they  consist  1  ” 

“  Firstly,  you  may  not  see  the  face  of  this  person  ;  so 
that  if  perchance  you  meet  him  afterward  you  may  not 
recognize  him.” 

“  Then  he  will  come  masked  1  ” 

“  No,  Mademoiselle ;  but  all  the  lights  will  be 
extinguished.” 

“  Then  we  shall  be  in  darkness  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  you  will  remain  with  me,  Madame  Desrocbes.” 

“  No,  Mademoiselle  ;  that  is  expressly  forbidden.” 

“  By  whom  1  ” 

“  By  the  person  who  is  coming  to  see  you.” 

“  But  do  you,  then,  owe  such  absolute  obedience  to  this 
person  1  ” 

“  More  than  that,  Mademoiselle,  I  owe  him  the  deepest 
respect.” 

“  Is  he,  then,  of  such  high  station  1  ” 

“He  is  of  the  very  highest  in  France.” 

“  And  this  great  nobleman  is  my  relative  1  ” 

“  The  nearest.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Madame  Desroches,  do  not  leave 
me  in  uncertainty  on  this  p>oint.” 

“  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  tell  you,  Mademoi¬ 
selle,  that  there  are  some  questions  to  wdiich  I  am  ex- 
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pressly  forbidden  to  reply.”  And  Madame  Desroches 
moved  toward  the  door  as  if  to  withdraw. 

“  You  leave  me  1  ”  cried  Helene. 

“  I  leave  you  to  your  toilet.” 

“  But,  Madame  —  ” 

Madame  Desroches  made  a  profound  reverence,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  HUNTSMAN  IN  THE  LIVERY  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
MONSEIGNEUR  LE  DUC  D’ORLEANS. 

While  the  things  which  we  have  related  were  taking  place 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Hotel  Tigre  Royal,  in  another  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  same  hotel,  seated  near  a  large  fire,  was  a  man 
shaking  the  snow  from  his  boots,  and  untying  the  strings 
of  a  large  portfolio.  He  was  dressed  as  a  huntsman,  in 
the  livery  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  —  the  coat  red  and 
silver,  large  boots,  and  a  three-cornered  hat  trimmed  with 
silver.  He  had  a  quick  eye,  a  long,  pointed  nose,  a  round 
and  open  forehead,  which  was  contradicted  by  thin  and 
compressed  lips. 

This  man,  according  to  a  habit  which  belonged  to  him, 
was  speaking  to  himself,  or  rather  was  muttering  between 
His  teeth,  sentences  which  he  interrupted  by  exclamations 
and  oaths,  which  seemed  to  refer  not  so  much  to  the  words 
lie  uttered  as  to  thoughts  that  suddenly  crossed  his  mind. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  he,  “  Monsieur  de  Montaran  did  not 
deceive  me,  and  our  Bretons  are  hard  at  the  work ;  hut 
for  what  earthly  reason  can  he  have  come  by  such  short 
stages'?  He  left  at  noon  on  the  11th,  and  arrived  only  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st.  This  probably  hides  some  new 
mystery  which  will  he  explained  by  the  fellow  recom¬ 
mended  by  Montaran,  and  with  whom  my  people  were 
in  communication  on  the  journey.  Holloa,  some  one  !  ” 
And  he  rang  a  silver  bell. 
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A  man  dressed  in  gray,  like  those  we  have  seen  on  the 
route,  appeared. 

“  Ah,  it  is  you,  Tapin  1  ” 

es,  Monseigneur ;  the  affair  being  important,  I  thought 
it  better  to  come  myself.” 

“  Have  you  questioned  the  men  you  placed  on  the  road  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur ;  but  they  know  nothing  except 
the  places  at  which  our  conspirator  stopped  ;  in  fact,  that 
is  all  they  were  told  to  learn.” 

“  That  is  true.  I  will  try  to  learn  more  about  him  from 
the  servant.  What  sort  of  man  is  he  1  ” 

“  Oh,  a  mischievous  simpleton,  half  Norman,  half  Breton ; 
a  bad  fellow.” 

“  What  is  he  doing  at  this  moment  1  ” 

“  Serving  his  master’s  supper.” 

“  Whom,  I  hope,  they  have  placed  as  I  desired,  —  in  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor.” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  In  a  room  without  curtains  1  ” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  And  you  have  made  a  hole  in  the  shutter  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Well,  then,  send  me  the  servant,  and  remain  within 
call.” 

The  man  in  the  red  coat  consulted  his  watch.  “  Half¬ 
past  eight,”  said  he  ;  “  at  this  hour  Monseigneur  the  Regent 
returns  to  St.  Germain  and  asks  for  Dubois  ;  when  he 
learns  that  Dubois  is  not  there,  he  rubs  his  hands  and 
prepares  for  some  folly.  Rub  your  hands,  Monseigneur, 
and  amuse  yourself  at  your  pleasure  ;  for  the  danger  is  not 
at  Paris,  but  here.  We  shall  see  if  you  will  laugh  at  my 
secret  police  this  time.  Ah,  here  is  our  man.” 

At  this  moment  Tapin  introduced  Oven.  “  Here  is  the 
person  you  wished  to  see,”  said  he. 
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Oven  remained  standing,  trembling,  near  the  door ;  while 
Dubois,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  which  left  only  the  upper 
part  of  his  face  visible,  fixed  on  him  his  tigerish  eyes. 

“  Approach,  my  friend,”  said  Dubois. 

In  spite  of  the  cordiality  of  this  invitation,  it  wras  given 
in  so  harsh  a  voice  that  Oven  at  that  moment  would  have 
preferred  being  a  hundred  leagues  from  this  man  who 
looked  at  him  so  strangely. 

“  Well,  fellow,”  said  Dubois,  seeing  that  he  did  not  stir, 
“  did  you  not  hear  me  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,”  said  Oven. 

“  Then  why  do  you  not  obey  1  ” 

“  I  could  not  believe  that  it  was  to  me  you  did  the 
honor  of  saying  ‘  approach.’  ”  As  he  spoke  these  words 
Oven  went  forward  toward  the  unknown. 

“  You  have  received  fifty  louis  to  speak  the  truth  to 
me,”  continued  Dubois. 

“  Pardon,  Monseigneur,”  said  Oven,  who  began  to  re¬ 
cover  his  composure ;  “  I  have  not  received  them  ;  they 
were  promised  to  me,  but  —  ” 

Dubois  took  a  handful  of  gold  from  his  pocket,  counted 
fifty  louis  and  placed  them  in  a  pile  on  the  table.  Oven 
looked  at  the  pile  with  an  expression  of  which  one  would 
have  supposed  his  dull  countenance  incapable. 

“  Good,”  thought  Dubois;  “  he  is  avaricious.” 

In  fact,  the  fifty  louis  had  seemed  to  Oven,  until  then, 
imaginary  and  unreal.  He  had  betrayed  his  master  with 
scarcely  a  hope  of  obtaining  his  reward ;  and  now  the 
promised  gold  was  there  before  his  eyes. 

“  May  I  take  them,”  asked  Oven,  reaching  his  hand 
toward  the  pile. 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  said  Dubois,  who  amused  himself 
by  exciting  that  cupidity  which  any  but  a  peasant  would 
have  concealed;  “we  will  make  a  bargain.” 
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“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Oven. 

“  Here  are  the  fifty  louis.” 

“  I  see  them,”  said  Oven,  passing  his  tongue  over  his 
lips  like  a  thirsty  dog. 

“  At  every  answer  you  make  to  a  question  of  mine,  I 
either  add  ten  louis  if  it  is  important,  or  take  ten  away  if 
it  is  unimportant  and  stupid.” 

Oven  opened  his  eyes  ;  evidently  the  bargain  seemed  to 
him  one-sided. 

“  Now,”  said  Dubois,  “  let  us  talk.  From  what  place 
have  you  come  1  ” 

“  Direct  from  Nantes.” 

“  With  whom  1  ” 

“  With  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay.” 

These  being  preliminary  questions,  the  pile  remained 
undisturbed. 

“  Listen  !  ”  said  Dubois,  extending  his  bony  hand 
toward  the  pile  of  gold. 

“  I  am  all  attention.” 

ec  Did  your  master  travel  under  his  own  name  1  ” 

“  He  set  out  under  his  own  name,  but  took  another  on 
the  journey.” 

“  What  name  did  he  take  1  ” 

“  The  name  of  Monsieur  de  Livry.” 

Dubois  added  ten  louis;  but  as  they  would  not  stand 
on  the  pile,  already  too  high,  he  began  another.  Oven 
uttered  a  joyful  cry. 

“Oh,”  said  Dubois,  “do  not  exult  yet.  We  are  not 
near  the  end.  Is  there  a  Monsieur  de  Livry  at  Nantes  1  ” 

“No,  Monseigneur;  but  there  is  a  Demoiselle  de 
Livry.” 

“  Who  is  she  1  ” 

“  The  wife  of  Monsieur  de  Montlouis,  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  master.” 
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“Good,”  said  Dubois,  adding  ten  louis;  “and  what 
was  your  master  doing  at  Nantes?” 

“  What  most  young  men  do ;  he  hunted,  danced,  and 
so  on.” 

Dubois  took  awray  ten  louis.  Oven  shuddered.  “  Stop,” 
said  he ;  “  there  was  something  else  that  occupied 
him.” 

“  Ah  !  what  was  that  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  it  was,”  replied  Oven. 

Dubois  held  the  ten  louis  in  his  hand. 

“And  since  his  departure,  what  has  he  done?” 

“  He  passed  through  Oudon,  Ancenis,  Le  Mans,  Nogent, 
and  Chartres.” 

Dubois  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  up  another 
ten  louis.  Oven  uttered  a  dolorous  cry. 

“And  did  he  make  no  acquaintance  on  the  route?” 

“Yes;  with  a  young  lady  from  the  Augustine  convent 
at  Clisson,  who  was  travelling  with  a  sister  of  the  convent, 
named  Therese.” 

“  And  what  was  the  young  lady’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  Helene  de  Chaverny.” 

“  Helene  !  —  a  promising  name.  Doubtless  she  is  your 
master’s  mistress  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  know  nothing  about  that.  You  know  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  speak  of  it  to  me.” 

“  He  is  a  shrewd  fellow,”  said  Dubois,  taking  ten  louis 
from  the  fifty. 

Oven  trembled  ;  four  such  answers,  and  he  would  have 
betrayed  his  master  for  nothing. 

“  And  these  ladies  are  going  to  Paris  with  him  ?  ” 

“No,  Monseigneur;  they  stop  at  Rambouillet.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Dubois. 

The  tone  of  this  exclamation  gave  Oven  some  hope. 

“  Come,”  said  Dubois,  “  all  this  is  not  very  important, 
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but  one  must  encourage  beginners.”  And  be  added  ten 
louis  to  the  pile. 

“  Sister  Therese,”  continued  Oven,  “  has  already  started 
on  her  return.” 

“  So  that  the  young  lady  is  left  alone  ?  ” 

“No,”  answered  Oven. 

“  How  is  that  ?  ” 

“  A  lady  from  Paris  awaited  her.” 

“  A  lady  from  Paris'?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  her  name  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  Sister  Therese  call  her  Madame  Desroches.” 

“  Madame  Desroches  !  ”  cried  Dubois,  and  he  began  an¬ 
other  pile  with  ten  louis.  “  You  say  Madame  Desroches?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Oven,  delighted. 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  ;  she  is  a  tall,  thin,  yellow-looking 
woman.” 

Dubois  added  ten  louis.  Oven  regretted  then  that  he 
had  not  placed  intervals  between  his  adjectives  ;  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  lost  twenty  louis  by  his  precipitation. 

“Thin,  tall,  yellow,”  repeated  Dubois;  “just  so.” 

“  From  forty  to  forty-five  years  old,”  said  Oven, 
expectantly. 

“  Exactly,”  said  Dubois,  adding  ten  louis. 

“  Clad  in  a  silk  dress,  with  large  flowers  on  it,”  con¬ 
tinued  Oven,  wishing  to  gain  all  he  could. 

“  Very  good,”  said  Dubois. 

Oven  saw  that  his  questioner  knew  enough  about  the 
lady ;  he  therefore  waited  in  silence. 

“  And  you  say  that  your  master  made  acquaintance 
with  the  young  lady  on  the  journey?” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur ;  but  I  think  it  was  a  farce.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
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“  I  mean  that  they  knew  each  other  before  ;  and  I  am 
sure  of  one  thing,  that  my  master  waited  for  her  three 
hours  at  Oudon.” 

“  Bravo  !  ”  said  Dubois,  adding  ten  louis ;  “  we  shall 
make  something  of  you.” 

“You  wish  to  know  nothing  more,  then?”  asked 
Oven,  extending  his  hand  toward  the  two  piles  of 
gold. 

“  One  moment,”  said  Dubois ;  “  is  the  young  lady 
pretty  ?  ” 

“Beautiful  as  an  angel,”  answered  Oven. 

“And,  no  doubt,  they  made  an  appointment  to  meet  in 
Paris  ?  ” 

“  No,  Monsieur  ;  I  think  they  said  adieu  forever.” 

“  Another  farce  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,  Monsieur ;  my  master  was  so  sad 
when  they  separated.” 

“  And  they  are  not  to  meet  again  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  once  more,  I  think,  and  all  will  be  over.” 

“  Well,  take  your  money ;  and  remember  that  if  you 
mention  one  word  of  this,  in  ten  minutes  you  will  be  a 
dead  man.” 

Oven  snatched  the  money,  which  disappeared  in  his 
pocket  instantly.  “  And  now,”  said  he,  “  I  may  go  away, 
may  I  not  ?  ” 

“  Go  away,  idiot !  by  no  means  ;  from  this  moment 
you  belong  to  me,  for  I  have  bought  you,  and  in  Paris 
you  will  be  especially  useful  to  me.” 

“  In  that  case  I  will  remain,  Monsieur,  I  promise  you,” 
said  Oven,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

“  There  is  no  need  to  promise.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Tapin  appeared, 
looking  very  much  agitated. 

“  What  has  happened  now  ?  ”  asked  Dubois. 
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“  Something  very  important,  Monseigneur ;  hut  send 
away  this  man.” 

“  Return  to  your  master,”  said  Dubois,  “  and  if  he 
writes  to  any  one,  remember  that  I  am  most  anxious  to 
see  his  writing.” 

Oven  went  out,  delighted  to  be  set  free. 

“  Well,  Tapin,”  said  Dubois,  “  what  is  it?” 

“  Monseigneur,  after  the  hunt  at  St.  Germain,  his 
Royal  Highness,  instead  of  returning  to  Paris,  sent  away 
every  one,  and  gave  orders  to  proceed  to  Rambouillet.” 

“  To  Rambouillet  !  Monseigneur  the  Regent  is  coming 
to  Rambouillet  ?  ” 

“  He  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour,  and  would  have 
been  here  now  if  hunger  had  not  luckily  obliged  him  to 
enter  the  chateau  and  procure  some  refreshment.” 

“And  what  does  he  propose  to  do  at  Rambouillet?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  Monseigneur,  unless  his  coming 
has  to  do  with  the  young  girl  who  has  just  arrived 
with  a  nun,  and  who  is  now  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
hotel.” 

“You  are  right,  Tapin  ;  he  is  coming  on  her  account  — 
Madame  Desroches  —  yes,  it  is  precisely  that.  Did  you 
know  that  Madame  Desroches  was  here  ?  ” 

“No,  Monseigneur,  I  did  not.” 

“  And  are  you  sure  that  your  information  is  correct,  my 
dear  Tapin  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,  it  was  from  L’Eveille,  whom  I 
placed  near  his  Royal  Highness,  and  what  he  says  is 
gospel  truth.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Dubois,  who  seemed  to  know  the 
qualities  of  this  man ;  “if  it  be  L’Eveille,  there  is  no 
doubt.” 

“  The  poor  fellow  has  lamed  his  horse,  which  fell  near 
Rambouillet.” 
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“  Thirty  louis  for  tlie  horse  ;  he  may  gain  what  more 
he  can.” 

Tapin  took  the  thirty  louis. 

“You  know  the  situation  of  the  pavilion,  do  you  not!” 
continued  Dubois. 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  Where  is  it  1  ” 

“  One  side  looks  on  the  second  courtyard  ;  the  other  on 
a  deserted  lane.” 

“  Place  men  in  the  courtyard  and  in  the  lane,  disguised 
as  stablemen,  or  as  you  please ;  let  no  one  enter  the 
pavilion  but  Monseigneur  and  myself;  the  life  of  his 
Royal  Highness  is  at  stake.” 

“  Have  no  fear,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Do  you  know  our  Breton  1  ” 

“I  saw  him  dismount.” 

“  Do  your  men  know  him  1  ” 

“  They  all  saw  him  on  the  road.” 

“Well,  I  recommend  him  to  you.” 

“  Shall  we  arrest  him  1  ” 

“  Certainly  not ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  go  where  he 
pleases,  and  act  as  he  pleases,  and  he  must  have  every 
opportunity  to  do  so.  If  he  were  arrested  now,  he  would 
tell  nothing,  and  our  conspiracy  would  come  to  an  end. 
Ho,  no ;  it  must  hatch.” 

“  Hatch  what,  Monseigneur  1  ”  said  Tapin,  who  appeared 
to  be  on  confidential  terms  with  Dubois. 

“My  archbishop’s-mitre,  Monsieur  Lecocq,”  said  Du¬ 
bois.  “And  now  to  your  work;  I  go  to  mine.” 

Both  left  the  room  and  descended  the  staircase,  but 
separated  at  the  door  ;  Lecocq  went  along  the  Rue  de 
Paris,  and  Dubois,  slipping  along  by  the  wall,  went  to 
peep  through  the  hole  in  the  shutter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  A  SEAL. 

Gaston  had  just  supped ;  for  at  his  age,  whether  a  man 
he  in  despair  or  in  love,  Nature  asserts  her  rights.  He 
was  leaning  on  the  table  thoughtfully.  The  lamp  threw 
a  light  over  his  face,  and  enabled  Dubois  to  gratify  his 
curiosity. 

Dubois  looked  at  the  young  man  with  a  degree  of  scru¬ 
tiny  which  gave  his  face  a  remarkable  and  frightful  ex¬ 
pression.  His  eye  dilated,  his  ironical  lips  were  curled  in 
a  fatal  smile.  Whoever  could  have  seen  that  smile  and 
that  expression  would  have  thought  he  was  looking  at  the 
demon  who  in  the  infernal  regions  sees  a  doomed  victim 
marching  to  his  goal  of  perdition.  While  thus  looking  at 
him  Dubois  muttered,  according  to  his  habit:  “Young, 
handsome,  black  eyes,  proud  lips,  —  he  is  a  Breton  ;  he  is 
not  corrupted,  like  my  conspirators  of  Cellamare,  by  the 
soft  glances  of  the  ladies  at  court.  But  how  he  goes  on, 
the  fiend  !  The  others  spoke  only  of  carrying  off,  de¬ 
throning,  but  this  one — diable  !  And  yet,”  continued 
he,  after  a  pause,  “  I  look  in  vain  for  traces  of  cunning  on 
that  open  brow ;  I  see  no  Macliiavelism  in  the  corners  of 
that  mouth,  so  full  of  loyalty  and  honor.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  room  for  doubt  that  all  is  arranged  to  surprise 
the  regent  on  his  visit  to  this  Clisson  demoiselle.  Who 
will  say  again  that  Bretons  have  dull  brains  1  ” 

“No,”  said  Dubois,  after  another  moment  of  examina¬ 
tion  ;  “it  cannot  be  so,  and  I  do  not  yet  understand.  It 
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is  impossible  that  this  young  man,  with  his  calm  sad  face, 
should  be  intending  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  kill  a  man, 
—  and  what  man?  The  regent  of  France,  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood  !  No,  it  is  impossible  ;  I  cannot  believe  in 
such  sang-froid.  And  yet  the  regent  has  kept  this  amour- 
ous  secret  even  from  me,  —  from  me,  to  whom  he  tells 
everything.  He  goes  out  to  hunt  at  St.  Germain,  an¬ 
nounces  aloud  that  he  shall  sleep  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
then  all  at  once  gives  counter-orders,  and  drives  to  Ram- 
bouillet.  At  Rambouillet  the  young  girl  waits,  re¬ 
ceived  there  by  Madame  Desroches  !  For  whom  can 
she  be  waiting  if  not  for  the  regent  1  And  this  young 
girl  is  the  mistress  of  the  chevalier.  But  is  she  his 
mistress  1  Ah,  we  must  learn.  Here  comes  our  friend 
Oven,  who,  after  putting  his  eighty  louis  in  a  place  of 
safety,  is  carrying  paper  and  ink  to  his  master.  The 
young  man  is  going  to  write.  Very  good;  now  we  shall 
learn  something  definite.  Meanwhile  let  us  see  how  far 
we  can  depend  on  that  scoundrel  of  a  valet.” 

Dubois  left  his  place  of  observation,  shivering  ;  for,  it 
may  be  remembered,  the  weather  was  cold.  He  paused 
on  the  staircase  and  waited  ;  himself  quite  hidden  in  the 
shade,  he  could  see  Gaston’s  door  in  the  light. 

The  door  presently  opened,  and  Oven  appeared.  He 
held  a  letter  in  his  hands,  and  after  hesitating  a  minute, 
he  appeared  to  have  taken  his  determination,  and  mounted 
the  staircase. 

“  Good,”  said  Dubois,  “  he  has  tasted  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  he  is  mine.”  Then,  stopping  Oven,  “Give  me 
the  letter  which  you  were  bringing  me,”  he  said,  “and 
wait  here.” 

“  How  did  you  know  I  had  a  letter  1  ”  asked  Oven, 
bewildered. 

Dubois  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  the  letter,  and  dis- 
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appeared.  In  his  room  he  examined  the  seal ;  the  cheva¬ 
lier,  who  had  neither  wax  nor  seal,  had  used  the  wax  on 
a  bottle,  and  had  sealed  the  letter  with  the  stone  of  a 
ring.  Dubois  held  the  letter  above  the  candle,  and  the 
wax  melted.  He  opened  the  letter  and  read  :  — 

Dear  Helene,  —  Your  courage  has  doubled  mine;  man¬ 
age  so  that  I  can  enter  the  house,  and  you  shall  know  my 
plans. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Dubois,  “it  seems  she  does  not  know  them 
yet.  Things  are  not  as  far  advanced  as  I  supposed.” 

He  resealed  the  letter  with  one  of  the  numerous  rings 
which  he  wore,  the  bezel  of  which  resembled  that  of  the 
chevalier’s,  and  calling  Oven,  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  is  your 
master’s  letter ;  deliver  it  faithfully,  bring  me  the  answer, 
and  you  shall  have  ten  louis.” 

“  Ah !  ”  thought  Oven,  “  has  this  man  a  mine  of 
gold!”  And  he  went  away  hastily.  Ten  minutes  after 
he  returned  with  the  reply.  It  was  on  scented  and 
ornamented  paper,  and  was  sealed  with  the  letter  H. 

Dubois  opened  a  box,  and  took  out  a  kind  of  paste  in 
which  he  prepared  to  take  an  impression  of  the  seal ;  but 
he  observed  that  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  letter 
was  folded,  he  could  read  it  without  opening.  It  was  as 
follows  :  — 

“  The  person  who  sent  for  me  at  Bretagne  is  coming  to 
meet  me  here  instead  of  waiting  at  Paris,  so  impatient  is  he, 
I  am  told,  to  see  me.  I  think  he  will  leave  again  to-night. 
Come  to-morrow  morning  before  nine.  I  will  tell  you  all  that 
has  occurred,  and  then  we  can  arrange  how  to  act.” 

“  This,”  said  Dubois,  still  taking  Helene  for  the  cheva¬ 
lier’s  accomplice,  “  makes  it  clearer.  Peste,  what  a  for¬ 
ward  girl  she  is  !  If  this  is  the  way  they  bring  up  young 
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ladies  at  Clisson,  I  must  congratulate  the  superior  on  her 
success.  And  Monseigneur,  counting  on  her  sixteen  years, 
takes  her  for  an  innocent !  Oh,  he  will  regret  not  having 
recourse  to  me;  I  find  better  than  that  when  I  search. 
Here,”  said  he  to  Oven,  “here  is  the  letter,  and  here  are 
your  ten  louis.” 

Oven  pocketed  the  ten  louis,  and  carried  away  the  letter. 
The  worthy  fellow  could  make  nothing  of  his  good-luck ; 
he  wondered  what  fortune  could  he  awaiting  him  in  Paris, 
if  such  manna  fell  so  freely  in  the  suburbs.  At  this 
moment  ten  o’clock  struck,  and  the  rolling  of  a  carriage 
was  heard.  Dubois  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  the 
carriage  stop  at  the  hotel  door.  In  it  was  a  gentleman 
whom  Dubois  at  once  recognized  as  Lafare,  captain  of  his 
Royal  Highness’s  guards.  “Well,”  said  he,  “he  is  more 
prudent  than  I  thought ;  but  where  is  he  1  Ah  !  ” 

This  exclamation  was  drawn  from  him  by  the  sight  of 
a  man  dressed  in  the  same  red  livery  which  he  himself 
concealed  under  his  cloak,  and  who  followed  the  carriage 
mounted  on  a  superb  Spanish  jenet,  which,  however,  he 
could  not  have  ridden  long,  for  while  the  carriage  horses 
were  covered  with  foam,  this  one  was  quite  fresh. 

Lafare  at  once  demanded  a  room  and  supper ;  meanwhile 
the  horseman  dismounted,  threw  the  reins  to  a  page,  and 
went  toward  the  pavilion. 

“Well,”  said  Dubois,  “all  this  is  as  clear  as  water  from 
a  rock.  But  how  is  it  that  the  face  of  the  chevalier  does 
not  appear!  Is  he  too  much  occupied  with  his  love-letter 
to  have  heard  the  carriage!  I  must  find  out.  As  to  you, 
Monseigneur,”  continued  Dubois,  “be  assured;  I  will  not 
disturb  your  tete-k-tete.  Enjoy  at  your  pleasure  this  study 
of  artlessness  which  promises  such  happy  results.  Ah, 
Monseigneur,  it  is  certain  that  you  are  short-sighted  !  ” 

While  muttering  this  monologue  Dubois  had  gone 
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downstairs  to  his  post  of  observation.  As  he  looked 
through  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  Gaston  rose,  after  putting 
the  letter  in  his  pocket-book,  which,  with  great  care,  he 
replaced  in  his  pocket. 

“Ah,”  said  Dubois,  “I  must  have  that  pocket-book; 
I  would  pay  high  for  it.  He  is  going  out,  he  buckles  on 
his  sword,  he  looks  for  his  cloak;  where  is  he  going! 
Let  us  see  —  to  wait  for  his  Royal  Highness’s  exit!  Ho, 
no  ;  that  is  not  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  reached  the 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  do  murder.  I  am  rather 
tempted  to  believe  that  for  this  evening  he  will  content 
himself  with  playing  the  Spaniard  beneath  the  windows 
of  his  beloved.  Ah,  faith,  if  he  has  that  excellent  idea 
it  will  perhaps  afford  a  means  —  ” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  significance  of  the 
smile  which  passed  over  Dubois’s  face  at  this  moment. 

“  Yes;  but  if  I  were  to  get  a  sword  thrust  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  how  Monseigneur  would  laugh.  Bah,  there  is  no 
danger ;  our  men  are  at  their  post,  and  besides,  nothing 
venture,  nothing  gain.” 

Encouraged  by  this  reflection,  Dubois  made  the  circuit 
of  the  hotel,  in  order  to  appear  at  one  end  of  the  little 
lane  as  Gaston  appeared  at  the  other.  As  he  had  expected, 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  he  found  Tapin,  who  had  placed 
L’Bveille  in  the  courtyard  ;  in  two  words  he  explained 
his  project.  Tapin  pointed  out  to  Dubois  one  of  his  men 
lying  on  the  steps  of  an  outer  door,  a  third  was  playing 
a  kind  of  jews-harp  in  the  guise  of  an  itinerant  musi¬ 
cian,  and  there  was  a  fourth  too  well  hidden  to  be  seen. 

Dubois,  thus  sure  of  support,  advanced  into  the  lane. 
He  soon  perceived  a  form  approaching  from  the  contrary 
direction,  and  that  form  had  the  appearance  of  the  person 
whom  he  was  seeking.  In  fact,  as  they  passed  each  other 
Dubois  recognized  the  chevalier ;  as  to  the  latter,  preoccu- 
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pied  with  his  thoughts,  lie  did  not  seek  to  know  whom 
he  passed,  and  perhaps,  even,  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
passed  any  one.  This  did  not  suit  Dubois.  He  wanted 
a  good,  round  quarrel,  and  he  saw  that  he  must  take  the 
initiative.  He  turned  and  stopped  before  the  chevalier, 
who  had  also  paused,  and  was  trying  to  discover  which 
were  the  windows  of  Helene’s  chamber. 

“My  friend,”  said  Dubois,  roughly,  “what  are  you 
doing  at  this  hour  before  this  house  1  ” 

Gaston  lowered  his  eyes  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
fell  back  from  the  poesy  of  his  thoughts  to  the  hard  facts 
of  life.  “  I  beg  pardon,  Monsieur,”  he  said ;  “  I  think 
you  spoke  to  me.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Dubois;  “  I  asked  what  you  are  doing 
here.” 

“Pass  on,”  said  the  chevalier;  “I  do  not  interfere 
with  you  ;  do  not  interfere  with  me.” 

“  That  might  be,”  said  Dubois,  “  if  your  presence  did 
not  annoy  me.” 

“This  lane,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  wide  enough  for  both, 
Monsieur;  walk  on  one  side,  and  I  will  walk  on  the 
other.” 

“  I  wish  to  walk  alone,”  said  Dubois,  “  therefore,  I  beg 
you  will  choose  some  other  window ;  there  are  plenty  at 
Rambouillet  to  choose  from.” 

“And  why  should  I  not  look  at  these  windows  if  I 
wish  1  ”  asked  Chanlay. 

“  Because  they  are  those  of  my  wife,”  replied  Dubois. 

“  Of  your  wife  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  of  my  wife,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Paris, 
and  of  whom  I  am  jealous,  I  warn  you.” 

“  Diable!  ”  murmured  Gaston;  “he  must  be  the 
husband  of  the  person  to  whom  Helene  has  been  given  in 
charge  ;  ”  and  in  order  to  conciliate  a  person  who  might 
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be  useful  to  him,  “  Monsieur,”  said  lie,  politely  bowing  to 
Dubois,  “  in  that  case  I  am  willing  to  leave  a  place  where 
I  was  walking  without  object.” 

“Oh,”  thought  Dubois,  “here  is  a  polite  conspirator. 
This  is  not  what  I  want ;  I  must  have  a  quarrel.” 

Gaston  was  going  away. 

“You  are  deceiving  me,  Monsieur,”  said  Dubois. 

The  chevalier  turned  as  though  he  had  been  bitten  by 
a  serpent ;  however,  prudent  for  the  sake  of  Helene,  and  of 
the  mission  he  had  undertaken,  he  restrained  himself. 

“Monsieur,”  said  he,  “is  it  because  I  was  polite  that 
you  disbelieve  my  word  1  ” 

“  You  speak  politely  because  you  are  afraid  ;  but  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  I  saw  you  looking  at  that 
window.” 

“  Afraid  !  I,  afraid !  ”  cried  Chanlay,  returning  with  a 
bound  to  face  his  antagonist ;  “  did  you  say  that  I  am 
afraid,  Monsieur  1  ” 

“  I  did,”  replied  Dubois. 

“  Do  you,  then,  seek  a  quarrel  1  ” 

“  Parbleu  !  that  is  clear  enough,  it  seems  to  me.  I  see 
you  come  from  Quimper-Corentin.” 

“  Paques-Dieu !  ”  said  Gaston,  drawing  his  sword ; 

come,  Monsieur,  out  with  your  blade  !  ” 

“  And  you,  off  with  your  coat,  if  you  please,”  said 
Dubois,  throwing  aside  his  cloak,  and  preparing  to  take 
off  his  coat. 

“  Why  sol  ”  asked  the  chevalier. 

“  Because  I  do  not  know  you,  Monsieur,  and  because 
those  who  walk  at  night  frequently  have  their  coats  pru¬ 
dently  lined  with  a  shirt  of  mail.” 

At  these  words  the  chevalier’s  cloak  and  coat  were 
thrown  aside  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  Gaston  was  about 
to  rush  on  his  adversary,  the  drunken  man  came  rolling 
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between  his  legs,  the  player  on  the  jews-harp  seized  his 
right  arm,  the  exempt  his  left  arm,  and  the  fourth,  who 
had  been  invisible,  seized  him  round  the  body. 

“A  duel,  Monsieur,”  they  cried,  “  in  spite  of  the  king’s 
prohibition  !  ”  and  they  dragged  him  toward  the  door. 

“An  assassination  !  ”  murmured  Gaston,  not  daring  to 
cry  out,  for  fear  of  compromising  Helene.  “  Cowards  !  ” 

“  We  are  betrayed,  Monsieur,”  said  Dubois,  rolling  up 
Gaston’s  cloak  and  coat,  and  putting  them  under  his  arm  ; 
“but  we  shall  meet  to-morrow,  be  assured.”  And  he  ran 
toward  the  hotel,  while  they  shut  up  Gaston  in  the 
basement. 

Dubois  ran  up  the  staircase  and  into  his  room,  where 
he  opened  the  precious  pocket-book.  He  found  in  a 
secret  division  a  broken  coin  and  a  man’s  name.  This 
coin  was  evidently  a  sign  of  recognition,  and  the  name 
was  probably  that  of  the  man  to  whom  Gaston  was  sent, 
and  who  was  called  Captain  la  Jonquiere.  The  paper  was 
oddly  folded. 

“La  Jonquiere,”  said  Dubois;  “we  have  our  eyes  on 
him  already.” 

He  looked  over  the  rest  of  the  pocket-book,  —  there 
was  nothing  else  in  it. 

“  It  is  little,”  said  Dubois,  “  but  it  is  enough.” 

He  folded  a  paper  like  the  other,  took  the  name,  and 
rang  the  bell.  Some  one  gently  knocked  ;  the  door  was 
fastened  inside.  “  I  forgot,”  said  Dubois,  opening  it,  and 
giving  entrance  to  Monsieur  Tapin. 

“  What  have  you  done  with  him  1  ”  asked  Dubois. 

“  He  is  in  the  basement,  under  guard.” 

“  Take  back  his  cloak  and  coat,  and  put  them  where  he 
threw  them,  so  that  he  may  find  them  in  the  same  place. 
Make  excuses  to  him,  and  set  him  free.  See  that  nothing 
is  missing  from  his  pockets,  —  neither  pocket-book  nor 
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purse  nor  handkerchief ;  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
lie  should  have  no  suspicion.  At  the  same  time  you  can 
bring  me  my  coat  and  cloak,  which  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.” 

Monsieur  Tapin  bowed  low,  and  went  out  to  obey  the 
orders  he  had  received. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  VISIT. 

All  this  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  lane  under 
Helene’s  windows.  She  had  heard  the  noise,  and  when 
among  the  voices  she  thought  she  distinguished  that  of 
the  chevalier,  she  ran  anxiously  to  the  window.  At  the 
same  moment  the  door  of  her  chamber  was  opened,  and 
Madame  Desroches  appeared.  She  came  to  beg  Helene  to 
go  into  the  drawing-room,  as  the  expected  visitor  had 
arrived. 

Helene  started,  and  nearly  fell ;  her  voice  failed  her, 
and  she  followed,  silent  and  trembling. 

The  room  into  which  Madame  Desroches  led  her  was 
without  any  light,  except  what  was  thrown  on  the  carpet 
by  the  last  remains  of  a  fire.  Madame  Desroches  took  a 
carafe  and  poured  from  it  a  little  water  on  that  dying 
flame,  and  thus  made  the  room  completely  dark.  She 
then  withdrew,  urging  Helene  to  have  no  fear. 

A  moment  later  Helene  heard  a  voice  behind  that 
fourth  door  which  had  not  yet  been  opened.  She  started 
at  the  sound  ;  almost  involuntarily  she  made  a  few  steps 
toward  the  door,  and  listened  eagerly. 

“  Is  she  ready  1  ”  said  the  voice. 

“Yes,  Monseigneur,”  replied  Madame  Desroches. 

“  Monseigneur  !  ”  murmured  Helene  ;  “  mon  Dieu  ! 

who  is  coming,  then  1  ” 

“  Is  she  alone  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 
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“  Is  she  aware  of  my  arrival  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“We  shall  not  he  interrupted  1  ” 

“  Monseigneur  may  rely  upon  me.” 

“  And  no  light  1  ” 

“ None  whatever.” 

The  steps  approached,  then  stopped. 

“  Speak  frankly,  Madame  Desroches,”  said  the  voice. 
“  Is  she  as  pretty  as  they  saidl” 

“  More  beautiful  than  your  Highness  can  imagine.” 

“Your  Highness!  Mon  Dieu  !  what,  then,  is  she 
saying  1  ”  murmured  the  young  girl,  almost  fainting. 

At  this  moment  the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges  and  a 
heavy  step  approached.  Helene  felt  all  her  blood  rushing 
to  her  heart. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  voice,  “  I  beg  you  to  receive 
and  hear  me.” 

“  I  am  here,”  said  Helene,  faintly. 

“  Are  you  frightened  1  ” 

“  I  confess  it,  Mon  —  Shall  I  say  ‘  Monsieur  ’  or 
*  Monseigneur  ’  1” 

“  Say  ‘  my  friend.’  ” 

At  this  moment  her  hand  touched  that  of  the  unknown. 

“  Madame  Desroches,  are  you  there  1  ”  asked  Helene, 
drawing  back. 

“Madame  Desroches,”  said  the  voice,  “tell  Mademoi¬ 
selle  that  she  is  as  safe  as  in  a  temple  before  God.” 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,  I  am  at  your  feet,  —  pardon 
me!” 

“Rise,  my  child,  and  seat  yourself  there.  Madame 
Desroches,  close  all  the  doors;  and  now,”  continued  he, 
turning  toward  Helene,  “  give  me  your  hand,  I  beg.” 

Helene  extended  her  hand,  which  again  met  that  of  the 
stranger,  and  this  time  it  was  not  withdrawn. 
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“  One  would  say  that  he  also  is  trembling,”  she 
murmured. 

“Tell  me,  are  you  afraid,  dear  child?” 

“  No,”  replied  Helene ;  “  but  when  your  hand  clasps 
mine,  a  strange  thrill  passes  through  me.” 

“  Speak  to  me,  Helene,”  said  the  unknown,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  tenderness.  “  I  know  already  that  you 
are  beautiful,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  your 
voice.  Speak  —  I  am  listening.” 

“  But  have  you  seen  me,  then  1  ”  asked  Helene. 

“  Do  you  remember  that  two  years  ago  the  abbess  had 
your  portrait  taken  1  ” 

“Yes,  I  remember,  —  by  an  artist  who,  I  was  told, 
came  from  Paris  expressly  for  that  purpose.” 

“  It  was  I  who  sent  him.” 

“  And  was  the  portrait  for  you  1  ” 

“  It  is  here,”  said  the  unknown,  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  miniature,  which  Helene  could  feel,  though  she  could  not 
see  it. 

“  But  what  interest  can  you  have  in  the  portrait  of  a 
poor  orphan.” 

“  Helene,”  said  the  unknown,  after  a  moment’s  silence, 
“  I  am  your  father’s  nearest  friend.” 

“  My  father  ! —  is  he  living,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Shall  I  ever  see  him  1  ” 

“  Perhaps.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Helene,  pressing  the  stranger’s  hand,  “  I 
bless  you  for  bringing  me  this  news.” 

“  Dear  child  !  ”  said  he. 

“  But  if  he  be  alive,”  said  Helene,  with  a  lingering 
doubt,  “  why  has  he  been  so  slow  in  seeking  out  his  child  ?  ” 

“  He  had  news  of  you  every  month,  and  though  at  a 
distance,  watched  over  you,  Helene.” 
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“And  yet,”  said  Helene,  reproachfully,  “lie  has  not 
seen  me  for  sixteen  years.” 

“  Believe  me,  none  but  the  most  important  reasons 
would  have  induced  him  to  deprive  himself  of  this 
pleasure.” 

“  I  believe  you,  Monsieur ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  accuse 
my  father.” 

“  No  ;  it  is  for  you  to  pardon  him  if  lie  accuses  himself.” 

“For  me  to  pardon  him!”  exclaimed  Helene,  in 
astonishment. 

“  Yes;  and  this  pardon  which  he  cannot  ask  for  himself, 
I  ask  in  his  name.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Helhne,  “  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Listen,  then,”  said  the  unknown. 

“  I  listen.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  first  give  me  your  hand.” 

“  Here  it  is.” 

“  Your  father  was  an  officer  in  the  king’s  service  ;  at 
the  battle  of  Nerwinden,  where  he  charged  at  the  head  of 
the  king’s  household  troops,  one  of  his  followers,  called 
Monsieur  de  Chaverny,  fell  near  him,  pierced  by  a  ball. 
Your  father  wished  to  assist  him ;  but  the  wound  was 
mortal,  and  the  wounded  man,  who  knew  that  it  was  so, 
said,  ‘Think  not  of  me,  but  of  my  child.’  Your  father 
pressed  his  hand  as  a  promise,  and  the  man  fell  back  and 
died,  as  though  he  only  waited  this  assurance  before  clos¬ 
ing  his  eyes.  You  are  listening,  are  you  not,  Helene1?” 

“Oh,  need  you  ask  such  a  question  1”  said  the  young 
girl. 

“At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  your  father’s  first  care 
was  for  the  little  orphan.  She  was  a  charming  child  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  promised  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  you  are.  The  death  of  Monsieur  de  Chaverny, 
her  father,  left  her  without  support  or  fortune ;  your 
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father  placed  her  at  the  convent  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  announced  that  at  a  proper  age  he  should 
give  her  a  dowry.” 

“I  thank  God,”  cried  Helene,  “for  having  made  me 
the  child  of  a  man  who  so  nobly  kept  his  promise  !  ” 

“Wait,  Helene,”  said  the  unknown,  “for  now  comes 
the  time  when  your  father  ceases  to  deserve  your  praises.” 

Helene  was  silent,  and  the  unknown  continued  :  “Your 
father,  indeed,  watched  over  the  orphan  till  her  eighteenth 
year.  She  was  an  adorable  young  girl,  and  his  visits  to 
the  convent  became  longer  and  more  frequent  than  they 
should  have  been ;  your  father  began  to  love  his  protegee. 
At  first  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  love,  for  he  remem¬ 
bered  his  promise  to  her  dying  father.  He  begged  the 
superior  to  look  for  a  suitable  husband  for  Mademoiselle 
tie  Chaverny,  and  was  told  that  her  nephew,  a  young 
Breton,  having  seen  her,  loved  her,  and  had  already 
sought  to  obtain  her  hand.” 

“  Well,  Monsieur  1  ”  asked  Helene,  perceiving  that  the 
unknown  hesitated  to  proceed. 

“Well,  your  father’s  surprise  was  great,  Helene,  when 
he  learned  from  the  superior  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cha¬ 
verny  had  replied  that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry, 
that  her  greatest  desire  was  to  remain  in  the  convent 
where  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  that  the  happiest 
day  of  her  life  would  be  that  on  which  she  should  pro¬ 
nounce  her  vowrs.” 

“  She  loved  some  one,”  said  Helene. 

“  Yes,  my  child,  you  are  right.  Alas  !  we  cannot  avoid 
our  fate ;  Mademoiselle  de  Chaverny  loved  your  father. 
For  a  long  time  she  kept  her  secret ;  but  one  day,  when 
your  father  begged  her  to  renounce  her  strange  wish  to 
take  the  veil,  the  poor  child  confessed  all.  Strong  against 
his  love  when  he  did  not  believe  it  returned,  he  sue- 
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cumbed  when  he  found  he  had  but  to  desire  and  to  ob¬ 
tain.  They  were  both  so  young  —  your  father  scarcely 
twenty-five,  she  not  eighteen  —  that  they  forgot  the 
world,  and  only  remembered  that  they  could  be  happy.” 

“  But,  since  they  loved,”  said  Helene,  “  why  did  they 
not  marry  1  ” 

“Union  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  distance 
which  separated  them.  Have  they  not  told  you,  Helene, 
that  your  father  is  of  very  high  rank  1  ” 

“  Alas,  yes,”  said  Helene ;  “  1  know  it.” 

“During  a  year,”  continued  he,  “their  happiness  was 
complete,  and  surpassed  their  hopes  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  came  into  the  world,  and  then  —  ” 

“  Well  ?  ”  asked  the  young  girl,  timidly. 

“  Your  birth  cost  your  mother’s  life.” 

Helene  sobbed. 

“  Yes,”  continued  the  unknown,  in  a  voice  full  of 
emotion,  “  yes,  Helene,  weep  for  your  mother ;  she  was 
a  noble  and  saintly  woman,  of  whom  —  through  his  griefs, 
his  pleasures,  even  his  follies  —  your  father  retains  a  ten¬ 
der  recollection  ;  he  transferred  to  you  all  his  love  for  her.” 

“And  yet,”  said  Helene,  “he  consented  to  put  me 
away  from  him,  and  has  never  again  seen  me.” 

“  Helene,  on  this  point  pardon  your  father,  for  it  was  not 
his  fault.  You  were  born  in  1703,  at  the  most  austere 
period  of  Louis  XIV.’s  reign.  Your  father  was  already  out 
of  favor  with  the  king,  or  rather  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  and  for  your  sake,  perhaps  more  than  for  his  own, 
he  decided  to  part  from  you.  He  sent  you  into  Bretagne, 
confiding  you  to  Mother  Ursula,  superior  of  the  convent 
where  you  were  brought  up.  At  length,  Louis  XIY. 
being  dead,  and  everything  having  changed  through  all 
France,  he  has  decided  to  bring  you  nearer  to  him. 
During  the  journey,  however,  you  must  have  seen  that 
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his  care  was  over  yon,  and  when  he  knew  that  you  were 
at  Rambouiilet,  he  could  not  wait  till  to-morrow,  —  he 
has  come  to  you  here,  Helene.” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  ”  cried  Helene,  “  is  this  true  1  ” 

“  And  in  seeing,  or  rather  in  listening  to  you,  he  thinks 
he  hears  your  mother,  —  the  same  purity  of  expression, 
the  same  accent  in  the  voice.  Helene,  Helene,  that  you 
may  be  happier  than  she  was  is  his  heartfelt  prayer !  ” 

“  Oh,  Heavens  !  ”  cried  Helene,  “  this  emotion  shown 
by  your  trembling  hand  !  Monsieur,  you  say  my  father 
has  come  to  meet  me  1  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Here,  at  Rambouiilet  1  ” 

“Yes.” 

“You  say  he  is  happy  to  see  me  again  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  very  happy  !  ” 

“But  this  happiness  was  insufficient,  was  it  not?  He 
has  wished  to  speak  to  me,  to  tell  me  himself  the  story  of 
my  birth,  that  I  may  thank  him  for  his  love,  that  I 
may  fall  at  his  feet,  that  I  may  ask  his  blessing.  Oh  !  ” 
cried  Helene,  kneeling,  “  oh,  I  am  at  your  feet ;  bless  me, 
Father !  ” 

“  Helene,  my  child,  my  daughter  !  ”  cried  the  unknown, 
“  not  at  my  feet,  but  in  my  arms  !  ” 

“  My  father,  my  father  !  ”  murmured  Helene. 

“And  yet,”  he  continued,  “I  came  with  a  different 
intention,  prepared  to  deny  all,  to  remain  a  stranger  to 
you ;  but  having  you  so  near  me,  pressing  your  hand, 
hearing  your  voice,  I  had  not  the  strength.  But  do  not 
make  me  repent  my  weakness,  and  let  secrecy  —  ” 

“  I  swear  it  by  my  mother’s  grave  !  ”  cried  Helene. 

“  That  is  all  I  desire,”  cried  the  unknown.  “  How 
listen,  for  I  must  leave  you.” 

“  What,  already,  my  father  1  ” 
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“  It  must  be  so.” 

“  Speak,  then,  Father;  I  am  ready  to  obey  you.” 

“  To-morrow  you  leave  for  Paris ;  there  is  a  house  there 
prepared  for  you.  Madame  Desroches  will  accompany 
you  ;  and  at  the  very  first  moment  that  I  can  do  so,  I  will 
come  there  to  see  you.” 

“  It  will  be  soon,  Father,  will  it  not  1  For  do  not  forget 
that  I  am  alone  in  the  world.” 

“  As  soon  as  possible  and  pressing  his  lips  to  Helene’s 
forehead,  the  unknown  imprinted  on  it  one  of  those  pure 
and  chaste  kisses  which  are  as  sweet  to  the  heart  of  a 
father  as  a  kiss  of  love  to  the  heart  of  a  lover. 

Ten  minutes  later  Madame  Desroches  entered  with  a 
light.  Helene  was  on  her  knees  praying ;  without  rising, 
she  signed  to  her  to  place  the  light  on  the  chimney-piece. 
Madame  Desroches  obeyed  and  withdrew. 

Helene,  after  praying  for  some  time,  rose,  and  looked 
around  her,  as  though  for  some  evidence  that  the  whole 
was  not  a  dream  ;  her  own  emotion,  however,  assured  her 
that  it  was  really  a  great  event  in  her  life  which  had 
taken  place.  Then  the  thought  of  Gaston  rose  to  her 
mind;  this  father  whom  she  had  so  dreaded  to  see  — 
this  father,  so  good  and  kind,  who  himself  had  loved  so 
ardently  and  suffered  so  deeply  —  would  not  do  violence 
to  her  love.  Besides,  Gaston,  although  springing  from  a 
race  that  was  neither  historic  nor  illustrious,  was  the  last 
scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Bretagne ;  and  be¬ 
yond  all  this,  she  loved  him  so  much  that  she  would  die 
if  she  were  separated  from  him,  and  her  father  would 
not  wish  her  death.  The  obstacles  on  Gaston’s  side  could 
be  but  slight  in  comparison,  and  would  doubtless  be  easily 
overcome.  Helene,  her  mind  full  of  pleasing  thoughts, 
fell  asleep  at  length,  and  passed  from  a  joyous  evening  to 
happy  dreams. 
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Gaston,  set  at  liberty  with  many  apologies  from  those 
who  pretended  to  have  mistaken  him  for  another  person, 
went  to  get  his  coat  and  cloak,  which  he  was  overjoyed  to 
find  where  he  had  left  them.  He  hastened  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  when  he  had  carefully  closed  the  door  of  his 
chamber  he  eagerly  opened  his  pocket-book.  He  found  it 
to  be  as  he  last  saw  it,  and  in  the  secret  division  were 
the  half  of  a  gold  coin  and  Captain  la  Jonquiere’s  address  ; 
the  latter  he  now  burned,  for  prudential  reasons.  Then 
if  not  more  joyous,  at  any  rate  more  tranquil,  regarding 
the  event  of  the  evening  as  one  of  the  thousand  accidents 
which  may  happen  to  one  who  walks  abroad  in  the  night, 
and  having  given  Oven  his  instructions  for  the  next  day, 
he  went  to  bed  murmuring  Helene’s  name,  as  she  had 
murmured  his. 

Meanwhile,  two  carriages  rolled  away  from  the  door  of 
the  Tigre  Royal ;  in  the  first  were  two  gentlemen  in  travel¬ 
ling  costume,  preceded  and  followed  by  outriders. 

In  the  second  was  a  single  traveller,  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak  ;  this  carriage  followed  close  behind  the  other  as  far 
as  the  Barriere  de  l’Etoile,  where  they  separated,  and 
while  the  first  stopped  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  other 
drew  up  at  a  little  gate  in  the  Rue  de  Valois. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH  DUBOIS  PROVES  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  HIS 
PRIVATE  POLICE. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
night,  the  Due  d’Orleans  always  gave  his  mornings  to 
business.  He  generally  began  to  work,  alone  or  with 
Dubois,  before  he  was  dressed  ;  then  came  a  short  and 
select  levee,  followed  again  by  audiences,  which  occupied 
him  till  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock ;  then  the  chiefs  of  the 
councils — La  Vrillere  first,  and  then  Leblanc  —  came  to 
give  an  account  of  their  espionage  ;  then  Torcy,  to  bring 
his  abstracts  of  important  letters.  At  half-past  two  the 
regent  had  his  chocolate,  which  he  took  in  public,  while 
laughing  and  chatting.  This  interruption  lasted  half  an 
hour,  then  came  the  audience  hour  for  ladies  ;  after  that 
he  went  to  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  then  to  the  young 
king,  whom  he  visited  every  day,  and  to  whom  he  always 
displayed  the  greatest  reverence  and  respect.  Once  a 
week  he  received  foreign  ministers,  and  on  Sundays  heard 
Mass  in  his  private  chapel. 

At  six  o’clock  on  council  days,  at  five  o’clock  on  others, 
all  business  was  over  ;  then  the  regent  would  go  to  the 
opera,  or  to  Madame  de  Berri,  with  whom,  however,  he 
had  quarrelled  now,  on  account  of  her  marriage  with 
Riom.  Then  came  those  suppers  which  became  so  cele¬ 
brated, —  at  St.  Cloud  or  St.  Germain  in  summer,  at  the 
Palais  Royal  in  winter.  At  these  suppers  there  were  ten 
to  fifteen  persons,  men  and  women;  and  we  need  not 
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inform  the  reader  that  the  regent’s  presence  among  them 
sometimes  added  to  their  license  and  freedom,  but  never 
restrained  it. 

At  these  suppers,  where  absolute  equality  reigned,  kings, 
ministers,  chancellors,  ladies  of  the  court,  were  all  passed 
in  review,  discussed,  abused;  everything  might  be  said, 
everything  told,  everything  done,  —  provided  only  that  it 
were  wittily  said,  told,  or  done.  When  all  the  guests  had 
arrived  the  doors  were  closed  and  barred,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  the  regent  until  the  following  morning, 
however  urgent  might  be  the  necessity. 

Dubois  was  rarely  present  at  these  suppers,  —  his  ill- 
health  forbade  it ;  and  this  was  the  time  chosen  to  pick 
him  to  pieces.  The  regent  merrily  assisted  in  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  his  ex-tutor.  Dubois  knew  that  he  often  furnished 
the  amusement  of  these  suppers;  but  he  also  knew  that 
by  the  morning  the  regent  invariably  forgot  what  had 
been  said  the  night  before,  and  he  was  hardly  disquieted 
by  all  these  attacks  upon  his  influence,  which,  though 
destroyed  every  night,  was  increasing  every  day. 

For  the  regent  knew  that  he  could  count  on  Dubois’s 
vigilance.  While  he  slept  or  feasted  Dubois  watched. 
Dubois,  who  appeared  scarcely  able  to  stand  upright,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  activity.  He  attended  the  regent 
like  a  shadow,  and  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  ubiquity. 

When  Dubois  returned  from  Rambouillet,  he  called 
Maitre  Tapin,  who  had  returned  on  horseback,  and  talked 
with  him  for  an  hour,  after  which  he  slept  four  or  five 
hours  ;  then,  rising,  he  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  The  regent  was  still  asleep. 

Dubois  approached  the  bed  and  contemplated  him  with 
a  smile,  which  at  once  resembled  that  of  an  ape  and  a 
demon.  At  length  he  decided  to  wake  him.  “  Holloa, 
Monseigneur,  wake  up  !  ”  he  cried. 
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The  duke  opened  his  eyes,  and  seeing  Dubois,  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  saying,  “  Ah,  is  that  you,  Abbe  ;  go 
to  the  devil  !  ” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  have  just  been  there  ;  but  he  was  too 
busy  to  receive  me,  and  sent  me  to  you.” 

“  Leave  me  alone  ;  I  am  tired.” 

“  I  dare  say  ;  the  night  was  stormy,  was  it  not  ]  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean]”  asked  the  duke,  turning  half 
round. 

“  I  mean  that  the  way  you  spent  the  night  does  not 
suit  a  man  who  makes  appointments  for  seven  in  the 
morning.” 

“  Did  I  appoint  an  interview  with  you  at  seven  o’clock, 
Abbe ]  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,  yesterday  morning,  before  you  went 
to  St.  Germain.” 

“  Pardieu,  it  is  true  !  ”  said  the  regent. 

“  Monseigneur  did  not  anticipate  that  the  night  would 
be  so  fatiguing.” 

“  Fatiguing  !  I  left  table  at  seven.” 

“  Yes,  but  afterwards  1  ” 

“  Well,  what  afterwards  ]  ” 

“  Are  you  satisfied,  Monseigneur,  and  was  the  young 
person  worth  the  journey]” 

“  What  journey  ]  ” 

“  The  journey  you  took  after  you  left  the  table  at 
seven.” 

“  One  would  think,  to  hear  you,  that  from  St.  Germain 
here  is  a  long  distance.” 

“  Xo,  Monseigneur  is  right ;  it  is  but  a  few  steps,  but 
there  is  a  way  of  prolonging  the  distance.” 

“  What  is  that  ]  ” 

“  Going  round  by  Rambouillet.” 

“  You  are  dreaming,  Abbe.” 
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“  Possibly,  Monseigneur.  I  will  tell  you  my  dream  ; 
it  will  at  least  prove  to  your  Highness  that  even  in  my 
dreams  I  do  not  forget  you.” 

“  Some  new  nonsense  1  ” 

“Not  at  all.  I  dreamed  that  Monseigneur  started  the 
stag  at  Le  Treillage,  and  that  the  animal,  after  some 
battling  worthy  of  a  stag  of  high  birth,  was  taken  at 
Chambourcy.” 

“  So  far,  your  dream  resembles  the  truth ;  continue, 
Abbe.” 

“  After  which,  Monseigneur  returned  to  St.  Germain, 
sat  down  to  table  at  half-past  five,  and  ordered  that  the 
carriage  without  arms  should  be  prepared  and  harnessed, 
with  four  horses,  at  half-past  seven.” 

“  Not  bad,  Abb4,  not  bad  ;  go  on.” 

“  At  half-past  seven,  Monseigneur  dismissed  every  one 
except  Lafare,  with  whom  he  entered  the  carriage.  Am  I 
right  1  ” 

“  Go  on  ;  go  on.” 

“  The  carriage  went  toward  Rambouillet,  and  arrived 
there  at  a  quarter  to  ten.  But  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  it  stopped  ;  Lafare  went  on  in  the  carriage  to  the 
Tigre  Royal,  Monseigneur  following  as  an.  outrider.” 

“  Here  your  dream  becomes  confused,  Abbe,  does  it  not  1  ” 

“  No,  Monseigneur,  not  at  all.” 

“  Continue,  then.” 

“  Well,  while  Lefare  pretended  to  eat  a  bad  supper, 
which  was  served  by  waiters  who  called  him  Excellency, 
Monseigneur  gave  his  horse  to  a  page  and  -went  to  a  little 
pavilion.” 

“  Demon  that  you  are  !  where  then,  were  you  hidden  1  ” 

“  1,  Monseigneur,  have  not  left  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
I  slept  like  a  dormouse,  and  the  proof  is  that  I  am  telling 
you  my  dream.” 
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“  And  what  was  there  in  the  pavilion  1  ” 

“  First,  at  the  door,  a  horrible  duenna,  tall,  thin,  dry, 
and  yellow.” 

“  Dubois,  I  will  recommend  you  to  Desroches,  and  the 
first  time  she  sees  you  she  will  tear  your  eyes  out.” 

“  Then  inside,  mon  Dieu  !  inside  —  ” 

“  Ah,  you  could  not  see  that,  even  in  a  dream,  my  poor 
Abbe.” 

“  Monseigneur,  you  may  take  away  the  500,000  francs 
which  you  allow  me  for  my  private  police,  if  —  by  their 
aid  —  I  did  not  see  into  the  interior.” 

“  Well,  what  did  you  see  1  ” 

“Faith,  Monseigneur,  a  charming  little  Bretonne,  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  years  old,  beautiful,  coming  direct  from 
the  Augustine  convent  at  Clisson,  accompanied  to  Ram- 
bouillet  by  one  of  the  sisters,  whose  troublesome  presence 
was  soon  dispensed  with,  was  it  not  1  ” 

“  Dubois,  I  have  often  thought  you  were  the  Devil,  who 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  abbe  to  ruin  me.” 

“  To  save  you,  Monseigneur,  to  save  you.” 

*•  To  save  me  1  I  do  not  believe  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  Dubois,  with  his  demoniac  smile,  “  are 
you  pleased  with  her,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  Enchanted,  Dubois  ;  she  is  charming.” 

“  Pardieu !  you  have  for  that  reason  brought  her  a 
long  journey ;  if  she  were  not  beautiful  you  would  be 
cheated.” 

The  regent  frowned,  but  when  he  reflected  that  Dubois, 
while  knowing  everything  up  to  that  point,  was  ignorant 
of  all  the  rest,  his  frown  gave  place  to  a  smile,  “  Dubois,” 
said  he,  “certainly,  you  are  a  great  man.” 

“Ah,  Monseigneur,  no  one  but  you  doubts  it ;  and  yet 
you  disgrace  me  —  ” 

“  Disgrace  you !  ” 
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“Yes;  you  hide  your  love  affairs  from  me.” 

“  Come,  don’t  be  vexed,  Dubois.” 

“  There  is  reason,  however,  you  must  confess,  Mon¬ 
seigneur.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because,  upon  my  word,  I  might  have  found  for  you 
something  as  good,  and  perhaps  better.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  you  wanted  a  Bretonne!  You  would  have 
had  one,  Monseigneur,  you  would  have  had  one.” 

“Really?” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  yes ;  I  would  have  found  plenty  of 
Bretonnes.” 

“Like  her!” 

“  Even  better.” 

«  Abbe  !  ” 

“  Parbleu  /  —  a  precious  possession  you  have  secured 
yonder !  ” 

“  Monsieur  Dubois  !  ” 

“  You  think  you  have  found  a  treasure,  perhaps!” 

“  Holloa,  holloa  !  ” 

“  W ell,  when  you  know  what  your  Bretonne  is,  and  to 
what  you  expose  yourself  —  ” 

“  Do  not  jest,  Abbe,  I  beg.” 

“  Ah,  decidedly,  Monseigneur,  you  distress  me.” 

“  What  do  you  mean !  ” 

“  That  you  are  taken  by  a  glance ;  a  night  intoxicates 
you,  and  on  the  morrow  there  is  no  one  to  compare  to  the 
new-comer.  Is  she  then  very  pretty!” 

“  Charming.” 

“  And  discreet,  —  virtue  itself ;  one  of  a  hundred,  is 
she  not  1 ” 

“  You  are  right.” 

“Well,  I  tell  you,  Monseigneur,  you  are  lost.” 

“I?” 
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“  Yes  ;  your  Bretonne  is  a  jade.” 

“  Silence,  Abbe  !  ” 

“  Why  silence ']  ” 

“  I  forbid  you  to  say  another  word,”  said  the  regent, 
with  a  serious  air. 

“  Monseigneur,  you  too  have  had  a  bad  dream  —  let 
me  explain  it.” 

“Monsieur  Joseph,  I  will  send  you  to  the  Bastille.” 

“  As  you  please,  Monseigneur ;  but  still  you  must  know 
that  this  girl  —  ” 

“  Is  my  daughter,  Monsieur  l’Abbe  !  ” 

Dubois  drew  back  stupefied. 

“  Your  daughter,  Monseigneur  !  And  who  the  devil  is 
her  mother  1” 

“  An  honest  woman,  who  had  the  honor  of  dying 
without  knowing  you.” 

“  And  the  child  i  ” 

“  The  child  has  been  concealed,  that  she  might  not  be 
sullied  by  the  looks  of  venomous  beings  like  you.” 

Dubois  bowed  profoundly,  and  withdrew  in  a  respectful 
manner  and  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  completely  dis¬ 
heartened  ;  the  regent  followed  him  with  a  triumphant 
look  until  he  had  closed  the  door.  But  Dubois,  as  we 
know,  was  not  easily  discomfited,  and  he  had  hardly 
closed  that  door  which  separated  him  from  the  regent, 
when  he  perceived,  in  the  obscurity  which  for  a  moment 
had  veiled  his  eyes,  a  light  which  to  him  was  a  brilliant 
illumination.  “And  I  was  saying,”  he  murmured  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  “  that  this  conspiracy  would  hatch 
my  arch  bishop ’s-mitre.  Fool  that  I  was!  —  if  gently 
managed  it  will  hatch  my  cardinal’s-hat.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RAHBOUILLET  AGAIN. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Gaston  presented  himself  at 
Helene’s  domicile,  but  Madame  Desroches  made  some 
difficulty  about  admitting  him.  Helene,  however,  said 
firmly  that  she  was  quite  at  liberty  to  judge  for  herself 
what  was  right,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  see  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Livry,  who  had  come  to  take  leave  of  her.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  name  which  Gaston 
had  assumed  during  the  journey,  and  which  he  intended 
to  retain,  except  when  with  those  connected  with  his 
mission  to  Paris. 

Madame  Desroches  went  to  her  room  somewhat  out  of 
humor,  and  even  attempted  to  overhear  the  conversation ; 
but  Helene,  suspecting  her  intentions,  closed  and  bolted 
the  door  opening  into  the  corridor. 

“Ah,  Gaston,”  said  she,  “I  have  been  expecting  you. 
I  did  not  sleep  last  night.” 

“Nor  I,  Helene  ;  but  allow  me  to  admire  your  magnifi¬ 
cent  surroundings.” 

Helene  smiled. 

“  Yourself  first.  That  silk  dress,  that  coiffure,  —  how 
beautiful  you  are,  seen  thus  !  ” 

“You  do  not  appear  much  pleased,  however.” 

Gaston  made  no  reply,  but  continued  his  investigations. 

“These  rich  hangings,  these  costly  pictures,  all  prove 
that  your  protectors  are  opulent,  Helene.” 
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“  I  believe  they  are,”  said  Helene,  smiling  ;  “  yet  I  am 
told  that  these  hangings  and  this  gilding,  which  you 
admire,  are  old  and  unfashionable,  and  are  to  he  replaced 
by  new.” 

“Ah,  Helene,  you  will  become  a  great  lady,”  said 
Gaston,  sighing ;  “  already  I  am  kept  waiting  for  an 
audience.” 

“  My  dear  Gaston,  did  not  you  wait  for  hours  in  your 
little  boat  on  the  lake?” 

“You  were  then  in  the  convent.  I  waited  the  abbess’s 
pleasure.” 

“  That  title  is  sacred,  is  it  not  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  ” 

“  It  gives  security,  imposes  respect  and  obedience.” 

“  Doubtless.” 

“  Well,  judge  of  my  delight.  Here  I  find  the  same  pro¬ 
tection,  the  same  love,  only  more  powerful,  more  lasting.” 

“  What  !  ”  exclaimed  Gaston,  surprised. 

“  I  find  —  ” 

“  Speak,  in  Heaven’s  name  !  ” 

“  —  my  father  !  ” 

“  Your  father  !  Ah,  my  dear  Helene,  I  share  your  joy  ; 
what  happiness  !  —  a  father  to  watch  over  my  Helene, 
my  wife  !  ” 

“  To  watch  —  from  afar.” 

“  Whatd  does  he  keep  himself  apart  from  you  1  ” 

“  Alas,  it  seems  that  the  world  separates  us.” 

“  Is  it  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  A  secret  even  to  me,  or  you  may  be  sure  you  should 
know  all.  I  have  no  secrets  from  you,  Gaston.” 

“  A  misfortune  of  birth  —  a  proscription  in  your  family 
—  some  temporary  obstacle1?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

“  Decidedly,  it  is  a  secret ;  but,”  said  ho,  smiling,  “  I 
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permit  you  to  be  discreet  with  me,  if  your  father  ordered 
it.  However,  may  I  ask  you  some  more  questions  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  Are  you  pleased  1  Is  your  father  a  man  of  whom  you 
can  be  proud  1  ” 

“  I  think  so,  —  his  heart  seems  noble  and  good ;  his 
voice  is  sweet  and  melodious.” 

“  His  voice  !  But  is  he  like  you  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  seen  him.” 

“  Not  seen  him  V’ 

“  Certainly  not,  —  it  was  dark.” 

“Your  father  did  not  wish  to  see  his  daughter  !  —  you, 
so  beautiful  !  Oh,  what  indifference  !  ” 

“No,  Gaston,  he  is  not  indifferent, —  he  knows  well 
how  I  look  ;  he  has  my  portrait,  —  that  portrait  which 
made  you  so  jealous  last  spring.” 

“But  I  do  not  understand  this.” 

“  It  was  dark,  I  tell  you.” 

“  In  that  case  one  might  light  these  chandeliers,”  said 
Gaston,  with  a  cold  smile. 

“  That  is  well,  when  one  wishes  to  he  seen  ;  hut  when 
one  has  reasons  for  concealment  —  ” 

“  What  are  you  saying  1  ”  interrupted  Gaston,  becoming 
thoughtful ;  “  what  reason  can  a  father  have  for  hiding 
from  his  own  daughter  1  ” 

“  Excellent  reasons,  I  believe,  and  you  should  under¬ 
stand  them  better  than  I  can.” 

“  Oh,  Helene  !  ”  said  Gaston,  gloomily,  “  with  what  ter¬ 
rible  ideas  you  fill  my  mind.” 

“You  alarm  me  with  your  terrors  !  ” 

“  Tell  me,  —  of  what  did  your  father  speak  1  ” 

“  Of  his  deep  love  for  me.” 

Gaston  started. 

K  He  swore  to  me  that  in  future  I  should  he  happy; 
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that  there  should  be  no  more  uncertainty  as  to  my  fate  ; 
that  he  would  despise  all  those  considerations  which  have 
induced  him  hitherto  to  disown  me  as  a  daughter.” 

“  Words,  words;  hut  what  proof  did  he  give  you?  Par¬ 
don  me  these  foolish  questions,  Helene ;  I  am  looking 
into  an  abyss  of  calamities.  I  could  wish  that  for  a 
moment  your  angelic  innocence,  of  which  I  am  so  proud, 
might  give  place  to  the  infernal  sagacity  of  a  fiend.  You 
would  then  understand  me,  and  I  should  not  need  to  sub¬ 
ject  you  to  this  interrogatory,  which  now  is  so  necessary.” 

“I  do  not  understand  your  question,  Gaston.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  reply  to  you.” 

“  Did  he  show  you  much  affection  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But,  in  the  darkness,  when  he  wished  to  speak  to 
you  —  ” 

“  He  took  my  hand,  and  his  hand  trembled  more  than 
mine.” 

Gaston  clinched  his  hands,  shivering  with  rage. 

“  He  embraced  you,  paternally,  did  he  not  ?  ” 

“  He  gave  me  a  single  kiss  on  the  forehead,  which  I 
received  on  my  knees.” 

“  Helene  !  ”  he  cried,  “  my  fears  were  not  groundless  ! 
You  are  betrayed,  —  you  are  the  victim  of  an  infernal 
plot  !  Helene,  this  man  who  conceals  himself,  who  fears 
the  light,  who  calls  you  his  child,  is  not  your  father.” 

“  Gaston,  you  break  my  heart !  ” 

“  Helene,  angels  might  envy  your  innocence  ;  but  on 
earth  all  is  abused,  —  even  angels  are  insulted,  profaned,  by 
men.  This  man,  whom  I  will  know,  whom  I  will  seize 
and  force  to  have  confidence  in  your  love  and  honor,  shall 
tell  me  —  if  he  be  not  the  vilest  of  beings  —  whether  I 
am  to  call  him  father,  or  kill  him  as  an  infamous  villain  !” 

“  Gaston,  your  brain  is  wandering  ;  what  can  lead  you 
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to  suspect  such  frightful  treachery1?  And  since  you  arouse 
my  suspicions,  since  you  hold  a  light  over  those  ignoble 
labyrinths  of  the  human  heart  which  I  refused  to  contem¬ 
plate,  I  will  speak  to  you  with  the  same  freedom.  Was  I 
not  in  this  man’s  power  1  Is  not  this  house  his  1  Are 
not  the  people  by  whom  I  am  surrounded  devoted  to  his 
orders  1  Gaston,  if  you  love  me,  you  will  ask  my  pardon 
for  what  you  have  thought  and  said  of  my  father.” 

Gaston,  despairing,  threw  himself  into  an  armchair. 

“  Do  not  destroy  one  of  the  purest  and  holiest  joys  I 
have  ever  tasted,”  continued  Helene.  “  Do  not  poison 
the  happiness  of  a  life  which  I  have  often  wept  to  think 
was  solitary  and  abandoned,  without  other  affection  than 
that  of  which  Heaven  forbids  us  to  he  lavish.  Let  my 
filial  love  compensate  for  the  remorse  which  I  sometimes 
feel  for  loving  you  almost  to  idolatry.” 

“  Helfene,  forgive  me,”  cried  Gaston.  “Yes,  you  are 
right ;  I  sully  your  pure  joys  by  my  touch,  and  perhaps 
also  the  noble  affection  of  your  father  ;  but  in  Heaven’s 
name,  Helene,  give  some  heed  to  the  fears  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  and  my  love.  Criminal  passions  often  speculate  on 
innocent  credulity.  The  argument  you  use  is  weak.  To 
show  at  once  a  guilty  love  would  be  unlike  a  skilful  cor¬ 
rupter  ;  but  by  degrees  to  eradicate  virtue  from  your 
heart,  to  beguile  you  by  a  novel  luxury  pleasing  to  one 
of  your  age,  to  accustom  your  mind  to  pleasure  and  your 
senses  to  new  impressions,  to  win  you  at  last  by  per¬ 
suasion,  —  is  a  sweeter  victory  than  that  of  violence. 
Helene,  listen  to  my  prudence  of  five-and-twenty  years  — 
I  say  my  prudence,  for  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,  that 
love  which  you  would  see  so  humble,  so  devoted  to  the 
least  wish  of  a  father  whom  I  knew  to  be  your  father 
indeed.” 

Helene  lowered,  her  head  and  made  no  answer. 
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“I  implore  you,”  continued  Gaston,  “not  to  adopt  yet 
a  final  conclusion,  but  to  watch  everything  around  you. 
Suspect  the  perfumes  which  are  given  you,  the  wine 
which  is  offered  you,  the  sleep  which  is  promised  you. 
Watch  over  yourself,  Helene ;  you  are  my  happiness,  my 
honor,  my  life.” 

“  My  friend,  I  will  obey  you  ;  this  will  not  keep  me 
from  loving  my  father.” 

“  Adore  him,  Helene,  if  I  am  wrong.” 

“  You  are  a  noble  friend,  Gaston.  We  are  agreed 
then  ?  ” 

“  At  the  slightest  suspicion  write  to  me.” 

“  Write  !  You  leave  me  then  1  ” 

“  I  must  go  to  Paris  on  business.  I  shall  be  at  the 
hotel  Muid  d’Amour,  Eue  des  Bourdonnais.  Write  down 
this  address,  and  do  not  show  it  to  any  one.” 

“Why  so  many  precautions?  ” 

Gaston  hesitated. 

“  Because,  if  your  devoted  protector  were  known,  his 
plans  for  aiding  you,  in  case  of  bad  intentions,  might  be 
frustrated.” 

“  You  are  somewhat  mysterious,  Gaston.  I  have  a 
father  who  conceals  himself,  and  a  lover  —  this  word  I 
can  hardly  speak  — -  who  i  s  going  to  do  the  same.” 

“  But  you  know  the  intentions  of  the  latter,”  said 
Gaston,  forcing  a  kugh  to  conceal  his  agitation  and 
embarrassment. 

“Ah,  Madame  Desroches  is  coming  back.  She  thinks 
our  interview  too  long.  I  am  as  much  under  tutelage  as 
at  the  convent.” 

Gaston,  dismissed,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  hand  Helene 
held  out  to  him.  As  Madame  Desroches  appeared,  Helene 
made  to  him  a  ceremonious  reverence,  to  which  he  re¬ 
sponded  with  equal  formality,  —  Madame  Desroches  mean- 
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while  fixing  on  him  a  searching  gaze  as  if  to  impress  upon 
her  memory  the  least  detail  of  his  appearance. 

Gaston  immediately  set  out  for  Paris.  Oven  had 
awaited  him  with  impatience,  and  this  time  could  not 
reproach  his  master  with  being  slow,  for  in  three  hours 
they  had  reached  the  goal  of  their  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CAPTAIN  LA  JONQUIliRE. 

There  was,  as  the  reader  has  learned,  in  the  Rue  des 
Bourdonnais,  a  hotel  where  one  could  lodge,  eat,  and 
drink. 

In  his  nocturnal  interview  with  Dubois,  Tapin  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  famous  name  of  La  J  onquiere,  and  had  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  L’Eveille,  who  had  passed  it  to  all  the  chiefs 
of  police,  who  had  begun  to  search  for  the  suspected 
officer  in  all  the  equivocal  houses  in  Paris.  The  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Cellamare,  which  we  have  related  in  our  history 
of  the  Chevalier  d’Harmental,  —  which  has  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  commencement  of  the  regency  that  the  present 
history  has  to  its  close,  —  had  taught  them  that  there 
especially  conspirators  were  to  be  found ;  and  this  affair 
of  Bretagne  was  only  tire  tail  of  the  Spanish  conspiracy. 
“  In  cauda  venenum,”  said  Dubois,  who  clung  to  his 
Latin. 

It  was,  however,  by  luck  or  by  cleverness,  Maitre  Tapin 
himself  who,  in  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais  and  in  the  hotel 
Muid  d’ Amour,  found  the  famous  La  Jonquiere,  who  for 
the  time  being  was  Dubois’s  nightmare. 

The  landlord  took  Tapin  to  be  an  old  attorney’s-clerk, 
and  replied  to  his  questions,  politely,  that  Captain  la 
Jonquiere  was  in  the  hotel,  but  was  asleep. 

Tapin  asked  no  more.  La  J  onquiere  was  asleep  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  was  in  bed,  for  it  was  only  six  in  the  morning  ;  if 
he  were  in  bed,  then  he  was  living  at  the  inn. 
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Tapin  went  back  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  found  Du¬ 
bois,  who  had  just  left  the  regent.  A  number  of  false 
La  Jonquieres  had  already  been  discovered  by  his  emis¬ 
saries.  One  was  a  smuggler,  called  La  Jonciere,  whom 
L’Jtlveill^  had  found  and  arrested.  A  seGond  was  La  Jon- 
quille,  sergeant  in  the  French  Guards.  A  third  was 
named  La  Jupiniere.  Already  ten  persons  had  been  ar¬ 
rested,  and  hardly  one  half  of  the  searching  squadron  had 
come  in. 

“  Well,”  said  Dubois,  when  Tapin  had  made  his  report, 
‘‘  you  have  found  the  real  Captain  la  Jonquiere,  then  1  ” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  His  real  name  is  La  Jonquiere  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  L-a,  La  ;  J-o-n,  Jon  ;  q-u-i-e-r-e,  quiere  1  ”  continued 
Dubois,  spelling  the  word. 

“La  Jon-qui-ere,”  repeated  Tapin. 

“  A  captain  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“What  does  he  do?” 

“  He  loiters  about  and  drinks.” 

“  It  must  be  he,”  said  Dubois  ;  “  and  does  he  pay  ?  ” 
He  evidently  attached  great  importance  to  the  question. 

“Very  promptly,  Monseigneur.” 

“Well,  Tapin,  you  are  a  man  of  sense.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Tapin,  modestly,  “  you  flatter 
me ;  but  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  —  if  he  did  n’t  pay 
he  could  n’t  be  a  dangerous  man.” 

Dubois  rewarded  Tapin  with  a  gratuity  of  ten  louis, 
gave  him  some  new  directions,  left  his  secretary  to  inform 
the  police  agents  as  they  arrived  that  he  had  all  the  La 
J onquiere  he  wanted,  and  set  out  on  foot  toward  the  Rue 
des  Bourdonnais. 

Let  us  say  a  word  regarding  the  interior  of  the  inn  to 
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which  we  are  about  to  introduce  our  readers.  It  was 
partly  hotel,  partly  drinking  saloon  ;  the  dwelling-rooms 
were  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  tavern  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor.  The  principal  of  these  latter,  the  common 
room,  contained  four  oak  tables  and  a  quantity  of  red  and 
white  curtains;  some  benches  along  the  walls,  some 
glasses  on  a  sideboard,  some  handsomely  framed  pictures, 
all  blackened  and  rendered  nauseous  by  the  smoke  from 
pipes,  completed  the  furnishing  of  this  room,  in  which  sat 
a  fat  man  with  a  red  face,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old, 
and  a  little  pale  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  This  was  the 
landlord  and  his  only  daughter  and  heiress.  A  servant 
was  cooking  a  ragout  in  the  kitchen. 

As  the  clock  struck  one,  a  French  guard  entered,  and 
stopping  at  the  threshold,  murmured,  “  Rue  des  Bour- 
donnais,  Muid  d’ Amour,  in  the  common  room,  —  to  sit  at 
the  table  on  the  left,  and  wait.”  Then,  in  obedience  to 
this  direction,  the  worthy  defender  of  his  country,  whist¬ 
ling  a  tune  and  twirling  his  mustache,  seated  himself  at 
the  place  indicated.  Scarcely  had  he  had  time  to  seat 
himself  and  strike  his  fist  on  the  table,  which,  in  the 
language  of  all  taverns,  means  “  Some  wine,”  when  a 
second  guard,  dressed  exactly  like  the  first,  appeared  at 
the  door,  murmured  some  words,  and  after  a  little 
hesitation,  seated  himself  by  the  other. 

The  two  soldiers  looked  at  each  other,  and  both  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Ah  !  ”  which  in  all  languages  means  surprise. 

“It  is  you,  Grippartl”  said  one. 

“  It  is  you,  L’Enlevant  1  ”  said  the  other. 

“  What  are  you  doing  in  this  tavern  1  ” 

“  And  you  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Nor  I.” 

“You  come  here,  then  — 
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“  Under  orders.” 

“  That  is  my  case.” 

“  And  you  are  waiting  —  ” 

“  For  a  man  who  is  coming.” 

“  With  a  watchword.” 

“  And  on  this  watchword  1  ” 

“  I  am  to  obey  as  though  it  were  Tapin  himself.” 

“Just  so  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  have  given  me 
a  pistole  for  drink.” 

“  They  have  given  me  a  pistole  also  ;  but  I  was  not 
told  to  drink.” 

“  And  in  a  case  of  doubt  —  ” 

“  In  doubt,  as  the  sage  says,  I  do  not  abstain.” 

“  In  that  case  let  us  drink.”  And  he  raised  his  hand 
to  call  the  landlord ;  but  it  was  not  necessary,  for  he  was 
standing  near,  awaiting  orders. 

“  Some  wine,”  cried  the  two  guards. 

“  Orleans,”  added  one  ;  “  I  like  that.” 

The  landlord  brought  an  uncorked  bottle.  The  two 
drinkers  filled  their  glasses,  emptied  them,  and  then  placed 
them  on  the  table,  each  with  a  different  grimace,  but  both 
intended  to  express  the  same  opinion. 

When  the  host  had  left  them,  one  said  to  the  other, 
“You  know  more  of  this  than  you  have  told  me  1  ” 

“  I  know  it  concerns  a  certain  captain,”  answered  the 
other. 

“  Yes  ■  just  so.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  have  aid  to 
arrest  him  1  ” 

“  Doubtless  ;  two  to  one  is  not  enough.” 

“You  forget  the  man  with  the  watchword;  he  is  to 
help  us.” 

“  I  hope  there  will  be  two  of  them,  strong  men.  But 
it  seems  to  me  I  hear  something.” 

“  Yes  ;  some  one  is  coming  down  stairs.” 
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“  Hush  !  ” 

“  Silence  !  ” 

And  the  soldiers,  much  more  occupied  by  their  com¬ 
mission  than  if  they  had  really  been  soldiers,  kept  an  eye 
turned  toward  the  staircase  while  they  drank. 

They  were  not  deceived ;  the  step  on  the  staircase 
approached,  and  they  saw,  first,  some  legs,  then  a  body, 
then  a  head  descending.  The  legs  were  covered  with  fine 
silk  stockings  and  white  cashmere  breeches,  the  body  with 
a  tight  blue  coat,  and  the  head  with  a  three-cornered  hat, 
jauntily  placed  over  one  ear.  Eyes  less  practised  than 
those  of  the  guards  would  have  recognized  a  captain  in 
that  apparition  ;  his  epaulets  and  his  sword  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  his  rank.  This  captain,  who  was  no  other 
than  Captain  la  Jonquiere,  was  about  live  feet  two  inches 
high,  rather  fat,  and  had  a  sagacious  air  ;  one  would  have 
supposed  that  he  suspected  spies  under  the  uniform  of  the 
guards,  for  he  turned  his  back  to  them  at  once,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  his  host  in  a  somewhat 
assumed  tone  and  manner. 

“  In  truth,”  said  he,  “  I  should  have  dined  here,  and 
this  delicious  perfume  of  stewed  kidneys  would  have 
tempted  me,  but  some  good  fellows  are  expecting  me  at 
the  Galoubet  de  Paphos.  Perhaps  a  young  man  may  come 
here  this  morning,  but  I  could  not  wait  any  longer. 
Should  he  ask  for  a  hundred  pistoles,  say  that  I  shall  be 
back  in  an  hour,  and  beg  him  to  wait.” 

“  Very  well,  Captain,”  said  the  host. 

“  Some  wine,”  said  the  guard. 

“Ah,”  said  the  captain,  throwing  an  apparently  care¬ 
less  glance  at  the  drinkers,  “  here  are  some  soldiers  who 
have  but  little  respect  for  an  epaulet.”  Then,  turning 
to  the  host,  —  “  Serve  these  gentlemen ;  you  see  they 
are  in  a  hurry.” 
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“  All,”  said  one  of  them,  rising,  “  as  soon  as  Monsieur 
will  permit.” 

“  Certainly  I  permit  it,”  said  La  Jonquiere,  smiling  with 
his  lips,  while  inclined  to  pommel  the  two  companions, 
whose  appearance  displeased  him ;  hut  prudence  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  he  moved  toward  the  door. 

“  But,  Captain,”  said  the  host,  stopping  him,  “  you  have 
not  told  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you  expect.” 

La  Jonquiere  hesitated.  After  a  moment,  “Monsieur 
Gaston  de  Chanlay,”  he  replied. 

“  Gaston  de  Chanlay,”  repeated  the  host.  “  I  hope 
I  shall  remember  the  name.  Gaston  —  Gascon.  Ah,  I 
shall  remember  Gascon.  Chanlay  ;  ah,  I  shall  think  of 
Chandelle.” 

“That  is  it,”  repeated  La  Jonquiere,  gravely;  “  Gascon 
de  Chandelle.  I  hope,  my  dear  host,  that  you  will  open 
a  course  of  mnemonics  ;  if  all  your  rules  could  be  as  good 
as  that,  you  would  make  your  fortune.” 

The  host  smiled  at  the  compliment,  and  Captain  la 
Jonquiere  started  off,  after  looking  up  and  down  the  street 
as  if  consulting  the  weather,  but  in  fact,  examining  the 
shadows  of  the  gates  and  the  corners  of  the  houses.  He 
had  not  taken  a  hundred  steps  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore 
before  Dubois  presented  himself  at  the  door.  He  had 
passed  La  Jonquiere,  but  never  having  seen  that  im¬ 
portant  personage  had  not  recognized  him.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  with  a  boldness  amounting  to  effrontery  that  he 
presented  himself  at  the  door,  dressed  throughout  in  the 
garb  of  a  shopkeeper  from  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

MONSIEUR  MOUTONNET,  DRAPER  AT  ST.  GERM  A I N-EN-LAYE. 

Dubois,  after  a  quick  glance  at  the  guards,  who  continued 
drinking  in  their  corner,  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the 
host,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  among  the  benches. 
“  Monsieur,”  said  he,  timidly,  “does  Captain  la  Jonquiere 
lodge  here  1  I  wish  to  speak  to  him.” 

“You  wish  to  speak  to  Captain  la  Jonquiere1?”  said 
the  host,  examining  the  new-comer  from  head  to  foot. 

“  If  it  is  possible,”  said  Dubois  ;  “  I  confess  that  it  will 
give  me  pleasure.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  is  the  person  you  want?”  asked 
the  host,  who  did  not  think  this  was  the  man  La 
Jonquiere  expected. 

“  I  think  so,”  said  Dubois,  modestly. 

“  A  short,  fat  man  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Drinks  his  brandy  neat  1  ” 

“  That  is  the  man.” 

“  Always  ready  with  his  cane  if  he  is  not  attended  to 
directly  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  that  is  Captain  la  Jonquiere  !  ” 

“  You  know  him,  then  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  said  Dubois. 

“True,  for  you  must  have  met  him  at  the  door.” 

“  Diable  !  Is  he  out  ?  ”  said  Dubois,  with  a  start  of 
ill-humor  badly  repressed.  “  Thank  you.”  He  at  once 
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perceived  the  imprudence  he  had  committed,  and  called 
to  his  face  the  most  amiable  of  smiles. 

“  He  has  not  been  gone  five  minutes.” 

“  But  he  is  coming  back  1  ” 

“In  an  hour.” 

“  May  I  wait  for  him,  Monsieur  1  ” 

“  Certainly,  if  you  take  something  meanwhile.” 

“  Give  me  some  brandy-cherries,”  said  Dubois.  “  I 
never  drink  wine  except  with  meals.” 

The  two  guards  exchanged  a  contemptuous  smile. 
The  host  hastened  to  bring  the  cherries. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Dubois,  “  oidy  five  !  At  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  they  give  six.” 

“  Possibly,  Monsieur  ;  for  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  they 
have  no  excise  to  pay.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Dubois,  —  “  that  is  perfectly  true. 
I  forgot  the  excise  duties  ;  you  must  excuse  me,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  and  he  began  to  nibble  a  cherry  ;  but  in  spite  of 
all  his  self-control,  he  could  not  suppress  a  grimace  of  the 
most  pronounced  description.  The  host,  who  was 
watching  him,  observed  that  grimace  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction. 

“  Where  does  the  captain  lodge  1  ”  asked  Dubois. 

“  There  is  the  door  of  his  room ;  he  preferred  the 
ground-floor.” 

“  I  understand,”  murmured  Dubois  ;  “  the  windows 
look  into  the  public  road.” 

“  And  there  is  a  door  opening  into  the  Rue  des  Deux- 
Boules.” 

“  Ah,  there  is  a  door  opening  into  the  Rue  des  Deux- 
Boules  1  Peste,  how  convenient  that  is  !  And  does  not 
the  noise  annoy  him  1  ” 

“  Oh,  he  has  another  room  upstairs ;  sometimes  he 
sleeps  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other.” 
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“  Like  the  tyrant  Dionysius,”  said  Dubois,  who  could 
not  refrain  from  Latin  or  historical  quotations. 

“  What '!  ”  said  mine  host. 

Dubois  saw  that  lie  had  committed  another  imprudence, 
and  bit  his  lip.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  soldiers 
called  for  wine,  and  the  host  darted  off  to  wait  upon 
him.  Duhois  turned  to  the  two  guards.  “Thank  you,” 
said  he. 

“  What  is  it,  bourgeois  1  ”  asked  they. 

“  France  and  the  regent,”  replied  Dubois. 

“  The  watchword  !  ”  cried  both  the  pretended  soldiers, 
rising. 

“  Enter  this  room,”  said  Dubois,  showing  La  Jonquiere’s 
room.  “Open  the  door  into  the  Rue  des  Deux-Boules, 
and  hide  behind  a  curtain,  under  a  table,  in  a  closet, 
wherever  you  can.  If,  when  I  come  in,  I  can  see  so 
much  as  an  ear,  you  will  have  no  pay  for  six  months.” 

The  two  men  carefully  emptied  their  glasses,  like  men 
little  disposed  to  lose  the  good  things  of  the  world,  and 
quickly  entered  the  room,  while  Dubois,  who  saw  they 
had  forgotten  to  pay,  put  a  piece  of  twelve  sous  on  the 
table.  Then  opening  the  window,  and  calling  to  the 
driver  of  a  carriage  standing  before  the  door,  “L’Eveille,” 
said  he,  “  take  the  carriage  around  to  the  little  door  in 
the  Rue  des  Deux-Boules,  and  tell  Tapin  to  come  up  when 
I  knock  on  the  window  with  my  fingers;  he  has  his 
orders.  Be  off !  ” 

He  closed  the  window,  and  in  a  moment  heard  the 
noise  of  the  carriage  going  away.  It  was  time,  the  active 
innkeeper  returned,  and  at  a  glance  perceived  the  absence 
of  the  guards.  “  Holloa  !  ”  lie  cried,  “  where  are  my 
men  1  ” 

“  A  sergeant  came  and  called  them  away.” 

“  But  they  have  not  paid  !  ” 
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“  Yes,  they  left  a  twelve-sou  piece  on  the  table,  as  you 
see.” 

“  Diable !  twelve  sous  ;  and  my  Orleans  wine  is  eight 
sous  the  bottle.” 

“Ah  !  ”  said  Dubois,  “no  doubt  they  thought  that  as 
they  were  soldiers  you  would  make  a  reduction.” 

“At  any  rate,”  said  the  host,  consoling  himself,  “it  is 
not  all  lost ;  and  in  our  trade  one  must  expect  this  kind 
of  thing.” 

“  You  have  nothing  of  the  sort  to  fear  with  Captain  la 
Jonquiere  1  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  he  is  the  best  of  lodgers ;  he  pays  without  a 
word,  and  ready  money.  True,  he  never  likes  anything.” 

“  Oh,  that  may  be  his  manner,”  said  Dubois. 

“  You  have  hit  the  word  I  was  trying  to  think  of,  — 
yes,  it  is  his  manner.” 

“  What  you  tell  me  of  his  prompt  payment  pleases 
me.” 

“  Have  you  come  to  ask  for  money  1  He  said  he 
expected  some  one  to  whom  he  owed  a  hundred  pistoles.” 

“  No  3  on  the  contrary,  I  bring  him  fifty  louis.” 

“  Fifty  louis  !  peste  !  ”  said  the  host,  “  what  a  pretty 
sum  !  I  misunderstood  him,  then ;  instead  of  expecting 
to  pay,  he  no  doubt  was  expecting  to  receive.  Are  you 
the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay  1  ” 

“  Does  he  expect  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay  1  ” 
said  Dubois,  with  a  joy  he  could  not  conceal. 

“  He  told  me  so,”  said  the  host,  somewhat  surprised  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  question  -was  put.  “I  ask 
you  again,  —  are  you  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay  1  ” 

“  No;  I  am  not  noble.  I  am  called  Moutonnet.” 

“  Nobility  is  nothing,”  said  the  host,  sententiously. 
“  One  may  be  called  Moutonnet,  and  be  an  honest 
man.” 
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“  Yes  ;  Moutonnel,”  said  Dubois,  assenting  with  a  nod 
to  the  proposition  of  his  host,  —  “  Moutonnet,  draper  at 
St.  Germain-en-Laye.” 

“  And  you  have  fifty  louis  for  the  captain  1  ” 

“  Yes.  In  turning  over  some  old  accounts  of  my 
father’s,  I  find  he  owed  fifty  louis  to  Captain  la  Jon- 
quiere’s  father ;  and  I  have  had  no  peace  till,  in  default 
of  the  father,  who  is  dead,  I  found  the  son,” 

“  But  do  you  know,  Monsieur  Moutonnet,”  replied  the 
host,  surprised  h}r  this  exalted  sense  of  honor,  “  that  there 
are  not  many  debtors  such  as  you  are  1  ” 

“  The  Moutonnets  are  all  the  same,  from  father  to  son. 
When  we  are  owed  anything  we  are  pitiless.  Listen. 
There  was  an  honest  fellow  who  owed  Moutonnet  and 
Son  one  hundred  and  sixty  francs ;  my  grandfather  put 
him  in  prison,  and  there  he  has  been  for  the  three 
generations  and  he  has  just  died  there.  I  calculate  that 
during  the  thirty  years  he  was  there  he  cost  us  twelve 
thousand  francs ;  but  we  maintained  the  principle.  But 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  with  all  this  nonsense ; 
and  here  is  a  new  customer  for  you.” 

“  Eh  !  oh,  yes,”  said  the  host ;  “  it  is  the  person  for 
whom  you  are  waiting.” 

“  The  brave  Captain  la  Jonquiere  !  ”  exclaimed  Dubois. 
“Yes;  come,  Captain,  some  one  is  waiting  for  you.” 
The  captain  had  not  lost  his  earlier  suspicions.  In  the 
street  he  had  seen  a  number  of  strange  faces  which  to  him 
had  a  sinister  appearance.  He  entered,  therefore,  full  of 
distrust.  He  threw  a  searching  glance  around,  and  notic¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  guards,  felt  somewhat  reassured ;  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  new-comer  to  disturb 
his  mind.  But  those  persons  who  have  an  uneasy  con¬ 
science  come  at  last  to  draw  from  their  anxiety  courage  for 
their  apprehensions,  —  or  rather,  they  become  so  familiar 
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with  fear  that  they  will  no  longer  listen  to  it.  La  Jon¬ 
quiere,  confiding  in  the  honest  appearance  of  the  draper 
from  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  saluted  him  politely.  Dubois 
responded  with  a  most  courteous  greeting. 

La  Jonquiere  asked  the  host  if  the  friend  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  had  arrived. 

“  No  one  but  Monsieur.  However,  you  lose  nothing 
by  the  change ;  the  one  was  coming  to  obtain  a  hundred 
pistoles,  the  other  comes  to  bring  you  fifty  louis.” 

La  Jonquiere,  surprised,  turned  to  Dubois,  who  re¬ 
peated  the  same  story  he  had  told  to  the  host,  and  with 
such  success  that  La  Jonquiere,  calling  for  wine,  asked 
Dubois  to  follow  him  into  his  room. 

Dubois  approached  the  window  to  get  his  hat  which 
was  lying  on  a  chair,  and  while  La  Jonquiere  talked  with 
the  host,  he  quietly  tapped  on  the  glass  with  his  fingers. 
At  that  moment  the  captain  turned  around. 

“  But  shall  I  not  be  in  the  way  in  your  room  1  ”  asked 
Dubois. 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  And  there  is  a  pleasing  view 
from  my  windows ;  as  we  drink  we  can  look  out  and  see 
the  passers-by,  —  there  are  some  pretty  women  in  the  Rue 
des  Bourdonnais.” 

They  entered  the  room.  Dubois  made  a  sign  to  Tapin, 
who  appeared  in  the  first  room,  followed  by  two  men  ; 
then,  like  a  man  of  good  breeding,  he  shut  the  door 
behind  him. 

Tapin’s  two  followers  went  to  the  window  of  the  com¬ 
mon  room  and  drew  the  curtains,  while  Tapin  placed 
himself  behind  the  door  of  Jonquiere’s  room  so  as  to  be 
hidden  by  it  when  it  opened.  The  host  now  returned 
from  La  Jonquiere’s  room  to  write  down  the  receipt  for 
the  money  which  La  Jonquiere  had  just  paid  him  for  the 
wine,  when  Tapin  threw  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth, 
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and  carried  him  off  like  a  feather  to  a  second  carriage 
standing  at  the  door.  One  of  the  men  seized  the  little 
girl,  who  was  cooking  eggs ;  the  other  carried  off  the  ser¬ 
vant,  and  soon  they  were  all  on  the  way  to  St.  Lazare. 

Tapin  remained  behind,  and  taking  from  a  closet  a 
calico  apron  and  waistcoat,  signed  to  a  loiterer  who  was 
looking  in  at  the  window,  and  who  quickly  transformed 
himself  into  a  publican.  At  this  moment  a  violent  noise 
was  heard  in  the  captain’s  room,  as  of  a  table  thrown 
down,  with  bottles  and  glasses;  then  oaths,  then  the 
clinking  of  a  sword,  then — nothing.  Immediately  a 
carriage  was  heard  rolling  away  up  the  Rue  des  Deux- 
Boules.  Tapin,  who  had  been  listening  with  an  air  of 
anxiety,  ready  to  dart  into  the  chamber,  knife  in  hand, 
now  straightened  himself  up  and  looked  happy.  “Bravo !  ” 
said  he,  “  the  game  is  played.” 

“  It  was  time,  Master,”  said  the  pretended  publican, 
“  for  here  is  a  customer.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TOKENS  OF  RECOGNITION. 

Tapin  at  first  thought  that  the  new-comer  was  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Chanlay,  hut  it  was  only  a  woman  who  wanted  a 
pint  of  wine. 

“  What  has  happened  to  poor  Monsieur  Bourguignon  1  ” 
she  asked.  “  He  has  just  been  taken  awaj7  in  a 
coach.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  said  Tapin,  “  we  were  far  from  expecting  it. 
He  was  standing  there  talking,  and  was  suddenly  seized 
with  apoplexy.” 

“  Gracious  Heavens  !  ” 

“  Alas !  ”  said  Tapin,  raising  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
“  this  proves  that  we  are  all  mortal.” 

“  But  why  did  they  take  the  little  girl  1  ” 

“  To  attend  to  her  father,  —  it  is  her  duty.” 

“  But  the  servant  1  ” 

“  To  cook  for  them,  —  it  is  his  business.” 

“  Ah,  I  could  not  understand  it  all ;  so  I  came  to  buy  a 
pint  of  wine  — -  though  I  did  not  want  it  —  that  I  might 
find  out.” 

“Well,  now  you  know.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  who  are  you  1  ” 

“  1  am  Champagne,  Bourguignon’s  cousin.  I  arrived 
by  chance  this  morning  ;  I  brought  him  news  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  sudden  joy  overcame  him.  Ask  Grabigeon,” 
continued  Tapin,  showing  his  assistant,  who  was  finishing 
the  omelet  begun  by  the  landlord’s  daughter. 
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“  Oh,  yes  ,  everything  passed  exactly  as  Monsieur  Cham¬ 
pagne  says,”  replied  Grabigeon,  wiping  away  a  tear  with 
the  handle  of  his  spoon. 

“  Poor  Monsieur  Bourguignon  !  Then  you  think  that 
we  should  pray  for  him  1  ” 

“  There  is  never  any  harm  in  praying,”  said  Tapin, 
sententiously. 

“  Ah,  stop  a  minute ;  give  me  good  measure,  at  any 
rate.” 

Bourguignon  would  have  groaned  in  spirit,  could  he 
have  seen  the  wine  that  Tapin  gave  for  her  two  sous. 

“  Well,”  said  she,  “  I  will  go  and  tell  the  neighbors, 
who  are  very  anxious,  and  I  promise  you  my  custom, 
Monsieur  Champagne ;  indeed,  if  Monsieur  Bourguignon 
were  not  your  cousin,  I  would  tell  you  what  I  think.” 

“  Oh,  tell  me,  neighbor  ;  don’t  hesitate  for  that.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  he  cheated  me  shamefully. 
What  you  have  given  me  for  two  sous,  he  would  hardly 
have  given  me  for  four.” 

“  Think  of  that  now  !  ”  said  Tapin. 

“Oh,  Monsieur  Champagne,  you  see  it  is  very  true  that 
if  there  is  no  justice  here  below  there  is  justice  in  heaven  ; 
and  it  is  very  providential  that  you  are  to  continue  his 
business.” 

“  I  believe  so,”  said  Tapin,  in  a  low  voice,  “  particularly 
for  his  customers.”  And  he  dismissed  the  woman  just  as 
the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  of  lofty  bearing 
entered,  dressed  in  a  blue  cloak. 

“  Is  this  the  hotel  Muid  d’Amour  1  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,”  replied  Tapin. 

“  Does  Captain  la  Jonquiere  lodge  here  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“  Is  he  within  I  ” 

“  Yes  ;  he  has  just  returned.” 
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“  Tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de 
Chanlay  is  here.” 

Tapin  bowed,  offered  the  chevalier  a  chair,  which  he 
declined,  and  went  into  La  Jonquiere’s  room. 

Gaston  shook  the  snow  from  his  boots  and  cloak,  and 
proceeded  leisurely  to  examine  the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
without  a  suspicion  that  near  him  were  three  or  four 
swords,  which  at  a  sign  from  the  polite  host  would  leave 
their  sheaths  to  be  plunged  into  his  breast.  Five  minutes 
later  Tapin  returned,  saying,  “  Captain  la  Jonquiere  waits 
for  Monsieur  de  Chanlay.” 

Gaston  proceeded  to  the  room  indicated  by  Tapin.  In 
that  l'oo-m  was  a  man  whom  the  host  presented  to  him  as 
Captain  la  Jonquiere  ;  and  without  being  a  skilled  physi¬ 
ognomist,  Gaston  perceived  that  this  man  was  either 
accustomed  to  hide  his  play,  or  was  a  man  of  small 
aggressive  force.  Little,  dry,  red-nosed,  gray-eyed,  un¬ 
easy  in  his  uniform,  attached  to  a  sword  as  long  as  he 
was,  —  such  appeared  the  formidable  captain  whom 
Gaston  had  been  recommended  to  treat  with  so  much 
consideration. 

“  This  man  is  ugly,  and  looks  like  a  sexton,”  thought 
Gaston  ;  then,  as  the  stranger  advanced  to  receive  him,  — 
“  Have  1  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Captain  la  Jonquiere?” 
he  asked. 

“  Himself,”  said  Dubois  ;  “  and  are  you  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay  1 

“I  am,  Monsieur.” 

“  Have  you  the  tokens  agreed  upon  ?  ”  asked  the  false 
La  Jonquiere. 

“  Here  is  the  half  of  the  gold  piece.” 

“  And  here  the  other,”  said  Dubois. 

They  tried  the  two,  which  fitted  exactly. 

“And  now,”  said  Gaston,  “the  papers  ;  ”  and  he  drew 
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from  liis  pocket  the  strangely  folded  paper,  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  La  Jonquiere. 

Dubois  took  from  his  pocket  a  similar  paper,  bearing 
Gaston’s  name  ;  they  wore  precisely  alike. 

“  Excellent  !  ”  said  Gaston  ;  “  and  now  the  pocket- 
book.” 

They  found  that  their  pocket-books  were  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar,  and  both,  though  new,  contained  a  calendar  for  the 
year  1700,  nineteen  years  previous.  This  was  an  extra 
precaution,  adopted  to  avoid  imitation.  But  Dubois  had 
no  need  to  imitate  ;  he  had  found  these  tokens  on  La 
Jonquiere’s  person,  and  with  his  diabolical  sagacity  and 
infernal  instinct  had  understood  how  to  use  them. 

“  And  now,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston. 

“  Now  we  will  talk  of  business  ;  is  not  that  your  mean¬ 
ing,  Chevalier  1  ” 

“  Exactly  ;  are  we  safe  1  ” 

“  As  though  in  a  desert.” 

They  seated  themselves  by  a  table,  on  which  were  a 
bottle  of  sherry  and  two  glasses.  Dubois  filled  one,  and 
was  about  to  fill  the  other,  when  Gaston  made  a  sign  with 
his  hand  that  he  would  not  drink. 

“ Peste!”  thought  Dubois,  “he  is  slender  and  sober,  — 
bad  signs ;  Cmsar  mistrusted  thin  men  who  did  not  drink, 
and  of  that  sort  were  Brutus  and  Cassius.” 

Gaston  seemed  to  be  reflecting,  and  from  time  to  time 
threw  searching  glances  at  Dubois,  who  sipped  his  wine 
leisurely,  and  sustained  with  unconcern  Gaston’s  scrutiny. 

“Captain,”  said  Gaston,  after  a  short  silence,  “when 
we  undertake,  as  now,  an  affair  in  which  we  risk  our 
heads,  I  think  we  should  know  each  other,  so  that  the 
past  may  vouch  for  the  future.  Montlouis,  Talhouet,  Du 
Couedic,  and  Pontcalec  have  introduced  me  to  you  ;  you 
know  my  name  and  condition.  I  was  brought  up  by  a 
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brother  who  had  reasons  for  personal  hatred  of  the  regent. 
This  hatred  I  have  inherited  from  him  ;  therefore,  three 
years  ago,  when  the  league  was  formed  among  the  nobility 
in  Bretagne,  I  entered  the  conspiracy.  Now  I  have  been 
chosen  to  come  to  Paris  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
Baron  de  Yalef,  who  has  arrived  from  Spain  ;  to  transmit 
them  to  the  Due  d’Olivares,  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  agent 
in  Paris  ;  and  to  assure  myself  of  his  assent.” 

“  And  what  is  Captain  la  Jonquiere  to  do  in  all  this?  ” 
asked  Dubois,  as  though  he  were  doubting  the  chevalier’s 
identity. 

“  To  present  me  to  the  Due  d’Olivares.  I  arrived  two 
hours  ago ;  since  then  I  have  seen  Monsieur  de  Yalef,  and 
now  I  come  to  you.  Now  you  know  my  history  as  well 
as  I  do  myself.” 

Dubois  listened,  and  when  Gaston  had  finished,  “  As 
to  me,  Chevalier,”  said  he,  throwing  himself  back  indo¬ 
lently  in  his  chair,  “  I  must  own  my  histery  is  some¬ 
what  longer  and  more  adventurous ,  however,  if  you 
wish  to  hear  it,  I  will  make  it  my  duty  to  accede  to  your 
wishes.” 

“  I  have  said,  Captain,”  replied  Gaston,  bowing,  “  that 
situated  as  we  are,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
know  each  other  intimately.” 

“  Well,”  said  Dubois,  “  as  you  know,  I  am  called  Cap¬ 
tain  la  Jonquiere.  My  father  was,  like  myself,  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  This  is  a  trade  at  which  one  gains  in  general 
a  good  deal  of  glory  and  very  little  money.  My  glorious 
father  died,  leaving  me,  for  sole  inheritance,  his  rapier  and 
his  uniform.  I  girded  on  the  rapier,  which  was  rather 
too  long,  and  I  wore  the  uniform,  which  was  rather  too 
large.  From  that  time,”  said  Dubois,  calling  the  cheva¬ 
lier’s  attention  to  the  looseness  of  his  coat,  which  Gaston 
had  already  observed,  —  “from  that  time  I  contracted  the 
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habit  of  always  having  plenty  of  room  so  as  not  to  be 
hampered  in  my  movements.” 

Gaston  nodded,  as  though  to  express  his  approbation  of 
this  habit. 

“Thanks  to  my  good  looks,  I  was  received  in  the  Koyal- 
Italien,  which  was  then  recruiting  in  France.  I  held  a 
distinguished  post  as  sub-corporal,  when  —  the  day  before 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet  —  I  had  a  slight  quarrel  with 
my  sergeant  about  an  order  which  he  gave  me  with  the 
end  of  his  cane  raised  instead  of  lowered,  as  it  should 
have  been.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Gaston,  “but  I  cannot  see  what  dif¬ 
ference  that  could  make  regarding  the  order  he  was  giving.” 

“  It  made  this  difference,  that  as  he  lowered  his  cane  it 
struck  against  my  hat,  which  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  result 
of  that  awkwardness  was  a  little  duel,  in  which  I  passed 
my  sabre  through  his  body.  Now,  as  I  certainly  should 
have  been  shot  if  I  had  waited  to  be  arrested,  I  made  off, 
and  woke  the  next  morning  —  devil  take  me  if  I  know 
how  it  happened!  —  in  Marlborough’s  army.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  you  deserted,”  said  Gaston,  smiling. 

“  I  had  Coriolanus  and  the  great  Conde  for  examples,” 
said  Dubois,  “and  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to 
excuse  me  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  I  assisted  then,  I 
must  tell  you  as  we  are  to  hide  nothing  from  each  other, 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet ;  but  instead  of  being  on  one 
side  of  the  brook,  I  was  on  the  other ;  and  instead  of 
having  the  village  behind  me,  I  faced  it.  I  think  this 
was  a  lucky  exchange  for  your  humble  servant ;  the  Royal- 
Italien  left  eight  hundred  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  my 
company  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  my  own  comrade  and  bed¬ 
fellow  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  glory  with 
which  my  late  regiment  covered  itself  so  much  delighted 
Marlborough  that  he  made  me  an  ensign  on  the  field  of 
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battle.  With  such  a  protector  I  ought  to  have  done  well ; 
but  his  wife,  Lady  Marlborough,  whom  Heaven  confound, 
having  been  awkward  enough  to  spill  a  bowl  of  water 
over  Queen  Anne’s  dress,  this  great  event  changed  the 
face  of  things  in  Europe.  In  the  overthrow  which  re¬ 
sulted,  I  found  myself  without  any  other  protector  than 
my  own  merit,  and  the  enemies  I  had  gained  thereby.” 

“And  what  did  you  do  then1?”  asked  Gaston,  some¬ 
what  interested  in  the  adventurous  life  of  the  pretended 
captain. 

“  What  could  I  do  ?  I  was  forced  to  enter  the  service 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  who,  to  his  honor  be  it  said, 
graciously  acceded  to  my  demand  for  a  commission.  In 
three  years  I  was  a  captain  ;  but  out  of  our  pay  of  thirty 
reals  a  day  they  kept  back  twenty,  telling  us  what  an 
honor  it  was  for  us  to  lend  money  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
As  the  security  did  not  appear  good  in  my  eyes,  I  asked 
permission  of  my  colonel  to  leave  the  service  and  return  to 
my  beautiful  country,  accompanied  by  a  recommendation, 
in  order  that  the  Malplaquet  affair  might  not  be  brought 
up  against  me.  The  colonel  referred  me  to  the  Prince  de 
Cellamare,  who,  recognizing  in  me  a  natural  disposition  to 
obey  without  discussion  any  orders  given  in  a  proper 
manner  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  music,  employed 
me  actively  in  the  famous  conspiracy  which  bears  his 
name,  when  all  at  once  the  whole  affair  failed,  as  you 
know,  through  the  double  denunciation  of  La  Fillon  and 
a  wretched  writer  called  Buvat.  But  his  Highness,  wisely 
thinking  that  what  is  deferred  is  not  lost,  recommended 
me  to  his  successor,  to  whom,  I  hope,  my  services  may  be 
useful,  and  whom  I  thank  most  heartily  for  procuring  me 
the  acquaintance  of  so  accomplished  a  cavalier  as  yourself. 
Count  on  me  then,  Chevalier,  as  your  most  humble  and 
obedient  servant.” 
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“  I  ask  nothing  of  you,  Captain,”  replied  Gaston,  “  but 
to  present  me  to  the  duke,  the  only  person  to  whom  my 
instructions  permit  me  to  speak  opeidy,  and  to  whom  I 
am  to  deliver  the  Baron  de  Valet’s  despatches.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  present  me  to  his  Excellency.” 

“This  very  day,  Chevalier,”  said  Dubois,  who  seemed 
to  have  decided  on  his  course  of  action, —  “in  an  hour 
if  you  like,  in  ten  minutes  if  necessary.” 

“  As  soon  as  possible.” 

“  Listen,”  said  Dubois.  “  I  was  a  little  too  quick  when 
I  said  you  should  see  his  Excellency  in  an  hour ;  in  Paris 
one  is  never  sure.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  of  your 
coming,  and  I  may  not  find  him  at  home.” 

“  I  understand  that ;  I  will  have  patience.” 

“  Perhaps  even  I  may  be  prevented  from  coming  back 
for  you.” 

“  How  so  1” 

“  Paste,  Chevalier ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  your 
first  visit  to  Paris.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  mean  that  in  Paris  there  are  three  distinct  bodies  of 
police,  who  all  unite  to  torment  those  honest  people  who 
desire  only  to  substitute  what  is  not  for  what  is  :  first,  the 
regent’s  police,  which  is  not  much  to  be  feared ;  secondly, 
that  of  Messire  Voyer  d’Argenson,  —  ugh  !  he  has  his 
days,  when  he  is  in  a  bad  humor,  after  being  ill  received 
at  the  convent  of  the  Madeleine  du  Tresnel ;  thirdly, 
there  is  Dubois’s  police,  —  ah  !  that  is  a  different  thing. 
Dubois  is  a  great  —  ” 

“  A  great  scoundrel !  ”  cried  Gaston.  “You  tell  me 
nothing  new  ;  I  was  aware  of  it.” 

Dubois  bowed,  with  his  fatal,  monkeyish  smile. 

“Well,  to  escape  these  three  bodies  of  police]”  said 
Gaston. 
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“  One  must  be  prudent,  Clievalier.” 

“  Instruct  me,  Captain  ;  for  you  seem  to  know  more 
about  it  than  I,  who  am  a  provincial.” 

“  Very  well,  —  in  the  first  place,  we  must  not  lodge  in 
the  same  hotel.” 

“  Diable  !"  said  Gaston,  who  remembered  the  address 
given  to  Helene;  “ that  will  annoy  me.  I  had  reasons 
for  wishing  to  remain  here.” 

“  I  will  be  the  one  to  turn  out  then,  Chevalier.  Take 
one  of  my  rooms,  this  one  or  the  one  above.” 

“  I  prefer  this.” 

“You  are  right,  —  on  the  ground-floor,  a  window  look¬ 
ing  into  one  street,  a  secret  door  to  the  other.  You  have 
a  quick  eye;  we  shall  make  something  of  you.” 

“  Let  us  return  to  our  business.” 

“  Eight ;  where  was  II” 

“  You  said  you  might  not  be  able  to  come  back  for  me 
yourself.” 

“Yes;  but  in  that  case  take  care  not  to  follow  any  one 
without  sufficient  tokens.” 

“  By  what  tokens  shall  I  recognize  any  one  as  coming 
from  you  1  ” 

“  First,  he  must  have  a  letter  from  me.” 

“  I  do  not  know  your  writing.” 

“  True ;  I  will  give  you  a  specimen.”  And  Dubois 
wrote  the  following  lines  :  — 

Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  —  Follow  without  fear  the  man 
who  brings  this  note;  he  is  deputed  by  me  to  lead  you  to  the 
house  where  the  Due  d’Olivares  and  Captain  la  Jonquiere 
await  you. 

“Stay,”  said  he,  giving  Gaston  the  note,  “if  any  one 
comes  in  my  name  he  will  give  you  a  similar  letter.” 

“  Is  that  enough  ?  ” 
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“  That  is  never  enough  ;  besides  the  letter,  he  will 
show  you  the  half-coin,  and  at  the  door  of  the  house  to 
which  he  conducts  you,  you  will  ask  for  the  third  token 
of  recognition.” 

“  Which  will  he  —  ” 

“  The  paper.” 

“  It  is  well,”  said  Gaston ;  “  with  these  precautions,  the 
Devil  is  in  it  if  we  make  a  mistake.  Now,  what  am  I 
to  do  1  ” 

“  Wait ;  you  have  no  purpose  to  go  out  to-day  1  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  remain  quiet  in  this  hotel,  where  you  will  want 
for  nothing.  I  will  recommend  you  to  the  host.” 

“  Thanks.” 

“  My  dear  Monsieur  Champagne,”  said  Dubois  to 
Tapin,  opening  the  door,  “  the  Chevalier  de  Chanlay 
takes  my  room ;  attend  to  him  as  you  would  to  me.” 
Then,  closing  it,  “That  fellow  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold,  Tapin,”  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  “do  not  lose  sight 
of  him  for  a  moment;  you  will  answer  for  him  with  your 
head.” 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  DUC  D’OLIVARLs. 

Dubois,  on  leaving  the  chevalier,  congratulated  himself 
on  the  chance  which  had  again  placed  in  his  hands  the 
future  of  the  regent  and  of  France.  In  crossing  the  hall 
he  recognized  L’Eveille,  and  signed  to  him  to  follow.  It 
was  L’Eveille  who  had  undertaken  to  get  the  real  La 
Jonquiere  out  of  the  way.  As  they  went  out  into  the 
street  Dubois  inquired  with  interest  what  had  become  of 
the  worthy  captain,  and  learned  that  he  had  been  bundled 
off  to  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  that  he  might  not  cross 
any  of  the  government’s  manoeuvres.  At  that  period  a 
sort  of  preventive  system  was  in  vogue,  wonderfully 
convenient  to  the  government  ministers. 

Being  informed  on  this  important  point,  Dubois  pur¬ 
sued  bis  way  absorbed  in  thought.  Only  one  half  the 
affair  was  achieved,  and  that  the  easier  half;  it  nowr  re¬ 
mained  to  persuade  the  regent  to  take  an  active  part  in 
a  stratagem  he  was  sure  to  abhor.  Dubois  proceeded  to 
ascertain  where  the  regent  was,  and  how  occupied. 

The  prince  was  in  his  studio,  finishing  an  etching 
made  by  the  use  of  an  acid  prepared  for  him  by  Humbert, 
his  chemist.  The  latter,  at  an  adjoining  table,  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  embalming  an  ibis,  by  the  Egyptian  method, 
which  he  professed  to  have  recovered.  A  secretary  was 
reading  some  letters  to  the  regent. 

All  at  once,  to  the  regent’s  astonishment,  —  for  this 
cabinet  was  his  private  retreat,  —  the  door  opened,  and 
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an  usher  announced  Captain  la  Jonquiere.  The  regent 
turned.  “La  Jonquiere  ?”  said  he;  “what  can  that 
mean  1  ”  Humbert  and  the  secretary  stared  at  each  other 
in  astonishment  that  a  stranger  should  be  thus  uncere¬ 
moniously  intruded  on  their  privacy.  A  long,  pointed 
head  appeared  at  the  open  door. 

The  regent  did  not,  at  first,  recognize  Dubois  in  his 
disguise  ;  but  the  pointed  nose,  which  had  not  its  match 
in  the  kingdom,  revealed  his  identity.  An  expression  of 
great  amusement  succeeded  to  the  astonishment  which  the 
regent’s  features  had  at  first  displayed.  “What!  it  is 
you,  Abbe'?”  said  his  Highness,  laughing.  “And  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  disguise  1  ” 

“  It  means  that  I  have  changed  my  skin,  and  from  a 
fox  have  turned  into  a  lion ;  and  now  Monsieur  the 
Chemist  and  Monsieur  the  Secretary,  do  me  the  favor  to 
take  your  bird  and  your  letters  elsewhere.” 

“Why  so  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“  Because  I  have  to  confer  with  your  Highness  on 
important  business.” 

“  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  important  business  !  The 
business  hours  are  past ;  come  to-morrow.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “  do  not  force  me  to  re¬ 
main  till  to-morrow  in  this  villanous  disguise.” 

“  Do  what  you  please,  but  I  have  decided  that  the  rest 
of  this  day  shall  be  given  to  pleasure.” 

“  Well,  I  come  to  propose  a  disguise  to  you  also.” 

“  A  disguise  !  What  do  you  mean,  Dubois1?”  asked  the 
regent,  who  thought  Dubois  was  proposing  one  of  his 
ordinary  masquerades. 

“  Ah,  it  makes  your  mouth  water,  Monsieur  Alain.” 

“  Speak  ;  what  do  you  want  to  do  1  ” 

“  First,  send  away  your  chemist  and  secretary.” 

“  You  still  wash  it  1  ” 
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“  Decidedly.” 

“Very  well,  then,  since  you  insist  —  ”  And  the  regent 
signed  to  them  to  leave;  they  both  went  out.  “And 
now,”  said  he,  “what  is  it?” 

“  I  want  to  present  to  you,  Monseigneur,  a  young  man, 
a  very  delightful  fellow,  just  arrived  from  Bretagne,  and 
strongly  recommended  to  me.” 

“  His  name  ?  ” 

“The  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlav.” 

“  De  Chanlay  !  ”  said  the  regent,  searching  his  memory, 
“  that  name  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  me.” 

“Indeed?” 

“  No  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  knew  it  long  ago,  but  I 
cannot  recall  the  circumstances.  What  is  your  protege 
doing  in  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  am  unwilling  to  rob  you  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  you  will  feel  on  making  the  discovery.  He  will  tell 
you  what  he  proposes  to  do  in  Paris.” 

“  What !  He  will  tell  mo  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  inform  the  Due  d’Olivares, 
whom  you  are  about  to  personate.  All,  my  protege  is  a 
discreet  conspirator,  and  I  have  had  some  trouble  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  things.  He  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  La  Jonquiere,  who  was  to  present  him  to  the  Due 
d’Olivares.  Do  you  understand  now  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Well,  I  have  been  Captain  la  Jonquiere  ;  but  I  cannot 
be  both  La  Jonquiere  and  his  Excellency.” 

“  So  you  reserve  that  role  —  ” 

“  For  you,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Thank  you.  So  you  expect  me  to  assume  a  false 
name,  that  so  I  may  surprise  the  secrets  —  ” 

“Of  your  enemies,  Monseigneur,”  interrupted  Dubois. 
“  Pardieu !  what  a  dreadful  crime,  and  how  it  would 
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distress  you,  to  change  name  and  dress,  —  as  if  you  had 
never  before  learned  secrets  by  such  means !  Consider, 
then,  Monseigneur,  that,  thanks  to  your  adventurous 
character,  our  life  has  been  a  sort  of  continual  masquer¬ 
ade.  What  the  devil  !  Monseigneur,  after  being  called 
Monsieur  Alain  and  Maitre  Jean,  you  may  well,  I  think, 
condescend  to  be  called  Due  d’Olivares.” 

“I  ask  nothing  better  than  a  disguise  for  amusement; 
but  —  ” 

“  But  a  disguise,”  continued  Dubois,  “  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  France,  to  prevent  traitors  from  overthrowing  the 
kingdom,  to  prevent  assassins  from  murdering  you,  —  this 
is  unworthy  of  you  !  I  understand  that.  Ah,  if  it  were 
only  in  pursuit  of  some  little  ironmongress  in  the  Pont 
Neuf,  or  the  pretty  widow  of  the  Rue  St.  Augustine,  it 
might  be  worth  your  while  !  ” 

“Well,  let  us  see,”  said  the  regent;  “if  I  accede  to 
your  request,  as  usual,  what  will  be  the  result  1  ” 

“  Probably,  that  you  will  own  that  I  am  no  visionary, 
and  that  you  will  allow  others  to  watch  over  you,  since 
you  will  not  watch  over  yourself.” 

“  But,  once  for  all,  if  the  thing  turns  out  not  worth  the 
trouble,  shall  I  be  freed  from  your  worrying  1  ” 

“  I  promise  you,  on  my  honor.” 

“  Abbe,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  prefer 
another  oath.” 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,  you  are  too  hard ;  one  swears  by 
what  he  can.” 

“  It  is  written  that  this  rascal  will  have  the  last 
word.” 

“  Monseigneur  consents  1  ” 

“  Still  that  piece  of  folly  1  ” 

“  Peste  !  You  will  see  if  it  is  folly.” 

“  I  believe  you  make  plots  to  frighten  me.” 
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“  Then  they  are  well  made  ;  you  will  see  that.” 

“You  are  pleased  with  this  plot  1  ” 

“  I  find  it  very  agreeable.” 

“  If  I  am  not  frightened,  look  to  yourself.” 

“  Monseigneur  exacts  too  much.” 

“  You  flatter  me  ;  you  are  not  sure  of  your  conspiracy, 
Dubois.” 

“  I  swear  to  you,  Monseigneur,  that  you  will  be  moved, 
and  will  be  glad  to  speak  with  his  Excellency’s  tongue.” 
And  Dubois  went  out  before  the  regent  had  time  to  with¬ 
draw  his  consent. 

Five  minutes  after,  a  courier  entered  the  antechamber, 
and  gave  a  letter  to  a  page,  who  brought  it  to  the  regent, 
who,  on  looking  at  the  address,  made  a  movement  of  sur¬ 
prise.  “  Madame  Desroches !  ”  said  he,  “  there  is  some¬ 
thing  new,  then,”  and  hurriedly  breaking  the  seal,  he  read 
as  follows  :  — 

Monseigneur,  —  The  young  lady  you  left  in  my  charge 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  safety  here. 

“  Bah !  ”  cried  the  regent,  and  then  read  on  :  — 

The  residence  in  the  town,  which  your  Highness  feared 
for  her,  would  be  a  hundred  times  better  than  isolation  ;  and 
I  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  defend  her  as  I  would  wish, 
and  as  I  ought. 

“  Ah,”  said  the  regent,  “  it  seems  something  is  the 
matter.” 

A  young  man,  who  had  written  to  Mademoiselle  Helene 
shortly  before  your  arrival  yesterday,  presented  himself  this 
morning  at  the  pavilion  ;  I  wished  to  refuse  him  admittance, 
but  Mademoiselle  so  peremptorily  ordered  me  to  admit  him, 
and  to  retire,  that  in  her  look  and  tone  I  recognized  the  blood 
which  commands. 
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“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  regent,  smiling  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  “she  is,  indeed,  my  daughter;  but  who  can  this 
young  man  be  1  Some  coxcomb  she  has  seen  in  the  con¬ 
vent  parlor.  If  that  fool  of  a  Desroclies  had  only  told 
me  his  name  !  ”  Then  he  read  on  :  — 

I  believe,  Monseigneur,  that  this  young  man  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  have  met  before.  I  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  listen, 
for  your  Highness’s  service,  and  in  spite  of  the  double  door  I 
once  heard  him  say,  “  To  see  you  as  formerly.”  Will  your 
Royal  Highness  secure  me  against  this  danger,  and  send  me  a 
written  order  which  I  can  use  to  shelter  myself  from  the 
anger  of  Mademoiselle  1 

“  Diable  !  ”  exclaimed  the  regent,  “this  complicates  the 
situation.  A  love  affair  already  !  But,  no  ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible, —  brought  up  in  the  only  convent  in  France,  per¬ 
haps,  where  men  never  get  beyond  the  parlor.  No ;  it  is 
some  foolish  fear  of  Madame  Desroches  ;  but  let  us  see 
what  else  she  writes.” 

P.  S.  I  have  just  been  to  the  Hotel  Tigre  Royal  for  in¬ 
formation.  The  young  man  arrived  yesterday  evening  at 
seven  o’clock,  just  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  Made¬ 
moiselle  ;  he  came  by  the  Bretagne  road,  that  is  the  road  by 
which  she  arrived.  He  travels  under  the  name  of  Monsieur 
de  Livry. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  regent,  “  that  looks  more  dangerous ; 
it  looks  like  a  concerted  plan.  Pardieu  I  Dubois  would 
laugh  if  he  knew  this  ;  how  he  would  turn  on  me  my 
dissertations  about  the  purity  of  young  girls  outside  the 
atmosphere  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
he  knows  nothing  of  it,  in  spite  of  his  police.  Holloa, 
page  !  ” 

The  page  who  had  brought  the  letter  entered. 
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“  Where  is  the  messenger  from  Rambouillet  1  ” 

“  He  is  waiting  for  an  answer.” 

“  Give  him  this,  and  tell  him  to  start  at  once.” 

As  to  Dubois,  while  preparing  the  interview  between 
Gaston  and  the  pretended  duke,  he  made  the  following 
calculation  :  “  I  hold  the  regent  both  bj  himself  and  his 
daughter.  This  intrigue  of  hers  is  either  serious  or  not. 
If  it  be  not,  I  can  break  it  up  while  exaggerating  its  im¬ 
portance  ;  if  it  be  serious,  I  have  the  merit  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  it.  But  I  must  not  strike  both  blows  at  once. 
First,  I  must  save  the  duke,  then  his  daughter,  and  there 
will  be  two  rewards.  Let  me  see,  is  that  the  best  course 
to  take  1  Yes,  —  the  duke  first.  If  a  young  girl  falls,  no 
one  suffers ;  if  a  man  falls,  a  kingdom  is  lost.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  duke.”  And  having  taken  that  resolution, 
Dubois  despatched  a  courier  to  Monsieur  de  Montaran  at 
Nantes.  Monsieur  de  Montaran  was,  as  we  have  said,  the 
former  governor  of  Bretagne. 

As  to  Gaston,  his  plan  was  fixed.  Ashamed  of  being 
associated  with  a  man  like  La  Jonquiere,  he  congratulated 
himself  that  he  was  now  to  communicate  with  the  chief  of 
the  enterprise,  and  resolved,  if  he  also  appeared  base  and 
venial,  to  return  and  take  counsel  with  his  friends  at 
Nantes.  As  to  Helene,  he  had  no  hesitation;  he  knew 
her  courage  and  her  love,  and  that  she  would  die  rather 
than  have  to  blush  before  her  dearest  friend.  He  saw 
with  joy  that  the  happiness  of  finding  a  father  did  not 
lead  her  to  forget  the  past.  But  still  he  had  his  fears  as 
to  this  mysterious  paternity  ;  even  a  king  would  own 
such  a  daughter,  were  there  not  some  disgraceful  obstacle. 

Gaston  dressed  himself  carefully  ;  there  is  a  coquetry  in 
danger  as  well  as  in  pleasure,  and  he  embellished  his 
youth  with  every  advantage  of  costume. 

The  regent,  by  Dubois’s  advice,  dressed  in  black  velvet, 
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ancl  half  hid  his  face  in  an  immense  cravat  of  Mechlin 
lace. 

The  interview  was  to  take  place  in  a  house  belonging  to 
the  regent,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  \  he  arrived  there 
at  live  o’clock,  as  night  was  falling. 
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MONSEIGNEUR,  WE  ARE  BRETONS. 

Gaston  remained  in  the  room  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
dressed  himself  carefully,  as  we  have  said,  while  Tapin 
continued  his  apprenticeship.  By  the  evening  he  knew 
how  to  measure  a  pint  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  and  even 
better;  for  he  reflected  that  in  the  compensation  which 
would  be  given  to  Bourguignon,  waste  would  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  that  therefore  the  less  waste  the  better  would 
be  his  own  profits.  So  the  morning’s  customer  on  her 
return  got  badly  served,  and  went  off  disgusted. 

When  his  toilet  was  finished,  Gaston  began  to  inspect 
La  Jonquiere’s  library,  and  found  it  composed  of  three 
sets  of  books,- —  theatrical  books,  obscene  books,  and  arith¬ 
metical  books.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  a  man  en¬ 
tered,  introduced  by  Tapin,  who  went  out  directly  and 
left  him  alone  with  Gaston.  The  man  announced  that 
Captain  la  Jonquiere,  not  being  able  to  return,  had  sent 
him  in  his  stead.  Gaston,  demanding  proof,  the  man 
showed  a  letter  in  the  same  terms  and  the  same  writing 
as  the  specimen  Gaston  had  received,  and  then  the  half¬ 
coin,  after  which  Gaston  made  no  difficulty  as  to  following 
him,  and  both  got  into  a  carefully  closed  carriage.  They 
crossed  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  stopped  at 
the  courtyard  of  a  pavilion ;  then  the  man  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  paper  bearing  the  chevalier’s  name  as  the  third 
token  of  recognition. 
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Gaston  and  his  companion  alighted,  ascended  the  four 
steps  of  the  doorway,  and  entered  a  large  circular  corridor 
surrounding  the  pavilion.  Gaston  looked  round  and  saw 
that  his  guide  had  disappeared,  and  that  he  was  alone. 
His  heart  beat  quickly.  He  was  about  to  face,  not  a 
tool,  but  the  master  and  originator  of  the  whole  plot, 
the  representative  of  a  king,  —  himself  at  the  same  time 
representing  F ranee.  He  was  about  to  speak  face  to  face 
with  Spain,  and  to  propose  to  a  foreigner  a  war  against  his 
own  country  ;  he  was  to  play  a  kingdom  against  a  kingdom. 

A  bell  sounded  within.  Gaston  almost  trembled.  He 
looked  in  a  glass  and  saw  that  he  was  pale ;  a  thousand 
new  ideas  assailed  him.  The  door  opened,  and  La 
Jonquiere  appeared. 

“  Still  he  !  ”  murmured  Gaston,  with  disgust. 

But  the  captain,  notwithstanding  his  practised  and 
quick  discernment,  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  cloud  which 
had  settled  on  the  chevalier’s  brow.  “Come,  Chevalier,” 
said  he,  “  we  are  expected.” 

Gaston,  stimulated  by  the  importance  of  the  enterprise 
he  had  undertaken,  advanced  with  a  firm  step.  They  found 
a  man  seated  in  an  armchair,  his  back  turned  to  the  door. 
A  single  light,  placed  on  a  table  and  covered  with  a  shade, 
lighted  only  the  lower  part  of  his  body  ;  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  in  shadow. 

Gaston  thought  the  face  noble,  and  understood  at  once 
that  this  was  a  man  of  worth,  and  no  La  Jonquiere.  The 
mouth  was  benevolent,  and  the  eyes  large,  bold,  and  firm, 
like  those  of  a  king  or  a  bird  of  prey  ;  deep  thought  was 
written  on  his  brow,  prudence  and  some  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  —  all  this,  however,  in 
the  half-darkness,  and  in  spite  of  the  Mechlin  cravat. 

“At  least  this  is  an  eagle,”  Gaston  said  to  himself; 
“  the  other  was  but  a  raven,  or  rather  a  vulture.” 
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Captain  la  Jonquiere  remained  standing,  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  affected  a  military  attitude.  The  unknown, 
after  looking  steadily  at  Gaston,  who  bowed  in  silence, 
with  the  same  intentness  of  observation  which  Gaston  had 
bestowed  on  him,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  bowing  in 
return,  with  dignity,  went  and  leaned  against  the  mantel¬ 
piece. 

“  Monsieur  is  the  person  of  whom  I  spoke  to  your 
Excellency,”  said  La  Jonquiere,  —  “  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
Gaston  de  Chanlay.” 

The  unknown  again  bowed  slightly,  but  made  no 
answer. 

“ M or dieu  /”  whispered  Dubois,  in  his  ear,  “if  you  do 
not  speak  he  will  not  say  anything.” 

“  Monsieur  comes  from  Bretagne,  I  believe,”  said  the 
duke,  coldly. 

“Yes,  Monsieur;  but  will  your  Excellency  pardon  mel 
Captain  la  Jonquiere  has  told  my  name,  but  I  have  not 
yet  the  honor  of  knowing  yours.  Excuse  my  rudeness, 
Monseigneur;  it  is  not  I  who  speak,  it  is  my  province, 
which  sends  me.” 

“  You  are  right,  Monsieur,”  said  La  Jonquiere,  quickly, 
taking  from  a  portfolio  on  the  table  a  paper,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  large  signature  with  the  seal  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  “  Here  is  the  name,”  said  he. 

“  Due  d’Olivares,”  read  Gaston.  Then  turning  toward 
the  person  thus  presented,  without  remarking  the  slight 
color  which  came  to  his  face,  he  bowed  respectfully. 

“And  now,  Monsieur,”  said  the  unknown,  “you  will 
not,  I  presume,  hesitate  to  speak.” 

“  I  thought  I  had  first  to  listen,”  said  Gaston,  still  on 
the  defensive. 

“  True ;  but,  remember,  it  is  a  dialogue ;  each  one 
speaks  in  turn.” 
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“  Monseigneur,  you  do  me  too  much  honor,  and  I  will 
set  the  example  of  confidence.” 

“  I  listen,  Monsieur.” 

“  Monseigneur,  the  states  of  Bretagne  —  ” 

“  The  malcontents  of  Bretagne,”  interrupted  the  regent, 
smiling,  in  spite  of  a  sign  from  Dubois. 

“  The  malcontents  are  so  numerous,”  replied  Gaston, 
“  that  they  may  be  considered  the  representatives  of  the 
province.  However,  I  will  employ  the  word  your  Excel¬ 
lency  prefers  ;  the  malcontents  of  Bretagne  have  sent  me 
to  you,  Monseigneur,  to  learn  the  intentions  of  Spain  in 
this  affair.” 

“  First,  let  us  learn  those  of  Bretagne.” 

“  Monseigneur,  Spain  may  count  on  us  ;  we  pledge  our 
word,  and  Breton  loyalty  is  proverbial.” 

“  But  what  do  you  promise  1  ” 

“  To  second  the  efforts  of  the  French  nobility.” 

“  But  are  you  not  French  1  ” 

“Monseigneur,  we  are  Bretons.  Bretagne,  re-united  to 
France  by  a  treaty,  must  regard  herself  as  disunited  from 
the  moment  that  France  no  longer  respects  the  rights 
reserved  to  her  by  that  treaty.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  —  the  old  story  of  Anne  de  Bretagne’s 
contract.  It  is  a  long  time  since  that  contract  was  signed, 
Monsieur.” 

The  pretended  La  Jonquiere  nudged  the  regent 
violently. 

“  What  matter,”  said  Gaston,  “  if  each  one  of  us  has  it 
by  heart  1  ” 
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“  You  said  that  the  Breton  nobility  were  ready  to  second 
the  French  nobility ;  now,  what  do  the  French  nobility 
want  1  ” 

“  They  desire,  in  case  of  his  Majesty’s  death,  to  place 
the  King  of  Spain  on  the  throne  of  France,  as  sole  heir  of 
Louis  XIV.” 

“Very  good,  very  good!”  said  La  Jonquiere,  taking 
snuff  with  an  air  of  extreme  satisfaction. 

“  But,”  said  the  regent,  “  the  king  is  not  dead,  although 
you  speak  almost  as  if  he  were.” 

“  The  Grand  Dauphin,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne  and  their  children  died  unexpectedly.” 

The  regent  turned  pale  with  anger  ;  Dubois  coughed. 
“  Then  they  reckon  on  the  king’s  death  1  ”  asked  the  duke. 

“  Generally,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Then  that  explains  how  the  King  of  Spain  hopes,  in 
spite  of  the  renunciation  of  his  rights,  to  mount  the  throne 
of  France.  But  among  the  people  attached  to  the  regency 
he  may  meet  with  some  opposition.” 

The  pretended  Spaniard  involuntarily  emphasized  these 
words. 

“  Monseigneur,”  replied  the  chevalier,  “  this  case  also 
has  been  foreseen.” 

“Ah!”  said  Dubois,  “this  has  been  foreseen.  Very 
good  !  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Monseigneur,  that  the  Bretons 
were  valuable  to  us.  Continue,  Monsieur,  continue.” 
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In  spite  of  this  invitation,  Gaston  was  silent. 

“  Well,  Monsieur,”  said  the  pretended  duke,  interested 
in  spite  of  himself,  “you  see  that  I  am  listening.” 

“This  secret  is  not  mine,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  duke,  “  I  have  not  the  confidence  of 
your  chiefs  1  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  you  alone  have  it.” 

“  I  understand,  Monsieur  ;  but  the  captain  is  my  friend, 
and  I  answer  for  him  as  for  myself.” 

“  My  instructions  are,  Monseigneur,  to  speak  to  you 
alone.” 

“  But,  I  tell  you,  I  answer  for  the  captain.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  Gaston,  bowing,  “  I  have  no  more 
to  say.” 

“You  hear,  Captain,”  said  the  regent;  “have  the 
kinduess  to  leave  us  alone.” 

“Yes,  Monseigneur;  I  have  hut  two  words  to  say  to 
you.” 

Gaston  drew  back. 

“  Monseigneur,”  whispered  Dubois,  “  press  him  hard,  — 
get  out  the  whole  affair ;  you  will  never  have  such  an¬ 
other  chance.  What  do  you  think  of  our  Breton  1” 

“  A  noble  fellow,  —  eyes  full  of  intelligence  and  a  fine 
head.” 

“  They  will  cut  it  off  the  more  easily,”  muttered 
Dubois,  rubbing  his  nose. 

“  What  do  you  sayl” 

“  Nothing,  Monseigneur  ;  I  am  exactly  of  your  opinion. 
Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  your  humble  servant ;  another 
person  in  my  place  might  be  angry  that  you  would  not 
speak  before  him,  but  I  am  not  proud,  and  provided  that 
all  things  turn  out  as  I  expect,  I  do  not  care  for  the 
means.” 

Chanlay  bowed  slightly. 
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“  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent,  when  Dubois  had  closed 
the  door,  “  we  are  alone,  and  I  am  listening.  Speak,  — 
you  understand  my  impatience]” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.  You  are  doubtless  surprised  that 
you  have  not  yet  received  from  Spain  a  certain  despatch 
which  you  were  to  send  to  Cardinal  Olocroni  1  ” 

“True,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent,  dissembling  with 
difficulty. 

“  I  will  explain  the  delay.  The  messenger  who  should 
have  brought  this  despatch  fell  ill,  and  has  not  left 
Madrid.  The  Baron  de  Yalef,  my  friend,  who  was  in 
Spain,  offered  himself ;  and  after  three  or  four  days’ 
hesitation,  at  length  —  as  he  was  a  man  already  tried  in 
Cellamare’s  conspiracy  —  they  trusted  him.” 

“In  fact,”  said  the  regent,  “the  Baron  de  Yalef  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  Dubois’  emissaries;  it  needed  some  courage 
to  renew  such  a  work.  I  know  that  when  the  regent  saw 
Madame  clu  Maine  and  Cellamare  arrested,  Bichelieu, 
Polignac,  Malezieux,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  in  the 
Bastille,  and  that  wretched  Lagrange- Chancel  at  Ste. 
Marguerite,  he  thought  all  was  finished.” 

“  You  see  he  was  mistaken,  Monseigneur.” 

“  But  do  not  these  Breton  conspirators  fear  that  in  thus 
rising  they  may  sacrifice  the  heads  of  the  Paris  conspira¬ 
tors  whom  the  regent  has  in  his  power]  ” 

“  Quite  the  contrary,  Monseigneur ;  they  expect  to 
save  them,  or  they  will  count  it  a  glory  to  die  with 
them.” 

“  How  save  them  ]  ” 

“Let  us  return  to  the  despatch,  if  you  please,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  ;  here  it  is.” 

The  regent  took  the  paper,  but  seeing  the  address  to 
his  Excellency  the  Due  d’Olivares,  laid  it  on  the  table 
unopened.  Strange  inconsistency  !  This  man  sometimes 
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opened  two  hundred  letters  in  a  day  through  his  spies  in 
the  postal  service.  It  is  true  that  then  he  dealt  with 
a  Tliorey  or  a  Dubois,  and  not  with  a  Chevalier  de 
Chanlay. 

“Well,  Monseigneur?”  said  Gaston,  not  at  all  com¬ 
prehending  the  duke’s  hesitation. 

“  You  know,  doubtless,  what  this  despatch  contains, 
Monsieur  ?  ” 

“Not  word  for  word,  perhaps;  but  I  know  what  was 
arranged.” 

“  Well,  tell  me.  I  shall  he  glad  to  know  how  far  you 
are  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish  cabinet.” 

“When  the  regent  is  got  rid  of,”  said  Gaston,  without 
noticing  the  slight  start  which  his  interlocutor  gave  at 
these  words,  “  the  Due  du  Maine  will  be  provisionally 
recognized  in  his  place.  The  Due  du  Maine  will  at  once 
break  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  signed  by  that 
scoundrel  Dubois.” 

“  I  wish  La  Jonquiere  had  been  here  to  hear  you  speak 
thus  ;  it  would  have  pleased  him.  Go  on,  Monsieur.” 

“The  pretender  will  start  with  a  fleet  for  the  English 
shore  ;  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Russia  will  then  be  engaged 
with  Holland  ;  the  empire  will  profit  by  this  war  to  re¬ 
take  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  which  it  lays  claim  through 
the  house  of  Suabia ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  will 
be  assured  to  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  the 
Catholic  Netherlands  will  be  reunited  to  France,  Sardinia 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Commachio  to  the  Pope. 
France  will  be  the  soul  of  the  great  league  of  the  South 
against  the  North,  and  if  Louis  XV.  dies,  Philip  V.  will 
be  crowned  king  of  half  the  world.” 

“Yes,  I  know  all  that,”  said  the  regent,  “and  this  is 
Cellamare’s  conspiracy  renewed.  But  you  used  a  phrase 
I  do  not  understand.” 
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“Which,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  You  said,  ‘  when  the  regent  is  got  rid  of.’  How  is  he 
to  be  got  rid  ofl  ” 

“  The  old  plan  was,  as  you  know,  to  carry  him  off  to 
the  prison  of  Saragossa,  or  the  fortress  of  Toledo.” 

“Yes;  and  the  plan  failed  through  the  duke’s  watch¬ 
fulness.” 

“  It  was  impracticable,  — •  a  thousand  obstacles  opposed 
it.  How  was  it  possible  to  take  such  a  prisoner  across 
France  1  ” 

“  It  would  have  been  difficult,”  said  the  duke  ;  “  I 
never  understood  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.  I  am 
glad  to  find  it  modified.” 

“  Monseigneur,  it  would  be  possible  to  seduce  guards, 
to  escape  from  a  prison  or  a  fortress,  to  return  to  France, 
retake  a  lost  power,  and  punish  those  who  had  executed 
this  abduction.  Philip  Y.  and  Alberoni  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  his  Excellency  the  Due  d’Olivares  regains  the  fron¬ 
tier  in  safety ;  and  while  half  the  conspirators  escape, 
the  other  half  pay  for  all.” 

“  However —  ” 

“  Monseigneur,  we  have  the  example  of  the  last  con¬ 
spiracy  before  our  eyes,  and  you  yourself  have  just  named 
those  who  are  in  the  Bastille.” 

“  What  you  say  is  most  logical,”  replied  the  duke. 

“  While,  on  the  contrary,  in  getting  rid  of  the  regent  —  ” 
continued  the  chevalier. 

“  Yes  ;  you  will  prevent  his  return.  It  is  possible  to 
return  from  a  prison,  but  not  from  a  tomb,  —  that  is  what 
you  would  say  V’ 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,”  replied  Gaston,  with  a  somewhat 
tremulous  voice. 

“  Now  I  understand  your  mission.  Yrou  come  to  Paris 
to  make  away  with  the  regent  1  ” 
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“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  By  killing  him1?  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur.” 

“  And  it  is  you,  Monsieur,”  continued  the  regent,  look¬ 
ing  earnestly  at  the  young  man,  “  who  have  offered  your¬ 
self  for  that  bloody  mission  1  ” 

“  No,  Monseigneur ;  never  of  my  own  accord  could  I 
have  chosen  the  role  of  an  assassin.” 

“  What,  then,  has  constrained  you  to  adopt  that  role  1  ” 

“  Fatality,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Explain  yourself.” 

“We  were  five  Breton  gentlemen,  forming  a  small 
party  or  league  in  the  midst  of  the  general  association,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of  us  should  decide  on  our 
plans.” 

“  I  understand,  and  the  majority  decided  that  the 
regent  should  be  assassinated.” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur ;  four  were  for  assassination,  and  one 
against  it.” 

“  And  that  one  1  ” 

“  Though  I  may  lose  your  Excellency’s  confidence,  I 
must  own  that  I  was  that  one.” 

“  But  then,  Monsieur,  how  happens  it  that  you  are  to 
accomplish  a  design  you  disapprove!” 

“It was  left  to  chance  to  decide  who  should  strike  the 
blow.” 

“  And  the  lot  1  ” 

“Fell  on  me,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  refuse  1  ” 

“  The  ballot  was  without  names  ;  no  one  knew  my 
vote.  I  should  have  been  taken  for  a  coward.” 

“  And  you  came  to  Paris  —  ” 

“  To  perform  the  task  imposed  on  me.” 

“  Beckoning  on  me  1  ” 
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“  As  on  an  enemy  of  the  regent,  for  aid  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  an  enterprise  which  not  only  profoundly  concerns  the 
interests  of  Spain,  hut  which  will  save  our  friends  in  the 
Bastille.” 

“  Do  you  think  they  are  in  so  great  danger?  ” 

“  Death  hovers  over  them ;  the  regent  has  proofs,  and 
has  said  of  Monsieur  de  Richelieu  that  if  he  had  four 
heads  he  has  wherewith  to  condemn  them  all.” 

“  He  said  that  in  a  moment  of  passion.” 

“What,  Monseigneur,  you  defend  the  duke?  You 
tremble  when  a  man  devotes  himself  to  save,  not  only  his 
accomplices,  but  two  kingdoms, — you  hesitate  to  accept 
that  devotion  ?  ” 

“  If  you  fail  in  this  enterprise  ?  ” 

“  Everything  has  its  good  and  evil  side,  Monseigneur ; 
if  one  has  not  the  happiness  of  saving  his  country,  there 
remains  the  honor  of  martyrdom  to  its  cause.” 

“  But  remember,  in  facilitating  your  access  to  the 
regent,  I  become  your  accomplice.” 

“Does  that  frighten  you,  Monseigneur  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  ;  for  you,  being  arrested  —  ” 

“  Well  —  I,  being  arrested  - —  ” 

“  They  may  force  from  you,  by  means  of  tortures,  the 
names  of  those — ” 

Gaston  interrupted  the  prince  with  a  gesture  and  smile 
of  supreme  disdain.  “You  are  a  foreigner  and  a  Span¬ 
iard,  Monseigneur,”  said  he,  “and  do  not  know  what  a 
French  gentleman  is  ;  therefore  I  pardon  you.” 

“  Then  I  may  reckon  on  your  silence  ?  ” 

“  Pontcalec,  Du  Couedic,  Talhouet,  and  Montlouis 
doubted  me  for  an  instant,  and  have  since  apologized  to 
me  for  doing  so.” 

“  Well,  Monsieur,  I  will  think  seriously  of  what  you 
have  said;  but  in  your  place  —  ” 
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“  In  my  place  1  ” 

“  I  would  renounce  this  enterprise.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  entered  into  it,  Monseigneur,  I 
own  ;  for  since  I  did  so  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
my  life.  But  I  am  in  it  and  must  go  through  with  it.” 

“  Even  if  I  refuse  to  second  you  1  ” 

“  The  Breton  committee  have  provided  for  even  that 
emergency.” 

“  And  decided  —  ” 

“  To  do  without  you.” 

“  Then  your  resolution  —  ” 

“  Is  irrevocable.” 

“  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say,”  replied  the  regent, 
“  since  you  are  determined  to  pursue  your  undertaking.” 

“Monseigneur,”  said  Gaston,  “you  seem  to  wish  to 
retire.” 

“  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  1  ” 

“  Not  to-day  ;  hut  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after —  ” 

“  You  have  the  captain  as  go-between  ;  when  he  gives 
me  notice  I  will  receive  you  with  pleasure.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Gaston,  firmly,  and  with  a  noble 
air,  “let  me  speak  freely.  We  should  have  no  go-between; 
you  and  I  —  so  evidently  separated  by  rank  and  station  — 
are  equal  before  the  scaffold  which  threatens  us.  I  have 
even  a  superiority  over  you,  since  I  run  the  greater 
danger.  However,  you  are  now,  Monseigneur,  a  con¬ 
spirator,  like  the  Chevalier  de  Chanlay,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  —  that  you  have  the  right,  being  the  chief,  to  see 
his  head  fall  before  yours.  Let  me,  then,  treat  as  an 
equal  with  your  Excellency,  and  see  you  when  it  is 
necessary.” 

The  regent  thought  for  a  moment.  “Very  well,”  said 
he.  “  This  house  is  not  my  residence  ;  you  understand 
I  do  not  receive  many  at  my  house  since  war  became 
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imminent.  My  position  in  France  is  precarious  and  deli¬ 
cate.  Cellamare  is  in  prison  at  Blois ;  I  am  only  a  sort 
of  consul,  —  good  as  a  hostage.  I  cannot  use  too  many 
precautions.”  The  regent  lied  with  a  painful  effort. 
“  Write,  then,  poste  restante  to  Monsieur  Andre.  You 
must  name  the  time  at  which  you  wish  to  see  me,  and  I 
will  be  here.” 

“  Shall  I  write  by  maill  ”  asked  Gaston. 

“Yes ;  it  is  only  a  delay  of  three  hours.  At  every  col¬ 
lection  of  the  mail  some  one  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
your  letter,  and  will  bring  it  directly  to  me;  three  hours 
after,  you  can  come  here.” 

“  Your  Excellency  forgets,”  said  Gaston,  laughing,  “  that 
I  do  not  know  where  I  am,  in  what  street,  at  what  num¬ 
ber.  I  came  by  night.  Stay,  let  us  do  better  than  that. 
You  asked  for  time  to  reflect ;  take  till  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  send  for  me.  We  must  arrange 
a  plan  beforehand,  that  it  may  not  fail  like  those  plans 
w'here  a  carriage  sent  to  the  wrong  place  or  a  shower  of 
rain  disconcerts  everything.” 

“  That  is  a  good  idea,”  said  the  regent ;  “  to-morrow, 
then,  at  eleven  o’clock,  you  shall  be  sent  for,  and  we  will 
then  have  no  secrets  from  each  other.” 

Gaston  bowed  and  retired.  In  the  antechamber  he 
found  the  guide  who  had  brought  him  ;  but  he  noticed 
that  in  leaving  they  crossed  a  garden  which  they  had  not 
passed  through  on  entering,  and  went  out  by  a  different 
door.  At  this  door  the  carriage  waited,  which,  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  place  in  it,  started  off  rapidly  toward  the 
Rue  des  Bourdonnais. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FAUBOURG  ST.  ANTOINE. 

No  more  illusion  for  the  chevalier.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
might  be  called  to  his  task,  —  and  what  a  task  ! 

The  Spanish  envoy  had  deeply  impressed  Gaston ;  there 
was  about  him  an  air  of  greatness  which  surprised  him. 
A  strange  reminiscence  passed  across  his  mind ;  there  was, 
between  the  Spaniard’s  forehead  and  eyes  and  those  of 
Helene,  one  of  those  vague  and  distant  likenesses  which 
seem  almost  like  the  incoherence  of  a  dream.  Gaston, 
without  knowing  why,  associated  these  two  faces  in  his 
memory,  and  could  not  separate  them.  As  he  was  about 
to  lie  down,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  a  horse’s  feet  sounded 
in  the  street,  the  hotel  door  opened,  and  Gaston  heard  an 
animated  conversation  ;  but  soon  the  door  was  closed,  the 
noise  ceased,  and  he  slept  as  a  man  sleeps  at  five-and- 
twenty,  even  if  he  be  in  love  and  a  conspirator. 

However,  Gaston  had  not  been  mistaken ;  a  horse  had 
arrived,  and  a  conversation  had  taken  place.  A  peasant 
from  Rambouillet  had  brought  in  haste  a  note  from  a 
young  and  pretty  woman  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chanlay, 
Hotel  Muid  d’Amour.  We  can  imagine  who  the  young 
and  pretty  woman  was. 

Tapin  took  the  letter,  looked  at  it,  then,  taking  off  his 
apron,  left  the  charge  of  the  hotel  to  one  of  his  servants, 
and  went  off  to  Dubois. 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  the  latter,  “let  us  see;  a  letter!” 
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He  unsealed  it  skilfully  by  aid  of  steam,  and  on  read¬ 
ing  the  letter  and  noticing  the  signature,  he  broke  out  in 
unrestrained  rejoicing.  “  Good  !  excellent !  ”  said  he. 
“  Let  them  alone  to  go  their  own  way  ;  we  hold  the 
reins,  and  can  stop  them  when  we  like.”  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  Tapin  he  gave  him  the  letter,  which  he  had  re¬ 
sealed.  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  deliver  the  letter.” 

“  When  1  ”  asked  Tapin. 

“  At  once.” 

Tapin  stepped  toward  the  door. 

“No,  stop,”  said  Dubois  ;  “to-morrow  morning  will  he 
soon  enough.” 

“Now,”  said  Tapin,  “may  I  make  an  observation?” 

“  Speak.” 

“  As  Monseigneur’s  agent,  I  gain  three  crowns  a  day.” 

“  Well,  is  that  not  enough,  you  scoundrel?  ” 

“  It  was  enough  as  agent,  —  I  do  not  complain  of  that ; 
but  it  is  not  enough  as  wine-merchant.  Oh,  the  horrid 
trade  !  ” 

“  Drink  and  amuse  yourself,  animal !  ” 

“  Now  that  I  sell  wine  I  hate  it.” 

“Because  you  see  how  it  is  made.  But  drink  cham¬ 
pagne,  muscat,  anything  ;  Bourguignon  pays.  By  the 
way,  he  has  had  a  real  attack  ;  so  your  lie  was  only  an 
affair  of  chronology.” 

“Really,  Monseigneur  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  you  frightened  him  into  it.  Do  you  want  to 
inherit  his  goods  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  ;  the  trade  is  not  amusing.” 

“  Well,  I  will  add  three  crowns  a  day  to  your  pay  while 
you  are  there,  and  I  will  give  the  shop  to  your  eldest 
daughter  as  a  dowry.  Bring  me  such  letters  often,  and 
you  shall  be  welcome.” 

Tapin  returned  to  the  hotel,  but  waited  for  the  morn- 
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ing  to  deliver  the  letter.  At  six  o’clock,  hearing  Gaston 
moving,  he  entered,  and  gave  him  the  note.  On  recog¬ 
nizing  the  handwriting  Gaston  turned  red  and  pale  at  the 
same  time ;  and  as  he  read  the  letter  his  paleness  in¬ 
creased.  Tapin  made  a  pretence  of  putting  things  in 
order,  and  watched  Gaston  stealthily.  In  fact,  the  letter 
contained  serious  intelligence  ;  it  was  as  follows  :  — 

My  Beloved,  —  I  think  of  your  advice,  and  that  perhaps 
you  were  right.  At  any  rate,  I  am  afraid.  A  carriage  has  just 
arrived,  and  Madame  Desroches  orders  departure.  1  have  tried 
to  resist,  and  they  shut  me  up  in  my  room.  Fortunately,  a 
peasant  passed  by  to  water  his  horse  ;  I  have  given  him  two 
louis,  and  he  promises  to  take  you  this  note.  I  hear  the  last 
preparations  ;  in  two  hours  we  leave  for  Paris.  On  my  arrival 
I  will  acquaint  you  with  my  address  if  I  have  to  jump  out  of 
the  window  and  bring  it.  Be  assured  the  woman  who  loves 
you  will  remain  worthy  of  herself  and  you. 

“  Ah,  Helene  !  ”  cried  Gaston ;  “  I  was  not  deceived. 
Eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  —  mon  Dieu !  she  has 
already  started  ;  she  has  arrived,  even  !  Monsieur  Bour- 
guignon,  why  was  not  this  letter  brought  to  me  at  once1?” 

“  Your  Excellency  was  asleep  ;  we  waited  till  you  should 
awake,”  replied  Tapin,  with  exquisite  politeness. 

There  was  no  reply  to  he  made  to  a  man  of  so  courteous 
hearing.  Besides,  Gaston  reflected  that  if  he  gave  way  to 
excitement  he  might  hetray  his  secret.  He  therefore  re¬ 
strained  his  wrath  ;  hut  the  idea  came  to  him  to  go  and 
watch  at  the  barrier,  as  Helene  might  not  have  arrived. 
He  dressed  quickly,  and  set  out,  after  saying  to  Tapin, 
“If  Captain  la  Jonquiere  comes  here,  say  I  shall  be  hack 
at  nine.” 

Gaston  arrived  at  the  barrier  perspiring ;  he  had  not 
found  a  carriage  and  had  gone  all  the  way  on  foot.  While 
he  there  waits  for  Helene  in  vain,  —  for  she  entered  Paris 
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at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  —  let  us  take  a  backward 
look. 

We  saw  the  regent  receive  Madame  Desroches’s  letter 
and  send  a  reply.  Indeed,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
prompt  measures  and  remove  Helene  at  once  from  the 
reach  of  this  Monsieur  de  Livry. 

But  who  could  he  be1?  Dubois  alone  could  tell.  So 
when  Dubois  appeared,  “Dubois,”  said  the  regent,  “who 
is  Monsieur  de  Livry  of  Nantes'?  ” 

Dubois  rubbed  his  nose,  for  he  saw  the  aim  of  the 
question. 

“  Livry  —  Livry,”  said  he  ;  “  wait  a  moment !  ” 

“Yes,  Livry.” 

“  Who  knows  such  a  name  1  Send  for  Monsieur 
d’  Hozier.” 

“  Idiot  !  ” 

“  But,  Monseigneur,  I  do  not  study  genealogies.  I  am 
an  unworthy  plebeian.” 

“A  truce  to  this  folly  !  ” 

“  Diable !  it  seems  Monseigneur  is  in  earnest  about 
these  Livrys.  Are  you  going  to  give  the  order  to  one  of 
them  1  Because,  in  that  case,  I  will  try  and  find  for  him 
a  noble  origin.” 

“  Go  to  the  devil,  and  send  me  Noce.” 

Dubois  smiled,  and  went  out.  About  ten  minutes  later 
Noce  appeared.  He  was  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking,  tall,  handsome,  cold,  and  witty,  —  one 
of  the  regent’s  most  faithful  and  intimate  friends. 

“  Monseigneur  sent  for  me,”  he  said. 

“Ah,  Noce,  good-day.” 

“  Can  I  serve  your  Royal  Highness  in  anything  1  ” 

“Yes;  lend  me  your  house  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  but  empty,  and  carefully  arranged.  I  will  put 
my  own  people  in  it.” 
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“  Is  it  to  be  for  —  ” 

“  For  a  prude,  Noce.” 

“The  houses  in  the  faubourg  have  a  bad  name, 
Monseigneur.” 

“The  person  for  whom  I  require  it  does  not  know 
that;  but  remember,  absolute  silence,  Noce,  and  give  me 
the  keys.” 

“A  quarter  of  an  hour,  Monseigneur,  and  you  shall 
have  them.” 

“Adieu,  Noce,  your  hand;  no  spying,  no  curiosity, 
I  beg.” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  am  going  to  hunt,  and  shall  return 
only  when  recalled  by  your  Royal  Highness.” 

“  Thanks  ;  adieu  till  to-morrow.” 

The  regent  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Madame  Desroches, 
sending  a  carriage  with  an  order  to  bring  Helene,  after 
reading  her  the  enclosed  letter  without  showing  it  to  her. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  :  — 

My  Daughter,  —  On  reflection,  I  wish  to  have  you  near 
me.  Therefore  follow  Madame  Desroches  without  loss  of 
time.  On  your  arrival  at  Paris,  you  shall  hear  from  me. 

Your  affectionate  father. 

Helene  resisted,  prayed,  wept,  but  was  forced  to  obey. 
She  profited  by  a  moment  of  solitude  to  write  to  Gaston, 
as  we  have  seen.  Then  she  left  this  dwelling  which  had 
become  dear  to  her,  for  here  she  had  found  her  father  and 
received  her  lover. 

As  to  Gaston,  he  waited  vainly  at  the  barrier,  till, 
giving  up  all  hope,  he  returned  to  the  hotel.  As  he 
crossed  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  eight  o’clock  struck. 

At  that  moment  Dubois  entered  the  regent’s  bedchamber 
with  a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  and  a  triumphant  smile  on 
his  face, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  POLITICIAN. 

“Ah!  it  is  you,  Dubois,”  exclaimed  the  regent,  as  his 
minister  entered. 

“Yes,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  taking  out  some 
papers.  “  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  our  Bretons  now  1  ” 

“  What  papers  are  those  1  ”  asked  the  regent,  who  in 
spite  of  the  preceding  day’s  conversation,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  felt  a  secret  sympathy  with  De  Chanlay. 

“  Oh,  nothing  at  all ;  first,  a  little  report  of  what  took 
place  yesterday  evening  between  Monsieur  de  Chanlay 
and  his  Excellency  the  Due  d’Olivares.” 

“  You  listened,  then  1  ”  said  the  regent. 

“  Pardieu,  Monseigneur,  what  did  you  expect  that  I 
should  do  1  ” 

“  And  you  heard  %  ” 

“All.  What  do  you  think  of  his  Catholic  Majesty’s 
pretensions  1  ” 

“  I  think  that  perhaps  they  use  his  name  without  his 
consent.” 

“  And  Cardinal  Alberoni  1  Tudieu,  Monseigneur,  how 
nicely  they  manage  Europe  !  —  the  pretender  in  England  ; 
Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Russia  tearing  Holland  to  pieces  ; 
the  empire  recovering  Sicily  and  Naples ;  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany  for  the  son  of  Philip  Y.  ;  Sardinia 
for  the  King  of  Savoy  ;  Commachio  for  the  Pope  ;  France 
for  Spain,  —  really,  this  plan  is  somewhat  grand,  to 
emanate  from  the  brain  of  a  bell-ringer.” 
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“Those  projects  are  all  smoke,”  said  the  duke, — 
“  mere  dreams.” 

“And  the  Breton  league,  — is  that  all  smoke!” 

“  I  am  forced  to  own  that  that  really  exists.” 

“  And  the  dagger  of  our  conspirator,  —  is  that  a  dream  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  it  even  appeared  to  me  likely  to  be  vigorously 
handled.” 

“  Peste  !  Monseigneur,  you  complained  in  the  other 
plot  that  you  found  none  but  rose-water  conspirators. 
Well,  this  time  I  hope  you  are  better  pleased.  These 
fellows  strike  hard.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  regent,  thoughtfully,  “  that 
the  Chevalier  de  Chanlay  is  of  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
nature  1  ” 

“  Ah,  the  next  thing  will  be,  you  will  conceive  a  great 
admiration  for  this  fellow.  I  know,  Monseigneur,  that 
you  are  capable  of  it.” 

“  How  is  it  that  a  prince  always  finds  such  natures 
among  his  enemies,  and  not  among  his  friends  1  ” 

“  Because,  Monseigneur,  hatred  is  a  passion,  and  devo¬ 
tion  often  only  a  weakness  ;  but  if  you  will  descend  from 
the  height  of  philosophy  and  deign  to  a  simple  act, 
namely,  to  give  me  two  signatures  —  ” 

“  Signatures  to  what  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“  First,  there  is  a  captain  to  be  made  a  major.” 

“  Captain  la  Jonquiere  1” 

“  Oh,  no  !  as  to  him,  we  ’ll  hang  him  when  we  have 
done  with  him  ;  but  meanwhile  we  must  treat  him  with 
care.” 

“  Who,  then,  is  this  captain  1  ” 

“A  brave  officer  whom  Monseigneur,  eight  days,  or 
rather  eight  nights  ago,  met  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 
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“  Ah,  I  see  I  must  aid  your  memory  a  little,  Mon¬ 
seigneur,  since  you  have  such  a  bad  one.” 

“Speak,  one  can  never  get  at  the  truth  with  you.” 

“  In  two  words,  eight  nights  ago  you  went  out,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  musketeer,  through  the  little  door  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  accompanied  by  Noce  and  Simiane.” 

“It  is  true;  what  happened  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  ?” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  know,  Monseigneur?  ” 

“  I  do.” 

“  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  your  Highness.” 

“  Speak,  then.” 

“You  supped  at  that  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord, 
Monseigneur.” 

“Still  with  Noce  and  Simiane?” 

“No,  Monseigneur;  tete-a-tete.  Noce  and  Simiane 
supped  too,  but  separately.  You  supped,  then,  and  were 
at  table,  when  a  brave  officer,  who  probably  mistook  the 
door,  knocked  so  obstinately  at  yours  that  you  became 
impatient,  and  going  out,  you  handled  somewhat  roughly 
the  unfortunate  who  disturbed  you.  But  he,  who  it 
seems  was  not  of  a  patient  disposition,  took  out  his 
sword ;  whereupon,  you  Monseigneur,  who  never  look 
twice  before  committing  a  folly,  drew  your  rapier  and  tried 
your  skill  with  the  officer.” 

“  And  the  result?”  asked  the  regent. 

“  Was,  that  you  got  a  scratch  on  the  shoulder,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  you  bestowed  on  your  adversary  a  sword- 
thrust  in  the  breast.” 

“But  it  was  not  dangerous?”  asked  the  regent, 
anxiously. 

“No  ;  fortunately  the  blade  glided  along  the  ribs.” 

“  So  much  the  better.” 

“  But  that  is  not  all.” 

“  What  more  ?  ” 
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“  It  appears  that  you  owed  the  officer  a  special  grudge.” 

“II  I  had  never  seen  him.” 

“  Princes  strike  from  a  distance.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  This  officer  had  been  a  captain  for  eight  years,  when 
on  your  Highness’s  coming  into  power  he  was  dismissed.” 

“Then  I  suppose  he  deserved  it.” 

“Ah,  Monseigneur,  you  would  make  us  out  as  infallible 
as  the  Pope  !  ” 

“  He  must  have  committed  some  cowardly  act.” 

“  He  is  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  service.” 

“  Some  infamous  act  thenl” 

“  He  is  the  most  honest  fellow  breathing.” 

“  Then  this  is  an  injustice  to  be  repaired.” 

“  Exactly ;  and  that  is  why  I  prepared  this  major’s 
brevet.” 

“  Give  it  to  me,  Dubois  ;  you  have  some  good  in  you 
sometimes.” 

A  diabolical  smile  passed  over  Dubois’  face,  and  at  that 
moment  he  drew  from  his  portfolio  a  second  paper.  The 
regent  watched  him  uneasily.  “  What  is  that  paper  1  ” 
he  asked. 

“  Monseigneur,  you  have  repaired  an  act  of  injustice, 
now  do  an  act  of  justice.” 

“  The  order  to  arrest  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay, 
and  place  him  in  the  Bastille  !”  cried  the  regent.  “  Ah  ! 
I  see  now  why  you  bribed  me  with  a  good  action ;  but 
stay,  this  requires  reflection.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  propose  to  you  an  abuse  of  power, 
Monseigneur  1  ”  asked  Dubois,  laughing. 

“  No  ;  but  yet  —  ” 

“  Monseigneur,”  continued  Dubois,  “  when  we  have  in 
our  hands  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  the  thing  most 
necessary  is,  to  govern.” 
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“  But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  the  master.” 

“  To  reward,  yes  ;  hut  on  condition  of  punishing.  The 
balance  of  justice  is  destroyed,  Monseigneur,  if  an  eternal 
and  blind  mercy  weighs  down  one  of  the  scales.  To  act 
as  you  always  wish,  and  often  do,  is  not  good,  but  weak. 
What  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  if  you  do  not  punish  vice!  ” 

“  Then,”  said  the  regent,  the  more  impatiently  that 
he  felt  he  was  defending  a  bad  though  generous  cause, 
“  if  you  wished  me  to  be  severe,  you  should  not  have 
brought  about  an  interview  between  me  and  this  young 
man ;  you  should  not  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
appreciating  his  worth,  but  bave  allowed  me  to  suppose 
him  a  common  conspirator.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  now,  because  he  presented  himself  to  your 
Highness  under  a  romantic  guise,  your  artistic  imagina¬ 
tion  runs  away  with  you.  Diable  !  Monseigneur,  there  is 
a  time  for  everything;  so  give  yourself  to  chemistry  with 
Humbert,  to  engraving  with  Audran,  to  music  with  Lafare, 
to  love  with  the  whole  world,  —  but  with  me,  give  your¬ 
self  to  politics.” 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  ”  said  the  regent,  “  is  it  worth  while  to 
defend  a  life,  watched,  tortured,  calumniated  as  mine 
is?” 

“  But  it  is  not  your  life  you  are  defending,  Monseigneur ; 
consider,  among  all  these  calumnies  which  pursue  you,  — 
and  against  which  Heaven  knows  you  should  be  steeled 
by  this  time,  —  your  most  bitter  enemies  have  never 
accused  you  of  cowardice.  As  to  your  life,  at  Steinkirk, 
at  Nerwinden,  and  at  Lerida,  you  proved  at  what  rate 
you  valued  it.  Par  dieu  /  if  you  were  merely  a  private 
gentleman,  a  minister,  or  even  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
were  assassinated,  a  man’s  heart  would  cease  to  beat,  and 
that  would  be  all.  But,  wrongly  or  rightly,  you  coveted  a 
place  among  the  powerful  ones  of  the  world ;  to  that  end 
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you  broke  the  will  of  Louis  XIY.  ;  you  drove  the  bastards 
from  the  throne  whereon  they  had  already  placed  their 
feet ;  yon  made  yourself  regent  of  France,  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  world.  If  you  die,  it  is 
not  a  man  who  falls;  it  is  the  pillar  supporting  the  Euro¬ 
pean  edifice,  which  gives  way  ;  thus  our  four  years  of 
watchfulness  and  struggles  would  be  lost,  and  everything 
around  would  be  shaken.  Look  at  England,  —  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Saint-George  will  renew  the  mad  enterprises  of 
the  pretender ;  look  at  Holland,  —  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Prussia  will  hunt  her  to  the  death  ;  look  at  Austria,  — 
her  two-headed  eagle  will  seize  Venice  and  Milan,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  loss  of  Spain  ;  cast  your  eyes  on 
France,  —  no  longer  France,  but  the  vassal  of  Philip 
Y. ;  look,  finally,  at  Louis  XV.,  the  last  descendant  of 
the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  gave  light  to  the  world, 
and  the  child  whom  by  watchfulness  and  care  we  have 
saved  from  the  fate  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
uncles,  to  place  him  safe  and  sound  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  —  this  child  falls  back  again  into  the  hands  of 
those  whom  an  adulterous  law  boldly  calls  to  succeed 
him.  Thus  on  all  sides  murder,  desolation,  ruin,  civil 
and  foreign  wars.  And  why  1  Because  it  pleases  Monsieur 
Philippe  d’Orleans  to  think  himself  still  major  of  the 
king’s  troops,  or  commandant  of  the  army  in  Spain,  and 
to  forget  that  he  ceased  to  be  so  from  the  moment  he 
became  regent  of  France.” 

“You  insist  upon  it,  then  ?”  said  the  regent,  taking 
a  pen. 

“Stay,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “it  shall  not  be 
said  that  in  an  affair  of  this  importance  you  gave  way  to 
my  importunity.  I  have  said  what  I  had  to  say ;  now 
I  withdraw.  Do  as  you  please.  I  leave  you  the  paper  ;  I 
am  going  to  give  some  orders,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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I  will  return  for  it.”  And  Dubois,  this  time  master  of 
the  situation,  saluted  the  regent  and  went  out. 

Left  alone,  the  regent  fell  into  a  profound  revery.  This 
whole  affair,  so  sombre  and  so  tenacious  of  life,  this  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  former  conspiracy,  filled  the  duke’s  mind  with 
gloomy  thoughts.  He  had  braved  death  in  battle,  had 
laughed  at  abductions  meditated  by  the  Spaniards  and 
by  the  bastards  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but  this  time  a  secret 
horror  oppressed  him,  which  he  could  not  understand. 
He  felt  an  involuntary  admiration  for  the  young  man 
whose  poniard  was  raised  against  him  ;  at  certain  mo¬ 
ments  he  hated  him,  at  others  he  excused,  and  almost 
loved  him.  Dubois,  crouching  over  this  conspiracy  like 
an  infernal  ape  over  some  dying  prey,  and  piercing  with 
his  ravenous  claws  to  its  very  heart,  seemed  to  him  to 
possess  a  sublime  intelligence  and  power ;  he  felt  that  he, 
ordinarily  so  courageous,  should  have  defended  his  life 
feebly  in  this  instance,  and  his  eyes  involuntarily  sought 
the  paper. 

“  Yes,”  he  murmured,  “Dubois  is  right;  my  life  is  no 
longer  my  own  :  yesterday  my  mother  also  told  me  the 
same  thing.  Who  knows  what  would  happen  throughout 
the  world  if  I  were  to  fall  1  That  which  happened  at  the 
death  of  my  ancestor  Henri  IV.,  perchance.  .After  having 
reconquered  his  kingdom  step  by  step,  he  was  about  — 
thanks  to  ten  years  of  peace,  economy,  and  prosperity 
—  to  add  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  perhaps  Flanders  to 
France,  while  the  Due  de  Savoie,  his  son-in-law,  de¬ 
scending  the  Alps,  should  cut  out  for  himself  a  king¬ 
dom  in  the  Milanais,  and  with  the  leavings  of  that 
kingdom  enrich  the  kingdom  of  Venice  and  strengthen 
the  Dukes  of  Modena,  Florence,  and  Mantua ;  everything 
was  ready  for  the  immense  result,  prepared  during  the 
whole  life  of  a  king  who  was  at  once  a  legislator  and  a 
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soldier.  Then  the  13th  of  May  arrived;  a  carriage  with 
the  royal  livery  passed  the  Rue  de  la  Feronnerie,  and  the 
clock  of  the  Innocents  struck  three.  In  a  moment  all 
was  destroyed,  —  past  prosperity,  hopes  of  the  future  ;  it 
needed  a  whole  century,  a  minister  called  Richelieu, 
and  a  king  called  Louis  XIV.,  to  cicatrize  the  wound 
made  in  France  by  Ravaillac’s  knife.  Yes;  Dubois  was 
right,”  cried  the  duke,  “  and  I  must  abandon  this  young 
man  to  human  justice.  Besides,  it  is  not  I  who  condemn 
him  ;  the  judges  are  there  to  decide  ;  and,”  he  added,  with 
animation,  “  have  I  not  still  the  power  to  pardon  1  ” 

Quieted  by  the  thought  of  this  royal  prerogative,  which 
he  exercised  in  the  name  of  Louis  XV.,  the  regent  signed 
the  paper,  and  left  the  room  to  finish  dressing.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  door  opened  softly,  Dubois  carefully 
looked  in,  saw  that  the  room  was  empty,  approached  the 
table  near  which  the  prince  had  been  seated,  looked 
rapidly  at  the  order,  smiled  on  seeing  the  signature,  and 
folding  it  in  four,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  left  the 
room  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BLOOD  REVEALS  ITSELF. 

When  Gaston  returned  from  the  Barriere  de  la  Conference, 
and  re-entered  his  room,  he  found  La  Jonquiere  installed 
by  the  fireplace  and  discussing  a  bottle  of  Alicante  wine, 
which  he  had  just  uncorked. 

“Well,  Chevalier,”  said  the  latter,  as  Gaston  entered, 
“  how  do  you  like  my  room  1  It  is  convenient,  is  it  not  1 
Sit  down  and  taste  this  wine ;  it  rivals  the  best  Pmusseau. 
Do  you  drink  Rousseau  1  No,  they  do  not  drink  wine  in 
Bretagne ;  they  drink  cider  or  beer,  I  believe.  I  never 
could  get  anything  worth  drinking  there,  except  brandy.” 

Gaston  did  not  reply  ;  he  was  so  pre-occupied  that  he 
had  not  even  heard  what  La  Jonquiere  had  said.  He 
threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair,  with  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  holding  Helene’s  first  letter. 

“  Where  is  she  1  ”  he  asked  himself ;  “  this  immense, 
unbounded  Paris  may  keep  her  from  me  forever.  Oh, 
the  difficulty  is  too  great  for  a  man  without  power  or 
experience  !  ” 

“  By  the  way,”  said  La  Jonquiere,  who  had  followed 
the  young  man’s  ideas  easily,  “there  is  a  letter  for  you.” 

“Prom  Bretagne?”  asked  the  chevalier,  trembling. 

“No;  from  Paris.  A  beautiful  writing,  — evidently  a 
woman’s.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ”  cried  Gaston. 

“  Ask  our  host.  When  I  came  in  he  held  it  in  his 
hand.” 
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“  Give  it  to  me,  give  it  to  me  !  ”  cried  Gaston,  rushing 
into  the  common  room. 

“What  does  Monsieur  want?”  asked  Tapin,  with  his 
usual  politeness. 

“  My  letter.” 

“  What  letter?  ” 

“  The  letter  you  received  for  me.” 

“  Pardon,  Monsieur,  —  it  is  true  ;  to  think  that  I  should 
forget  it !  ”  and  he  gave  Gaston  the  letter. 

“Poor  imbecile!”  said  the  pretended  La  Jonquiere ; 
“  and  these  idiots  think  of  conspiring !  They  are  like 
D’Harmental ;  they  think  they  can  attend  to  love  and 
politics  at  the  same  time.  Triple  fools  !  if  they  were  to 
go  at  once  to  La  Fillon’s  for  the  former,  the  latter  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  bring  them  to  the  Place  de  Greve.” 

Gaston  returned  joyously,  reading  and  re-reading 
Helene’s  letter. 

“  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  a  white  house  behind  trees, 
—  poplars,  I  think.  I  could  not  see  the  number,  but  it  is  the 
thirty-first  or  thirty-second  house  on  the  left  side,  after  passing 
a  chateau  with  towers,  resembling  a  prison.” 

“Oh,”  cried  Gaston,  “I  can  find  that;  it  is  the 
Bastille.” 

Dubois  overheard  these  words.  “  Parbleu  !  ”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “  I  will  take  care  you  shall  find  it,  if  I  lead  you 
there  myself.” 

Gaston  looked  at  his  watch,  and  finding  that  it  wanted 
two  hours  of  the  time  appointed  for  his  rendezvous  in  the 
Pate  du  Bac,  took  up  his  hat  and  was  going  out. 

“  What !  are  you  going  away  ?  ”  asked  Dubois. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  do  so.” 

“And  our  appointment  for  eleven  o’clock?  ” 

“  It  is  not  yet  nine.  Have  no  fear;  I  shall  return  in 
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“  You  do  not  want  me  1  ” 

“  No,  thank  you.” 

“  If  you  are  preparing  an  abduction,  for  instance,  I  am 
an  adept,  and  might  assist  you.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Gaston,  reddening  involuntarily, 
“  but  I  am  not.” 

Dubois  whistled  an  air,  to  show  that  he  took  the 
answer  for  what  it  was  worth. 

“Shall  I  find  you  here  on  my  return?”  asked  Gaston. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  also  may  have  to  reassure  some 
pretty  creature  who  is  interested  in  me.  But,  at  any  rate, 
at  the  appointed  hour  you  will  find  your  yesterday’s  guide, 
with  the  same  carriage  and  the  same  coachman.” 

Gaston  took  a  hasty  leave.  At  the  corner  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  the  Innocents  he  took  a  carriage,  and  was  driven 
to  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  At  the  twentieth  house  he 
alighted,  ordering  the  driver  to  follow  him ;  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  examine  the  left  side  of  the  street.  He  soon 
found  himself  facing  a  high  wall,  over  which  he  saw  the 
tops  of  some  tall  poplars ;  this  house  corresponded  so  well 
with  the  description  in  Helene’s  letter  that  he  was  sure  it 
was  the  one  he  sought.  But  having  reached  that  point 
he  was  at  the  beginning  of  difficulties.  There  was  no 
opening  in  the  wall,  neither  bell  nor  knocker  at  the  door ; 
those  who  came  with  couriers  galloping  before  them  to 
strike  with  their  silver-headed  canes  could  dispense  with 
a  knocker.  Gaston,  indeed,  could  have  played  the  part 
of  a  courier,  and  could  have  knocked  on  the  door  with  his 
foot,  or  with  a  stone  ;  but  he  feared  that  orders  had  been 
given,  and  that  he  would  not  be  admitted.  He  therefore 
directed  the  driver  to  stop;  and  wishing  to  warn  Helene, 
by  a  familiar  signal,  that  he  was  there,  he  went  into  a 
narrow  lane  which  ran  along  by  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
going  as  near  as  he  could  to  an  open  window  facing  the 
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garden,  he  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  imitated  the 
cry  of  the  screech-owl. 

Helene  started.  She  recognized  the  cry,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  she  were  again  in  the  Augustine  convent 
at  Clissons,  with  the  chevalier’s  boat  under  her  windows. 
She  ran  to  the  window  ;  Gaston  was  there.  Helene  and 
he  exchanged  a  sign  which  meant,  on  the  one  side,  “  I 
expected  you,”  aud  on  the  other,  “  Here  I  am.”  Then, 
re-entering  the  room,  she  rang  a  bell  which  Madame 
Desroches  had  given  her,  so  violently  that  two  servants 
and  Madame  Desroches  herself  all  entered  at  once. 

“  Go  and  open  the  door,”  said  Helene,  imperiously. 
“  There  is  some  one  at  the  door  whom  I  expect.” 

“  Stop,”  said  Madame  Desroches  to  the  valet,  who  was 
going  to  obey ;  “  I  will  go  myself  and  see  who  this 
person  is.” 

“  Useless,  Madame.  I  know  who  it  is,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  told  you  that  it  is  a  person  whom  I  expect.” 

“  But  nevertheless,  if  Mademoiselle  ought  not  to  receive 
this  person,”  replied  the  duenna,  trying  to  stand  her 
ground. 

“  I  am  no  longer  at  the  convent,  Madame,  and  I  am 
not  yet  in  prison,”  replied  Helene ;  “  and  I  shall  receive 
whom  I  please.” 

“  But,  at  least,  I  may  know  who  this  is  1  ” 

“  I  see  no  objection.  It  is  the  same  person  whom  I 
received  at  Rarabouillet.” 

“  Monsieur  de  Livry  1  ” 

“  Monsieur  de  Livry.” 

“  I  have  positive  orders  not  to  allow  this  young  man  to 
see  you.” 

“  And  I  order  you  to  admit  him  instantly.” 

“  Mademoiselle,  you  disobey  your  father,”  said  Madame 
Desroches,  half  angrily,  half  respectfully. 
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“  My  father  does  not  see  through  your  eyes,  Madame.” 

“  Yet,  who  is  master  of  your  fate  1” 

“III  alone  !”  cried  Helene,  revolting  at  that  appear¬ 
ance  of  domination. 

“Mademoiselle,  1  swear  to  you  that  your  father  —  ” 

“  Will  approve,  if  he  be  my  father.” 

These  words,  uttered  with  all  the  pride  of  an  empress, 
cowed  Madame  Desroches,  and  she  had  recourse  to 
silence. 

“  Well,”  said  Helene,  “I  ordered  that  the  door  should 
be  opened ;  does  no  one  obey  when  I  command  1  ” 

No  one  stirred  ;  they  waited  for  the  orders  of  Madame 
Desroches.  Helene  smiled  scornfully,  and  made  such  an 
imperious  gesture  that  Madame  Desroches  moved  from  the 
door,  and  made  way  for  her  ;  Helene  then,  slowly  and 
with  dignity,  descended  the  staircase  herself,  followed  by 
Madame  Desroches,  who  was  petrified  to  find  such  a  will 
in  a  young  girl  just  out  of  a  convent. 

“She  is  a  queen,”  said  the  waiting-maid  to  Madame 
Desroches ;  “  I  know  I  should  have  gone  to  open  the 
door,  if  she  had  not  done  so  herself.” 

“  Alas  !  ”  said  the  duenna,  “  they  are  all  alike  in  that 
family.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  family,  then  1  ”  asked  the  servant, 
astonished. 

Madame  Desroches  saw  that  she  had  said  too  much. 
“  Yes,”  said  she ;  “  I  formerly  knew  the  marquis  her 
father.” 

Meanwhile  Helene  had  descended  the  staircase,  crossed 
the  court,  and  opened  the  door  ;  on  the  step  stood  Gaston. 

“  Come,  my  friend,”  said  Helene. 

Gaston  followed  her  ;  the  door  closed  behind  them,  and 
they  entered  a  room  on  the  ground-floor. 

“  You  called  me,  and  I  am  here,  Helene,”  said  the 
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young  man.  “  Have  you  anything  to  fear  1  What  danger 
threatens  you!  ” 

“Look  around  you,”  said  Helene,  “and  judge.” 

The  young  lovers  were  in  the  cabinet  to  which  the 
reader  has  been  introduced  in  company  with  the  regent 
and  Dubois,  when  the  latter  wished  the  regent  to  witness 
his  son’s  emergence  from  pagehood.  It  was  a  charming 
boudoir  adjoining  the  dining-room,  with  which,  as  we  are 
aware,  it  communicated  not  only  by  folding-doors,  but 
also  by  an  opening  almost  concealed  by  rare  and  peculiar 
flowers.  The  boudoir  was  hung  with  blue  satin  ;  over  the 
doors  were  pictures  by  Claude  Audran,  representing  the 
history  of  Venus  in  four  tableaux,  while  the  panels  ex¬ 
hibited  other  episodes  of  the  same  history,  all  most  grace¬ 
ful  in  outline  and  voluptuous  in  expression.  This  was 
the  house  which  Hoce,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  had 
designated  as  tit  for  a  prude. 

“  Gaston,”  said  Helene,  “were  you  right,  then,  in  bid¬ 
ding  me  distrust  this  man  who  represents  himself  to  be 
my  father!  Indeed,  I  am  more  frightened  here  than  I 
was  at  Rambouillet.” 

Gaston  examined  all  those  pictures  in  succession,  alter¬ 
nately  blushing  and  turning  pale  at  the  thought  that 
there  was  any  one  who  had  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
influencing  Helene  by  such  means.  Then  he  went  into 
the  dining-room,  and  examined  all  its  details,  as  he  had 
examined  those  of  the  boudoir.  There  were  on  its  walls 
other  similar  erotic  pictures,  with  the  same  voluptuous 
significance.  Then  they  both  went  into  the  garden, 
plenteously  adorned  with  statues  and  groups  which  re¬ 
presented  episodes  forgotten  by  the  painter.  As  they 
returned,  they  passed  Madame  Desroches,  who  had  not 
lost  sight  o£  them,  and  who,  raising  her  hands  in  a 
despairing  manner,  exclaimed,  — 
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“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  what  will  Monseigneur  think  of  this  !  ” 

These  words  kindled  the  smouldering  fire  in  Gaston’s 
breast.  “  Monseigneur  !  ”  he  cried.  “  You  heard,  Helene, 
—  Monseigneur !  You  have  reason  to  fear,  and  your 
chaste  instinct  has  warned  you  of  danger.  We  are,  then, 
as  I  feared,  in  the  house  of  one  of  those  great  men  who 
purchase  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  honor.  I  have  never 
seen  these  abodes  of  perdition,  Helene,  but  1  recognize 
this.  These  pictures,  these  statues,  these  frescos,  these 
mysterious  half-lights,  these  arrangements  for  service,  that 
the  presence  of  servants  may  not  interrupt  the  master’s 
pleasure,  —  believe  me,  here  is  more  than  enough  to  tell 
me  all.  Helene,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived.  At 
Rambouillet  I  foresaw  danger  ;  here  you  have  reason  to 
fear  it.” 

“ Mon  Dieu!"  said  Helene,  “but  if  this  man  should 
come  ;  if,  by  aid  of  his  valets,  he  should  retain  me  here 
by  force.” 

“  Do  not  fear,  Helene ;  am  I  not  here  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Helene,  “  and  must  I  renounce  the  sweet 
idea  of  finding  a  father,  a  preceptor,  a  friend!” 

“  Alas  !  and  at  what  a  moment  !  —  when  you  are  about 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  world,”  said  Gaston,  unconsciously 
betraying  a  part  of  his  secret. 

“  What  are  you  saying,  Gaston  1  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  words  1  ” 

“Nothing  —  nothing,”  replied  the  young  man,  “I 
spoke  without  thought ;  pay  no  heed  to  what  I  said.” 

“Gaston,  you  are  hiding  some  dreadful  secret  from  me; 
you  speak  of  abandoning  me  at  the  moment  I  lose  a 
father.” 

“  Helene,  I  will  never  abandon  you  except  with  life.” 

“  Ah,”  cried  the  young  girl,  “  your  life  is  in  danger, 
and  it  is  in  dying  that  you  fear  to  abandon  me  !  Gaston, 
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you  betray  yourself ;  you  are  no  longer  the  Gaston  of 
former  days.  You  met  me  to-day  with  a  constrained  joy ; 
losing  me  yesterday  did  not  cause  you  intense  sorrow. 
There  are  more  important  projects  in  your  mind  than  in 
your  heart.  There  is  something  in  you  —  pride  or  ambi¬ 
tion —  more  powerful  than  your  love.  You  turn  pale, 
Gaston  ;  your  silence  breaks  my  heart !  ” 

“Nothing  —  nothing,  Helene,  I  assure  you.  Is  it 
surprising  that  I  am  troubled  to  find  you  here,  alone  and 
defenceless,  and  not  know  how  to  protect  you  1  —  for 
doubtless  this  is  a  man  of  power.  In  Bretagne  I  should 
have  had  friends  and  two  hundred  peasants  to  aid  me ; 
here  I  have  no  one.” 

“  Is  that  all,  Gaston  1  ” 

“That  is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  than  enough.” 

“  No,  Gaston  ;  for  we  will  leave  this  house  instantly.” 

Gaston  turned  pale;  Helene  lowered  her  eyes,  and 
placing  her  hand  in  that  of  her  lover,  “  Before  these 
people  who  watch  us,”  said  she ;  “  before  the  eyes  of  this 
purchased  woman,  who  can  only  plot  treachery  against 
me,  we  will  go  away  together.” 

Gaston’s  eyes  lighted  up  with  joy  ;  but  sombre  thoughts 
quickly  clouded  them  again.  Helene  watched  this  chang¬ 
ing  expression.  “Am  I  not  your  wife,  Gaston  1”  said 
she;  “is  not  my  honor  yours  1  Let  us  go.” 

“  But  where  to  place  you  1  ”  said  Gaston. 

“  Gaston,”  replied  Helene,  “  I  know  nothing  ;  I  can  do 
nothing;  I  am  ignorant  of  Paris  —  of  the  world;  I  know 
only  myself  and  you.  Well,  you  have  opened  my  eyes; 
I  distrust  everything  except  your  fidelity  and  love.” 

Gaston  was  in  despair.  Six  months  before  this,  he 
would  have  paid  with  his  life  the  generous  devotion  of 
the  courageous  girl.  “  Helene,  reflect,”  said  he,  “  if  we 
are  mistaken,  if  this  man  be  really  your  father  —  ” 
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“  Gaston,  it  is  you  who  have  taught  me  to  distrust  that 
father,  —  you  forget  that.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Helene,  yes!”  cried  the  young  man;  “at 
all  risks,  let  us  go  !  ” 

“  Where  are  we  to  go  1  ”  asked  Helene.  “  But  you 
need  not  reply ;  if  you  know,  it  is  sufficient.” 

“  Helene,”  said  Gaston,  “  I  will  not  insult  you  hy 
swearing  to  respect  your  honor.  The  offer  which  you 
have  made  to-day  I  have  long  hesitated  to  make.  Rich, 
happy,  sure  for  the  present  of  fortune  and  safety,  I  would 
have  placed  all  at  your  feet,  trusting  to  God  for  the 
future ;  but  at  this  moment  I  must  tell  you  that  you  were 
not  mistaken  ;  yes,  to-day  or  to-morrow  a  terrible  event 
may  happen.  I  must  tell  you  now,  Helene,  what  I  can 
offer  you.  If  I  succeed,  a  high  and  powerful  position  ; 
but  if  I  fail,  bight,  exile,  or  it  may  be  poverty.  Do 
you  love  me  enough,  Helene,  or  rather  do  you  love 
your  honor  enough,  to  brave  all  this  and  follow 
me  1  ” 

“I  am  ready,  Gaston;  tell  me  to  follow  you,  and  I  will 
do  so.” 

“Well,  Helene,  your  confidence  shall  not  be  misplaced, 
believe  me.  I  will  take  you  to  a  person  who  will  protect 
you,  if  necessary,  and  who,  in  my  absence,  will  replace 
the  father  you  thought  you  had  found,  but  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  lost  a.  second  time.” 

“  Who  is  this  person,  Gaston  1  This  is  not  distrust,” 
she  added,  with  a  charming  smile,  “but  curiosity.” 

“Some  one  who  can  refuse  me  nothing,  Helene,  whose 
fortunes  are  linked  with  mine,  whose  life  depends  on 
mine,  and  who  will  think  I  demand  small  payment  when 
I  exact  your  peace  and  security.” 

“  Still  mysterious,  Gaston  !  really  you  make  me  dread 
the  future.” 
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“  This  secret  is  the  last,  Helene ;  from  this  moment  my 
whole  life  will  be  open  to  you.” 

“  I  thank  you,  Gaston.” 

“And  now  1  am  at  your  orders,  Helene.” 

“  Let  us  go,  then.” 

Helene  took  the  chevalier’s  arm  and  crossed  the 
drawing-room,  where  sat  Madame  Desroches,  pale  with 
anger  and  writing  a  letter,  whose  destination  we  can 
guess. 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  Mademoiselle,”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  where 
are  you  going!  What  are  you  doing!” 

“  I  am  going  away  from  a  house  where  my  honor  is 
threatened.” 

“What!”  cried  the  old  lady,  springing  to  her  feet, 
“you  are  going  away  with  your  lover!” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Madame,”  replied  Helene,  in  a 
tone  of  dignity,  “  it  is  with  my  husband.” 

Madame  Desroches,  terrified,  let  her  hands  fall  by  her 
sides,  powerless. 

“And  now,”  continued  Helene,  “if  the  person  whom 
you  know  asks  to  see  me,  you  can  tell  him  that,  provincial 
and  convent-bred  though  I  am,  I  have  penetrated  his 
schemes  ;  that  I  have  fled  from  them  ;  and  that  if  he 
searches  for  me  and  finds  me,  he  will  find  a  defender  by 
my  side.” 

“You  shall  not  go,  Mademoiselle,  even  if  I  am  forced 
to  use  violence.” 

“  Try,  Madame,”  said  Helene,  in  the  queenly  tone 
which  seemed  natural  to  her. 

“  Halloa,  Picard,  Coutourier,  Blanchet  !  ” 

The  servants  appeared. 

“  The  first  who  stops  me  I  kill,”  said  Gaston,  quietly,  as 
he  drew  his  sword. 

“  What  infernal  obstinacy  !  ”  cried  Madame  Desroches  ; 
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“ah,  Mesdemoiselles  de  Chartres  and  de  Valois,  I  recog¬ 
nize  you  there ! ” 

The  two  lovers  heard  this  exclamation,  hut  did  not 
understand  it. 

“  We  are  going,  Madame,”  said  Helene  ;  “  do  not  forget 
to  repeat,  word  by  word,  what  I  told  you.”  And  hanging 
on  Gaston’s  arm,  flushed  with  pleasure  and  pride,  brave 
as  an  ancient  Amazon,  the  young  girl  ordered  that  the 
door  should  be  opened  for  her ;  the  Swiss  did  not  dare  to 
resist.  Gaston  took  Helene  by  the  hand,  summoned  the 
carriage  in  which  he  had  come,  and  seeing  that  he  was  to 
be  followed,  he  stepped  toward  the  assailants  and  said  in 
a  loud  voice,  “  Two  steps  farther,  and  I  tell  this  story 
aloud,  and  place  myself  and  Mademoiselle  under  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  public  honor.” 

Madame  Desroches  believed  that  Gaston  knew  the 
mystery,  and  would  declare  it ;  she  therefore  thought 
best  to  retire  quickly,  followed  by  the  servants. 

The  intelligent  driver  snapped  his  whip,  and  the  horses 
started  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WHAT  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  HUE  DU  BAC. 

“What,  Monseigneur,  you  here!”  cried  Dubois,  entering 
the  salon  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  and  finding  the 
regent  seated  in  the  same  place  as  on  the  previous  day. 

“Yes;  is  there  anything  wonderful  in  that!  Have  I 
not  an  appointment  at  noon  with  the  chevalier  1  ” 

“  But  I  thought  the  order  you  signed  would  have  put 
an  end  to  these  conferences.” 

“You  were  mistaken,  Dubois;  I  wish  to  have  another 
interview  with  this  poor  young  man.  I  shall  make  one 
more  effort  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his  plans.” 

“  And  if  he  should  do  so  1  ” 

“  Then  all  will  be  at  an  end,  —  there  will  have  been  no 
conspiracy ;  there  will  have  been  no  conspirators.  I 
cannot  punish  intentions.” 

“  With  any  other  I  should  not  advise  such  a  course  ; 
but  with  him  I  say,  Go  on.” 

“You  think  he  will  remain  firm!” 

“  Oh,  I  am  quite  unconcerned.  But  when  he  has  de¬ 
cidedly  refused,  when  you  are  quite  convinced  that  he 
persists  in  his  intention  of  assassinating  you,  then  you 
will  give  him  over  to  me,  will  you  not  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  not  here.” 

“  Why  not  here  1  ” 

“  It  will  be  better,  I  think,  to  arrest  him  at  his  hotel.” 

“  There,  at  the  Muid  d’Amour,  with  Tapin  and  D’Argen- 
son’s  people?  —  impossible,  Monseigneur.  Bourguignon’s 
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affair  is  still  in  everybody’s  mouth  in  that  quarter.  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  even  quite  believe  in  the  attack  of 
apoplexy,  since  Tapin  now  gives  strict  measure.  It  will  be 
much  better  to  arrest  him  as  he  leaves  here,  Monseigneur. 
The  house  is  quiet ;  four  men  can  make  the  arrest  with 
ease,  and  they  are  already  placed  in  the  next  room.  I  will 
move  them,  since  you  insist  on  seeing  him  ;  and  instead 
of  arresting  him  as  lie  enters,  they  will  arrest  him  as  he 
leaves.  At  the  door  a  carriage  will  be  ready  to  take  him 
to  the  Bastille  ;  so  that  even  the  coachman  who  brings 
him  here  will  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.  Ho 
one  but  Monsieur  de  Launay  will  know ;  and  I  will 
answer  for  his  discretion.” 

“  Do  as  you  please.” 

“That  is  my  usual  custom.” 

“  Bascal  that  you  are  !  ” 

“  But  I  think  Monseigneur  reaps  the  benefit  of  the 
rascality.” 

“Oh,  I  know  you  are  always  right.” 

“But  the  others  1” 

“  What  others  1  ” 

“  The  Bretons,  yonder,  —  Pontcalec,  Du  Couedic,  Tal- 
houet,  and  Montlouis  1  ” 

“  Oh,  the  unfortunates  ;  you  know  their  names  1  ” 

“  And  how  do  you  think  I  have  passed  my  time  at  the 
Hotel  Muid  d’Amour  1  ” 

“  They  will  know  of  their  accomplice’s  arrest.” 

“  How  1  ” 

“  Having  no  letter  from  Paris,  they  will  fear  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong.” 

“Bah!  Is  not  Captain  la  Jonquiere  here  to  reassure 
them  1  ” 

“True  ;  but  they  must  know  the  writing  1  ” 

“  Not  bad,  Monseigneur  !  you  are  improving ;  but  you 
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take  useless  precautions,  as  Racine  says.  At  this  moment, 
probably,  they  are  arrested.” 

“  And  who  despatched  the  order  1  ” 

“  I,  pardieu !  I  am  not  your  minister  for  nothing. 
Besides,  you  signed  it.” 

“  I !  Are  you  mad  1  ” 

“  To  be  sure  you  did.  These  men  are  not  less  guilty 
than  the  chevalier  ;  and  in  authorizing  me  to  arrest  one, 
you  authorized  me  to  arrest  all.” 

“  And  when  did  the  bearer  of  this  order  leave  1  ” 

Dubois  took  out  his  watch.  “Just  three  hours  ago. 
Thus,  it  was  a  poetical  license  when  I  said  they  were  all 
arrested ;  they  will  not  be  till  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Bretagne  will  be  aroused,  Dubois.” 

“  Bah  !  I  have  taken  measures.” 

“  The  Breton  tribunals  will  not  condemn  their  com¬ 
patriots.” 

“  That  case  is  foreseen.” 

“And  if  they  should  be  condemned,  no  one  will  be 
found  to  execute  them.  It  will  be  a  second  edition  of 
the  affair  at  Chalais.  Remember,  it  was  at  Nantes  that 
that  took  place,  Dubois.  I  tell  you,  Bretons  are  difficult 
to  manage.” 

“This  is  a  point  to  settle  with  the  commissioners,  of 
whom  here*  is  a  list.  I  will  send  three  or  four  execu¬ 
tioners  from  Paris,  —  men  accustomed  to  noble  deeds, 
who  have  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu.” 

“  Good  God  !  ”  cried  the  regent ;  “  bloodshed  under  my 
reign  1  —  I  do  not  like  it.  As  to  Count  Horn,  he  was  a 
thief,  and  Duchaffour  a  villain.  I  am  tender-hearted, 
Dubois.” 

“No,  Monseigneur,  you  are  not  tender-hearted;  you 
are  uncertain  and  weak.  I  told  you  so  when  you  were 
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my  pupil ;  I  tell  you  so  again,  now  that  you  are  my 
master.  When  you  were  christened,  your  godmothers 
the  fairies  gave  you  every  gift  of  Nature,  —  strength, 
beauty,  courage,  and  mind.  But  one  - —  whom  they  did 
not  invite  because  she  was  old,  and  they  probably  fore¬ 
saw  your  aversion  to  old  women  —  arrived  the  last,  and 
gave  you  a  yielding  disposition  ;  that  spoiled  all.” 

“  And  who  told  you  this  pretty  tale  1  Perrault  or 
Saint-Simon  1  ” 

“  The  princess  palatine,  your  mother.” 

The  regent  laughed.  “  And  whom  shall  we  choose  for 
the  commission  1  ”  lie  asked. 

“  Oh,  you  need  have  no  anxiety,  Monseigneur.  They 
will  be  men  of  intelligence  and  resolution,  —  not  provin¬ 
cials,  not  very  sensitive  to  family  scenes  ;  men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  dust  of  tribunals,  whom  the  Breton  men 
will  not  frighten  with  their  fierce  looks,  nor  the  Breton 
women  seduce  with  their  beautiful  eyes.” 

The  regent  made  no  reply. 

“  After  all,”  continued  Dubois,  “  these  people  may  not 
be  as  guilty  as  we  suppose.  What  have  they  plotted  1  Let 
us  recapitulate.  Bah  !  mere  trifles.  To  bring  back  the 
Spaniards  into  France;  what  is  that1?  To  call  Philip  Y. 
king,  the  renouncer  of  his  country ;  to  break  all  the  laws 
of  the  State,  —  these  good  Bretons.” 

“  Dubois,  I  know  the  national  law  as  well  as  you 
do.” 

“  Then,  Monseigneur,  if  you  speak  truly,  you  have  only 
to  approve  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners  I  have 
chosen.” 

“  How  many  are  there  1  ” 

“  Twelve.” 

“  Their  names  1  ” 

Dubois  read  the  list. 
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“  Ah,  you  were  right,  — a  happy  choice  ;  but  who  is  to 
preside  over  this  amiable  assembly  1  ” 

“  Guess,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Take  care  ;  you  must  have  an  honest  man  at  the  head 
of  these  ravagers.” 

“  I  have  one,  — -a  man  most  respectable.” 

“Who  is  itf” 

“  An  ambassador.” 

“  Cellamare,  perhaps  1  ” 

“  Faith  !  I  think  if  you  would  let  him  come  out  of  Blois 
he  would  not  refuse  you  even  the  heads  of  his  accomplices.” 

“  Let  him  stop  at  Blois,  then.  Tell  me,  who  is  your 
president?” 

“  Chateauneuf.” 

“The  Holland  ambassador,  —  the  great  king’s  man! 
Pardieu!  Dubois,  I  do  not  generally  compliment  you,  but 
this  time  you  have  done  wonders.” 

“  You  understand,  Monseigneur.  He  knows  that  those 
agitators  yonder  wish  to  set  up  a  republic  ;  and  he,  who 
was  brought  up  to  know  none  but  sultans,  and  who  has  a 
horror  of  Holland  through  the  horror  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
republics,  has  accepted  very  willingly.  We  shall  have 
Argram  for  prosecutor  ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  determination. 
Cayet  will  be  our  secretary.  We  shall  go  to  work  quickly, 
Monseigneur,  for  time  presses.” 

“  But  shall  we  at  least  have  quiet  afterward  1  ” 

“  I  believe  so.  We  ma}^  sleep  all  day  and  all  night,  — 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  have  finished  the  war  in  Spain, 
and  reduced  the  public  debt ;  but  in  the  latter  task  your 
friend  Monsieur  Law  will  be  of  use  to  you,  —  reduction 
is  his  strong  point.” 

“  Mon  Dien  !  what  wearisome  labors  !  Where  the  devil 
was  my  head  that  I  should  aspire  to  the  regency  1  I  could 
laugh  heartily  to-day  to  see  Monsieur  du  Maine  freeing 
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himself  with  his  Jesuits  and  his  Spaniards  !  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  practising  her  small  politics,  with  Villeroy 
and  Villars  would  drive  away  the  spleen  ;  and  Humbert 
says  it  is  good  to  laugh  once  a  day.” 

“Speaking  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,”  replied  Dubois, 
“do  you  know,  Monseigneur,  that  she  is  very  ill,  and 
that  she  camiot  live  a  fortnight?” 

“  Bah  !  ” 

“Since  the  imprisonment  of  Madame  du  Maine  and  the 
exile  of  her  husband,  she  says  that  decidedly  Louis  XIY. 
is  dead,  and  she  goes  weeping  to  rejoin  him.” 

“  Which  does  not  trouble  you,  eh?” 

“Oh,  I  confess  that  I  hate  her  cordially;  it  was  she 
who  made  the  late  king  open  his  eyes  so  wide  when  I 
asked  for  the  red  hat  at  your  marriage.  And,  corbleu  !  it 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  arrange,  Monseigneur,  as  you  know. 
If  you  had  not  been  there  to  set  me  right  with  the  king, 
she  would  have  spoiled  my  career.  If  I  could  but  have 
crammed  her  Monsieur  du  Maine  into  this  Bretagne  affair! 
But  it  was  impossible  ;  the  poor  man  is  half-dead  with 
fear,  so  that  he  says  to  every  one  he  meets,  ‘  Do  you  know 
there  has  been  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the 
king  and  against  the  person  of  the  regent?  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  France  !  Ah,  if  only  all  men  were  like  me  !  ’  ” 

“Ho  one  would  conspire, —  that  is  certain,”  said  the 
regent. 

“  He  has  disowned  his  wife,”  added  Dubois,  laughing. 

“And  she  has  disowned  her  husband,”  said  the  regent, 
laughing  also. 

“  I  should  not  advise  you  to  imprison  them  together  ; 
they  would  fight.” 

“Therefore  I  have  placed  one  at  Doulens,  and  the  other 
at  Dijon.” 

“  Whence  they  bite  by  post.” 
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“Let  us  put  all  that  aside,  Dubois.” 

“  So  that  they  may  finish  1  Ah,  Monseigneur,  you  are 
a  true  executioner ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  the  blood  of  Louis  XIV.  shall  be  spilled.” 

This  audacious  joke  proved  how  sure  Dubois  felt  of  his 
ascendancy  over  the  prince  ;  coming  from  any  other  person 
it  would  have  given  rise  to  a  cloud  more  serious  than  that 
which  crossed  the  regent’s  brow. 

Dubois  presented  the  order  naming  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  and  Philippe  d’  Orleans  affixed  his  signature,  this 
time  without  hesitation.  Dubois,  inwardly  rejoicing, 
though  outwardly  calm,  went  out  to  arrange  for  the  arrest 
of  the  chevalier. 

Gaston,  on  his  return  to  the  Muid  d’Amour,  found  the 
same  guide  awaiting  him  who  had  before  conducted  him 
to  the  Rue  du  Bac.  Since  he  did  not  wish  Helene  to 
alight,  he  asked  if  he  could  continue  his  route  in  the  hired 
carriage  in  which  he  had  just  arrived;  the  man  replied 
that  he  saw  no  objection,  and  mounted  on  the  box  by  the 
driver,  to  whom  he  gave  directions. 

During  the  drive,  Gaston,  instead  of  displaying  the 
courage  which  Helene  had  expected,  was  sad,  and  yet 
gave  no  explanation  of  his  sadness.  As  they  entered  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  Helene,  in  despair  at  finding  so  little  force 
of  character  in  him  on  whom  she  leaned  for  protection, 
said,  “  Gaston,  you  frighten  me  !  ” 

“  Helene,  you  shall  see  before,  long  whether  I  am  acting 
for  your  good  or  not.” 

The  carriage  stopped. 

“  Helene,  there  is  one  in  this  house  who  will  stand  in 
the  place  of  a  father  to  you.  Let  me  go  first,  and  I  will 
announce  you.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Helene,  trembling,  she  knew  not  why; 
“  and  you  are  going  to  leave  me  here  alone  1  ” 
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“You  have  nothing  to  fear,  Helene;  besides,  in  a  few 
minutes  I  will  return  for  you.” 

The  young  girl  held  out  her  hand,  which  Gaston 
pressed  to  his  lips ;  he  was  agitated  by  an  irrepressible 
anxiety;  he  feared  he  was  doing  wrong  thus  to  leave 
Helene.  But  at  that  moment  the  gate  was  opened  ;  the 
carriage  was  driven  through,  and  the  gate  was  closed. 
Gaston  was  persuaded  that  in  this  courtyard,  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  Helene  could  be  exposed  to  no  danger,  and 
besides,  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back.  The  man  who  had 
come  to  the  hotel  for  him  opened  the  carriage  door ;  Gas¬ 
ton  again  pressed  Helene’s  hand,  alighted,  ascended  the 
steps,  and  entered  the  corridor,  where  his  guide  left  him 
as  before,  after  showing  him  the  door  at  which  he  was  to 
knock.  Gaston,  reflecting  that  Helene  waited  his  return, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  at  once  tapped 
at  the  door  of  the  room. 

“  Enter,”  said  the  voice  of  the  pretended  Spanish 
prince. 

Gaston  recognized  the  voice,  which  had  impressed  itself 
deeply  on  his  memory.  He  opened  the  door  and  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy. 
But  he  felt  no  longer  the  trepidations  of  the  former  inter¬ 
view  ;  now  he  was  firmly  resolved,  and  with  uplifted  head 
and  composed  manner  he  approached  the  pretended  Due 
d’Olivares. 

“You  are  punctual,  Monsieur,”  said  the  latter;  “we 
named  noon,  and  the  noon  hour  is  now  striking.” 

“It  is  because  I  am  pressed  for  time,  Monseigneur; 
my  undertaking  weighs  on  me,  —  I  fear  that  I  shall  feel 
remorse.  That  astonishes  and  alarms  you,  does  it  not, 
Monseigneur  1  But  reassure  yourself ;  the  remorse  of 
a  man  such  as  I  am  troubles  no  one  but  himself.” 

“  In  truth,  Monsieur,”  cried  the  regent,  with  a  feeling 
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of  joy  he  could  not  quite  conceal,  “  I  think  you  are 
drawing  back.” 

“Not  so,  Monseigneur;  since  fate  chose  me  to  strike 
the  prince,  I  have  gone  steadily  forward,  and  shall  do  so 
till  my  mission  is  accomplished.” 

“  Monsieur,  I  thought  I  detected  some  hesitation  in 
your  words  ;  and  words  are  of  weight  in  certain  mouths, 
and  under  certain  circumstances.” 

“  Monsieur,  in  Bretagne  we  speak  as  we  feel;  but  we 
also  do  as  w'e  promise.” 

“  Then  you  are  resolved  1  ” 

“  More  than  ever,  your  Excellency.” 

“  Because,  you  see,”  replied  the  regent,  “  there  is  still 
time  ;  the  evil  is  not  yet  done,  and  —  ” 

“  The  evil,  you  call  it,  Monseigneur  1  ”  said  Gaston, 
smiling  bitterly  ;  “  what  shall  I  call  it,  then  1  ” 

“  It  is  thus  that  I  meant  it,”  replied  the  regent,  quickly  ; 
“  the  evil  is  for  you,  since  you  feel  remorse.” 

“  It  is  not  generous,  Monseigneur,  to  dwell  on  a  con¬ 
fidence  which  I  should  not  have  made  to  any  person  of 
less  merit  than  yourself.” 

“  And  it  is  because  I  appreciate  your  worth,  Monsieur, 
that  I  tell  you  there  is  yet  time  to  draw  back ;  that  I  ask 
if  you  have  reflected,  if  you  repent  having  mixed  yourself 
with  all  these  —  ”  the  duke  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
continued  — “  these  audacious  enterprises.  Fear  nothing 
from  me,  —  I  will  protect  you,  even  if  you  desert  us.  I 
have  seen  you  but  once,  but  I  think  I  judge  of  you  as 
you  deserve  ;  men  of  worth  are  so  rare  that  the  regrets 
will  be  for  us.” 

“  Such  kindness  overwhelms  me,  Monseigneur,”  said 
Gaston,  who,  in  spite  of  his  courage,  felt  some  indecision. 
“  My  prince,  I  do  not  hesitate ;  but  my  reflections  are 
those  of  a  duellist  who  goes  to  the  ground  determined  to 
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kill  his  enemy,  yet  deploring  the  necessity  which  forces 
him  to  rob  a  man  of  life.”  Here  Gaston  paused  for  a 
moment,  while  the  earnest  gaze  of  his  interlocutor  searched 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  to  discover  there  some  sign  of 
weakness;  then  lie  continued  :  “But  here  the  interest  is 
so  great,  so  superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  that 
I  will  be  true  to  my  friendship  if  not  my  sympathies,  and 
will  conduct  myself  so  that  you  shall  esteem  in  me  even 
the  momentary  weakness  which  for  a  second  held  back 
my  arm.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  regent,  “  but  how  shall  you 
proceed'!  ” 

“  I  shall  wait  till  I  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  then  I 
shall  not  use  an  arquebuse,  as  Poltrot  did,  nor  a  pistol  as 
Vitry  did  ;  I  shall  say,  ‘  Monseigneur,  you  are  the  curse  of 
France  ;  I  sacrifice  you  to  the  safety  of  France  !  ’  and  I 
shad  stab  him  with  my  poniard.” 

‘‘  As  Ravaillac  did,”  said  the  duke,  with  a  serenity 
which  made  Gaston  shudder;  “it  is  well.” 

Gaston  bowed  his  head  without  replying. 

“  This  plan  appears  to  me  the  surest,  and  I  approve  it ; 
but  I  must  ask  you  one  other  question  :  Suppose  you 
should  be  taken  and  interrogated  1  ” 

“Your  Excellency  knows  what  men  do  in  such  cases, 
—  they  die,  but  do  not  answer.  And  since  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  Ravaillac,  that  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  what 
Ravaillac  did  ;  and  yet  Ravaillac  was  not  a  gentleman.” 

Gaston’s  pride  did  not  displease  the  regent,  who  had  a 
young  heart  and  a  chivalric  mind  ;  besides,  accustomed 
to  worn-out  and  time-serving  courtiers,  Gaston’s  vigorous 
and  simple  nature  was  a  novelty  to  him,  — and  we  know 
how  the  regent  loved  a  novelty. 

“  I  may  conclude,  then,”  said  he,  “  that  you  are 
immovable  1  ” 
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Gaston  looked  surprised  that  the  duke  should  repeat 
this  question. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  regent ;  “  I  see  that  you  are  resolved.” 

“  Absolutely,”  replied  the  chevalier ;  “  and  I  await 
your  Excellency’s  last  instructions.” 

“  What  is  that  1  —  my  last  instructions  1  ” 

“  Certainly ;  your  Excellency  has  not  yet  committed 
yourself  with  me,  while  I  have  placed  myself  body  and 
soul  at  your  disposal.” 

The  duke  rose.  “Well,”  said  he,  “since  you  require 
some  definite  result  of  this  interview,  you  must  go  out  by 
that  door,  and  cross  the  garden  which  surrounds  the  house. 
In  a  carriage  which  awaits  you  on  the  farther  side  you 
will  find  my  secretary,  who  will  give  you  a  pass  for  an 
audience  with  the  regent;  besides  that,  you  will  have  the 
warranty  of  my  word.” 

“  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  on  that  point,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  before  I  take  leave  of  your  Excellency,  whom  I 
may  never  see  again  in  this  world,  I  have  a  boon  to  ask.” 

“  Speak,  Monsieur  ;  I  listen.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston,  “  do  not  wonder  if  I  hesitate 
a  moment ;  for  this  is  no  personal  favor  and  no  ordinary 
service.  Gaston  de  Chanlay  needs  but  a  dagger,  and  here 
it  is ;  but  in  sacrificing  his  body,  he  would  not  lose  his 
soul.  Mine,  Monseigneur,  belongs  first  to  God  and  then 
to  a  young  girl  whom  I  love  to  idolatry.  Sad  love,  is  it 
not,  which  has  bloomed  so  near  a  tomb  1  To  abandon 
this  pure  and  tender  girl  would  be  to  tempt  God  in  a  most 
rash  manner ;  for  I  see  that  sometimes  he  tries  us  cruelly, 
and  lets  even  his  angels  suffer.  I  love,  then,  an  adorable 
woman,  whom  my  affection  has  supported  and  protected 
against  infamous  schemes  ;  when  I  am  dead  or  banished 
what  will  become  of  her  1  Monseigneur,  our  heads  will  fall, 
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—  they  are  those  of  simple  gentlemen  ;  hut  you  are  a 
powerful  adversary,  supported  by  a  powerful  king,  —  you 
can  conquer  evil  fortune.  I  wish  to  place  in  your  hands 
the  treasure  of  my  soul.  You  will  bestow  on  her  all  the 
protection  which,  as  an  accomplice,  as  an  associate,  you 
owe  to  me.” 

“Monsieur,  I  promise  you,”  replied  the  regent,  deeply 
moved. 

“  That  is  not  all,  Monseigneur.  Misfortune  may  over¬ 
take  me,  and  find  me  not  able  to  bestow  my  person  upon 
her;  I  would  yet  leave  her  my  name.  If  I  die  she  has 
no  fortune,  for  she  is  an  orphan.  On  leaving  Nantes  I 
made  a  will  wherein  I  left  her  everything  I  possessed. 
Monseigneur,  if  I  die,  let  her  be  a  widow  —  is  it 
possible  1” 

“  Who  opposes  it  1  ” 

“  No  one  ;  but  I  may  be  arrested  to-morrow,  this  even¬ 
ing,  on  putting  my  foot  outside  this  house.” 

The  regent  started  at  this  strange  presentiment. 

“  Suppose  I  am  taken  to  the  Bastille ;  could  you  obtain 
for  me  permission  to  marry  her  before  my  execution  1  ” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“You  will  use  every  means  to  obtain  this  favor  for 
me1?  Swear  it  to  me,  Monseigneur,  that  I  may  bless  your 
name,  and  that,  even  under  torture,  nothing  may  escape 
me  but  a  thanksgiving  when  I  think  of  you.” 

“  On  my  honor,  Monsieur,  1  promise  you  that  this 
young  girl  shall  be  sacred  to  me  ;  she  shall  inherit  in 
my  heart  all  the  affection  which  I  involuntarily  feel 
for  you.” 

“  Monseigneur,  one  word  more.” 

“  Speak,  Monsieur  ;  I  listen  with  the  deepest  sympathy.” 

“  This  young  girl  knows  nothing  of  my  project ;  she 
does  not  know  what  has  brought  me  to  Paris,  nor  the 
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catastrophe  which  threatens  us,  for  I  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  tell  her.  You  will  tell  it  to  her,  Monseigneur. 
Prepare  her  for  the  event.  I  shall  never  see  her  again 
but  to  become  her  husband.  If  I  were  to  see  her  at  the 
moment  of  striking  the  blow  which  separates  me  from  her, 
my  hand  might  tremble  ;  and  my  hand  must  not  tremble.” 

“  On  my  word  of  honor,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent, 
softened  beyond  all  expression,  “  I  repeat,  not  only  shall 
this  young  girl  be  sacred  to  me,  but  I  will  do  all  you 
wish  for  her ;  she  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  the  respect  and 
affection  with  which  you  have  inspired  me.” 

“  Now,”  said  Gaston,  “  I  am  strong.” 

“And  where  is  this  young  girl?” 

“  Below,  in  the  carriage  which  brought  me.  Let  me 
retire,  Monseigneur ;  only  tell  me  where  she  will  be 
placed.” 

“  Here,  Monsieur ;  this  house,  which  is  not  inhabited, 
and  which  is  very  suitable  for  a  young  girl,  shall  be  hers.” 

“Monseigneur,  your  hand.” 

The  regent  held  out  his  hand  to  Gaston,  and  perhaps 
would  have  made  some  farther  effort  to  persuade  him, 
when  a  little  dry  cough  beneath  his  windows  informed 
him  that  Dubois  was  becoming  impatient.  He  therefore 
stepped  forward  to  indicate  to  Gaston  that  the  audience 
was  over. 

“  Once  more,  Monseigneur,  watch  over  this  young  girl ; 
she  is  beautiful,  amiable,  and  proud,  —  one  of  those  noble 
natures  w’hich  we  meet  but  seldom.  Adieu,  Monseigneur, 
I  go  to  find  your  secretary.” 

“  And  must  I  tell  her  that  you  are  about  to  take  a 
man’s  life  1  ”  asked  the  regent,  making  one  more  effort  to 
restrain  Gaston. 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,”  said  the  chevalier  ;  “  but  you  wull 
add  that  I  do  it  to  save  France.” 
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“  Go  then,  Monsieur,”  said  the  duke,  opening  a  door 
which  led  into  the  garden,  “  and  follow  the  directions  I 
have  given  you.” 

“Wish  me  good  fortune,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Ah,  the  madman  !  ”  thought  the  regent ;  “  does  he 
wish  me  to  pray  for  success  to  his  dagger’s  thrust  1  Ah, 
as  to  that,  iu  faith  I  will  not.” 

Gaston  went  out.  The  gravel,  half-covered  with  snow, 
creaked  under  his  feet.  The  regent  watched  him  for  some 
time  from  the  window  of  the  corridor ;  then,  when  he  had 
lost  sight  of  him,  “Well,”  said  he,  “each  one  must  go 
his  own  way.  Poor  fellow  !  ”  And  he  returned  to  the 
room,  where  he  found  Dubois,  who  had  entered  by  another 
door,  and  was  waiting  for  him. 

Dubois’s  face  wore  an  expression  of  malicious  satis¬ 
faction  which  did  not  escape  the  regent,  who  watched  him 
some  time  in  silence,  as  if  trying  to  discover  what  was 
passing  through  the  brain  of  this  second  Mephistopheles. 

Dubois  was  the  first  to  speak.  “Well,  Monseigneur,” 
said  he,  “you  are  rid  of  him  at  last,  I  hope.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  duke;  “but  in  a  manner  which 
greatly  displeases  me.  I  do  not  like  playing  a  part  in 
your  comedies,  as  you  know.” 

“  Possibly  ;  but  you  might,  perhaps,  do  wisely  in  giving 
me  a  part  in  yours.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1  ” 

“  They  would  be  more  successful,  and  the  denouements 
would  be  better.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  w'hat  you  are  talking  about ;  ex¬ 
plain  yourself,  and  quickly,  for  there  is  some  one  waiting 
whom  I  must  receive.” 

“  Oh,  certainly,  Monseigneur,  receive,  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  our  conversation  later.  The  denouement  of  this 
comedy  has  already  taken  place,  and  cannot  be  changed.” 
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And  with  these  words  Dubois  bowed  with  the  mock 
respect  which  he  generally  assumed  whenever,  in  the 
eternal  game  they  played  against  each  other,  he  held  the 
best  cards. 

Nothing  made  the  regent  so  uneasy  as  this  simulated 
respect;  with  a  gesture  he  bade  Dubois  remain.  “What 
is  there  now  1  ”  he  asked  ;  “  what  have  you  discovered  1  ” 

“  That  you  are  a  skilful  dissimulator,  peste  /” 

“  That  astonishes  you  1  ” 

“No,  it  troubles  me  ;  a  few  steps  further,  and  you  will 
do  wonders  in  this  art,  —  you  will  have  no  further  need 
of  me ;  you  will  have  to  send  me  away  to  educate  your 
son,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  requires  a  master  like 
myself.” 

“  Come,  speak  out  what  you  have  to  say.” 

“  Certainly,  Monseigneur,  for  now  your  son  is  no  longer 
in  question  ;  it  is  your  daughter.” 

“  Which  daughter  1  ” 

“  Ah,  true ;  there  are  so  many.  First,  the  Abbess  of 
Chelles,  then  Madame  de  Berri,  then  Mademoiselle  de 
Valois  ;  then  the  others,  too  young  for  the  world,  and 
therefore  for  me,  to  speak  of ;  then,  lastly,  the  charming 
Bretagne  flower,  the  wild  blossom  which  was  to  be  kept 
away  from  Dubois’s  poisoning  breath.” 

“  Do  you  dare  to  say  I  was  wrong  1  ” 

“  Oh,  by  no  means.  Monseigneur,  you  have  done  won¬ 
ders.  Not  wishing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
infamous  Dubois,  for  which  I  commend  you,  you — the 
Archbishop  of  Cam  bray  being  dead  —  have  taken  in  his 
place  the  good,  the  worthy,  the  pure  Noce,  and  have  bor¬ 
rowed  his  house.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  regent ;  “  you  know  that  1  ” 

“And  what  a  house  !  —  pure  as  its  master.  Yes,  Mon¬ 
seigneur,  you  are  full  of  prudence  and  wisdom.  Let  us 
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conceal  the  corruptions  of  the  world  from  this  innocent 
child  j  let  us  remove  from  her  everything  that  can  destroy 
her  primitive  naivete  ;  this  is  why  we  choose  this  dwelling 
for  her,  —  a  moral  sanctuary,  where  the  priestesses  of 
virtue,  always  doubtless  under  pretext  of  their  ingenuous¬ 
ness,  take  the  most  ingenuous  but  least  permitted  of 
positions.” 

“And  that  devil  of  a  Noce  swore  to  me  that  all  was 
proper.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  house,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  Do  I  look  at  such  things  1  ” 

“  Ah,  no  ;  your  sight  is  not  good,  I  remember.” 

“  Dubois  !  ” 

“For  furniture  your  daughter  will  have  strange  couches, 
magic  sofas ;  and  as  to  books,  ah,  that  is  the  climax ! 
Brother  Noce’s  books  are  good  for  the  instruction  and 
formation  of  youth  ;  they  would  do  well  to  go  with  the 
breviary  of  Bussy-Rabutin,  of  which  I  presented  you  a 
copy  on  yotir  twelfth  birthday.” 

“Yes  ;  serpent  that  you  are  !  ” 

“  In  short,  the  most  austere  prudery  prevails  in  that 
asylum.  I  had  chosen  it  for  the  education  of  the  son ; 
but  Monseigneur,  -who  looks  at  things  differently,  chose  it 
for  the  daughter.” 

“Ah,  Dubois,”  said  the  regent,  “come  to  the  point; 
you  weary  me.” 

“  I  am  just  at  the  end,  Monseigneur  ;  incedo  ad 
finem.  No  doubt,  your  daughter  was  well  pleased  with 
the  residence  ;  for,  like  all  your  blood,  she  is  very- 
intelligent.” 

The  regent  shuddered ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  some 
disagreeable  intelligence  was  portended  by  Dubois’s  long 
preamble  and  his  mocking  smile. 

“  However,  Monseigneur,  see  what  the  spirit  of  contra- 
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diction  will  do,  — she  was  not  content  with  the  dwelling 
your  Highness  so  paternally  secured  for  her ;  she  is  mov¬ 
ing  out.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  am  wrong,  —  she  has  moved.” 

“  My  daughter  has  gone  a-way  !  ”  cried  the  regent. 

“  Exactly,”  said  Dubois. 

“  How?” 

“  Through  the  door.  Oh,  sire  is  not  one  of  those  young 
ladies  who  go  through  the  window  by  night.  She  is  of 
your  blood,  Monseigneur;  if  I  had  ever  doubted  it,  I 
should  be  convinced  now.” 

“  And  Madame  Desroclies  ?  ” 

“  She  is  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  —  I  have  just  left  her;  she 
has  come  to  announce  it  to  your  Highness.” 

“  Could  she  not  prevent  it  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  commanded.” 

“  She  should  have  made  the  servants  close  the  doors ; 
they  did  not  know  that  she  was  my  daughter,  and  had  no 
reason  to  obey  her.” 

“Madame  Desroches  was  afraid  of  Mademoiselle’s  anger  ; 
but  the  servants  were  afraid  of  the  sword.” 

“  Of  the  sword  !  Are  you  drunk,  Dubois  1  ” 

“  Oh,  I  am  very  likely  to  get  drunk  on  chicory  water ! 
No,  Monseigneur  ;  if  I  am  drunk,  it  is  with  admiration  of 
your  Highness’s  perspicacity  when  you  try  to  conduct  an 
affair  all  alone.” 

“  But  you  spoke  of  a  sword  !  What  sword  do  you 
mean  1  ” 

“  The  sword  which  Mademoiselle  Helene  controls,  and 
Avhich  belongs  to  a  charming  young  man  —  ” 

“  Dubois  !  ” 

“  Who  loves  her  very  much  —  ” 

“  Dubois,  you  will  drive  me  mad  !  ” 
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“  And  who  followed  her  from  Nantes  to  Rambouillet 
with  infinite  gallantry.” 

“  Monsieur  de  Livry  1  ” 

“  Ah,  you  know  his  name.  Then  I  am  telling  you 
nothing  new,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Dubois,  1  am  overwhelmed  !  ” 

“Not  without  sufficient  cause,  Monseigneur;  but  see 
what  is  the  result  of  your  managing  your  own  affairs, 
while  you  have  at  the  same  time  to  look  after  those  of 
France.” 

“  But  where  is  she  1  ” 

“  Ah,  that  is  the  question,  —  where  is  she  1  You 
don’t  imagine  that  I  know  where  she  is  1  ” 

“  Dubois,  you  have  told  me  of  her  flight,  —  1  look  to 
you  to  discover  her  retreat.  Dubois,  my  dear  Dubois,  for 
God’s  sake,  find  my  daughter  !  ” 

“Ah,  Monseigneur,  you  are  exactly  like  the  father  in 
Moliere,  and  I  am  like  Scapin,  —  ‘  My  good  Scapin,  my 
dear  Scapin,  find  me  my  daughter  !  ’  Monseigneur,  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  Geronte  could  say  no  more.  However, 
we  will  look  for  your  daughter,  and  avenge  you  on  her 
ravisher.” 

“  Well,  find  her,  Dubois,  and  ask  for  what  you  please 
when  you  have  done  so.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  something  like  speaking.” 

The  regent  had  thrown  himself  back  in  an  armchair, 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hands.  Dubois  left  him  to  his 
grief,  congratulating  himself  that  this  affection  would 
double  his  empire  over  the  duke.  Suddenly,  and  while 
Dubois  was  watching  him  with  a  malicious  smile,  some 
one  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

“  Who  is  there  1  ”  asked  Dubois. 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  an  usher’s  voice  at  the  door, 
“  there  is  in  the  carriage  which  brought  the  chevalier  a 
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young  lady  who  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  coming  down 
soon.” 

Dubois  made  a  bound  toward  the  door,  but  he  was  too 
late ;  the  regent,  to  whom  the  usher’s  words  had  re¬ 
called  the  solemn  promise  he  had  made  to  Gaston,  rose 
at  once. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Monseigneur  1  ”  asked  Dubois. 

“  To  receive  this  young  girl.” 

“  That  is  my  affair,  not  yours  ;  you  forget  that  you 
abandoned  this  conspiracy  to  me.” 

“  I  gave  up  the  chevalier  to  you,  but  I  promised  him 
to  be  a  father  to  this  girl  whom  he  loves.  I  have  pledged 
my  word,  and  I  will  keep  it ;  since  through  me  she  loses 
her  lover,  I  must  at  least  console  her.” 

“I  charge  myself  with  that,”  said  Dubois,  trying  to 
hide  his  paleness  and  agitation  under  one  of  his  diabolical 
smiles. 

“  Silence  !  and  do  not  stir  from  this  place,”  said  the 
regent.  “  You  are  intending  me  some  act  of  disrespect.” 

“  What  the  devil  !  Let  me  at  least  speak  to  her, 
Monseigneur.” 

“  I  will  speak  to  her  myself.  This  is  no  affair  of  yours ; 
I  have  taken  it  upon  myself,  and  have  given  my  word  as 
a  gentleman.  Silence,  then,  and  remain  here.” 

Dubois  ground  his  teeth  ;  but  when  the  regent  spoke 
in  this  tone,  he  knew  he  must  obey.  He  leaned  against 
the  chimney-piece  and  waited.  Soon  the  rustling  of  a 
silk  dress  was  heard  outside  the  door. 

“Yes,  Madame,”  said  the  usher,  “this  way.” 

“  Here  she  is,”  said  the  duke.  “  Remember  one  thing, 
Dubois,  —  this  young  girl  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  her 
lover’s  fault;  consequently,  understand  me,  she  must  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect.”  Then  turning  to  the 
door,  “  Enter,”  said  he.  The  door  wras  hastily  opened  ; 
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the  young  girl  made  a  step  toward  the  regent,  who  started 
back  as  if  thunderstruck. 

“  My  daughter  !  ”  he  murmured,  endeavoring  to  regain 
his  self-command;  while  Helene,  after  looking  round  for 
Gaston,  turned  toward  the  regent.  As  to  Dubois,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  his  grimaces. 

“Pardon  me,  Monseigneur,”  said  Helene;  “perhaps  I 
am  mistaken.  I  am  seeking  a  friend  who  left  me  below, 
who  was  to  come  back  to  me ;  but  he  delayed  so  long 
that  I  have  ventured  to  make  inquiries.  I  was  brought 
here ;  hut  perhaps  the  usher  made  a  mistake.” 

“No,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  duke;  “Monsieur  de 
Chanlay  has  just  left  me,  and  I  expected  you.” 

As  the  regent  spoke,  the  young  girl  became  abstracted, 
and  seemed  as  though  taxing  her  memory ;  then,  in 
answer  to  her  own  thoughts,  she  cried,  “  Mon  Dieu!  how 
strange  !  ” 

“  What  is  the  matter1?”  asked  the  regent. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  indeed  the  same  !  ” 

“  Explain,”  said  the  duke  ;  “  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  Helene,  trembling,  “it  is  strange 
how  your  voice  resembles  that  of  a  person  —  ”  she 
paused,  hesitating. 

“  Of  your  acquaintance  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“  Of  a  person  in  whose  presence  I  have  been  but 
once,  but  whose  accents  live  in  my  heart.” 

“  And  who  was  this  person  1  ”  asked  the  regent,  while 
Dubois  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this  half-recognition. 

“  He  called  himself  my  father,”  replied  Helene. 

“I  congratulate  myself  upon  this  chance, Mademoiselle,” 
said  the  regent;  “for  this  similarity  in  my  voice  to  that 
of  a  person  who  is  dear  to  you  may  give  greater  weight  to 
my  words.  You  know  that  Monsieur  de  Chanlay  has 
chosen  me  for  your  protector  1  ” 
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“  He  told  me  he  would  bring  me  to  some  one  who 
would  protect  me  from  the  danger  winch  surrounds 
me.” 

“  And  what  danger  is  that  ?  ”  asked  the  regent. 

Helene  looked  round  her,  and  her  glance  rested  un¬ 
easily  on  Dubois.  There  was  no  mistaking  her  expres¬ 
sion.  Dubois’s  face  inspired  her  with  as  much  distrust  as 
the  regent’s  did  with  confidence. 

“Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois  (who  did  not  fail  to  notice 
this  expression),  in  an  undertone  to  the  regent,  “  I  think 
I  am  in  the  way  here,  and  had  better  retire ;  you  do  not 
want  me,  do  you  1  ” 

“  No  ;  but  I  shall  presently.  Do  not  go  far  away.” 

“  I  will  be  at  your  orders.” 

This  conversation  was  too  low  for  Helene  to  hear;  be¬ 
sides  she  had  stepped  back,  and  continued  looking  at 
each  of  the  doors  in  succession,  hoping  to  see  Gaston  enter 
by  one  of  them.  It  was  a  consolation  to  Dubois,  as  he 
withdrew,  to  think  that  she  who  had  come  thither  to 
disconcert  his  plans  by  discovering  herself  unaided,  would 
at  any  rate  be  disappointed  in  that  expectation.  When 
he  had  gone  out  the  duke  and  Helene  breathed  more 
freely. 

“  Seat  yourself,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  duke  ;  “  I  have 
much  to  tell  you.” 

“  Monsieur,  one  thing  before  all.  Is  the  Chevalier 
Gaston  de  Chanlay  in  any  danger  1  ” 

“We  will  speak  of  him  directly,  but  first  of  yourself; 
he  brought  you  to  me  as  a  protector.  Now,  tell  me 
against  whom  am  I  to  protect  you1?” 

“  All  that  has  happened  to  me  for  some  days  is  so 
strange  that  I  do  not  know  whom  to  fear  or  whom  to 
trust.  If  Gaston  were  here  —  ” 

“Yes,  I  understand;  if  he  authorized  you  to  tell  me, 
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you  would  keep  nothing  back.  But  if  I  can  prove  to  you 
that  I  know  nearly  all  concerning  you?” 

“  You,  Monsieur  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I.  Are  you  not  called  Helene  de  Chaverny  ? 
Were  you  not  brought  up  in  the  Augustine  convent  be¬ 
tween  Nantes  and  Clisson?  Did  you  not  one  day  receive 
an  order  to  leave  the  convent,  from  a  mysterious  protector 
who  watches  over  you  ?  Did  you  not  travel  with  one  of 
the  sisters,  to  whom  you  gave  a  hundred  louis  for  her 
trouble  ?  At  Rambouillet,  did  not  a  person  called  Madame 
Desroches  await  you  ?  Did  she  not  announce  to  you  a 
visit  from  your  father  ?  The  same  evening,  did  not  some 
one  arrive  who  loved  you,  and  who  thought  you  loved  him  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes,  Monsieur;  it  is  all  true,”  said  Helene,  as¬ 
tonished  that  a  stranger  should  thus  know  the  details  of 
her  history. 

“  Then  the  next  day,”  continued  the  regent,  “  did  not 
Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  who  had  followed  you  under  the 
name  of  De  Livry,  pay  you  a  visit,  which  was  vainly 
opposed  by  Madame  Desroches  ?  ” 

“  You  are  right,  Monsieur,  and  I  see  that  Gaston  has 
told  you  all.” 

“  Then  came  the  order  to  leave  for  Paris.  You  would 
have  opposed  it,  but  were  forced  to  obey.  You  were 
taken  to  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  but  there 
your  captivity  became  insupportable.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur;  it  was  not  the  captivity, 
but  the  prison.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Did  not  Gaston  tell  you  of  his  fears,  which  I 
laughed  at  at  first,  but  shared  afterward  ?  ” 

“No  ;  tell  me,  what  did  you  fear?” 

“  But  if  he  did  not  tell  you,  how  shall  I  ?  ” 

“ Is  there  anything  one  cannot  tell  to  a  friend?” 
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“  Did  he  not  tell  yon  that  this  man  whom  I  at  first 
believed  to  be  my  father  —  ” 

“  Believed  !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  assure  you,  Monsieur.  Hearing  his  voice, 
feeling  my  hand  pressed  by  his,  I  had  at  first  no  doubt, 
and  strong  evidence  was  necessary  to  make  the  filial  love 
which  filled  my  heart  give  place  to  fear.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mademoiselle ;  how  could 
you  fear  a  man  who — to  judge  by  what  you  tell  me  — 
had  so  much  affection  for  you  1  ” 

“You  do  not  understand,  Monsieur,  that  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  as  you  have  said,  under  a  frivolous  pretext  I 
was  removed  from  Rambouillet  to  Paris,  and  was  placed 
in  that  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  that  that 
house  spoke  more  clearly  to  my  eyes  than  Gaston’s  fears 
had  spoken  to  my  heart.  Then  I  thought  myself  lost. 
All  that  feigned  tenderness  of  a  father  concealed  the  wiles 
of  a  seducer.  I  had  no  friend  but  Gaston ;  I  wrote  to 
him,  —  he  came.” 

“Then,”  said  the  regent,  filled  with  joy,  “when  you 
left  that  house  it  was  to  escape  those  wiles,  not  to  follow 
your  lover  1  ” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur,  if  I  had  believed  in  that  father,  whom 
I  had  seen  but  once,  and  then  surrounded  by  mysteries,  I 
swear  to  you  that  nothing  would  have  led  me  from  the 
path  of  duty.” 

“  Oh,  dear  child  !  ”  cried  the  duke,  with  an  accent  which 
made  Il^lene  start. 

“  Then  Gaston  spoke  to  me  of  a  person  who  could  re¬ 
fuse  him  nothing,  —  who  would  watch  over  me  and  be  a 
father  to  me.  He  brought  me  here,  saying  he  would 
return  to  me.  I  waited  in  vain  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
and  at  length,  fearing  some  accident  had  happened  to  him, 
I  came  to  seek  him.” 
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The  regent’s  brow  became  clouded.  “  So,”  said  fie, 
turning  the  conversation,  “  it  was  Gaston’s  influence  that 
turned  you  from  your  duty  ;  his  fears  aroused  yours  1  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  suspected  the  mystery  which  encircled  me, 
and  feared  that  it  concealed  some  fatal  project.” 

“But  he  must  have  given  you  some  proof  to  persuade 
you.” 

“  What  proof  was  needed  in  that  abominable  house  ? 
Would  a  father  have  placed  his  daughter  in  such  a 
habitation  1  ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  murmured  the  regent;  “that  is  true, — - 
he  was  wrong ;  but  confess  that  without  the  chevalier’s 
suggestions,  you,  in  the  innocence  of  your  soul,  would 
have  had  no  suspicion.” 

“No,”  said  Helene;  “but  happily,  Gaston  watched 
over  me.” 

“  Do  you  then  believe,  Mademoiselle,  that  all  Gaston 
said  to  you  was  true  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“We  easily  yield  to  the  opinion  of  those  we  love, 
Monsieur.” 

“  And  you  love  the  chevalier  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  for  the  last  two  years,  Monsieur.” 

“  But  how  could  he  see  you  in  the  convent  ?  ” 

“  By  night,  coming  in  a  boat.” 

“  And  did  he  see  you  often  1  ” 

“  Every  week.” 

“  Then  you  love  him  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  love  him.” 

“  But  how  could  you  dispose  of  your  heart,  knowing 
that  you  were  not  your  own  mistress  1  ” 

“  For  sixteen  years  I  had  heard  nothing  of  my  family; 
how  could  I  suppose  that  all  at  once  it  would  reveal  itself, 
or  rather,  that  an  odious  manoeuvre  should  take  me  from 
my  quiet  retreat  to  my  ruin  1  ” 
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“Then  you  still  think  that  that  man  lied  1  You  still 
think  that  he  was  not  your  father!” 

“  Alas  !  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think,  and  my  mind 
becomes  bewildered  in  contemplating  this  strange  reality 
which  seems  so  like  a  dream.” 

“  But  you  should  not  consult  your  mind  here,  Helene,” 
said  the  regent  ;  “you  should  consult  your  heart.  When 
you  were  with  this  man,  did  notyaur  heart  speak  to  you  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Helene,  “  while  he  was  there  I  was  con¬ 
vinced,  for  I  have  never  felt  emotion  such  as  I  felt  then.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  regent,  bitterly  ;  “  but  when  he  was 
gone,  this  emotion  disappeared,  driven  away  by  stronger 
influence.  It  is  very  simple  ;  this  man  was  only  your 
father,  Gaston  was  your  lover.” 

“Monsieur,”  said  Helene,  drawing  hack,  “you  speak 
strangely.” 

“  Pardon  me,”  replied  the  regent,  more  gently  ;  c  I  see 
that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  my  interest 
in  you.  But  what  surprises  me  more  than  all,  Made¬ 
moiselle,”  continued  he,  “is  that,  being  beloved  as  yop 
seem  to  be  by  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  you  could  not  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  projects.” 

“  His  projects,  Monsieur  !  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  What  !  You  do  not  know  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
Paris  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not,  Monsieur.  When  I  told  him,  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  Clisson,  he  said  he 
must  also  leave  Nantes.  When  I  told  him  that  I  was 
coming  to  Paris,  he  answered,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  that  he 
was  about  to  set  out  for  the  same  place.” 

“  Then,”  cried  the  regent,  his  heart  freed  from  an  enor¬ 
mous  load,  “you  are  not  his  accomplice  1  ” 

“  His  accomplice  !  ”  cried  Helene,  alarmed  ;  “  ah,  mon 
Dieu  !  what  does  this  mean  %  ” 
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“Nothing,”  said  the  regent,  “nothing.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Monsieur  ;  you  have  used  a  word  which  ex¬ 
plains  all.  I  wondered  what  made  so  great  a  change  in 
Gaston’s  character,  —  why,  for  the  last  year,  whenever  I 
spoke  of  our  future,  his  brow  became  dark  ;  why,  with 
so  sad  a  smile,  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Let  us  think  of  the  present, 
Helene  ;  no  one  is  sure  of  the  morrow ;  ’  why  he  fell  into 
such  reveries,  as  though  some  misfortune  threatened  him. 
Ah,  that  great  misfortune  you  have  revealed  to  me  in  a 
word,  Monsieur.  Gaston  saw  none  but  malcontents  there, 
—  Montlouis,  the  Pontcalecs,  Talhouet.  Ah,  Gaston  is 
conspiring!  —  that  is  why  he  came  to  Paris.” 

“  Then  you  knew  nothing  of  this  conspiracy  1  ” 

“Alas,  Monsieur,  I  am  but  a  woman;  and  doubt¬ 
less  Gaston  did  not  think  me  worthy  to  share  such  a 
secret.” 

“So  much  the  better,”  cried  the  regent.  “  And  now, 
my  child,  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  friend,  of  a  man  who 
might  be  your  father.  Let  the  chevalier  go  alone  on  the 
path  he  has  chosen,  since  as  yet  you  are  free  to  stay  your 
course  and  remain  as  you  are.” 

“  Who,  —  I,  Monsieur1?  ”  cried  Helene  ;  “I  abandon  him 
at  a  moment  when  you  yourself  tell  me  that  a  danger 
threatens  him  that  I  had  not  known  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  Mon¬ 
sieur  !  We  two  are  alone  in  the  world  ;  we  have  but 
each  other.  Gaston  has  no  parents,  I  have  none  either  ; 
or  if  I  have,  they  have  been  separated  from  me  for  sixteen 
years,  and  are  accustomed  to  my  absence.  We  may,  then, 
lose  ourselves  together  without  costing  any  one  a  tear. 
Oh,  I  deceived  you,  Monsieur,  and  whatever  crime  he  has 
committed,  or  may  commit,  I  am  his  accomplice.” 

“  Ah,”  murmured  the  regent,  in  a  choking  voice,  “  my 
last  hope  fails  me  ;  she  loves  him.” 

Helene  turned,  with  astonishment,  toward  the  stranger 
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wlio  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  her  sorrow.  The  regent 
composed  himself. 

“  But,”  continued  he,  “  did  you  not  almost  renounce 
him,  Mademoiselle  1  Did  you  not  tell  him  the  other 
day,  —  the  day  you  separated,  —  that  all  was  over  be¬ 
tween  you,  that  you  could  not  dispose  of  your  heart  and 
person  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  told  him  so,”  replied  the  young  girl,  with  ex¬ 
altation,  “  because  at  that  time  I  believed  him  happy, 
because  I  did  not  know  that  his  liberty,  perhaps  his  life, 
were  compromised.  Then  my  heart  would  have  suffered, 
but  my  conscience  would  have  remained  tranquil ;  it  was 
a  grief  to  hear,  not  a  remorse  to  combat.  But  since  I 
know  him  to  be  in  danger  and  unhappy,  I  feel  that  his 
life  is  mine.” 

“  But  you  exaggerate  your  love  for  him,”  replied  the 
regent,  determined  to  ascertain  his  daughter’s  feelings. 
“  This  love  would  yield  to  absence.” 

“  It  would  yield  to  nothing,  Monsieur ;  in  the  isolation 
in  which  my  parents  left  me,  this  love  has  become  my 
only  hope,  my  happiness,  my  life.  Ah,  Monsieur,  if  you 
have  any  influence  with  him,  —  and  yon  must  have,  since 
he  confides  to  you  the  secrets  which  he  keeps  from  me,  — 
in  Heaven’s  name,  induce  him  to  renounce  these  projects 
of  which  you  speak.  Tell  him  what  I  dare  not  tell  him 
myself,  —  that  I  love  him  beyond  all  expression.  Tell  him 
that  his  fate  shall  be  mine  ;  that  if  he  be  exiled,  I  exile 
myself ;  if  he  be  imprisoned,  I  will  be  so  too  ;  and  that  if 
he  dies,  I  die.  Tell  him  that,  Monsieur;  and  add — add 
that  you  saw,  by  my  tears  and  by  my  despair,  that  I 
spoke  the  truth.” 

“Unhappy  child  !”  murmured  the  regent. 

Indeed,  Helene’s  situation  was  a  pitiable  one.  By  the 
paleness  of  her  cheeks,  it  was  evident  that  she  suffered 
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cruelly.  While  she  spoke,  her  tears  flowed,  without  vio¬ 
lence,  without  sobs,  —  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
her  words  ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  every  word  came  from 
her  heart,  and  that  she  pledged  herself  to  nothing  that 
she  would  not  do. 

“  Well,”  said  the  regent,  “  I  promise  you  that  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  save  the  chevalier.” 

Helene  was  about  to  throw  herself  at  the  duke’s  feet,  so 
humbled  was  this  proud  spirit  by  the  thought  of  Gaston’s 
danger ;  but  the  regent  received  her  in  his  arms.  Helene 
trembled  through  her  whole  frame,  —  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  contact  with  this  man  which  filled  her  with 
hope  and  joy.  She  remained  leaning  on  his  arm,  and 
made  no  effort  to  raise  herself. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  regent,  watching  her  with  an 
expression  which  would  certainly  have  betrayed  him  if 
Helene  had  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  —  “  Mademoiselle, 
the  most  pressing  affair  first.  I  have  told  you  that  Gaston 
is  in  danger,  but  the  danger  is  not  immediate ;  let  us  then 
first  think  of  yourself,  whose  position  is  both  false  and 
precarious.  You  are  intrusted  to  my  care,  and  I  must, 
before  all  else,  acquit  myself  worthily  of  this  charge.  Do 
you  trust  me,  Mademoiselle  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  since  Gaston  brought  me  to  you.” 

“  Always  Gaston,”  sighed  the  regent,  in  an  undertone. 
Then  to  Helene  he  said,  You  will  reside  in  this  house, 
which  is  unknown,  and  here  you  will  be  free.  Your  so¬ 
ciety  will  consist  of  excellent  books,  and  my  presence  will 
not  be  wanting,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you.” 

Helene  made  a  movement  as  if  to  speak. 

“Besides,”  continued  the  duke,  “it  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  speak  of  the  chevalier.” 

Helene  blushed,  and  the  regent  continued :  “  The 
church  of  the  neighboring  convent  will  be  open  to  you, 
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and  should  you  have  the  slightest  fear  such  as  you  have 
already  experienced,  the  convent  itself  might  shelter  you  ; 
the  superior  is  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  Helene,  “you  quite  reassure  me. 
I  accept  the  house  you  offer  me ;  and  your  great  kindness 
to  Gaston  and  myself  will  ever  render  your  presence  agree¬ 
able  to  me.” 

The  regent  bowed.  “  Then,  Mademoiselle,”  said  he, 
“  consider  yourself  at  home  here.  I  think  there  is  a 
sleeping-room  adjoining  this  room ;  the  arrangement  of 
the  ground-floor  is  commodious,  and  this  evening  I  will 
send  you  two  nuns  from  the  convent,  whom,  doubtless, 
you  would  prefer  to  servants,  to  wait  on  you.” 

“Ah,  yes,  Monsieur.” 

“Then,”  continued  the  regent,  with  hesitation,  “then 
you  have  almost  renounced  your  —  father  1  ” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur,  do  you  not  understand  that  it  is  for 
fear  he  should  not  be  my  father  V’ 

“  However,”  replied  the  regent,  “  nothing  proves  it ; 
that  house  alone  —  that  indeed  is  an  argument  against 
him  ;  but  perhaps  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Helene,  “  that  is  almost  impossible.” 

“However,  if  he  should  take  any  further  steps,  if  he 
should  discover  your  retreat  and  claim  you,  or  at  least  ask 
to  see  you  1  ” 

“  Monsieur,  we  would  inform  Gaston,  and  take  his 
advice.” 

“  It  is  well,”  said  the  regent,  with  a  melancholy  smile  ; 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  Helene,  and  then  moved  toward 
the  door. 

“Monsieur,”  said  Helene,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice. 

“Do  you  still  wish  for  anything!”  asked  the  duke, 
returning. 
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“  Can  I  see  him  1  ” 

The  words  seemed  to  die  away  on  her  lips  as  she  pro¬ 
nounced  them. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  duke ;  “  but  is  it  not  better  for  your 
sake  to  do  so  as  little  as  possible  1  ” 

Helene  lowered  her  eyes. 

“Besides,”  said  the  duke,  “he  has  gone  on  a  journey, 
and  may  not  he  back  for  some  days.” 

“And  shall  I  see  him  on  his  return?” 

“  I  swear  it  to  you.” 

len  minutes  after,  two  nuns  and  a  lay  sister  entered 
and  installed  themselves  in  the  house. 

When  the  regent  left  his  daughter,  he  asked  for  Dubois, 
but  he  was  told  that,  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  Dubois  had 
returned  to  the  Palais  Royal.  And  in  fact,  on  entering 
the  abbe’s  room,  the  duke  found  him  at  work  there  with 
his  secretaries ;  a  portfolio  full  of  papers  was  on  the 
table. 

“  1  beg  a  thousand  pardons,”  said  Dubois,  on  seeing 
the  duke,  “  but  as  you  delayed,  and  your  conference  was 
likely  to  bo  prolonged,  I  took  the  liberty  of  transgressing 
your  orders,  and  returning  here.” 

“You  did  rightly  ;  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  To  me  ? ” 

“  Yes,  to  you.” 

“  To  me  alone  ?  ” 

“  Alone.” 

“In  that  case  will  Monseigneur  go  into  my  cabinet,  or 
into  your  own  room  ?  ” 

“  Let  us  go  into  your  cabinet.” 

The  abbe  made  a  respectful  bow  and  opened  the  door  ■ 
the  regent  passed  in  first,  and  Dubois  followed  when  he 
had  replaced  the  portfolio  under  his  arm.  These  papers 
had  probably  been  got  together  in  expectation  of  this 
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visit.  When  they  were  in  the  cabinet,  the  duke  looked 
round  him.  “  The  place  is  safe!  ”  lie  asked. 

“  Certainly  ;  the  doors  are  double,  and  the  walls  are 
two  feet  thick.” 

The  regent  sat  down  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 

“  I  am  waiting,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  in  a  few 
minutes. 

“  Abbe,”  said  the  regent,  in  a  quick,  decided  tone,  as 
of  a  man  determined  to  be  answered,  “  is  the  chevalier  in 
the  Bastille  1  ” 

“  Monseigneur,”  replied  Dubois,  “  he  must  have  been 
there  about  half  an  hour.” 

“  Then  write  to  Monsieur  de  Launay.  I  desire  that  he 
be  set  free  at  once.” 

Dubois  did  not  seem  surprised ;  he  made  no  reply,  but 
he  placed  the  portfolio  on  the  table,  opened  it,  took  out 
some  papers,  and  began  to  look  them  over  quietly. 

“  Did  you  hear  me  1  ”  asked  the  regent,  after  a  moment’s 
silence. 

“  I  did,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Obey,  then  !  ” 

“  Write  yourself,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois. 

“  And  why  1  ” 

“  Because  nothing  shall  induce  this  hand  to  sign  your 
Highness’s  ruin,”  said  Dubois. 

“  More  words  !  ”  said  the  regent,  impatiently. 

“  Not  words,  but  facts,  Monseigneur.  Is  Monsieur  de 
Chanlay  a  conspirator,  or  is  he  not  1  ” 

“Yes,  certainly  ;  but  my  daughter  loves  him.” 

“  A  fine  reason  for  setting  him  at  liberty  !  ” 

“  It  may  not  be  a  reason  to  you,  Abbe,  but  to  me  it  is, 
and  a  most  sacred  one.  He  shall  leave  the  Bastille  at  once.” 

“Go,  then,  and  take  him  out;  I  do  not  hinder  you, 
Monseigneur.” 
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“  And  did  you  know  this  secret  1  ” 

“  Which  1  ” 

“  That  Monsieur  de  Livry  and  the  chevalier  were  the 
same  1  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  knew  it.  What  then  1  ” 

“You  wished  to  deceive  mel  ” 

“  I  wished  to  save  you  from  the  sentimentality  in  which 
you  are  lost  at  this  moment.  The  regent  of  France  — 
already  too  much  occupied  by  whims  and  pleasures  — 
must  make  things  worse  by  adding  passion  to  the  list. 
And  what  a  passion  !  Paternal  love,  —  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all.  An  ordinary  love  may  be  satisfied,  and  then 
dies  away ;  hut  a  father’s  tenderness  is  insatiable,  and 
especially  intolerable.  It  will  tempt  your  Highness  to 
commit  faults  which  I  shall  prevent,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  am  happy  enough  not  to  be  a  father,  —  for  which  I 
congratulate  myself  daily,  when  I  see  the  misfortunes  and 
stupidity  of  those  who  are.” 

“  And  what  matters  a  head  more  or  less  1  ”  cried  the 
regent.  “  This  De  Chanlay  will  not  kill  me  when  he 
knows  it  was  I  who  liberated  him.” 

“  No  ;  neither  will  he  die  from  a  few  days  in  the 
Bastille ;  and  there  he  must  stay.” 

“  And  I  tell  you  he  shall  leave  it  to-day.” 

“  He  must,  for  his  own  honor,”  continued  Dubois,  as 
though  the  regent  had  not  spoken  ;  “  for  if  he  were  to 
leave  the  Bastille  to-day,  as  you  wish,  he  would  appear  to 
his  accomplices,  who  are  now  in  the  prison  at  Nantes,  and 
whom  I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  to  liberate  also,  as  a 
traitor  and  spy  who  has  been  pardoned  for  the  information 
he  has  given.” 

The  regent  reflected. 

“You  are  all  alike,”  pursued  Dubois,  “you  kings  and 
reigning  princes,  —  a  stupid  reason,  like  all  reasons  of 
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honor,  such  as  I  have  just  given,  closes  your  mouth ;  but 
you  will  never  understand  true  and  important  reasons  of 
state.  What  does  it  matter  to  me  or  to  France  that 
Mademoiselle  Helene  de  Chaverny,  natural  daughter  of 
the  regent,  should  weep  for  her  lover,  Monsieur  Gaston  de 
Chanlay  1  Ten  thousand  wives,  ten  thousand  mothers, 
ten  thousand  daughters,  may  weep  in  one  year  for  their 
sons,  their  husbands,  their  fathers,  killed  in  your  High¬ 
ness’s  service  by  the  Spaniard  who  threatens  you,  who 
takes  your  gentleness  for  weakness,  and  who  becomes 
emboldened  by  impunity.  We  know  the  plot ;  let  us  do 
it  justice.  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  chief  or  agent  of  this 
plot,  coming  to  Paris  to  assassinate  you,  —  you  cannot 
deny  it,  no  doubt  he  told  you  so  himself,  —  is  the  lover 
of  your  daughter.  So  much  the  worse  ;  it  is  a  misfortune 
which  falls  upon  you.  But  misfortune  has  fallen  upon 
many  others,  and  will  yet  fall  upon  many.  Yes,  I  knew 
it  all.  I  knew  that  he  was  beloved ;  I  knew  that  ids 
name  was  De  Chanlay  and  not  De  Livry.  Yes,  I  dis¬ 
simulated,  but  it  was  that  I  might  punish  him  exemplarily, 
—  him  and  his  accomplices  ;  because  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  once  for  all,  that  the  regent’s  head  is  not  one  of 
those  targets  which  any  one  may  aim  at  through  excite¬ 
ment  or  ennui,  and  go  away  unpunished  if  he  fails.” 

“Dubois,  Dubois!  I  shall  never  sacrifice  my  daughter’s 
life  to  save  my  own ;  and  I  should  kill  her  in  executing 
the  chevalier.  Therefore  no  prison,  no  dungeon  ;  let  us 
spare  the  shadow  of  torture  to  him  whom  we  cannot  treat 
with  entire  justice  ;  let  us  pardon  completely,  —  no  half¬ 
pardon,  any  more  than  half-justice.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  pardon,  pardon  ;  there  it  is  at  last !  Are  you 
not  tired  of  that  word,  Monseigneur ;  are  you  not  weary 
of  harping  eternally  on  one  string  1  ” 

“  This  time,  at  least,  it  is  a  different  thing,  for  it  is  not 
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generosity.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  should  like  to 
punish  this  man  who  is  more  beloved  as  a  lover  than  I 
as  a  father,  and  who  takes  from  me  my  last  and  only 
daughter ;  but  in  spite  of  myself  I  stop,  I  cannot  go  on  ; 
Chanlay  shall  be  set  free.” 

“  Chanlay  shall  be  set  free  ;  yes,  Monseigneur.  Mon 
Dieu  !  who  opposes  it  ?  Only  it  must  be  later,  some  days 
hence.  What  harm  shall  we  do  him  1  What  the  devil  ! 
he  won’t  die  of  a  week  in  the  Bastille.  You  shall  have 
your  son-in-law  again,  be  assured ;  but  do  act  so  that  our 
poor  little  government  shall  not  be  too  much  ridiculed. 
Remember  that  at  this  moment  the  affairs  of  the  others 
are  being  looked  into,  and  somewhat  roughly  too.  Well, 
these  others  have  also  mistresses,  wives,  mothers.  Do  you 
busy  yourself  with  them  1  No,  you  are  not  so  mad. 
Think,  then,  of  the  ridicule  if  it  were  known  that  your 
daughter  loved  the  man  who  was  to  stab  you  ;  the 
bastards  would  laugh  for  a  month.  It  is  enough  to  revive 
La  Maintenon,  who  is  dying,  and  make  her  live  a  year 
longer.  Have  patience,  Monseigneur ;  let  the  chevalier 
eat  chicken  and  drink  wine  with  De  Launay.  Pardieu  ! 
Richelieu  does  very  well  there  ;  he  is  loved  by  another  of 
your  daughters,  which  did  not  prevent  you  from  putting 
him  in  the  Bastille.” 

“  But,”  said  the  regent,  “  when  Chanlay  is  in  the  Bastille, 
what  will  you  do  with  him1?” 

“  Oh,  he  only  serves  this  little  apprenticeship  to  make 
him  more  worthy  to  be  your  son-in-law.  But,  seriously, 
Monseigneur,  do  you  think  of  raising  him  to  that  honor?” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  at  this  moment  I  think  of  nothing, 
Dubois,  but  that  I  do  not  want  to  make  my  poor  Helene 
unhappy  ;  and  yet  I  really  think  that  giving  him  to  her 
as  a  husband  would  be  a  condescension,  though  the  De 
Chanlays  are  a  good  family.” 
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“Do  you  know  them,  Monseigneur]  Parbleu!  only 
that  was  wanting.” 

“  I  heard  the  name  long  ago,  but  I  cannot  remember  on 
what  occasion.  Meantime  we  will  see.  But  whatever 
you  may  say,  one  thing  I  have  decided,  —  he  must  not 
appear  as  a  traitor;  and  remember,  I  will  not  have  him 
maltreated.” 

“  In  that  case  he  is  well  off  with  Monsieur  de  Launay. 
But  you  do  not  know  the  Bastille,  Monseigneur.  If  you 
had  ever  tried  it,  you  would  not  want  a  country  house. 
Under  the  late  king  it  was  a  prison,  —  oh,  yes,  I  grant 
that  ;  but  under  the  gentle  reign  of  Philippe  d’Orleans,  it 
is  a  house  of  pleasure.  Besides,  at  this  moment  there  is 
an  excellent  company  there.  There  are  fetes,  balls,  vocal 
concerts;  they  drink  champagne  to  the  health  of  the  Due 
du  Maine  and  the  King  of  Spain.  It  is  you  who  pay  ;  but 
they  wish  aloud  that  you  may  die,  and  your  race  become 
extinct.  Pardieu!  Monsieur  de  Chanlay  will  find  ac¬ 
quaintances  there,  aud  be  as  comfortable  as  a  fish  in  the 
water.  Ah,  pity  him,  Monseigneur,  for  he  is  much  to  be 
pitied,  poor  fellow  !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  cried  the  duke,  delighted  to  find  a  middle 
course  ;  “  and  after  the  revelations  in  Bretagne  we  will  see.” 

Dubois  laughed.  “  The  revelations  in  Bretagne  !  Ah, 
•pardieu  !  Monseigneur,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  lie  anxious  to 
know  what  you  will  learn  that  the  chevalier  did  not  tell 
you.  Do  you  not  know  enough  yet,  Monseigneur  ]  Peste  ! 
if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  know  it  all  too  well.” 

“  But  you  are  not,  Abbe.” 

“  Alas,  unfortunately  not,  Monseigneur ;  for  if  I  were 
the  Due  d’Orleans  and  regent,  I  would  make  myself  car¬ 
dinal.  But  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that,  —  it  will  come  in 
time,  I  hope ;  besides,  I  have  found  a  way  of  managing 
the  affair  which  troubles  you.” 
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“  I  distrust  you,  Abbe.  I  warn  you.” 

“  Stay,  Monseigneur ;  you  love  the  chevalier  only 
because  your  daughter  does  ? ” 

“Weill” 

“  But  if  the  chevalier  repaid  her  fidelity  by  ingratitude. 
Mon  Dieu  /  the  young  woman  is  proud,  Monseigneur;  she 
herself  would  give  him  up.  That  would  be  well  played, 
I  think.” 

“  The  chevalier  cease  to  love  Helene  !  Impossible  ;  she 
is  an  angel.” 

“  Many  angels  have  gone  through  that,  Monseigneur ; 
besides,  the  Bastille  does  and  undoes  many  tilings,  and 
one  soon  becomes  corrupted  in  the  society  he  will  find 
there.” 

“Well,  we  shall  see;  but  not  a  step  without  my 
conseut.” 

“Fear  nothing,  Monseigneur;  and  now  will  you 
examine  the  papers  from  Nantes  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  first  send  me  Madame  Desroches.” 

“  Certainly.” 

Dubois  rang  and  gave  the  regent’s  orders. 

Ten  minutes  after,  Madame  Desroches  entered  timidly ; 
but  instead  of  the  storm  she  had  expected,  she  received  a 
smile  and  a  hundred  louis. 

“  I  do  not  understand  it,”  thought  she ;  “  after  all,  the 
young  girl  cannot  be  his  daughter.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  BRETAGNE. 

Our  readers  must  now  permit  us  to  pause  for  a  backward 
look ;  for  in  giving  our  attention  to  the  leading  characters 
in  our  story,  we  have  neglected  certain  persons  in  Bretagne 
who  deserve  some  notice  ;  besides,  if  we  do  not  represent 
them  as  taking  an  active  part  in  these  events  of  which  we 
write,  history  is  ready  with  her  inflexible  voice  to  call  them 
forth.  We  must,  therefore,  for  the  present,  submit  to  the 
exigencies  of  history. 

Bretagne  had,  from  the  first,  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  of  the  legitimated  bastards.  This  province, 
which  had  given  pledges  of  fidelity  to  monarchical  prin¬ 
ciples,  now  carried  that  fidelity  to  excess,  and  even  to 
madness,  since  it  preferred  the  adulterous  offspring  of  a 
king  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom ;  and  its  loyalty 
became  a  crime  when,  in  aid  of  the  pretensions  of  those 
whom  it  recognized  as  its  princes,  it  called  upon  enemies 
against  whom  Louis  XIY.  for  sixty  years,  and  France  for 
two  centuries,  had  waged  a  war  of  extermination. 

We  have  seen  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  who 
constituted  this  revolt.  The  regent  had  wittily  said  that 
this  list  of  names  contained  the  head  and  tail  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy ;  but  be  was  mistaken,  —  it  was  the  head  and 
body.  The  head  was  the  council  of  the  legitimated  princes, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  imbecile  agent,  the  Prince  of 
Cellamare ;  the  body  consisted  of  those  brave  and  able 
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men  who  were  now  in  the  Bastille ;  but  the  tail  was  now 
agitating  itself  in  Bretagne  among  a  people  unaccustomed 
to  the  ways  of  a  court,  —  it  was  a  tail  armed  with  stings 
like  those  of  a  scorpion,  and  it  alone  was  to  be  feared. 

The  Bretagne  chiefs,  then,  renewed  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  under  Louis  XIY.  ;  we  say  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  because  to  every  conspiracy  must  be  given  the 
name  of  a  chief.  By  the  side  of  the  prince,  who  was  a 
conceited  and  commonplace  man,  and  even  in  advance 
of  him,  were  two  men  stronger  than  he,  —  one  in  thought 
and  the  other  in  execution.  These  two  men  were  Latreau- 
mont,  a  Norman  gentleman,  and  Affinius  Vanden-Enden, 
a  Dutch  philosopher.  Latreaumont  wanted  money,  he 
was  the  arm  ;  Affinius  wanted  a  republic,  he  was  the  soul. 
This  republic,  moreover,  he  wanted  enclosed  in  Louis  XIV.’s 
kingdom,  still  further  to  annoy  the  great  king,  who  hated 
republicans  even  at  a  distance,  who  had  persecuted  and 
destroyed  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  John  de  Witt, 
—  more  cruel  in  this  than  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in 
declaring  himself  De  Witt’s  enemy  revenged  personal 
injuries,  while  Louis  XIY.  had  received  nothing  but 
friendship  and  devotion  from  this  great  man. 

Now  Affinius  wanted  a  republic  in  Normandy,  and  got 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  named  Protector.  The  Breton 
conspirators  wished  to  revenge  themselves  for  certain 
injuries  their  province  had  received  under  the  regency, 
and  they  decreed  it  a  republic,  with  the  power  of  choosing 
a  protector,  even  were  he  a  Spaniard;  but  Monsieur  du 
Maine  had  a  good  chance  of  election.  This  is  what  had 
taken  place  in  Bretagne. 

The  Bretons  lent  an  ear  to  the  first  overtures  of  the 
Spaniards ;  they  had  no  more  cause  for  discontent  than 
other  provinces,  but  to  them  it  seemed  a  capital  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  war,  and  they  had  no  other  aim.  Richelieu 
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had  ruled  them  severely ;  they  thought  to  emancipate 
themselves  under  Dubois,  and  they  began  by  objecting  to 
the  administrators  sent  by  the  regent.  A  revolution 
always  begins  with  a  riot. 

Montesquiou  was  appointed  viceroy  to  hold  assemblies, 
to  hear  the  people’s  complaints,  and  to  collect  their 
money.  The  people  complained  plentifully,  but  would 
not  pay,  because  they  did  not  like  the  intendant ;  this 
appeared  a  bad  reason  to  Montesquiou,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  old  regime,  accustomed  to  the  methods  of 
Louis  XIY. 

“You  cannot  offer  these  complaints  to  his  Majesty,” 
said  he,  “  without  putting  yourselves  in  the  attitude  of 
rebellion.  Pay  first,  and  complain  afterward  ;  the  king 
will  listen  to  your  sorrows,  but  will  not  regard  your 
antipathies  to  a  man  honored  by  his  choice.” 

The  truth  is  that  Monsieur  de  Montaran,  of  whom 
Bretagne  complained,  had  committed  no  wrong  except 
that  of  being  intendant  of  the  province.  Any  other  in¬ 
tendant  would  have  given  equal  offence.  Montesquiou 
did  not  accept  the  explanations  given,  and  persisted  in 
his  demands.  The  people’s  representatives  persisted  in 
their  refusal. 

“  Monsieur  le  Marechal,”  said  one  of  the  deputies, 
“  your  language  might  suit  a  general  treating  with  a  con¬ 
quered  people,  but  cannot  be  accepted  by  free  and  privi¬ 
leged  men.  We  are  neither  enemies  nor  soldiers ;  we  are 
citizens,  and  our  own  masters.  In  compensation  of  a 
service  which  we  ask,  —  namely,  that  Monsieur  de  Mon¬ 
taran,  whom  we  dislike,  may  be  removed,  —  we  wrill  pay 
with  pleasure  the  tax  demanded ;  but  if  the  court  takes 
to  itself  the  highest  prize,  we  will  keep  our  money,  and 
bear  as  we  best  can  the  treasurer  who  displeases  us.” 

Monsieur  de  Montesquiou,  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
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turned  on  his  heel ;  the  deputies  did  the  same,  and  both 
retired  with  dignity. 

Eut  the  marshal  was  willing  to  wait;  he  considered 
himself  an  able  diplomatist,  and  thought  that  private  re¬ 
unions  would  harmonize  all  differences.  But  the  Breton 
nobles  were  proud.  Indignant  at  their  treatment,  they 
appeared  no  more  at  the  marshal’s  receptions ;  and  he, 
left  alone,  sorely  disappointed,  passed  from  contempt  to 
anger,  and  from  anger  to  the  cherishing  of  foolish  pur¬ 
poses.  This  was  what  the  Spaniards  had  expected. 
Montesquiou,  corresponding  with  the  authorities  at 
Nantes,  Quimper,  Vannes,  and  Bennes,  wrote  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  rebels  and  mutineers,  but  that  he 
would  have  the  last  word,  and  that  the  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  his  army  corps  would  teach  the  Bretons 
politeness  and  magnanimity. 

The  states  were  held  again.  From  the  nobility  to  the 
people  is  but  a  step  in  Bretagne ;  a  spark  lights  the  whole. 
The  citizens  declared  to  Monsieur  de  Montesquiou  that  if 
he  had  twelve  thousand  men,  Bretagne  had  a  hundred 
thousand,  who  would  teach  his  soldiers,  with  stones, 
forks,  and  muskets,  that  they  had  better  mind  their  own 
business,  and  that  only. 

The  marshal  assured  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion,  —  that  there  were  in  fact  a  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  province,  organized  and  armed.  He  reflected,  and 
suffered  affairs  to  remain  as  they  were, — fortunately  for 
the  government.  Then  the  nobility  seeing  that  they  were 
respected,  moderated  their  tone,  and  made  their  complaint 
in  a  temperate  form.  But  Dubois  and  the  council  of  the 
regency  treated  it  as  a  hostile  manifesto,  and  used  it  as  an 
instrument. 

Montaran  and  Montesquiou,  Pontcalec  and  Talhouet, 
were  the  champions  who  forced  the  fighting  Pontcalec, 
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a  man  of  mind  and  power,  had  joined  the  malcontents  and 
encouraged  the  growth  of  the  struggle. 

There  was  no  drawing  hack ;  a  collision  was  imminent. 
The  court,  however,  saw  only  the  revolt,  and  did  not 
suspect  the  Spanish  affair.  The  Bretons,  who  were 
secretly  undermining  the  regency,  cried  aloud,  “  No  im¬ 
post  !  No  Montaran  !  ”  to  draw  away  suspicion  from  their 
anti-patriotic  plots.  But  the  event  turned  out  against 
them.  The  regent  —  a  skilful  politician  —  divined,  the 
plot  without  perceiving  it ;  he  thought  that  this  local  veil 
hid  some  other  phantom,  and  he  tore  off  the  veil.  He  with¬ 
drew  Montaran,  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Immediately  the  conspirators  were  unmasked ;  all 
others  were  content  and  quiet,  they  alone  remained  in  arms. 

Then  Pontealec  and  his  friends  formed  the  plot  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  adopted  violent  means  to  attain  their 
ends,  toward  which  they  could  proceed  no  further  without 
discovery.  The  revolt  had  lost  its  motives,  but  was  yet 
smoking  in  its  ashes.  In  those  ashes,  still  warm,  could 
not  a  spark  be  found  to  light  a  conflagration  1 

Spain  was  watching.  Alberoni,  beaten  by  Dubois  in 
the  affair  of  Cellamare,  waited  his  revenge,  and  all  the 
treasures  prepared  for  the  plot  of  Paris  were  now  sent  to 
Bretagne.  But  he  was  too  late  ;  he  did  not  believe  it, 
and  his  agents  deceived  him. 

Pontealec  thought  it  was  still  possible  to  revive  the 
war,  and  that  then  France  would  make  war  on  Spain.  He 
thought  it  possible  to  kill  the  regent ;  but  it  was  for  him, 
and  not  Chanlay,  to  do  what  no  one  would  then  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  most  cruel  enemy  of  France.  Ho  reckoned 
on  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  vessel  full  of  arms  and  money, 
and  this  ship  did  not  arrive  ;  he  expected  news  of  Chan¬ 
lay,  it  was  La  Jonquiere  who  wrote,  —  and  what  a  La 
Jonquiere  ! 
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One  evening  Pontcalec  and  his  friends  had  met  in  a 
little  room  near  the  old  castle  ;  their  countenances  were 
sad  and  irresolute.  Du  Couedic  announced  that  he  had 
received  a  note  recommending  them  to  take  flight. 

“I  have  a  similar  one  to  show  you,”  said  Montlouis  ; 
“  it  was  slid  under  my  glass  at  table,  and  my  wife,  who 
expected  nothing,  was  frightened.” 

“  I  neither  expect  nor  fear  anything,”  said  Talhouet ; 
“  the  province  is  calm,  the  news  from  Paris  is  good  ;  every 
day  the  regent  liberates  some  one  of  those  imprisoned  for 
the  Spanish  affair.” 

“  And  I,  gentlemen,”  said  Pontcalec,  “  must  tell  you  of 
a  strange  communication  1  have  received  to-day.  Show 
me  your  note,  Du  Couedic,  and  you  yours,  Montlouis  ; 
perhaps  they  are  in  the  same  writing,  and  are  a  snare 
for  us.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  replied  Montlouis,  “  for  if  they 
wish  us  to  leave  this,  it  is  to  escape  some  danger;  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  for  our  reputation,  for  that  is  not  at  stake. 
The  affairs  of  Bretagne  are  known  to  the  world.  Your 
brother,  Talhouet,  and  your  cousin  have  fled  to  Spain  ; 
Solduc,  Rohan,  Cerantec,  Sambilly  the  counsellor,  have 
all  disappeared,  —  yet  their  flight  was  regarded  as  natural, 
and  as  due  to  some  simple  cause  of  discontent.  I  confess, 
if  the  advice  be  repeated,  I  shall  fly.” 

“  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  my  friend,”  said  Pontcalec  ; 
“  our  affairs  were  never  more  prosperous.  See,  the  court 
has  no  suspicion,  or  we  should  have  been  molested  already. 
La  Jonquiere  wrote  yesterday ;  he  announces  that  Chan- 
lay  is  starting  for  La  Muette,  where  the  regent  lives  as  a 
private  gentleman,  without  guards,  without  fear.” 

“Yet  you  are  uneasy,”  said  Du  Couedic. 

“  I  confess  it,  but  not  for  the  reason  you  suppose.” 

“  What  is  it,  then  1  ” 
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“A  personal  matter.” 

“  Of  your  own  1” 

“Yes;  and  I  could  not  confide  it  to  more  devoted 
friends,  or  any  who  know  me  better.  If  ever  I  were 
molested  ;  if  ever  I  had  the  alternative  of  remaining  or 
of  flying  to  escape  a  danger,  —  I  should  remain ;  do  you 
know  why  1  ” 

“No;  speak.” 

“  I  am  afraid.” 

“  You,  Pontcalec  1  —  afraid  !  What  do  you  mean  1” 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  yes,  my  friends.  The  ocean  offers  us  a 
way  of  escape  ;  we  could  find  safety  on  board  one  of  those 
vessels  which  cruise  on  the  Loire  from  Paimboeuf  to  St. 
Nazaire,  —  but  what  is  safety  to  you  is  certain  death  to 
me.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  Talhouet. 

“You  alarm  me,”  said  Montlouis. 

“  Listen,  then,  my  friends,”  said  Pontcalec.  And  he 
began  the  following  recital,  to  which  his  friends  gave 
most  earnest  attention ;  for  they  knew  that  if  Pontcalec 
were  afraid,  it  must  be  for  some  good  reason. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  SORCERESS  OP  SAVENAT. 

“I  was  ten  years  old,  and  I  lived  at  Pontcalec,  in  the 
midst  of  woods,  when  one  day  my  uncle  Crysogon,  my 
father,  and  I  started  for  a  rabbit  hunt  in  a  warren  at  five 
or  six  miles  distance.  On  our  way  thither  we  found 
seated  on  the  heath  a  woman  reading.  Since  few  of  our 
peasants  could  read,  we  were  surprised.  We  stopped  and 
looked  at  her.  I  see  her  now,  as  though  it  were  yester¬ 
day,  though  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  She  wore  the 
dark  costume  of  our  Breton  women,  with  the  usual  white 
head-dress,  and  she  was  seated  on  a  large  sheaf  of  broom 
in  blossom,  which  she  had  just  cut. 

“My  father  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  bay  horse,  with 
a  gold-colored  mane ;  my  uncle  on  a  gray  horse,  young  and 
ardent  ;  and  I  rode  one  of  those  little  white  ponies  which 
to  strength  and  activity  unite  the  docility  of  a  sheep. 

“  The  woman  raised  her  eyes  from  her  book,  and  saw 
us  grouped  before  her  and  looking  at  her  with  curiosity. 
On  seeing  me  firm  in  my  stirrups  near  my  father,  who 
seemed  proud  of  me,  she  rose  suddenly,  and  approaching 
me,  said,  ‘  What  a  pity  !  ’  ‘  What  do  you  mean  1  ’  asked 

my  father.  ‘It  means  that  I  do  not  like  that  white  pony,’ 
replied  the  woman.  ‘  And  why  not  1  ’  ‘  Because  he  will 

bring  misfortune  to  your  child,  Sire  de  Pontcalec.’ 

“We  Bretons  are  superstitious,  you  know;  so  that  even 
my  father,  who  you  remember,  Montlouis,  was  an  enlight¬ 
ened  as  well  as  a  brave  man,  stopped,  in  spite  of  my  uncle 
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Crysogon’s  objections,  wlio  urged  us  to  proceed;  and 
trembling  at  the  idea  of  danger  to  me,  lie  added,  ‘  Yet 
the  pony  is  gentle,  my  good  woman,  and  Clement  rides 
well  for  his  age.  I  have  often  ridden  the  little  animal  in 
the  park,  and  its  paces  are  perfect.’  ‘  1  know  nothing 
about  that,  Marquis  de  Guer,’  replied  the  woman ;  ‘  but 
the  little  white  horse  will  injure  your  son  Clement,  I  tell 
you.’  ‘  And  how  can  you  know  this  ?  ’  ‘I  see  it,’  she 
replied,  in  a  strange  tone.  ‘But  when  will  it  happen ?’ 
asked  my  father.  ‘  To-day.’ 

“  My  father  turned  pale,  and  I  was  afraid ;  but  my 
uncle  Crysogon,  who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and 
had  become  somewhat  hardened  by  fighting  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  laughed  till  lie  nearly  fell  from  his  horse.  ‘  Par- 
bleu!'  said  he,  ‘this  good  woman  certainly  is  in  league 
with  the  rabbits  at  Savenay.  What  do  you  say  to  it, 
Clement  ;  would  you  like  to  go  home  and  lose  the  sport1?’ 
‘Uncle,’  I  replied,  ‘I  would  rather  go  on  with  you.’ 
‘  You  look  pale  and  odd, —  are  you  afraid?’  ‘I  am  not 
afraid  ?  ’  said  I. 

“  I  lied,  for  I  felt  a  certain  shudder  pass  through  me 
which  was  very  like  fear.  My  father  lias  since  owned  to 
me  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  uncle’s  words,  which 
caused  a  certain  false,  shame  in  him,  he  would  have  sent 
me  home  or  given  my  horse  to  one  of  the  servants.  But 
what  an  example  for  a  boy  of  my  age,  who  declared  him¬ 
self  to  have  no  fear  ;  and  what  a  subject  for  ridicule  to 
my  uncle  ! 

“  1  continued,  then,  to  ride  my  pony  ;  we  reached  the 
warren  and  began  the  chase.  While  it  lasted,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  it  made  us  forget  the  prediction  ;  but  when  the 
chase  was  over,  and  we  had  started  on  our  road  home,  — 
‘  Well,  Clement,’  said  my  uncle,  ‘  here  you  are,  still  on 
your  pony  !  Diable!  you  are  a  brave  boy.’ 
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“  My  father  and  I  both  laughed  3  we  were  then  crossing 
a  plain  as  flat  and  even  as  the  floor  of  this  room.  There 
was  not  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  nothing  that  could 
frighten  a  horse.  And  yet  at  that  moment  my  pony  gave 
a  bound  which  shook  me  from  my  seat 3  then  he  reared 
violently  and  threw  me  off.  My  uncle  laughed,  but  my 
father  became  as  pale  as  death.  I  did  not  move 3  my 
father  leaped  from  his  horse  and  came  to  me,  and  found 
that  my  leg  was  broken. 

“  It  might  be  possible  to  describe  my  father’s  grief  and 
the  cries  of  the  grooms  ;  but  my  uncle’s  despair  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  Kneeling  by  my  side,  removing  my  clothes 
with  a  trembling  hand,  covering  me  with  tears  and  caresses, 
his  every  word  was  a  fervent  prayer.  My  father  was 
obliged  to  console  him  3  but  to  all  his  consolations  and 
caresses  he  made  no  reply. 

“  They  sent  for  the  first  surgeon  at  Nantes,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  me  in  great  danger.  My  uncle  begged  my  moth¬ 
er’s  pardon  all  day  long  3  and  we  remarked  that  during 
my  illness  he  had  quite  changed  his  mode  of  life.  In¬ 
stead  of  drinking  and  hunting  with  the  officers,  instead  of 
going  on  fishing  expeditions,  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  he 
never  left  my  pillow. 

“  The  fever  lasted  six  weeks,  and  the  illness  nearly  four 
months ;  but  I  was  saved,  and  retained  no  trace  of  the 
accident.  When  I  went  out  for  the  first  time,  my  uncle 
gave  me  his  arm  3  but  when  the  walk  was  over,  he  took 
leave  of  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  ‘  Where  are  you  going, 
Crysogon  1  ’  asked  my  father,  in  astonishment.  ‘  I  made  a 
vow,’  replied  the  good  man,  ‘  that  if  our  child  recovered, 
I  would  turn  Carthusian,  and  I  go  to  fulfil  that  promise.’ 

“  This  was  a  new  grief.  My  father  and  my  mother 
shed  tears.  I  hung  on  my  uncle’s  neck,  and  begged  him 
not  to  leave  us  3  but  the  viscount  was  a  man  who  never 
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broke  a  promise  or  a  resolution.  Our  tears  and  prayers 
were  vain.  *  My  brother/  said  he,  ‘  I  did  not  know  that 
God  sometimes  deigns  to  reveal  himself  to  man  in  acts 
of  mystery.  I  doubted,  and  deserve  to  be  punished ; 
besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my  salvation  in  the  pleas 
ures  of  this  life.’ 

“  At  these  words  the  viscount  embraced  us  again, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  disappeared.  He  went  to  the 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Morlaix.  Two  years  afterward, 
fasts,  mascerations,  and  grief  had  made  of  this  bon  vivant, 
this  joyous  companion,  this  devoted  friend,  a  premature 
skeleton.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  died,  leaving  me 
all  his  wealth.” 

“  Diable !  what  a  frightful  tale,”  said  Du  Couedic, 
smiling ;  “  but  the  old  woman  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
breaking  your  leg  would  double  your  fortune.” 

“  Listen,”  said  Pontcalec,  more  gravely  than  ever. 

“  Ah,  it  is  not  finished  ?  ”  said  Talhouet. 

“  We  are  only  at  the  beginning.” 

“  Continue,  we  are  listening.” 

“  You  have  all  heard  of  the  strange  death  of  the  Baron 
de  Caradec,  have  you  not  1  ” 

“Our  old  college  friend  at  Nantes,”  said  Montlouis, 
“  who  was  found  murdered  ten  years  ago  in  the  forest  of 
Cliateaubriant  1  ” 

“Yes.  Now  listen;  but  remember  that  this  is  a  secret 
which  till  this  moment  has  been  known  oidy  to  me,  and 
that  no  one  but  ourselves  must  know  it  hereafter.” 

The  three  Bretons,  who  were  deeply  interested,  promised 
him  that  the  secret  which  he  was  about  to  confide  to  them 
should  be  sacredly  kept. 

“  Well,”  said  Pontcalec,  “  this  college  friendship  of 
which  Montlouis  speaks  had  undergone  some  change 
between  Caradec  and  myself,  on  account  of  a  l'ivalry. 
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We  loved  the  same  woman,  and  I  was  preferred  by 
her. 

“  One  day  I  determined  to  hunt  the  stag  in  the  forest 
of  Chateaubriant ;  my  dogs  and  huntsmen  had  been  sent 
out  the  day  before,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  when,  on  the  road  before  me,  I  saw  an  enormous 
fagot  walking  along.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  for  our 
peasants  carry  such  immense  fagots  that  they  quite  dis¬ 
appear  under  their  load,  which  then,  as  it  is  seen  from  a 
distance  going  on  before,  appears  to  be  moving  of  its  own 
accord.  Soon  the  fagot  which  I  was  following  came  to  a 
halt;  an  old  woman,  turning  round,  showed  her  face  to 
me.  As  I  approached  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  her, 
for  I  recognized  the  sorceress  of  Savenay,  who  had  pre¬ 
dicted  the  misfortune  caused  by  my  white  pony. 

“  My  first  impulse,  I  confess,  was  to  take  another  road, 
and  avoid  the  prophetess  of  evil ;  but  she  had  already 
seen  me,  and  she  seemed  to  wait  for  me  with  a  smile  full 
of  malice.  I  was  ten  years  older  than  when  her  first 
threat  had  frightened  me.  I  was  ashamed  to  go  back. 
‘Good-day,  Viscount  de  Pontcalec/  said  she;  ‘how  is 
the  Marquis  de  Guer  1  ’  ‘Well,  good  woman,’  I  replied; 
‘  and  I  shall  be  quite  easy  about  him  if  you  will  assure 
me  that  nothing  will  happen  to  him  during  my  absence.’ 
‘Ah!  ah  !’  said  she,  laughing;  ‘you  have  not  forgotten 
the  plains  of  Savenay.  You  have  a  good  memory,  Vis¬ 
count;  but  yet  if  I  gave  you  some  advice  you  would  not 
follow  it,  any  more  than  you  did  before.  Man  is  blind.’ 
‘And  what  is  your  advice!’  ‘ JSTot  to  go  hunting  to-day.’ 
‘  Why  not  1 ’  ‘  And  to  return  at  once  to  Pontcalec.’ 

‘  I  cannot ;  I  have  a  rendezvous  with  some  friends  at 
Chateaubriant.’  ‘  So  much  the  worse,  Viscount,  for  blood 
will  be  spilled.5  ‘  Mine  1  ’  ‘  Yours  and  another’s.’  ‘  Bah  ! 
you  are  mad  ! 5  ‘So  said  your  uncle  Crysogon.  How  is 
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he  1  ’  ‘  Do  you  not  know  that  he  died  seven  years  ago  at 

Morlaix  1  ’  ‘  Poor  dear  man  !  ’  said  the  woman  ;  •  like 

you,  he  would  not  believe ;  at  length  he  beheld,  but  it 
was  too  late.’ 

“  I  shuddered  involuntarily  ;  hut  a  false  shame  whis¬ 
pered  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  give  way  to  such  warn¬ 
ings,  and  that  doubtless  the  fulfilment  of  the  pretended 
sorceress’s  former  prediction  had  been  hut  a  chance.  ‘  Ah  ! 
1  see  that  one  experience  has  not  made  you  wiser,  my  line 
young  man,’  said  she.  ‘  Well,  go  to  Chateaubriant  then, 
since  you  must  have  it  so,  but  at  least  send  back  to  Pont- 
calec  that  handsome  hunting-knife.’  ‘And  with  what 
will  Monsieur  cut  the  stag’s  foot  1  ’  asked  the  servant  who 
followed  me.  ‘  With  your  knife,’  said  the  old  woman. 
‘The  stag  is  a  royal  animal,’ replied  the  servant,  ‘and 
deserves  a  hunting-knife.’  ‘Besides,’  said  I,  ‘you  said 
my  blood  would  flow.  That  means  that  I  shall  he  at¬ 
tacked,  and  in  that  case  I  shall  want  it  to  defend  myself.’ 
‘  I  do  not  know  what  it  means,’  replied  the  old  woman ; 

‘  but  I  do  know  that  in  your  place,  my  brave  gentleman, 
l  would  listen  to  the  poor  old  woman ;  that  I  would  not 
go  to  Chateaubriant ;  or  if  I  did  go,  it  would  be  without 
my  hunting-knife.’  ‘  Do  not  listen  to  the  old  witch,  Mon¬ 
sieur,’  said  the  servant,  who  doubtless  was  afraid  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  carry  the  fatal  weapon  to  Pontcalec. 

“  If  I  had  been  alone,  I  should  have  returned  ;  hut 
before  my  servant — -strange  weakness  of  man  !  —  I  wished 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  drawing  back.  ‘  Thank 
you,  my  good  woman,’  said  I ;  ‘  but  really,  in  all  that 
you  have  said  to  me  I  find  no  reason  for  staying  away 
from  Chateaubriant.  As  to  my  knife,  I  shall  keep  it ;  if 
I  am  to  be  attacked,  I  must  have  a  weapon  to  defend 
myself.’  ‘Go,  then,  and  defend  yourself,’  said  the  old 
woman,  shaking  her  head  ;  ‘we  cannot  escape  our  destiny.’ 
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“  I  heard  no  more.  I  urged  my  horse  to  a  gallop  ;  hut 
as  I  was  about  to  turn  a  corner,  I  looked  back,  and  saw 
that  the  old  woman  was  moving  slowly  along  the  road. 
I  turned  the  corner  and  saw  her  no  more.  An  hour  later 
I  was  in  the  forest  of  Chateaubriant ;  and  I  met  you, 
Montlouis  and  Talhouet, —  for  you  were  both  of  the  party.” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Talhouet,  “  and  I  begin  to  understand.” 

“And  I,”  said  Montlouis. 

“  But  I  know  nothing  of  it,”  said  Du  Couedic ;  “  so 
pray  continue,  Pontcalec.” 

“  Our  dogs  started  the  stag,  and  we  set  off  in  pursuit; 
but  we  were  not  the  only  hunters  in  the  forest.  At  a 
distance  we  heard  the  sound  of  another  pack,  which  grad¬ 
ually  approached  ;  soon  the  two  courses  crossed,  and  some 
of  iny  dogs  by  mistake  went  after  the  wrong  stag.  I  ran 
after  them  to  stop  them,  and  that  separated  me  from  you  ; 
you  followed  the  rest  of  our  pack.  But  some  one  had 
forestalled  me ;  I  heard  the  howls  of  my  dogs  under  the 
lash  of  a  whip.  I  redoubled  my  speed,  and  found  the 
Baron  de  Caradec  striking  them.  I  have  told  you  there 
were  between  us  some  reasons  for  hatred ;  that  hatred 
was  ready  to  break  forth  on  the  first  occasion.  I  asked 
him  what  right  he  had  to  strike  my  dogs.  His  reply  was 
haughtier  than  my  question.  We  were  alone,  we  were 
twenty  years  old,  we  were  rivals,  we  hated  each  other, 
and  we  were  armed.  We  drew  our  hunting-knives,  threw 
ourselves  one  upon  the  other,  and  Caradec  fell  from  his 
horse,  pierced  through  the  body.  To  tell  you  what  I  felt 
when  I  saw  him  bleeding  and  writhing  in  agony  would 
be  impossible  ;  I  spurred  my  horse,  and  darted  through 
the  forest  like  a  madman.  I  heard  the  cry  announcing 
the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  I  arrived  one  of  the  first ;  but  I 
remember  —  do  you  remember  it,  Montlouis  1  —  that  you 
asked  me  why  I  was  so  pale.” 
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“  It  is  true,”  said  Montlouis. 

“  Then  I  remembered  the  advice  of  the  sorceress,  and 
reproached  myself  bitterly  for  neglecting  it.  That  solitary 
and  fatal  duel  seemed  to  me  like  an  assassination.  Nantes 
and  its  environs  became  insupportable  to  me,  for  every 
day  I  heard  the  murder  of  Caradec  talked  about.  It  is 
true  that  no  one  suspected  me,  but  the  secret  voice  of  my 
conscience  spoke  so  loud  that  twenty  times  I  was  on  the 
point  of  denouncing  myself.  Then  I  left  Nantes  and  went 
to  Paris,  —  not,  however,  until  I  had  searched  for  the  sor¬ 
ceress  ;  but  not  knowing  either  her  name  or  her  residence, 
I  could  not  find  her.” 

“It  is  strange,”  said  Talhouet ;  “and  have  you  ever 
seen  her  since  1  ” 

“Wait,”  said  Pontcalec  ;  “and  listen,  for  now  comes 
the  terrible  part.  This  winter,  or  rather  last  autumn,  —  I 
say  winter,  because  there  was  snow  falling,  though  it  was 
only  in  November,  —  I  was  returning  from  Guer,  and  had 
ordered  a  halt  at  Pontcalec-des-Aulnes,  after  a  day  during 
which  I  had  been  shooting  snipes  in  the  marshes  with 
two  of  my  tenants.  We  arrived,  benumbed  with  cold,  at 
the  rendezvous,  and  found  a  good  fire  and  supper  await¬ 
ing  us. 

“  As  I  entered,  and  received  the  salutations  and  com¬ 
pliments  of  my  people,  I  perceived  in  the  chimney-corner 
an  old  woman  wrapped  in  a  large  gray-and-black  cloak, 
who  appeared  to  be  asleep.  ‘Who  is  that?’  I  asked  the 
farmer,  trembling  involuntarily.  ‘  An  old  beggar,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  and  she  looks  like  a  witch,’  said  he  ;  ‘but 
she  was  perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  She 
came  begging  ;  I  told  her  to  come  in,  and  gave  her  a  piece 
of  bread,  which  she  ate  while  she  warmed  herself,  and 
now  she  has  gone  to  sleep.’  The  figure  moved  slightly  in 
its  corner. 
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“  ‘  What  has  happened  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,’ 
asked  the  farmer’s  wife,  ‘  that  you  are  so  wet,  and  that 
your  clothes  are  splashed  with  mud  up  to  the  shoulder  ?’ 
‘  You  nearly  had  to  dine  without  me,  my  good  Martine,’ 
I  replied,  ‘ although  this  repast  and  this  fire  were  prepared 
for  me.’  ‘  Truly  !  ’  cried  the  good  woman,  alarmed.  1  Ah, 
Monsieur  had  a  narrow  escape  !  ’  said  the  farmer.  ‘ Jesus 
Dieu  !  and  how  was  that,  my  good  Seigneur  ?  ’  ‘I  was 
near  being  buried  alive,  my  good  Martine.  You  know 
your  marshes  are  full  of  hogs  ;  I  ventured  without  sound¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  all  at  once  I  felt  that  I  was  sinking 
in  ;  so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  my  gun,  which  I  held 
across,  giving  your  husband  time  to  come  and  pull  me 
out,  I  should  have  been  drowned  in  mud,  which  is  not 
only  a  cruel  but,  worse  still,  a  stupid  death.’  ‘  Oh,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,’  said  the  wife,  ‘in  the  name  of  your 
family,  do  not  expose  yourself  in  this  way  !  ’  ‘  Let  him 

alone,’  said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  figure  crouched  in 
the  chimney-corner ;  ‘  he  will  not  die  thus ;  I  foretell 
that.’  And  lowering  the  hood  of  her  gray  cloak,  she 
showed  me  the  face  of  that  woman  who  had  twice  crossed 
my  path  with  sad  prediction. 

“  I  remained  motionless  and  as  if  petrified.  ‘  You  recog¬ 
nize  me  ?  ’  she  asked,  without  moving.  I  made  a  sign  of 
assent,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  reply.  All  gathered  in 
a  circle  round  us.  ‘No,  no,’  she  continued;  ‘be  easy, 
Marquis  de  Guer  ;  you  will  not  die  thus.’  ‘  And  how  do 
you  know  that?’  I  stammered  out,  with  a  conviction, 
however,  that  she  did  know.  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do 
not  know  myself ;  but  you  know  well  that  I  make  no 
mistakes.’  ‘  And  how  shall  I  die  1  ’  I  asked,  making;  an 
effort  over  myself  to  ask  this  question  and  to  listen  to  her 
reply.  ‘  You  will  die  by  the  sea,  Marquis  !  ’  she  replied. 

‘  How  ?  ’  I  asked ;  ‘  what  do  you  mean ?  ’  ‘I  say  what  1 
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say,  and  cannot  explain  ;  only,  Marquis,  I  tell  you,  be¬ 
ware  of  the  sea  !  ’  All  the  peasants  looked  frightened,  — 
some  muttered  prayers,  others  crossed  themselves;  the 
old  woman  returned  to  her  corner,  covered  her  head  again 
with  her  cloak,  and  did  not  speak  another  syllable.” 
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CHAPTER,  XXV. 

THE  ARREST. 

“The  details  of  this  affair  may  some  clay  escape  ray 
memory,  but  the  impression  it  made  will  never  be  effaced. 
I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  and  to  my  mind  this 
prediction  had  the  force  of  a  reality.  Yes,”  continued 
Pontcalec,  “  even  though  you  may  laugh,  like  my  uncle 
Crysogon,  you  will  not  change  my  opinion,  or  take  from 
me  the  conviction  that  this  last  prediction  will  he  fulfilled, 
as  Avere  the  two  others,  and  that  T  shall  he  brought  to 
death  by  the  sea.  So  that  I  declare  to  you  that  if  the 
news  which  we  have  received  were  true,  if  Dubois’s  agents 
were  pursuing  me,  and  to  escape  them  I  had  only  to  take 
passage  in  a  vessel  and  gain  Belle  Isle,  — so  con\'inced  am 
I  that  the  sea  will  be  fatal  to  me,  and  that  no  other  death 
has  any  porver  over  me,  that  I  Avould  give  myself  up  to 
my  pursuers,  and  say,  ‘Do  your  duty,  gentlemen  ;  I  shall 
not  die  by  your  hands.’  ” 

The  three  Bretons  had  listened  in  silence  to  this  strange 
declaration,  which  gathered  solemnity  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  Avhich  they  stood. 

“  Then,”  said  Du  Couedic,  after  a  pause,  “we  under¬ 
stand  your  admirable  courage,  my  friend  ;  belieAring  your¬ 
self  destined  to  one  sort  of  death,  you  are  indifferent  to  all 
other  danger.  But  take  care  ;  if  the  anecdote  Avere  known 
it  would  rob  you  of  all  merit,  —  not  in  our  eyes,  for  eve 
know  what  you  really  are ;  hut  others  Avould  say  that 
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you  entered  this  conspiracy  because  you  can  neither  be 
beheaded,  shot,  nor  killed  by  the  dagger,  but  that  it 
would  have  been  very  different  if  conspirators  were 
drowned.” 

“  And  perhaps  they  would  speak  the  truth,”  said 
Pontcalec,  smiling. 

“  But,  my  dear  Marquis,”  said  Montlouis,  “  we,  who 
have  not  the  same  grounds  for  security,  should,  I  think, 
pay  some  attention  to  the  advice  of  our  unknown  friend, 
and  leave  Nantes,  or  even  France,  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  But  this  advice  may  he  wrong,”  said  Pontcalec;  “and 
I  do  not  believe  our  projects  are  known  at  Nantes  or 
elsewhere.” 

“  And  probably  nothing  will  he  known  till  Gaston  has 
done  his  work,”  said  Talhouet;  “and  then  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  enthusiasm,  and  that  does  not  kill. 
As  to  you,  Pontcalec,  never  approach  a  seaport,  never  go 
to  sea,  and  you  will  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  !  ” 

The  conversation  might  have  continued  in  this  jocular 
strain,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  had 
Pontcalec  beeD  willing  to  second  his  friends  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  tone  they  had  assumed  ;  hut  the  sorceress  was 
always  before  his  eyes,  pushing  hack  the  hood  of  her 
cloak  and  announcing  to  him  in  her  sepulchral  voice  that 
fatal  prediction.  And  besides,  at  this  moment  several 
gentlemen  with  whom  they  had  appointed  a  meeting,  and 
who  took  part  in  the  conspiracy,  came  in  by  different 
secret  ways,  and  in  different  costumes. 

It  was  not  that  they  had  much  to  fear  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  police.  That  of  Nantes,  though  Nantes  was  one 
of  the  principal  cities  in  France,  was  not  sufficiently  well 
organized  to  alarm  the  conspirators,  who,  besides,  had  in 
the  locality  the  influence  of  name  and  social  position.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  for  the  lieutenant  of  police  in 
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Paris,  or  the  regent,  or  Dubois,  to  send  down  special 
emissaries  ;  and  these  were  easily  made  known  to  those 
whom  they  had  come  to  watch,  by  their  ignorance  of 
localities,  and  by  their  peculiarities  of  dress  and  even  of 
speech. 

Though  this  Breton  association  had  many  members,  we 
shall  occupy  ourselves  with  its  four  chiefs  only,  who 
were  above  all  the  others  in  name,  fortune,  courage,  and 
intelligence. 

They  discussed  at  this  session  a  new  edict  by  Mon- 
tesquiou,  and  the  necessity  of  arming  themselves  in  case 
of  violence  on  the  marshal’s  part.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  were  inaugurating  a  civil  war.  They  were  preparing 
to  unfold  a  sacred  standard.  The  pretexts  for  the  war 
were  the  impiety  of  the  regent’s  court  and  the  sacrileges  of 
Dubois,  —  pretexts  which  would  arouse  the  anathemas  of 
an  essentially  religious  province  against  a  government 
so  little  worthy  to  succeed  the  pious  and  austere  reign 
of  Louis  XIY. 

Pontcalec  explained  to  his  companions  in  rebellion  the 
plan  agreed  upon  by  the  committee,  without  a  suspicion 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  taking  all  these 
measures  to  overturn  the  government,  Dubois’s  represen¬ 
tative  had  sent  a  detachment  of  police  to  the  residence 
of  every  conspirator,  with  orders  to  surround  the  house, 
and  an  agent  with  orders  to  arrest  them.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting, 
while  still  at  some  distance  from  their  homes,  saw  at 
their  gates  the  glittering  muskets  and  bayonets  of  the 
guards.  Being  thus  forewarned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
escaped  by  a  speedy  flight.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for  them 
to  find  places  of  retreat.  The  entire  province  was  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  they  found  friends  everywhere. 
Some  took  refuge  with  their  farmers,  and  a  large  number 
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succeeded  in  gaining  the  sea  and  making  their  escape  to 
Holland,  Spain,  or  England. 

Pontcalec,  Du  Couedic,  Montlouis,  and  Talhouet,  as 
usual,  went  out  together ;  hut  on  arriving  at  the  end  of 
the  street  where  Montlouis’s  house  was  situated,  they  per¬ 
ceived  lights  crossing  the  windows  of  the  apartments,  and 
a  sentinel  barring  the  door  with  his  musket. 

“  Oh,”  said  Montlouis,  stopping  his  companions,  “  what 
is  going  on  at  my  house  1  ” 

“  Indeed,  there  is  something  new  going  on,”  said  Tal¬ 
houet  ;  “  and  just  now  I  fancied  I  saw  a  sentinel  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rouen.” 

“Why  did  you  not  say  so  1  ”  asked  Du  Couedic,  “it 
was  surely  worth  mentioning.” 

“  Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  appearing  an  alarmist,  and  I 
thought  it  might  be  only  a  patrol.” 

“  But  this  man  belongs  to  the  regiment  of  Picardy,” 
said  Montlouis,  stepping  back. 

“  It  is  strange,”  said  Pontcalec  ;  “let  me  go  up  the  lane 
which  leads  to  my  house.  If  that  also  is  guarded,  there 
will  be  no  further  doubt.” 

Keeping  together,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  meet  an 
attack,  they  went  on  silently  and  came  to  the  corner  of 
the  street  in  which  Pontcalec  lived,  and  saw  that  the 
house  was  not  only  guarded  but  occupied.  A  detachment 
of  twenty  men  kept  back  the  crowd  that  had  assembled. 

“This  is  more  than  a  joke,”  said  Du  Couedic,  “and 
unless  our  houses  have  all  caught  fire  at  once,  I  can’t 
imagine  what  these  uniforms  have  to  do  with  our  affairs. 
As  for  me,  my  dear  boys,  your  humble  servant  is  about  to 
change  his  residence.” 

“  And  I,  also,”  said  Talhouet.  “  I  shall  go  to  St. 
Nazaire,  and  from  thence  to  LeCroisic;  take  my  advice 
and  come  with  me.  I  know  a  brig  about  to  start  for 
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Newfoundland,  and  the  captain  is  a  servant  of  mine.  If 
the  air  on  shore  becomes  too  bad,  we  will  embark,  set  sail, 
and  away  we  go ! ” 

“  Come,  Pontcalec,”  said  Montlouis,  “  forget  your  old 
witch  and  come  with  us.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Pontcalec;  “  I  will  not  rush  on  my  fate. 
And  besides,  —  reflect,  my  friends.  We  are  the  chiefs, 
and  we  should  set  a  strange  example  by  flying  before  we 
even  know  if  a  real  danger  threatens  us.  There  is  no 
proof  against  us.  La  Jonquiere  is  incorruptible  ;  Gaston 
is  intrepid  ;  our  letters  from  him  say  that  all  will  soon  be 
over ;  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  lie  has  struck  the 
blow,  and  France  is  free.  What  would  be  thought  of  us 
if  at  such  a  time  we  had  taken  flight  1  The  example  of 
our  desertion  would  ruin  everything  here.  Consider  it 
well.  I  do  not  command  you  as  a  chief,  but  I  counsel 
you  as  a  friend ;  you  are  not  obliged  to  obey,  for  I 
free  you  from  your  oath,  but  in  your  place  I  would 
not  go.  We  have  given  an  example  of  devotion  ;  the 
worst  that  can  happen  to  us  now  is  martyrdom.  But  this 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  the  case.  If  we  are  arrested,  the 
Breton  parliament  will  judge  us.  Of  what  is  it  com¬ 
posed  1  —  of  our  friends  and  accomplices.  We  are  safer 
in  a  prison  of  which  they  hold  the  key,  than  we  should 
be  on  a  vessel  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  Besides,  be¬ 
fore  the  parliament  has  assembled,  all  Bretagne  will 
be  in  arms.  Tried,  we  are  absolved  ;  absolved,  wre  are 
triumphant  !  ” 

“He  is  right,”  said  Talliouet;  “my  uncle,  my  broth¬ 
ers,  all  my  family,  are  compromised  with  me.  I  shall 
save  myself  with  them,  or  die  with  them.” 

“  My  dear  Talhouet,”  said  Montlouis,  “  all  this  is  very 
fine;  but  I  have  a  worse  opinion  of  this  affair  than  you 
have.  If  we  are  in  the  hands  of  any  one,  it  is  in  those  of 
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Dubois,  who  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  consequently  hates 
those  who  are.  I  do  not  like  these  people  who  belong  to 
no  class,  —  who  are  neither  nobles,  soldiers,  nor  priests. 
I  like  better  a  true  gentleman,  a  soldier,  or  a  monk,  —  at 
least  they  are  all  supported  by  the  authority  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  However,  I  appeal,  according  to  our  custom,  to 
the  majority ;  but  I  confess  that  if  our  majority  is  in 
favor  of  flight,  I  shall  fly  most  willingly.” 

“  And  I  will  be  your  companion,”  said  Du  Couedic. 
“  Montesquiou  may  be  better  informed  than  we  suppose; 
and  if  it  is  Dubois  who  holds  us  in  his  clutches,  we  shall 
have  some  difficulty  in  freeing  ourselves.” 

“  And  I  repeat,  we  must  remain,”  said  Pontcalec.  “  The 
duty  of  a  general  is  to  die  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers ;  the 
duty  of  the  chiefs  of  a  conspiracy  is  to  die  at  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  Montlouis,  “your  sorceress 
blinds  you  ;  to  gain  credence  for  her  prediction,  you  are 
ready  to  drown  yourself  intentionally.  I  am  less  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  this  pythoness,  I  confess ;  and  as  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  death  is  in  store  for  me,  I  am  some¬ 
what  uneasy  on  that  point.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  Montlouis,”  said  Pontcalec,  gravely  ; 
“  what  especially  holds  me  back  is  a  sense  of  duty.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  I  do  not  die  for  this,  you  will  not ;  for  I  am  your 
chief,  and  certainly  before  the  judges  I  should  reclaim  the 
title  which  I  have  abjured  to-day.  If  I  do  not  die  at  the 
hands  of  Dubois,  neither  will  you.  For  God’s  sake,  let  us 
be  reasonable,  and  not  scamper  off  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
who  think  they  smell  a  wolf.  What  !  are  we  soldiers, 
and  do  we  fear  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  Parliament  1  For 
that  is  all  it  will  be,  —  benches  covered  with  black  robes, 
smiles  of  intelligence  between  the  accused  and  the, judge. 
It  is  a  battle  with  the  regent ;  let  us  accept  it,  and  when 
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parliament  shall  have  acquitted  us,  we  shall  have  done  as 
well  as  if  we  had  put  to  flight  all  the  troops  in  Bretagne.” 

“Montlouis  has  proposed  to  refer  our  decision  to  the 
majority,”  said  Du  Couedic.  “  I  support  Montlouis.” 

“  That  is  fair,”  said  Talhouet. 

“  I  said  what  I  did,”  remarked  Montlouis,  “not  because 
I  am  afraid,  hut  because  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  walking 
into  the  lion’s  mouth  if  we  can  muzzle  him.” 

“It  was  unnecessary  for  you  to  say  that,  Montlouis,” 
said  Pontcalec;  “we  all  know  you.  We  accept  your 
proposition,  and  I  will  submit  the  question.”  And  with 
the  same  calmness  which  characterized  his  ordinary  utter¬ 
ances,  he  called  for  the  vote  on  which  depended  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  friends  :  “  Those  who  are  in  favor  of 
avoiding  by  flight  the  doubtful  fortune  which  awaits  us 
will  hold  up  their  hands.” 

Montlouis  and  Du  Couedic  raised  their  hands. 

“  We  are  two  and  two,”  said  Montlouis  ;  “  we  must, 
then,  trust  to  inspiration.” 

“You  forget,”  said  Pontcalec,  “that,  as  president,  I 
have  two  votes.” 

“  It  is  true.” 

“  Let  those,  then,  who  are  for  remaining  here  hold  up 
their  hands.” 

Pontcalec  and  Talhouet  raised  their  hands  ;  thus  the 
majority  was  fixed. 

This  deliberation  in  the  open  street  might  have  seemed 
absurd,  had  it  not  involved  in  its  results  the  question  of 
life  or  death  to  four  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in  Bretagne. 

“Well,”  said  Montlouis,  “it  appears,  Du  Couedic,  that 
we  were  wwong;  and  now,  Marquis,  we  obey  your  orders.” 

“  See  what  I  do,”  said  Pontcalec,  “  and  then  do  as  you 
like.”  And  he  walked  straight  up  to  his  house,  followed 
by  his  three  friends.  Arriving  at  the  door,  he  tapped  a 
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soldier  on  the  shoulder.  “  My  friend,”  said  he,  “  call 
your  officer,  I  beg.” 

The  soldier  passed  the  order  to  the  sergeant,  who  called 
the  captain. 

“  What  do  you  wish,  Monsieur  1  ”  asked  the  latter. 

“  I  wish  to  come  into  my  house.” 

“  Who  are  you  I  ” 

“  I  am  the  Marquis  de  Pontcalec.” 

“  Silence  !  ”  said  the  officer,  in  a  low  voice,  ‘‘and  fly 
instantly,  —  I  am  here  to  arrest  you.”  Then  aloud,  “You 
cannot  pass,”  said  he,  pushing  back  the  marquis,  and 
closing  in  his  soldiers  before  him. 

Pontcalec  took  the  officer’s  hand,  pressed  it,  and  said  : 
“  You  are  a  brave  young  man,  Monsieur,  but  I  must  go  in. 
I  thank  you,  and  may  God  reward  you  !  ” 

The  officer,  surprised,  opened  his  ranks,  and  Pontcalec, 
followed  by  his  friends,  crossed  the  court.  On  seeing  him, 
his  family  uttered  cries  of  terror. 

“  What  is  it  1  ”  asked  the  marquis,  calmly  ;  “  and  what 
is  going  on  here  1  ” 

“  I  arrest  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  an  agent  of 
the  provost  of  Paris. 

“  Pardieu,  what  a  fine  exploit !  ”  said  Montlouis ; 
“  and  you  seem  a  clever  fellow  !  You  are  a  provost’s 
officer  from  Paris,  and  those  whom  you  are  sent  to  arrest 
are  obliged  to  come  and  take  you  by  the  collar  !  ” 

The  officer,  astonished,  saluted  this  gentleman  who 
joked  so  pleasantly  at  such  a  time,  and  asked  his  name. 

“  I  am  Monsieur  de  Montlouis.  Look,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  see  if  you  have  not  an  order  against  me,  too;  if  you 
have,  execute  it.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  officer,  bowing  lower  as  he  became 
more  astonished,  “it  is  not  I,  but  my  comrade,  Duchevron, 
who  is  charged  to  arrest  you  ;  shall  I  tell  him  1  ” 
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“  Where  is  he  1  ” 

“  Why,  at  your  house,  I  suppose,  waiting  for  you.” 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  keep  him  waiting,”  said  Mont- 
louis,  “  and  I  will  go  to  him.  Thanks,  my  friend.” 

The  officer  by  this  time  was  bewildered,  and  bowed 
quite  to  the  ground. 

Montlouis  pressed  Pontcalec’s  hand  and  those  of  the 
others  ;  then,  whispering  a  few  words  to  them,  he  set  out 
for  his  house,  and  was  arrested.  Talhouet  and  Du  Couedic 
did  the  same ;  so  that  by  eleven  at  night  the  work  was 
over. 

The  news  of  the  arrest  ran  through  the  town,  but  every 
one  said,  “the  parliament  will  acquit  them.”  The  next 
day,  however,  their  opinions  changed ;  for  there  arrived 
from  Nantes  the  commission,  perfectly  constituted  and 
wanting,  as  we  have  said,  neither  president,  procureur-du- 
roi,  secretary,  nor  even  executioners.  We  use  the  plural, 
for  there  were  three. 

The  bravest  men  are  sometimes  stupefied  by  great  mis¬ 
fortune.  This  fell  on  the  province  with  the  power  and 
rapidity  of  a  thunder-stroke  ;  and  the  province  made  no 
cry,  no  movement.  There  is  no  revolting  against  a  plague; 
instead  of  breaking  out,  Bretagne  expired. 

The  commission  installed  itself  at  once,  and  expected 
that  in  consideration  of  its  powers  people  would  bow 
before  it  rather  than  give  offence ;  but  the  terror  was  so 
great  that  each  one  thought  of  himself  alone,  and  merely 
deplored  the  fate  of  others. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bretagne  three  or 
four  days  after  the  arrest  of  Pontcalec  and  his  three  friends. 
Let  us  leave  them  awhile  at  Nantes,  in  Dubois’s  toils,  and 
see  what  was  taking  place  in  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BASTILLE. 

And  now,  with  the  reader’s  permission,  we  will  enter  the 
Bastille,  —  that  formidable  building  at  which  even  the 
passing  traveller  trembled,  and  which  to  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  an  annoyance  and  cause  of  alarm.  For  often 
at  night  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  were 
under  torture  might  be  heard  piercing  the  thick  walls ;  so 
that  the  Duchesse  de  Lesdiguieres  once  wrote  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  that  if  he  did  not  prevent  his  patients  from  making 
such  a  noise,  which  kept  her  from  sleeping,  she  should 
complain  to  the  king.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conspiracy,  and  under  the  mild  reign  of  Philippe  d’Orleans, 
there  were  no  cries  to  be  heard  in  the  Bastille.  Besides, 
the  society  there  was  select ;  the  prisoners  at  that  epoch 
were  too  well-bred  to  disturb  the  repose  of  a  lady. 

In  a  room  in  the  Du  Coin  tower,  on  the  first  floor,  was 
a  prisoner  alone  ;  the  room  was  large,  and  resembled  an 
immense  tomb  lighted  by  two  windows,  furnished  with  an 
unusual  allowance  of  bars  and  irons.  A  painted  couch, 
two  rough  wooden  chairs,  and  a  black  table  were  all  the 
furniture ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  strange  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  the  prisoner  consulted  from  time  to  time 
when  he  was  overcome  by  ennui.  He  had  been  but  one 
day  and  one  night  in  the  Bastille,  and  yet  already  he 
was  pacing  his  vast  chamber,  examining  the  iron-barred 
doors,  looking  through  the  grated  windows,  listening,  sigh¬ 
ing,  waiting.  This  day,  which  was  Sunday,  a  pale  sun 
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silvered  the  clouds,  and  the  prisoner  watched,  with  a  feeling 
of  inexpressible  melancholy,  the  persons  whom  he  saw  on 
the  Boulevards.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  every  passer-by 
looked  at  the  Bastille  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  and  also  of 
self-gratulation  at  not  being  within  its  walls.  A  noise  of 
bolts  and  creaking  hinges  drew  the  prisoner  from  this  sad 
occupation,  and  he  saw  the  man  enter  before  whom  he  had 
been  taken  on  his  entrance  to  the  prison.  This  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  agreeable  appearance 
and  polite  bearing,  was  the  governor,  Monsieur  de  Launay, 
father  of  that  De  Launay  who  died  at  his  post  in  1789, 
and  who  was  not  yet  born.  The  prisoner,  who  recog¬ 
nized  him,  received  his  visit  as  an  expected  incident ;  he 
did  not  know  how  rare  such  visits  were. 

“Monsieur  de  Chanlay,”  said  the  governor,  bowing,  “I 
come  to  inquire  if  you  have  passed  a  good  night,  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  fare  of  the  house  and  the  conduct  of  the 
employes.”  By  this  term  Monsieur  de  Launay  designated 
the  turnkeys  and  jailers. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  ;  and  these  attentions  paid  to  a  prisoner 
have  surprised  me,  I  admit.” 

“  The  bed  is  hard  and  old  ;  but  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best,  — 
luxury  being  forbidden  by  our  rules.  Your  room,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  is  the  best  in  the  Bastille  ;  it  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Due  d’Angouleme,  by  the  Marquis  de  Bassompierre, 
and  by  the  Marshals  de  Luxembourg  and  Biron.  It  is 
here  that  I  lodge  the  princes  when  his  Majesty  does  me 
the  honor  to  send  them  to  me.” 

“  It  is  an  excellent  lodging,”  said  Gaston,  smiling, 
“  though  ill  furnished.  Can  I  have  some  books,  some 
paper,  and  pens  1  ” 

“  Books,  Monsieur,  are  strictly  forbidden  ;  but  if  you 
very  much  wish  to  read,  since  many  things  are  allowed 
to  a  prisoner  who  is  ennuye,  do  me  the  honor  to  pay  me  a 
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visit.  Then  you  can  put  in  your  pocket  one  of  those  vol¬ 
umes  which  my  wife  or  I  leave  about  ;  you  will  keep  it 
carefully  concealed.  On  a  second  visit  you  will  take  the 
second  volume  ;  and  to  this  abstraction  we  will  close  our 
eyes.” 

“And  paper,  pens,  inkl”  said  Gaston;  “I  wish  most 
particularly  to  write.” 

“No  one  writes  here,  Monsieur;  or  at  least,  only  to 
the  king,  the  regent,  the  minister,  or  to  me.  But  the 
prisoners  sometimes  draw,  and  I  can  let  you  have  draw¬ 
ing-paper  and  pencils.” 

“  Monsieur,  how  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your 
kindness  1  ” 

“  By  granting  me  the  request  I  came  to  make ;  for  my 
visit  has  a  selfish  purpose.  1  came  to  ask  if  you  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  dine  with  me  to-day.” 

“With  you,  Monsieur!  Indeed,  you  overwhelm  me! 
Society,  —  your  society,  too  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sen¬ 
sible  I  am  of  your  courtesy,  and  I  Should  retain  for  it  an 
everlasting  gratitude  if  I  had  any  prospect  but  death 
before  my  eyes.” 

“  Death  !  Monsieur  ;  you  are  gloomy.  Does  one  think 
of  such  things  when  he  is  alive  and  well  1  Think  of  them 
no  longer,  and  accept.” 

“  I  think  of  them  no  longer,  Monsieur,  and  I  accept.” 

“Very  good,”  said  the  governor,  bowing  to  Gaston,  “  I 
will  take  back  your  answer ;  ”  and  he  went  out,  leaving 
the  prisoner  plunged  in  a  new  order  of  ideas. 

This  politeness,  which  at  first  charmed  the  chevalier,  on 
reflection  began  to  arouse  some  suspicion.  Might  it  not 
be  intended  to  inspire  him  with  confidence,  and  lead  him 
on  to  betray  himself  and  his  companions.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  gloomy  traditions  of  the  Bastille,  the  snares  laid 
for  prisoners,  and  that  famous  dungeon  chamber  so  much 
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spoken  of,  which  none  who  had  entered  ever  left  alive. 
Gaston  felt  himself  alone  and  abandoned.  He  knew  that 
the  crime  he  had  meditated  deserved  death,  and  yet  they 
lavished  on  him  these  attentions.  Hid  not  all  these  flat¬ 
tering  and  strange  advances  conceal  some  snare  1  In  short, 
the  Bastille  had  done  its  ordinary  work ;  the  prison  acted 
on  the  prisoner,  who  became  cold,  suspicious,  and  uneasy. 

“  They  take  me  for  a  provincial,”  he  thought,  “  and 
they  hope  that,  though  prudent  under  my  examination,  I 
shall  be  imprudent  in  my  conduct.  They  do  not,  they 
cannot,  know  my  accomplices ;  and  they  hope  that  in 
giving  me  the  means  of  communicating  with  them,  of 
writing  to  them,  or  of  inadvertently  speaking  of  them, 
they  will  get  something  out  of  me.  Dubois  and  D’Argen- 
son  are  at  the  bottom  of  this.” 

Then  Gaston  thought  of  his  friends  who  were  post¬ 
poning  their  action  until  he  should  have  acted,  and  who, 
being  without  news  from  him,  would  not  know  what  had 
become  of  him,  or  worse  still,  on  receipt  of  some  false  news, 
might  act  and  ruin  themselves. 

Then  came  the  thought  of  his  poor  Helene,  isolated,  as 
he  himself  was ;  whom  he  had  not  even  presented  to  the 
Due  d’Olivares,  her  sole  protector  for  the  future,  who 
might  himself  be  arrested  or  have  taken  flight.  Then 
what  would  become  of  Helene,  without  support,  and  pur¬ 
sued  by  that  unknown  person  who  had  sought  her  even 
in  the  heart  of  Bretagne  1  In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  at 
this  thought,  Gaston  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  cursing  the 
doors  and  bars  which  imprisoned  him,  and  striking  the 
stones  with  his  hands. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  noise  at  the  door.  Gaston 
rose  hastily,  and  saw  Monsieur  d’Argenson  enter  with  a 
clerk,  and  behind  them  an  imposing  escort  of  soldiers, 
He  understood  that  he  was  to  be  interrogated. 
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D’Argenson,  with  his  great  wig,  large  black  eyes,  and 
dark  shaggy  eyebrows,  made  little  impression  on  the 
chevalier;  he  knew  that  in  joining  the  conspiracy  he 
sacrificed  his  happiness,  and  that  in  entering  the  Bastille 
he  had  sacrificed  his  life.  When  one  is  in  this  mood  it  is 
difficult  to  frighten  him.  D’Argenson  asked  a  hundred 
questions,  which  Gaston  refused  to  answer,  replying  only 
by  complaints  of  being  unjustly  arrested,  and  demanding 
proof.  Monsieur  d’Argenson  became  angry,  and  Gaston 
laughed  in  his  face ;  then  D’Argenson  spoke  of  the  Breton 
conspiracy  ;  Gaston  assumed  astonishment,  and  listened  to 
the  list  of  his  accomplices  without  affording  any  indication 
of  assent  or  denial.  When  the  magistrate  had  finished,  he 
thanked  him  politely  for  giving  him  intelligence  of  events 
which  were  quite  new  to  him.  D’Argenson  again  lost 
patience,  and  began  to  cough,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when 
mastered  by  rage.  Then  he  passed  from  interrogatory  to 
accusation.  “  You  wanted  to  kill  the  regent !  ”  said  he, 
suddenly,  to  the  chevalier. 

“  How  do  you  know  that  1  ”  asked  Gaston,  calmly. 

“  Never  mind  how,  since  I  know  it.” 

“  Then  I  will  answer  you  as  Agamemnon  did  Achilles, 
*  Why  ask,  since  you  know  it  1  ” 

“Monsieur,  I  am  not  jesting,”  said  D’Argenson. 

“Nor  I,”  said  Gaston  ;  “I  only  quote  Racine.” 

“  Take  care,  Monsieur,  you  will  find  that  this  system  of 
defence  will  do  you  no  good.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  better  defence  to  confess 
whatever  you  ask  me  to  1  ” 

“  It  is  useless  to  deny  a  fact  which  is  within  my 
knowledge.” 

“  Then  permit  me  to  repeat  my  question  :  What  is  the 
use  of  asking  me  about  a  project  of  which  apparently  you 
are  so  much  better  informed  than  I  am '( ” 
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“I  want  the  details.” 

“  Ask  your  police,  who  read  even  the  most  secret 
thoughts.” 

“  Hum  !  hum  !  ”  said  D’Argenson,  in  a  mocking  tone 
which  in  spite  of  Gaston’s  courage  made  some  impression 
on  him,  “what  would  you  say  if  I  asked  news  of  your 
friend  La  Jonquiere  1  ” 

“  I  should  say,”  replied  Gaston,  turning  pale  in  spite 
of  himself,  “that  I  hope  the  same  mistake  has  not  been 
made  about  him  as  about  me.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  D’Argenson,  who  had  closely  observed 
the  chevalier,  “  that  name  touches  you,  it  seems  ;  do  you 
know  Monsieur  la  Jonquiere  intimately  1” 

“  I  know  him  as  a  friend,  recommended  to  me  as  a 
guide  in  Paris.” 

“  Yes  ;  Paris  and  its  environs,  —  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  and  La  Muette  ;  he  was  to  show  you  all  these, 
was  he  not  1  ” 

“  They  know  all,”  thought  Gaston. 

“  Well,  Monsieur,”  said  D’Argenson,  “can  you  find  an¬ 
other  verse  from  Racine  which  will  serve  as  an  answer  to 
my  question  1  ” 

“  Perhaps  I  might,  if  I  knew  what  you  meant.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  wished  to  see  the  Palais  Royal,  for  it  is  a  curious 
place,  and  I  have  heard  it  much  spoken  of.  As  to  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  I  know  little  of  it  ;  then  there  only  remains 
La  Muette,  of  which  I  know  nothing.” 

“  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  been  there ;  I  say  that 
La  Jonquiere  was  to  take  you  there.  Do  you  dare  to 
deny  it  1  ” 

“Faith,  Monsieur,  I  neither  deny  nor  avow  ;  I  refer 
you  to  him  ;  he  will  answer  you  if  he  think  fit.” 

“It  is  useless,  Monsieur;  he  has  been  asked,  and  has 
replied.” 
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Gaston  felt  a  shudder  pass  through  him.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  hut  it  concerned  his 
honor  to  divulge  nothing  ;  he  therefore  remained  silent. 

D’Argenson  waited  a  moment,  then  seeing  that  Gaston 
made  no  reply,  “  Would  you  like  to  meet  La  Jonquiere?” 
he  asked. 

“  You  can  do  with  me  as  you  please,  Monsieur,”  said 
Gaston  ;  “  I  am  in  your  hands.” 

But  at  the  same  time  he  resolved,  if  he  were  to  face  La 
Jonquiere,  he  would  crush  him  beneath  his  contempt. 

“  It  is  well.  As  you  say,  I  am  the  master,  and  I  choose 
just  now  to  apply  to  you  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
question,”  said  D’Argenson,  emphasizing  every  syllable. 
“Do  you  know  what  they  are,  Monsieur  1  ” 

A  cold  sweat  bathed  Gaston’s  temples,  —  not  that  he 
feared  to  die,  but  torture  was  worse  than  death.  A  victim 
of  the  torture  was  always  disfigured  or  crippled,  and  either 
of  these  alternatives  was  a  cruel  one  for  a  man  twenty-five 
years  old.  D’Argenson  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  what  was 
passing  in  Gaston’s  mind. 

“  Holloa  !  ”  said  the  interrogator. 

Two  men  entered. 

“  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  no  dislike  to 
the  question  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Take  him  to  the 
room.” 

“  It  is  the  dark  hour,  the  hour  I  expected,”  murmured 
Gaston.  “  0  my  God  !  give  me  courage  !  ” 

Doubtless  his  prayer  was  heard,  for  making  a  sign  that 
he  was  ready,  he  followed  the  guards  with  a  firm  step. 
D’Argenson  followed  him.  They  descended  the  stone 
staircase  and  passed  the  first  dungeon  in  the  tower.  Then 
they  crossed  two  courts.  As  they  crossed  the  second 
court,  some  prisoners,  looking  through  their  windows  and 
seeing  a  gentleman  well  dressed,  called  out :  “  Holloa ! 
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Monsieur,  you  are  set  free  then  1”  A  woman’s  voice 
added  :  “Monsieur,  if  you  are  asked  about  us  when  you 
are  free  from  here,  say  that  we  said  nothing.”  A  young 
man’s  voice  said  :  “  You  are  happy,  Monsieur,  —  you  will 
see  her  you  love.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur,”  said  the  chevalier.  “  I 
am  about  to  undergo  the  question.” 

A  terrible  silence  succeeded  to  these  words.  Then  the 
sad  procession  went  over  the  drawbridge.  Gaston  was 
placed  in  a  closed  and  locked  chair  and  taken  to  the 
arsenal,  which  was  separated  from  the  Bastille  by  a  narrow 
passage. 

D’Argenson  had  taken  the  lead,  and  awaited  the  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  chamber  of  torture.  Gaston  found  himself  in 
a  low  room  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  damp. 
On  the  walls  hung  chains,  collars,  and  strange  instru¬ 
ments  ;  chafing-dishes  stood  on  the  ground,  and  crosses 
of  Saint  Andre  were  in  the  corner. 

“You  see  this,”  said  D’Argenson,  showing  the  cheva¬ 
lier  two  rings  fastened  into  flag-stones,  six  feet  apart,  and 
separated  by  a  wooden  bench  about  three  feet  high  ;  “  to 
these  rings  are  attached  the  head  and  feet  of  the  patient ; 
then  this  trestle  is  placed  under  him,  so  that  his  stomach 
is  two  feet  higher  than  his  mouth  ;  then  we  pour  pots  of 
water  holding  two  pints  each  into  his  mouth.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  fixed  at  eight  for  the  ordinary,  ten  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  question.  If  the  patient  refuses  to  swallow,  we 
pinch  his  nose  so  that  he  cannot  breathe ;  then  he  opens 
his  mouth,  then  he  swallows.  This  question,”  continued 
he,  emphasizing  every  detail,  “  is  very  disagreeable,  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  should  prefer  the  boot.  Both  kill 
sometimes,  but  the  boot  disfigures  the  patient.  It  is  true 
that  the  water  destroys  his  health  for  the  future,  after  he 
is  acquitted ;  but  that  is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  since 
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the  prisoner  always  speaks  at  the  ordinary  question  if  he 
is  guilty,  and  generally  at  the  extraordinary,  even  if  he  is 
not.” 

Gaston,  pale  and  silent,  listened  and  watched. 

“  Do  you  prefer  the  wedges,  Chevalier  ]  Here,  bring 
the  wedges ;  show  Monsieur  the  wedges.” 

A  man  brought  six  wedges  and  showed  them,  still 
stained  with  blood  and  flattened  at  the  upper  ends  by  the 
blows  which  had  been  struck  upon  them. 

“Do  you  know  the  way  in  which  these  are  used  1  ” 
continued  D’Argenson.  “  The  knees  and  ankles  of  the 
patient  are  pressed  between  two  wooden  slabs  as  tightly 
as  possible  ;  then  one  of  these  men  forces  a  wedge  between 
the  knees,  which  is  followed  by  a  larger  one.  There  are 
eight  for  the  ordinary  torture,  and  two  larger  in  addi¬ 
tion  for  the  extraordinary.  These  wedges,  I  warn  you, 
Chevalier,  break  bones  like  glass,  and  wound  the  flesh 
insupportably.” 

“  Enough,  enough,”  said  Gaston,  “  unless  you  wish  to 
double  the  torture  by  describing  it.  But  if  it  be  only 
through  kindness,  and  to  guide  my  choice  of  methods 
that  you  give  me  this  explanation,  I  leave  it  to  you,  as 
you  must  know  them  better  than  I ;  and  I  shall  be  grate¬ 
ful  if  you  will  choose  the  one  which  will  kill  me  most 
quickly.” 

D’Argenson  could  not  conceal  the  admiration  with 
which  Gaston’s  strength  of  will  inspired  him.  “  Come,” 
said  he,  “  speak,  and  you  shall  not  be  tortured.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Monsieur ;  therefore  I  cannot.” 

“  Do  not  play  the  Spartan,  I  advise  you.  One  may 
cry,  but  between  the  cries  one  always  speaks  under 
torture.” 

“Try,”  said  Gaston. 

Gaston’s  resolute  air,  in  spite  of  the  struggle  of  Nature, 
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—  a  struggle  which  was  evidenced  by  his  paleness,  and 
by  a  slight  nervous  tremor  which  shook  him,  —  gave 
D’Argenson  the  measure  of  his  courage.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  affairs  of  this  kind,  and  was  rarely  mistaken. 
He  saw  that  he  should  get  nothing  out  of  him,  yet  he 
tried  once  more.  “  Come,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  there  is 
still  time.  Do  not  force  us  to  do  you  any  violence.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston,  “  I  swear,  before  God  who 
hears  me,  that  if  you  put  me  to  the  torture,  instead  of 
speaking,  I  will  hold  my  breath,  and  stifle  myself,  if  that 
is  possible.  Judge,  then,  if  lam  likely  to  yield  to  threats 
where  I  am  determined  not  to  yield  to  pain.” 

D’Argenson  signed  to  the  tormentors,  who  approached 
Gaston ;  but  as  they  did  so  he  seemed  to  gain  new 
strength.  With  a  calm  smile  he  helped  them  to  remove 
his  coat  and  to  unfasten  his  cuffs. 

“  It  is  to  be  the  water,  then  ?  ”  asked  the  man. 

“  The  water  first,”  said  D’Argensou. 

They  passed  the  cords  through  the  rings,  brought  the 
tressels,  and  filled  the  vases.  Gaston  did  not  flinch. 

D’Argenson  reflected.  After  about  ten  minutes’  thought, 
which  seemed  an  age  to  the  chevalier,  “Let  him  go,”  said 
D’Argenson,  with  a  grunt  of  discontent,  “  and  take  him 
back  to  the  Bastille.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HOW  THEY  LIVED  IN  THE  BASTILLE  WHILE  WAITING 
FOR  DEATH. 

Gaston  was  inclined  to  thank  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
hut  he  refrained  ;  it  might  appear  as  though  he  had  been 
afraid.  He  took  his  hat  and  coat,  readjusted  his  cuffs, 
and  returned  to  the  Bastille  by  the  same  course  he  had 
taken  in  coming. 

“  They  did  not  like  to  have  a  record  of  torture  inflicted 
on  a  man  of  high  birth,”  thought  he  ;  “they  will  content 
themselves  with  trying  me  and  condemning  me  to  death.” 

But  death  seemed  easy  when  divested  of  the  preliminary 
agonies  which  the  lieutenant  of  police  had  so  minutely 
described.  Nay,  more,  on  re-entering  his  room  Gaston 
looked  with  a  sort  of  happiness  on  all  that  had  seemed  so 
horrible  to  him  an  hour  before.  The  prison  seemed  gay, 
the  view  charming,  the  saddest  inscriptions  on  the  walls 
were  madrigals  compared  to  the  menacing  instruments  on 
the  walls  of  the  room  he  had  just  left;  even  the  jailers 
seemed  to  Gaston  to  be  gentlemen  of  fine  appearance,  in 
comparison  with  the  executioners.  After  he  had  remained 
thus  about  an  hour,  enjoying  this  comparison,  the  major 
of  the  Bastille  came  for  him,  accompanied  by  a  turnkey. 

“  I  understand,”  thought  Gaston  ;  “  the  governor’s  in¬ 
vitation  is  a  pretext,  in  such  a  case,  to  take  from  the 
prisoner  the  anguish  of  expectation.  I  shall  doubtless  be 
led  over  some  dungeon,  into  which  I  shall  fall  and  die. 
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God’s  will  be  done  !  ”  And  with  a  firm  step  he  followed 
the  major,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  precipitated 
through  some  hidden  opening,  and  murmuring  Helene’s 
name,  that  he  might  die  with  it  on  his  lips.  But  no  acci¬ 
dent  followed  this  poetical  and  mysterious  invocation,  and 
the  prisoner  arrived  safely  at  the  governor’s  door. 

Monsieur  de  Launay  came  to  meet  him.  “  Will  you 
give  me  your  word  of  honor,  Chevalier,”  said  he,  “  not  to 
attempt  to  escape  while  you  are  in  my  house  1  It  is  un¬ 
derstood,  of  course,”  he  added,  smiling,  “  that  this  parole 
is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  you  are  taken  back  to  your  own 
room,  and  that  it  is  only  a  precaution  to  insure  me  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  society.” 

“  I  give  you  my  word  so  far,”  said  Gaston. 

“  ’T  is  well,  Monsieur,  enter ;  you  are  expected.”  And 
he  led  Gaston  to  a  well-furnished  salon,  where  a  numerous 
company  was  already  assembled. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  Monsieur  le  Cheva¬ 
lier  Gaston  de  Chanlay,”  said  the  governor,  then  naming 
in  turn  each  of  the  persons  assembled,  — 

“  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Richelieu. 

“  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Laval. 

“  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Dumesnil. 

“  Monsieur  de  Malezieux.” 

“Ah,”  remarked  Gaston,  smiling,  “all  the  Cellamare 
conspiracy.” 

“Except  Monsieur  and  Madame  du  Maine,  and  the 
Prince  of  Cellamare,”  said  the  Abbe  Brigaud,  bowing. 

“  Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston,  in  a  reproachful  tone, 
“you  forget  the  brave  D’Harmental  and  the  learned 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay.” 

“  D’Harmental  is  kept  in  bed  by  his  wounds,”  said 
Brigaud. 

“  As  to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,”  said  the  Chevalier 
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Dumesnil,  reddening  with  pleasure,  “  here  she  comes ;  she 
does  us  the  honor  of  dining  with  us.” 

“  Present  me,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston ;  “  among  prison¬ 
ers  we  must  not  make  ceremonies.  I  reckon,  therefore,  on 
you.” 

Dumesnil,  taking  Gaston  by  the  hand,  presented  him  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay. 

Gaston  could  not  repress  a  certain  expression  of  aston¬ 
ishment  at  all  he  saw. 

“  Ah,  Chevalier,”  said  the  governor,  “  I  see  that,  like 
three  quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  you  thought  I 
devoured  my  prisoners.” 

“No,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston,  smiling;  “but  I  confess 
that  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  should  not  have  had 
the  honor  of  dining  with  vou  to-day.” 

“  How  so  1  ” 

“  Is  it  your  custom  to  give  your  prisoners  an  appetite 
by  compelling  them,  before  dinner,  to  take  the  walk 
which  I  —  ” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  “  was  it  not 
you  who  were  being  led  to  the  torture  just  now  1  ” 

“  Myself,  Mademoiselle  ;  and  be  assured  that  only  such 
a  hindrance  would  have  kept  me  from  so  charming  a 
company.” 

“Ah,  these  things  are  not  in  my  jurisdiction,”  said  the 
governor.  “  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  not  a 
judge.  Do  not  confound  arms  and  the  toga,  as  Cicero 
says.  My  business  is  to  keep  you  here,  and  to  make 
your  stay  as  agreeable  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.  Monsieur  d’Argenson’s 
business  is  to  have  you  tortured,  hung,  beheaded,  put  on 
the  wheel,  quartered,  if  he  can ;  each  to  his  task.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Launay,  dinner  is  ready,”  he  added,  seeing 
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that  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  open;  “will  you  take 
my  arm  1  Your  pardon,  Chevalier  Dumesnil ;  you  think 
me  a  tyrant,  I  am  sure,  but  as  host  I  am  privileged. 
Gentlemen,  seat  yourselves.” 

“Oh!”  said  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  from  his  place  be¬ 
tween  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  and  the  Comte  de  Laval, 
as  he  delicately  adjusted  his  cuffs,  “  how  horrible  a  prison 
is  !  —  slavery,  irons,  bolts,  chains.” 

“  Shall  I  pass  you  this  potage  aux  ecrevisses  ?  ”  said  the 
governor. 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  said  the  duke;  “your  cook  pre¬ 
pares  it  with  wonderful  skill.  I  am  really  annoyed 
that  mine  did  not  consjnre  with  me ;  he  might  have 
profited  by  his  stay  in  the  Bastille,  and  taken  lessons  of 
yours.” 

“  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Laval,”  said  the  governor, 
“you  have  champagne  near  you;  I  beg  you  will  not 
neglect  your  neighbor.” 

Laval  gloomily  filled  a  glass  with  champagne,  which  he 
swallowed  to  the  last  drop. 

“  I  have  it  straight  from  Ai,”  said  De  Launay. 

“  You  must  give  me  the  address  of  your  caterer,”  said 
Richelieu  ;  “  for  if  the  regent  fails  to  cut  off  my  four  heads 
I  shall  drink  no  other  wine  than  this.  I  have  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  during  my  three  sojourns  liere,  and  I  am  a 
creature  of  habit.” 

“  In  fact,”  said  the  governor,  “the  Due  de  Richelieu  is 
an  example  for  you,  Monsieur.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
are  faithful  to  me,  —  so  that,  unless  we  are  over-crowded, 
I  always  keep  his  room  ready  for  him.” 

“  That  tyrant  of  a  regent  may  force  us  all  to  keep  a 
room  here,”  said  Brigaud. 

“Then  Monsieur  l’Abbe,  carve  those  partridges,”  said 
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the  governor.  “  I  have  always  noticed  that  you  men  of 
the  Church  excel  in  exercises  of  that  kind.” 

“  You  do  me  honor,  Monsieur,”  said  Brigaud,  drawing 
to  himself  the  silver  platter  containing  the  birds  referred 
to,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  dissect  with  a 
skill  which  proved  that  Monsieur  de  Launay  was  a  good 
observer. 

“  Monsieur  de  Launay,”  said  the  Comte  de  Laval,  in 
an  irritated  tone,  “  can  you  tell  me  if  it  was  by  your 
orders  that  I  was  roused  from  my  sleep  at  two  o’clock 
this  morning,  and  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  this 
persecution  1  ” 

“  It  is  not  my  fault,  Monsieur  ;  you  must  blame  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  will  not  keep  quiet,  in  spite  of 
all  I  tell  them.” 

“We!  ”  cried  all  the  guests. 

“  Certainly,”  replied  the  governor,  “  you  all  break 
through  rules ;  I  am  always  having  reports  of  communica¬ 
tions,  correspondences,  notes,  etc.” 

Richelieu  laughed  ;  Dumesnil  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Launay  blushed  to  the  whites  of  their  eyes. 

“But  we  will  speak  of  that  at  dessert,”  said  the  gover¬ 
nor.  “  You  do  not  drink,  Monsieur  de  Chanlay  1” 

“  Xo,  Monsieur  ;  I  am  listening.” 

“  Say  that  you  are  dreaming ;  you  cannot  deceive  me 
thus.” 

“  And  of  what  1  ”  asked  Malezieux. 

“  Ah,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  getting  old,  my 
poetical  friend  ;  of  what  should  Monsieur  de  Chanlay 
dream  but  of  his  love  'l  ” 

“  Is  it  not  better,  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,”  cried  Riche¬ 
lieu,  “  to  have  the  head  separated  from  the  body  than  the 
body  from  the  soul?  ” 

“  Ah,  bravo  !  bravo  !  ”  cried  Malezieux  ;  “  beautiful, 
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charming  !  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  will  turn  it  into  a  distich 
for  Madame  du  Maine  :  — 

II  vaut  mieux  separer,  n’est-il  pas  vrai,  Madame, 

La  tete  de  sou  corps  que  le  corps  de  son  ame. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  now  that  it  is  in 
verse  1  ” 

“  That  it  is  a  little  more  worthless  than  when  it  was  in 
prose,”  replied  the  duke. 

“  By  the  way,”  interrupted  Laval,  “  is  there  any  news 
from  the  court ;  how  is  the  king  1  ” 

“  No  politics,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,”  said  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  “  Let  us  discuss  poetry,  arts,  war,  and  even  the 
Bastille,  if  you  like,  hut  let  us  avoid  politics.” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  said  Richelieu,  “  let  us  talk  of  the  Bastille. 
What  have  you  done  with  Pompadour  1” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  forced  me  to  place  him  in  the 
dungeon.” 

“  In  the  dungeon  !  ”  exclaimed  Gaston.  “  What,  then, 
had  the  marquis  done  1” 

“He  had  beaten  his  jailer.” 

“How  long  has  it  been  forbidden  that  a  gentleman 
should  beat  his  servant  1  ”  asked  Richelieu. 

“  The  jailers  are  servants  of  the  king,  Monsieur  le  Due,” 
said  De  Launay,  smiling. 

“  Say  rather  of  the  regent,  Monsieur.” 

“  A  subtle  distinction.” 

“  And  for  that  reason  the  more  just.” 

“  Shall  I  pass  you  the  ohambertin,  Monsieur  de  Laval  1  ” 
asked  the  governor. 

“  If  you  will  drink  with  me  to  the  health  of  the  king.” 
“Certainly,  if  afterward  you  will  drink  with  me  to  the 
health  of  the  regent.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Laval,  “  I  am  no  longer  thirsty.” 
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“  I  believe  it ;  you  have  just  drunk  some  wine  from  bis 
Highness’s  cellar.” 

“  What  !  from  the  regent’s  1  ” 

“  He  sent  it  me  yesterday,  knowing  that  sometimes 
I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  your  company.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  Brigaud,  throwing  the  contents  of 
his  glass  upon  the  floor,  “  no  more  poison  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Malezieux,  “  the  abbe  throws  away  his 
Avine  rather  than  drink  it  !  I  did  n’t  know  you  were  such 
a  fanatic  for  the  good  cause.” 

“  You  AATere  Avrong  to  spill  it,  Abbe,”  said  Richelieu ;  “  I 
know  that  wine,  and  you  Avill  hardly  find  such  outside  the 
Palais  Royal.  If  it  Avas  against  your  principles  to  drink 
it,  you  should  have  passed  it  to  your  neighbor,  or  put  it 
back  in  the  bottle.  ‘  Vinum  in  amphoram,’  said  my 
schoolmaster.” 

“  Monsieur  le  Due,”  said  Brigaud,  “  permit  me  to 
say  that  you  do  not  know  Latin  as  well  as  you  do 
Spanish.” 

“  Not  bad,  Abbe,”  said  Richelieu  ;  “  but  there  is  another 
language  with  which  I  am  less  acquainted  than  with 
either  of  them,  and  which  I  should  like  to  learn,  —  I 
mean  the  French  language.” 

“  Bah  !  ”  said  Malezieux,  “  that  Avould  be  a  long  and 
tedious  task ;  better  get  admitted  into  the  Academy,  —  it 
Avould  be  far  easier.” 

“  And  you,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  do  you  also  speak 
Spanish?”  asked  Richelieu  of  De  Ghanlay. 

“  Report  says,  Monsieur,  that  I  am  here  for  the  abuse 
of  that  tongue.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  governor,  “  I  warn  you  that  if  we 
fall  into  politics  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the  table. 
That  Avould  be  inconvenient,  for  I  suppose  you  would  be 
too  polite  to  remain  here  after  my  departure.” 
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“  Then,”  said  Eichelieu,  “  tell  Mademoiselle  de  Lau¬ 
nay  to  talk  mathematics ;  that  will  not  frighten  any 
one.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Launay  started  ;  she  had  been  ex¬ 
changing  glances  with  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil,  sitting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  This  sort  of  conversation  did 
not,  indeed,  disturb  the  governor ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  extremely  annoying  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastille, 
Maison-Rouge,  who  was  much  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Launay,  and  made  every  effort  to  be  acceptable  to  his 
prisoner,  —  a  project  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Dumesnil  was,  as  we  have  seen,  more  successful  than 
he. 

Thanks  to  the  governor’s  warning  remarks,  the  conver¬ 
sation  during  the  remainder  of  the  repast  was  verjr  re¬ 
served  in  respect  to  his  Royal  Highness  and  his  minister. 
The  prisoners,  for  whom  these  reunions  permitted  by  the 
regent  were  a  great  diversion,  were  content  to  speak  on 
other  subjects  ;  and  Gaston  thought  that  this  dinner-party 
in  the  Bastille  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  charm¬ 
ing  he  had  ever  known.  Besides,  his  curiosity  was  ex¬ 
cited.  ITe  was  face  to  face  with  personages  whose  names 
were  celebrated  both  for  their  ancestry  and  for  their  own 
talents,  —  celebrated,  too,  by  the  recent  renown  gained  to 
them  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare.  And  all  these  per¬ 
sonages,  —  men  of  the  world,  noblemen  of  high  rank,  poets, 
and  men  of  learning,  —  were  at  that  time  at  the  height  of 
their  reputation. 

When  dinner  was  over  the  governor  had  the  guests 
conducted  one  by  one  to  their  respective  rooms.  They 
thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  without  perceiving  that, 
notwithstanding  the  parole  they  had  given,  the  two  rooms 
adjoining  the  dining-room  were  filled  with  guards,  and 
that  during  the  repast  they  had  been  so  closely  watched 
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that  any  written  communication  among  them  would  have 
been  impossible.  Gaston  saw  nothing  of  this,  and  his 
surprise  continued.  Those  customs  in  a  prison  that  was 
spoken  of  only  with  terror,  the  contrast  of  that  scene  with 
the  chamber  of  tortures  he  had  so  recently  visited,  upset 
all  his  ideas.  When  his  turn  came  to  withdraw,  he  sa¬ 
luted  Monsieur  de  Launay,  and  taking  up  the  conversation 
where  they  had  dropped  it  in  the  morning,  he  asked  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  secure  razors,  —  instruments 
which  seemed  to  him  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  place 
where  one  met  so  excellent  and  so  elegant  company. 

“  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,”  said  the  governor,  “  I  am  dis¬ 
tressed  to  refuse  you  a  thing  of  which  I  see  the  necessity  ; 
but  it  is  against  the  rules  for  prisoners  to  shave  them¬ 
selves  unless  they  have  special  permission  from  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  —  no  doubt  you  will  obtain  the 
permission  if  you  apply  for  it.” 

“  But  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  dined,  so 
well  dressed  and  well  shaved,  —  are  they  privileged  1  ” 

“No,  they  all  had  to  ask  permission;  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  remained  for  a  month  with  a  beard  like  a 
patriarch.” 

“  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  sucli  severity  in  detail 
with  the  liberty  I  have  just  seen.” 

“  Monsieur,  I  also  have  my  privileges,  which  however 
do  not  extend  to  giving  you  books,  razors,  or  pens,  but 
which  allow  me  to  invite  to  my  table  such  prisoners  as  I 
choose  to  favor,  —  supposing,”  he  added  with  a  smile, 
“  that  it  is  a  favor.  True,  it  is  stipulated  that  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  anything  which  is  spoken  against  the 
government ;  but  by  preventing  my  guests  from  touching 
on  politics  I  avoid  the  necessity  of  betraying  them.” 

“  Is  it  not  feared,  Monsieur,  ’  said  Gaston,  “  that  this 
intimacy  between  you  and  your  prisoners  may  lead  tc 
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indulgences  on  your  part  which  may  be  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  the  government1?” 

“  I  know  my  duty,  Monsieur,  and  keep  within  its 
strict  limits.  Guests  of  mine,  such  as  you  have  seen  them 
to-day,  have  sometimes  passed  from  their  chambers  to  the 
dungeon,  where  one  of  them  now  is.  The  orders  of  the 
court  follow  them,  and  they  do  not  come  back.  I  receive 
these  guests,  I  serve  them  ;  and  they,  knowing  that  I  count 
for  nothing  in  the  proceedings  against  them,  and  that  on 
the  contrary  I  soften  their  hard  lot  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
bear  me  no  ill-will.  I  trust  that  you  will  follow  their 
example,  Monsieur,  if,  —  which  I  have  no  reason  to  expect, 
- — any  order  should  come  to  me  which  might  not  accord 
Avitli  your  wishes.” 

Gaston  smiled  gloomily.  “  The  precaution  is  not  use¬ 
less,  Monsieur,”  said  he  ;  “  for  probably  I  shall  not  long 
be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasure  as  I  have  had 
to-day.” 

“  You  have  doubtless  some  protector  at  court  1  ” 

“hfone,”  said  Gaston. 

“  Some  friend  in  power  who  watches  over  you  ?  ” 

“  I  know  of  none.” 

“  Then  you  must  trust  to  chance,  Monsieur.” 

“  I  have  never  found  it  propitious.” 

“  The  more  reason  that  it  should  weary  of  persecuting 
you.” 

“  Besides,  I  am  a  Breton,  and  Bretons  trust  only  in 
God.” 

“  Take  that  as  my  meaning  when  I  said  chance.” 

Gaston  retired,  charmed  with  the  manners  and  atten¬ 
tions  of  Monsieur  de  Launay. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HOW  THEY  SPENT  THE  NIGHT  IN  THE  BASTILLE  WHILE 
WAITING  FOR  THE  DAY. 

Gaston  had  already,  on  the  preceding  night,  asked  for  a 
light,  and  had  been  told  that  it  was  against  the  rules. 
This  night  he  did  not  renew  the  request,  hut  went  quietly 
to  bed  ;  his  morning’s  visit  to  the  torture-room  had  given 
him  a  lesson  in  philosophy.  Within  twenty  minutes 
he  was  sound  asleep,  —  by  force  of  youthful  confidence, 
strength  of  character,  and,  more  than  all,  the  imperious 
demands  of  Nature. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  chevalier  to  say 
how  long  he  had  slept  when  he  was  awoke  by  the  sound 
of  a  small  bell  which  seemed  to  be  in  his  room,  although 
he  could  see  neither  bell  nor  ringer ;  it  is  true  that  the 
room  was  very  dark,  even  by  day,  and  it  was  doubly  so  at 
that  hour.  The  hell,  however,  continued  to  sound  dis¬ 
tinctly,  hut  witli  caution,  as  though  it  were  afraid  of 
being  heard.  Gaston  thought  the  sound  seemed  to  come 
from  the  chimney.  He  rose,  and  approaching  it  gently, 
became  convinced  that  he  was  right.  Presently  lie  heard 
blows  struck  under  the  floor  on  which  he  stepped,  at 
regular  intervals,  with  some  blunt  instrument.  It  was 
evident  that  these  were  signals  among  the  prisoners. 

Gaston  went  to  the  window  to  raise  the  curtain  of  green 
serge  which  intercepted  the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  in 
doing  so  he  perceived  an  object  hanging  at  the  end  of  a 
string  and  swinging  before  the  bars. 
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“  Good  !  ”  said  he,  “  it  appears  that  I  shall  have  occu¬ 
pation  ;  hut  each  one  in  turn.  Regularity  is  necessary, 
especially  in  prison.  Let  us  see  what  the  bell  wants ;  that 
has  the  prior  claim.” 

Gaston  returned  to  the  chimney,  extended  his  hand, 
and  soon  felt  a  string.  At  the  end  of  the  string  a  bell  was 
hanging  ;  he  pulled,  but  it  resisted. 

“  Ah,”  said  a  voice  which  came  down  the  chimney, 
“you  are  there?” 

“Yes,”  said  Gaston;  “what  do  you  want?” 

“  Parbleu ,  I  want  to  talk.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  chevalier,  “let  us  talk.” 

“  Are  you  not  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  dining  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  so,  Monsieur.” 

“  In  that  case  I  am  at  your  service.” 

“  And  I  at  yours.” 

“Then  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  where  now  are  the 
affairs  of  Bretagne.” 

“You  see,  Monsieur,  they  are  in  the  Bastille.” 

“  Good  !  ”  said  the  voice,  in  a  tone  of  unconstrained 
delight. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Gaston,  “  but  what  interest  have 
you,  Monsieur,  in  what  occurs  in  Bretagne  ?  ” 

“Why,  when  affairs  are  bad  in  Bretagne,  they  treat  us 
well,  and  when  those  affairs  prosper  we  are  treated  badly  ; 
thus  the  other  day,  apropos  of  some  affair,  —  I  do  not 
know  what,  —  which  they  pretended  was  connected  with 
ours,  we  were  all  put  in  the  dungeon.” 

“Ah,  diable, ”  said  Gaston  to  himself;  “if  you  do  not 
know,  I  do.”  Then  he  added,  aloud,  “Well,  then,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  be  content ;  the  affairs  of  Bretagne  are  in  a  bad 
state,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  together  to-day.” 
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’‘Eh,  Monsieur,  are  you  compromised'?  ” 

“  I  fear  so.” 

“  Receive  my  excuses.” 

“  I  beg  you,  on  the  contrary,  to  accept  mine.  But  I 
have  a  neighbor  below  who  is  becoming  impatient,  and  is 
striking  hard  enough  to  break  the  boards  of  my  floor  , 
permit  me  to  reply  to  him.” 

“  Do  so,  Monsieur.  If  my  topographical  calculations 
are  correct,  it  must  be  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour.” 

“  It  will  be  difficult  to  ascertain.” 

“  Xot  so  difficult  as  you  suppose.” 

“  How  so  1  ” 

“  Does  he  not  strike  in  a  peculiar  manner  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  has  it  a  meaning  1  ” 

“  Certainly;  it  is  our  method  of  talking  without  direct 
communication.” 

“  Have  the  kindness  to  give  me  the  key  to  the 
vocabulary.” 

“  It  is  not  difficult ;  every  letter  has  a  rank  in  the 
alphabet,  has  it  not  1  ” 

“  Decidedly.” 

“  There  are  twenty-four  letters?” 

“  I  have  never  counted  them  ;  but  no  doubt  you  are 
right.” 

“Well,  one  blow  for  a,  two  for  b,  three  for  c,  and 
so  on.” 

“  I  understand  ;  but  this  method  of  communication 
must  be  somewhat  tedious,  and  I  see  a  string  at  my 
window  which  also  seems  to  be  impatient.  I  will  strike 
a  blow  or  two  to  show  my  neighbor  down  below  that  I 
have  heard  him,  and  then  attend  to  the  string.” 

“  Go,  Monsieur,  I  beg ;  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken  that 
string  is  of  importance  to  me.  But  first  strike  three 
blows  on  the  floor,  —  in  Bastille  language  that  means 
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patience ;  the  prisoner  will  then  wait  till  you  give  him  a 
new  signal.” 

Gaston  struck  three  blows  with  the  leg  of  his  chair, 
and  the  noise  from  below  ceased.  He  then  went  to  the 
window.  It  was  not  easy  to  reach  the  bars,  but  by 
climbing  on  his  table  he  at  length  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
and  seized  the  string,  which  was  gently  pulled  by  some 
hand  as  a  sign  of  acknowledgment. 

Gaston  drew  the  packet  —  which  would  scarcely  pass 
the  bars  —  toward  him  ;  it  contained  a  pot  of  sweetmeats 
and  a  book.  He  saw  that  there  was  something  written  on 
the  paper  which  covered  the  pot,  but  it  was  too  dark  to 
read  it.  The  string  vibrated  gently,  to  show'  that  an 
answer  was  expected,  and  Gaston,  remembering  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  lesson,  took  a  broom  which  he  saw  in  the  corner, 
and  struck  three  blows  on  the  ceiling.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  meant  “  patience.”  The  prisoner  withdrew 
the  string,  freed  from  its  burden. 

Gaston  returned  to  the  chimney.  “  Eh,  Monsieur  !  ” 
said  he. 

“  All  right ;  what  is  it  1” 

“  I  have  just  received,  by  means  of  a  string,  a  pot  of 
sweets  and  a  book.” 

“  Is  not  there  something  written  on  one  of  them  1  ” 

“  About  the  book  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  on  the 
pot ;  unfortunately,  it  is  too  dark  to  read.” 

“  Wait,”  said  the  voice,  “  I  will  send  a  light.” 

“  I  thought  lights  were  forbidden.” 

“  Yes ;  but  I  have  procured  one.” 

“  Well,  then,  send  it,  for  I  am  as  impatient  as  you  to 
know  what  is  written  to  me.”  And  Gaston,  feeling  cold, 
began  to  dress  himself.  All  at  once  he  saw  a  light  in  his 
chimney  ;  the  bell  came  down  again  transformed  into  a 
lantern. 
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This  transformation  was  effected  in  the  most  simple 
manner ;  the  bell  was  turned  upside  down,  so  as  to  form  a 
vessel,  into  which  some  oil  had  been  poured,  and  in  the 
oil  burned  a  little  wick. 

Gaston  found  this  so  ingenious  that  for  a  moment  he 
forgot  both  the  pot  and  the  book.  “Monsieur,”  said  he 
to  his  neighbor,  “  may  I,  without  indiscretion,  ask  you 
how  you  procured  the  different  objects  with  which  you 
fabricated  this  lamp  1  ” 

“  Nothing  more  simple,  Monsieur.  I  asked  for  a  bell, 
which  was  given  me  ;  then  I  saved  some  oil  from  my 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  till  I  had  a  bottle  full.  I  made 
wicks  by  unravelling  one  of  my  handkerchiefs  ;  I  picked 
up  a  pebble  when  I  was  walking  in  the  yard ;  I  made 
some  tinder  with  burned  linen  ;  I  stole  some  matches 
when  I  dined  at  the  governor’s  ;  then  I  struck  a  light 
with  a  knife  which  I  possess,  and  with  which  I  made 
the  hole  through  which  we  correspond.” 

“  Receive  my  compliments,  Monsieur ;  you  are  a  man 
of  great  invention.” 

“  Thank  you,  Monsieur.  Will  you  now  see  what  book 
has  been  sent  you,  and  what  is  written  on  the  paper  of 
the  pot  of  sweetmeats.” 

“Monsieur,  the  book  is  a  Virgil.” 

“  That  is  it,  —  she  promised  it  to  me,”  cried  the  voice, 
with  an  accent  of  happiness  which  surprised  the  cheva¬ 
lier,  who  could  not  understand  that  a  Virgil  should  be  so 
impatiently  expected. 

“  Now,”  said  the  prisoner  with  the  bell,  “  pass  on,  I 
beg,  to  the  paper  around  the  pot  of  sweetmeats.” 

“  Willingly,”  said  Gaston  ;  and  he  read,  — 

Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  —  I  hear  from  the  lieutenant  of 
the  prison  that  you  occupy  the  room  on  the  first  floor,  which 
has  a  window  immediately  below  mine.  Prisoners  should  aid 
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and  help  each  other ;  eat  the  sweetmeats,  and  pass  the  Virgil 
up  to  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil,  whose  window  looks  only  on 
the  court. 

“  That  is  what  is  expected,”  said  the  prisoner  with  the 
bell ;  “  I  was  told  at  dinner  to-day  that  1  should  receive 
this  message.” 

“  Then  you  are  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil  1  ” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,  and  your  humble  servant.” 

“Iam  yours,”  replied  Gaston,  laughing.  “  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  a  pot  of  sweetmeats,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
my  obligation.” 

“  In  that  case,  Monsieur,”  replied  the  prisoner,  “  have 
the  kindness  to  detach  the  hell,  and  fasten  on  the  Virgil 
instead.” 

“But  if  you  have  not  the  light,  you  cannot  read.” 

“  Oh,  I  will  make  another  lantern.” 

Gaston,  who  trusted  to  his  neighbor’s  ingenuity,  after 
the  proofs  he  had  had  of  it,  made  210  further  difficulties  ; 
he  took  the  bell,  which  he  placed  in  the  neck  of  an  empty 
bottle,  and  fastened  on  the  Virgil,  conscientiously  re¬ 
placing  a  letter  which  fell  from  between  the  leaves.  The 
cord  was  quickly  drawn  up. 

“  Thank  you,  Monsieur,”  said  Dumesnil ;  “  and  now,  if 
you  will  reply  to  your  neighbor  below  —  ” 

“You  give  me  liberty  1’’ 

“Yes,  Monsieur;  though  presently  I  shall  make  an 
appeal  to  your  good  nature.” 

“  At  your  orders,  Monsieur ;  you  say,  then,  that  for  the 
letters  —  ” 

“  One  blow  for  a ;  twenty-four  for  zP 

“  Thank  you.” 

The  chevalier  struck  a  blow  with  the  handle  of  the 
broom,  to  give  notice  to  his  neighbor  that  he  was  ready  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him ;  it  was  instantly  an- 
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swered  by  another  blow.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the 
prisoners  had  succeeded  in  saying,  — 

“  Good-evening,  Monsieur  ;  what  is  your  namel  ” 

“  Thank  you,  Monsieur  ;  I  am  the  Chevalier  Gaston  de 
Chanlay.” 

“  And  I,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour.” 

At  this  moment  Gaston,  looking  toward  the  window, 
saw  the  string  shaking  convulsively. 

He  struck  three  blows,  to  ask  for  patience,  and  returned 
to  the  chimney. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  he  to  Dumesnil,  “  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  the  string  at  the  window  seems  ex¬ 
ceedingly  impatient.” 

“  Beg  her  to  have  patience,  Monsieur ;  I  will  attend  to 
her  presently.” 

Gaston  renewed  tire  signal  for  patience  on  the  ceiling, 
and  then  returned  to  the  chimney ;  in  a  few  moments  the 
Virgil  descended. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Dumesnil,  “  have  the  goodness  to 
fasten  the  Virgil  to  the  string ;  that  is  what  she  wants.” 

Gaston  had  the  curiosity  to  see  if  Dumesnil  had  replied 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay.  He  opened  the  Virgil;  there 
was  no  letter,  but  some  words  were  underlined  in  pencil, 
and  Gaston  read  :  “  meos  amores,”  and  “  carceris  oblivia 
longa.”  He  understood  this  method  of  correspondence, 
which  consisted  in  underlining  words  which,  placed  to¬ 
gether,  made  sense.  The  Chevalier  Dumesnil  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Launay  had  selected,  as  affording  analogous 
circumstances  to  their  own,  and  language  in  harmony 
with  their  feelings,  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Hmeid,  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  treats  of  the  love  of  Dido  and  Hhieas. 

“  Ah,”  said  Gaston,  opening  his  window  and  fastening 
the  book  to  the  string,  “  it  seems  that  I  have  become  the 
postman.” 
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Then  he  sighed  deeply,  remembering  that  he  had  no 
means  of  corresponding  with  Helene,  and  that  the  poor 
child  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 
This  gave  him  sympathy  for  the  attachment  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Launay  and  the  Chevalier  Pumesnil.  He 
returned  to  the  chimney.  “  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  your 
answer  is  despatched.” 

“A  thousand  thanks,  Chevalier.  Now  a  word  more, 
and  I  will  leave  you  to  sleep  in  peace.” 

“  Oh,  say  whatever  you  wish,  Monsieur.” 

“  Have  you  spoken  with  the  prisoner  below  1” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  is  he  1  ” 

“The  Marquis  de  Pompadour.” 

“  I  thought  so.  What  did  he  say  1  ” 

“  1  Good-evening,’  and  asked  who  I  was ;  he  had  no 
time  to  ask  more.  The  method  of  communication  is  not 
as  expeditious  as  it  is  ingenious.” 

“  Y on  must  make  a  hole,  and  then  you  can  talk  as 
we  do.” 

“  What  with  1  ” 

“  I  will  lend  you  my  knife.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

“  It  will  serve  to  amuse  you,  at  least.” 

“  Give  it  me.” 

“  Here  it  is.”  And  the  knife,  coming  down  the  chim¬ 
ney,  fell  at  Gaston’s  feet. 

“  Now  shall  I  send  back  the  bell  1  ” 

“Yes  ;  for  my  jailers  might  miss  it  to-morrow  morning, 
and  you  do  not  want  light  for  your  conversation  with 
Pompadour.” 

“  No  ;  certainly  not.” 

And  the  bell,  still  in  the  form  of  a  lantern,  was 
drawn  up. 
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“Now,”  said  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil,  “you  must  have 
something  to  drink  with  your  sweets,  and  I  will  send  you 
a  bottle  of  champagne.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Gaston.  “  Do  not  deprive  yourself 
of  it  for  me  ;  I  rarely  drink  it.” 

“  Then  when  you  have  made  the  hole,  you  may  pass  it 
to  Pompadour,  who  in  that  respect  is  very  different  from 
you.  Stay,  here  it  is.” 

“  Thank  you,  Chevalier.” 

“  Good-night.” 

“  Good-night.” 

And  the  string  ascended. 

Gaston  looked  for  the  string  at  the  window,  and  saw 
that  it  had  disappeared. 

“  Ah,”  he  sighed,  “  the  Bastille  would  be  a  paradise  for 
me  if  my  poor  Helene  were  in  Mademoiselle  de  Launay’s 
place.” 

Then  he  resumed  a  conversation  with  Pompadour, 
which  lasted  till  three  in  the  morning,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  pierce  a  hole, 
that  they  might  have  more  direct  communication. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  COMPANION  IN  THE  BASTILLE. 

Thus  occupied,  Gaston  was  more  uneasy  in  mind  than 
weary  of  confinement ;  besides,  he  had  found  another 
source  of  amusement.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  who  ob¬ 
tained  whatever  she  liked  from  the  lieutenant,  Maison- 
Rouge,  provided  only  her  request  was  accompanied  by  a 
sweet  smile,  had  procured  paper  and  pens ;  she  had  sent 
some  to  Dumesnil,  who  had  shared  them  with  Gaston, 
with  whom  he  still  communicated,  and  with  Richelieu, 
with  whom  also  he  managed  to  correspond.  Then  Gaston 
formed  the  idea  of  making  some  verses  to  Helene.  On 
his  part,  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil  made  verses  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Launay,  who  made  them  in  return  to  him,  — 
so  that  the  Bastille  was  a  true  Parnassus.  There  was  only 
Richelieu  who  dishonored  the  society  by  writing  prose  ; 
and  he,  by  every  possible  means,  wrote  to  his  friends  and 
his  mistresses.  And  thus  time  passed,  as  it  will  pass 
even  in  the  Bastille. 

Gaston  had  been  asked  if  he  would  like  to  attend  Mass, 
and  as  he  was  deeply  religious,  he  had  assented  most 
gladly.  The  day  after  that  on  which  the  proposal  had 
been  made  he  was  sent  for. 

The  Mass  was  celebrated  in  a  little  church,  having,  in¬ 
stead  of  chapels,  separate  closets  with  bull’s-eye  windows 
into  the  choir,  so  that  the  prisoners  could  see  the  officiating 
priest  only  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  and  he  could 
not  see  the  prisoners  at  all.  Gaston  saw  there  Monsieur 
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de  Laval  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  apparently 
come  to  Mass  for  the  purpose  of  talking,  for  they  knelt 
side  by  side,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  whispering.  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Laval  appeared  to  have  important  news  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  duke,  who  from  timo  to  time  glanced  at 
Gaston  as  though  he  were  interested  in  it.  As  neither 
spoke  to  him,  however,  except  in  the  way  of  mere  saluta¬ 
tion,  he  asked  no  questions. 

When  the  Mass  was  over,  the  prisoners  were  taken  back. 
As  they  crossed  a  dark  corridor,  Gaston  passed  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  an  employe'  of  the  house.  This  man  sought 
Gaston’s  hand,  and  slipped  a  paper  into  it,  which  he  put 
quietly  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  When  lie  was  alone  in 
his  own  room  he  eagerly  took  it  out.  It  was  written  on 
sugar  paper,  with  the  point  of  a  sharpened  coal,  and  con¬ 
tained  this  single  line  :  — 

“Feign  illness  from  ennui.” 

It  seemed  to  Gaston  that  the  writing  was  not  unknown 
to  him,  but  the  words  were  so  roughly  traced  that  they 
served  but  poorly  to  guide  his  memory.  He  gradually 
dismissed  that  idea,  and  waited  for  the  evening  impa¬ 
tiently,  that  he  might  consult  with  the  Chevalier  Du- 
mesnil.  When  it  was  night  again  he  made  the  usual 
signal ;  the  chevalier  responded,  and  Gaston  related  to  him 
what  had  occurred.  He  asked  Dumesnil,  whoso  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Bastille  was  of  long  continuance,  what  he 
thought  of  the  advice  of  his  unknown  correspondent. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  replied  the  chevalier,  “  though  I  do 
not  understand  the  advice,  I  should  follow  it,  for  it  cannot 
hurt  you ;  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  they  may 
give  you  less  to  eat.” 

“But,”  said  Gaston,  “suppose  they  discover  the  illness 
to  be  feigned  1  ” 
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“Oh,  as  to  that,”  replied  Dumesnil,  “there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger;  the  doctor  is  entirely  ignorant  of  medicine,  and  will 
give  you  whatever  you  may  ask  for.  Perhaps  they  will 
let  you  walk  in  the  garden,  and  that  would  be  a  great 
amusement.” 

Gaston  consulted  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  whose  ad¬ 
vice,  by  logic  or  sympathy,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
chevalier  ;  but  she  added,  —  “  If  they  diet  you,  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  send  you  chicken,  sweets,  and  Bordeaux.” 

As  to  Pompadour,  he  was  not  consulted  ;  the  hole  was 
not  yet  pierced. 

Gaston  then  played  the  sick  man,  eating  nothing  of 
what  they  sent  him,  and  living  on  his  neighbor’s  gener¬ 
osity.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  Monsieur  de  Launay 
appeared ;  he  had  been  told  that  for  forty  hours  Gaston 
had  eaten  nothing.  He  found  the  prisoner  in  bed. 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  governor,  “I  understand  you  are 
suffering,  and  have  come  myself  to  inquire  about  your 
health.” 

“  You  are  too  good,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston  ;  “  it  is  true 
that  I  am  suffering.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  1  ” 

“  Faith,  Monsieur,  I  suppose  you  take  no  special  pride 
in  your  establishment,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  1  am  weary 
of  the  Bastille.” 

“  What,  in  four  or  five  days  1  ” 

“From  the  first  hour.” 

“  And  what  kind  of  weariness  do  you  feel  1  ” 

“  Are  there  several  kinds  1  ” 

“  Certainly,  —  one  pines  for  his  family.” 

“  I  have  none.” 

“  For  his  mistress.” 

Gaston  sighed. 

“  For  his  country.” 
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“  Yes,”  said  Gaston,  “  it  is  that,”  seeing  that  he  must 
pine  for  something. 

The  governor  appeared  to  reflect.  “  Monsieur,”  said  he, 
“  since  L  have  been  governor  of  the  Bastille,  my  only 
agreeable  moments  have  been  those  in  which  l  have  been 
of  service  to  the  gentlemen  confided  to  my  care  by  the 
king.  I  am  ready  to  do  something  for  you,  if  you  will 
promise  to  be  reasonable.” 

“  I  promise  you,  Monsieur.” 

“  I  can  put  you  in  communication  with  one  of  your 
compatriots,  or  at  least  with  a  man  who  seems  to  know 
Bretagne  perfectly.” 

“  Is  he  a  prisoner  1  ” 

“  Like  yourself.” 

A  vague  notion  passed  through  Gaston’s  mind  that  it 
must  be  this  man  who  had  slipped  the  note  into  his  hand. 
“  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  do  this,”  said  he. 

“Well,  to-morrow  you  shall  see  him.  But  as  I  am 
recommended  to  be  strict  with  him,  you  can  remain  with 
him  only  an  hour ;  and  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his 
chamber,  you  must  go  to  him.” 

“  As  you  please,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston. 

“  Then  it  is  decided  ;  at  five  o’clock  to-morrow  expect 
me  or  the  major,  —  but  it  is  on  one  condition.” 

“  What  is  it  1  ” 

“  That  while  looking  forward  to  this  diversion  of  to¬ 
morrow,  you  will  eat  a  little  to-day.” 

“  I  will  do  what  I  can.” 

Gaston  ate  a  little  chicken  and  drank  a  little  wine  to 
keep  his  promise.  In  the  evening  he  told  Dumesnil  what 
had  taken  place. 

“  Upon  my  soul,”  said  the  latter,  “you  are  lucky  ;  the 
Count  de  Laval  had  the  same  idea,  and  all  he  gained  by 
it  was  to  be  put  into  a  room  in  the  tower  Du  Tresor, 
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where  he  said  he  was  bored  almost  to  death,  and  had  no 
amusement  but  talking  with  the  prison  apothecary.” 

“Viable!”  said  Gaston,  “why  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  before  1  ” 

“  I  had  forgotten  it.” 

This  tardy  reminiscence  somewhat  troubled  Gaston. 
Placed  as  he  was  in  relation  to  Pompadour,  Dumesnil,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  his  position,  except  for  his 
anxiety  as  to  his  fate,  and  especially  as  to  Plelene’s,  was 
tolerable ;  if  he  were  to  be  removed  he  would  really  be 
attacked  by  the  malady  he  had  feigned. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  major  of  the  Bastille  came, 
and  led  Gaston  across  several  courts,  and  they  stopped  at 
the  tower  Du  Tresor.  Every  tower  had  its  separate  name. 
In  the  room  number  one  was  a  prisoner  asleep  on  a  fold¬ 
ing  bed,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  light ;  the  remains 
of  his  dinner  were  by  him  on  a  worn-out  wooden  table, 
and  his  costume,  torn  in  many  places,  indicated  a  man  of 
low  station. 

“  Ouais  /”  said  Gaston  ;  “do  they  think  I  am  so  fond 
of  Bretagne  that  any  fellows  who  happened  to  have  been 
born  at  Bennes  or  at  Penmarck  may  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  my  Pylades  1  No,  this  fellow  is  too  ragged,  and  seems 
to  eat  too  much  ;  but  as  one  must  not  be  too  capricious  in 
prison,  let  us  make  use  of  the  hour.  I  will  recount  my 
adventure  to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  and  she  will  put  it 
into  verse  for  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil.” 

Gaston  was  now  alone  with  the  prisoner,  who  yawned 
and  turned  in  his  bed. 

“  Ugh  !  how  cold  it  is  in  this  cursed  Bastille  !  ”  said 
he,  rubbing  his  nose. 

“That  voice,  that  gesture, — it  is  he!”  said  Gaston, 
and  he  approached  the  bed. 

“  What !  ”  cried  the  prisoner,  sitting  up,  and  looking  at 
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Gaston  with  an  air  of  astonishment ;  “  you  here,  Monsieur 
cle  Chanlay  !  ” 

“  Captain  la  Jonquiere  !  ”  cried  Gaston. 

“  Myself,  —  that  is  to  say,  no  ;  I  am  no  longer  what 
you  have  called  me,  —  I  have  changed  my  name  since  we 
met.” 

“  To  what  1  ” 

“  Premiere  Tresor.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  Premiere  Tresor.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  Bastille  for 
the  prisoner  to  take  the  name  of  his  room,  —  that  saves 
the  turnkeys  the  trouble  of  remembering  names  which  they 
have  no  need  to  know,  and  which  it  might  be  dangerous 
for  them  not  to  forget.  However,  if  the  Bastille  be  full, 
and  two  or  three  prisoners  in  the  same  room,  they  take 
two  numbers,  —  for  example,  I  am  Premiere  Tresor;  if 
you  were  put  here  you  would  be  Premiere  Tresor,  bis  ;  if 
they  should  put  his  Excellency  in  with  us  he  would  be 
Premiere  Tresor,  ter,  and  so  on.” 

“  Yes,  I  understand,”  said  Gaston,  watching  La  Jon¬ 
quiere  intently  ;  “  then  you  are  a  prisoner  1  ” 

“  Parbleu  !  you  see  for  yourself ;  I  presume  we  are 
neither  of  us  here  for  pleasure.” 

“  Then  we  are  discovered  1  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  so.” 

“  Thanks  to  you  !  ” 

“  How  to  me?  ”  cried  La  Jonquiere,  feigning  the  most 
profound  astonishment.  “  No  jokes,  I  beg.” 

“You  have  made  revelations,  traitor!  ” 

“  I !  Come,  come,  young  man,  you  are  mad  ;  you  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  Bastille,  but  in  the  Petites-Maisons.” 

“  Do  not  deny  it ;  Monsieur  d’Argenson  told  me  !  ” 

“  D’Argenson !  Pardieu,  the  authority  is  good  ;  and  do 
you  know  what  he  told  me  1  ” 
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“  No.” 

“  That  you  had  denounced  me.” 

“  Monsieur !  ” 

“  Well ;  what  then  1  Are  we  to  cut  each  other’s  throats 
because  the  police  has  followed  out  its  trade  and  lied!” 

“  But  how,  then,  could  he  discover  —  ” 

“  I  ask  the  same  of  you.  But  one  thing  is  certain  ;  if 
I  had  told  anything  I  should  not  be  here.  You  have  not 
seen  much  of  me,  but  you  ought  to  know  that  I  should 
not  he  fool  enough  to  give  information  gratis  ;  revelations 
are  bought  and  sold,  Monsieur,  and  I  know  that  Dubois 
pays  high  for  them.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  Gaston  ;  “  but  at  least 
let  us  bless  the  chance  which  brings  us  together.” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  You  do  not  appear  enchanted,  nevertheless.” 

“  I  am  only  moderately  so,  I  confess.” 

“  Captain  !  ” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur,  how  bad-tempered  you  are  !  ” 

“II” 

“Yes;  you  are  always  getting  angry.  I  like  my  soli¬ 
tude  ;  that  does  not  speak.” 

“  Monsieur !  ” 

“  Again  !  Come,  listen.  Do  you  believe,  as  you  say, 
that  chance  has  brought  us  together  1  ” 

“  What  should  it  be  1  ” 

“  Some  unknown  scheme  of  our  jailers,  —  of  D’Argen- 
son,  or  perhaps  Dubois.” 

“Did  you  not  write  to  me  1” 

“II” 

“  Telling  me  to  fain  illness  from  ennui.” 

“  And  how  should  I  have  written  1  —  on  what  1  —  by 
whom  1  ” 

Gaston  reflected  ;  and  La  Jonquiere  watched  him  closely. 
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“  Then,”  said  the  captain,  presently,  “  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  to  you  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  the  Bastille.” 

“  To  me,  Monsieur  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Chevalier ;  you  are  too  confiding.  I  give  you 
that  information  for  your  advantage  in  case  you  leave 
here,  and  especially  in  case  you  remain  here.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

“  Have  you  noticed  whether  you  were  followed  ?  ” 

“  Ho.” 

“  A  conspirator  should  never  look  before,  but  always 
behind  him.” 

Gaston  confessed  that  he  had  not  taken  this  precaution. 

“And  the  duke,”  asked  La  Jonquiere,  “is  ho  arrested!” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you.” 

“  Peste!  that  is  a  disquieting  matter.  You  took  a  young 
woman  to  him  1  ” 

“You  know  that  1  ” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  everything  becomes  known. 
Was  it  not,  perhaps,  she  who  betrayed  us?  Ah,  woman, 
woman  !  ” 

“  This  was  a  brave  girl,  Monsieur ;  I  would  answer  for 
her  discretion,  courage,  and  devotion.” 

“  Yes,  I  understand,  —  we  love  her,  so  she  is  honey  and 
gold.  What  an  idea  of  a  conspiracy  you  must  have  to 
take  a  woman  to  the  chief  of  the  plot !  ” 

“  But  I  told  her  nothing ;  and  she  could  know  no 
secrets  of  mine  but  such  as  she  may  have  surprised.” 

“  A  woman  has  a  quick  eye  and  a  sharp  nose.” 

“  And  if  she  knew  my  projects  as  well  as  I  do  myself, 
I  am  convinced  she  would  not  have  opened  her  mouth.” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur,  without  considering  her  natural  incli¬ 
nation  to  that  exercise,  can  we  not  always  make  a  woman 
speak  ?  Some  one  might  have  said  to  her  without  any 
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preparation,  ‘Your  lover,  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  is  to  be 
beheaded,’  —  which,  indeed,  is  quite  likely  to  happen, 
Chevalier,  if  you  make  no  explanations,  —  and  I  ’ll  wager 
that  she  would  speak  out  then.” 

“  There  is  no  danger,  Monsieur ;  she  loves  me  too  much.” 

“  That  is  the  very  reason,  pardieu,  that  she  would 
chatter  like  a  magpie;  and  that  is  why  we  are  both  caged 
up.  However,  let  us  drop  this.  What  do  you  do  here  1  ” 

“Amuse  myself.” 

“  You  amuse  yourself  !  Ah,  that  is  very  good  ;  a  fine 
chance  here  for  that !  So  vou  amuse  yourself  1  And 
how  1  ” 

“  With  making  verses,  eating  comfits,  and  making  holes 
in  the  lloor.” 

“  Holes  in  the  king’s  boards  1  ”  said  La  Jonquiere,  rub¬ 
bing  his  nose.  “  Oh,  oh  !  that  is  good  to  know.  Does 
not  Monsieur  de  Launay  scold  1  ” 

“  He  does  not  know  it ;  besides,  I  am  not  the  only  one; 
everybody  makes  a  hole  in  something,  —  one  in  his  floor, 
another  in  his  chimney,  another  in  his  wall.  Do  you  not 
make  holes  in  something!” 

La  Jonquiere  looked  sharply  at  Gaston  to  see  if  he  were 
not  laughing  at  him.  “  I  will  tell  you  that  later,”  said 
he.  “  But  now,  Monsieur,  let  us  speak  seriously.  Are 
you  condemned  to  death  1  ” 

“11” 

“  Yes,  you.” 

“  You  say  that  coolly  !  ” 

“  It  is  a  habit  in  the  Bastille.  There  are  twenty  here 
condemned  to  death,  and  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it.” 

“  I  have  been  interrogated.” 

“  Ah,  you  see  !  ” 

“  But  I  do  not  believe  I  am  condemned.” 

“  That  will  come.” 
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“My  dear  Captain,  do  you  know  that,  although  you  do 
not  look  so,  you  are  marvellously  merry?  ” 

“  You  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  that  astonishes  you  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  brave.” 

“  Then  you  would  regret  life  ?  ” 

“  I  confess  it ;  I  only  want  one  thing  to  make  me 
happy,  and  that  is  to  live.” 

“  And  you  became  a  conspirator  with  a  chance  of  hap¬ 
piness  before  you  ?  I  do  not  understand  you  ;  I  thought 
people  conspired  only  through  despair,  as  they  marry 
when  they  have  no  other  resource.” 

“  When  I  joined  the  conspiracy  I  did  not  love.” 

“  And  afterwards  ?  ” 

“  I  would  not  draw  back.” 

“  Bravo  !  that  is  what  I  call  character.  Have  you  been 
tortured  1  ” 

“  No;  but  I  had  a  narrow  escape.” 

“  Then  you  will  be.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  have  been ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat 
us  differently.  Look  at  the  state  of  my  clothes.” 

“  Which  did  they  give  you  ?  ”  asked  Gaston,  shudder¬ 
ing  at  the  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  between 
D’Argenson  and  himself. 

“  The  water.  They  made  me  drink  a  barrel  and  a  half; 
my  stomach  was  like  a  bladder.  I  had  no  idea  that  a 
man’s  stomach  would  hold  so  much  without  bursting.” 

“And  did  you  suffer  much  ?”  asked  Gaston,  with  an 
interest  mingled  with  anxiety. 

“Yes;  but  my  constitution  is  robust.  The  next  day  I 
thought  no  more  of  it.  It  is  true  that  since  then  I  have 
drunk  a  great  deal  of  wine.  If  you  have  to  choose,  select 
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the  water,  —  it  cleans.  All  the  mixtures  doctors  give  us 
are  only  a  means  of  making  us  swallow  water.  Fagon 
says  the  best  doctor  he  ever  heard  of  was  Doctor  San- 
grado.  Unfortunately  he  never  existed,  except  in  the 
brain  of  Cervantes;  but  for  that  he  would  have  done 
wonders.” 

“  You  know  Fagon?”  asked  Gaston,  surprised. 

“  By  reputation  ;  besides,  I  have  read  his  works.  But 
do  you  intend  to  persist  in  saying  nothing?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“You  are  right.  I  should  tell  you,  if  you  regret  life  so 
much  as  you  say,  to  whisper  a  few  words  to  D’Argenson. 
But  he  is  a  talker ;  lie  would  reveal  your  confession.” 

“  I  will  not  speak,  be  assured ;  there  are  points  on 
which  I  do  not  need  strengthening.” 

“  I  believe  it,  pardieu !  You  seem  to  live  in  your 
tower  the  life  of  Sardanapalus.  As  for  me,  I  have  in 
mine  only  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Laval,  who  takes  three 
clysters  a  day,  —  it  is  an  amusement  he  has  invented. 
Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  tastes  are  very  odd  in  prison.  And  be¬ 
sides,  perhaps  the  worthy  man  wishes  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  torture  by  water.” 

“  But  did  you  not  say  I  should  certainly  be  condemned  ?” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  know  the  whole  truth  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  D’Argenson  told  me  that  you  were.” 

Gaston  turned  pale.  However  brave  one  may  be,  an 
announcement  like  that  always  causes  some  emotion.  La 
Jonquiere  noticed  the  expression  of  his  face,  fleeting 
though  it  was.  “  And  yet,”  said  he,  “  I  believe  you 
might  save  yourself  if  you  would  speak  out.” 

“  Why  do  you  wish  me  to  do  what  you  yourself  have 
refused  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Our  characters  and  our  positions  are  different.  I  am 
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no  longer  young ;  I  am  not  in  love ;  I  do  not  leave  a 
mistress  in  tears.” 

Gaston  sighed. 

“You  see,  —  there  is  a  great  difference  between  us; 
when  did  you  ever  hear  me  sigh  like  that?” 

“  Ah,  if  I  die,  his  Excellency  will  take  care  of  Helene.” 

“  And  if  he  be  arrested  ?  ” 

“  You  are  right.” 

“  Then  —  ” 

“  God  will  protect  her.” 

La  Jonquiere  rubbed  his  nose.  “Decidedly  you  are 
young,”  said  he. 

“Explain.” 

“  Suppose  his  Excellency  be  not  arrested.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  IIow  old  is  his  Excellency?” 

“  Eorty-five  or  forty-six,  I  suppose.” 

“  And  if  he  fell  in  love  with  Helene,  —  is  not  that  her 
name  ?  ” 

“  The  duke  fall  in  love  with  her,  —  he  to  whose  pro¬ 
tection  I  confided  her  !  It  would  be  infamous  !  ” 

“  The  world  is  full  of  infamy ;  that  is  how  it  gets 
on.” 

“  Oh,  I  will  not  dwell  on  such  a  thought  !  ” 

“  I  do  not  tell  you  to  dwell  on  it,”  said  La  Jonquiere, 
with  his  devilish  smile.  “  I  give  it  to  you,  that ’s  all ;  do 
with  it  what  you  please.” 

“  Hush,”  said  Gaston ;  “  some  one  is  coming.” 

“  Have  you,  then,  asked  for  anything  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  the  time  allowed  for  your  visit  has  expired,” 
and  La  Jonquiere  threw  himself  quickly  on  his  bed. 

The  bolts  creaked,  the  door  opened,  and  the  governor 
appeared. 
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“  Well,  Monsieur,”  said  he  to  Gaston  ;  “  is  your  com¬ 
panion  agreeable  to  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  Gaston  replied;  “and  the  more  so 
because  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  Captain  la 
Jonquiere.” 

“  That  makes  my  task  more  delicate ;  however,  I  made 
you  an  offer,  and  I  will  not  draw  back.  I  will  permit 
one  visit  daily,  at  any  hour  you  please ;  shall  it  be  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening?” 

Gaston,  uncertain  what  reply  to  make,  looked  at  La 
Jonquiere. 

“Say  five  in  the  evening,”  said  La  Jonquiere,  quickly, 
in  a  low  tone. 

“  In  the  evening  at  five  o’clock,  Monsieur,  if  you 
please,”  said  Gaston. 

“  The  same  as  to-day,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  It  shall  be  as  you  desire,  Monsieur.” 

Gaston  and  La  Jonquiere  exchanged  a  significant  glance, 
and  the  chevalier  was  taken  back  to  his  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  SENTENCE. 

It  was  half-past  six,  and  quite  dark  ;  the  chevalier’s  first 
act  on  being  left  in  his  room  was  to  run  to  the  chimney. 

“  Chevalier  !  ”  said  he. 

Dumesnil  replied. 

“  I  have  paid  my  visit.” 

“  Well  1  ” 

“  I  have  found  an  acquaintance,  if  not  a  friend.” 

“  A  new  prisoner  1  ” 

“  Of  the  same  date  as  myself.” 

“  His  name  1  ” 

“Captain  la  Jonquiere.” 

“  Ah  !  ” 

“  Do  you  know  him  1  ” 

“  To  be  sure  I  do.” 

“  Then  do  me  a  favor ;  who  is  he  1  ” 

“  Oh,  a  furious  enemy  of  the  regent’s.” 

“  Are  you  sure  1  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  !  He  was  in  our  conspiracy,  and 
withdrew  from  it  only  because  we  preferred  abduction 
to  assassination.” 

“  Then  he  was  —  ” 

“  For  assassination.” 

“  That  is  the  man,”  murmured  Gaston.  “  He  is,  then,” 
lie  said  aloud,  “  a  man  to  he  trusted!” 

“  If  he  is  the  man  of  whom  I  have  heard,  and  who  lives 
in  the  Rue  Bourdonnais,  at  the  Muid  d’Amour.” 
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“  Precisely  ;  it  is  the  same.” 

“  Then  he  may  be  trusted.” 

“  That  is  good,”  said  Gaston,  “  for  he  holds  in  his 
hands  the  lives  of  four  brave  gentlemen.” 

“  Of  whom  you  are  one  1  ” 

“No,  I  put  myself  aside;  for  it  seems  all  is  over 
with  me.” 

“  How,  all  is  over  ?  ” 

“  Yes;  I  am  condemned.” 

“  To  what  1  ” 

“  To  death.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

“Impossible!  ”  cried  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil,  at  length. 

“  Why  impossible  1  ” 

“  Because,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  your  affair  is  attached 
to  ours,  • —  is  it  not  1  ” 

“  It  follows  on  it.” 

“Well  —  ” 

“Weill” 

“  Our  affairs  prospering,  yours  cannot  go  wrong.” 

“  And  who  says  you  are  prospering?” 

“  Listen,  for  with  you  I  will  have  no  secrets.” 

“  I  am  listening.” 

“  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  wrote  me  this  yesterday. 
She  was  walking  with  Maison-Rouge,  who,  as  you  know, 
is  in  love  with  her,  and  at  whom  we  both  laugh,  but  who 
is  useful  to  us.  On  pretext  of  illness,  she  asked,  as  you 
did,  for  a  doctor;  he  told  her  that  the  prison  doctor  was 
at  her  orders.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  have  known  this 
doctor  intimately  ;  his  name  is  Herment. 

“  However,  she  did  not  hope  to  get  much  out  of  him, 
for  he  is  a  timid  man  ;  hut  when  he  entered  the  garden, 
where  she  was  walking,  and  gave  her  a  consultation  in 
the  open  air,  he  said  to  her,  ‘  Hope  !  ’  In  the  mouth  of 
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any  one  else  this  would  mean  nothing  ;  in  his  it  means  a 
great  deal.  Now,  since  we  are  told  to  hope,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear,  as  our  affairs  are  intimately  connected.” 

“  However,”  said  Gaston,  “La  Jonquiere  seemed  sure 
of  what  he  said.” 

At  this  moment  Pompadour  knocked  with  his  broom- 
handle. 

“Your  pardon,”  said  Gaston  to  Dumesnil;  “the  mar¬ 
quis  is  calling  me;  perhaps  he  has  news  for  me,”  and  he 
went  to  the  hole,  which,  by  using  his  kuife,  he  soon 
made  more  serviceable. 

“  Ask  the  Chevalier  Dumesnil,”  said  Pompadour,  “  if 
he  has  received  any  news  from  Mademoiselle  de  Launay.” 

“  About  what  1  ” 

“One  of  us.  I  overheard  some  words  between  the 
governor  and  the  major  at  my  door;  they  were,  ‘con¬ 
demned  to  death.’  ” 

Gaston  shuddered.  “  Be  easy,  Marquis,”  said  he ;  “  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  spoke  of  me.” 

“Liable!  my  dear  Chevalier,  that  would  not  make  me 
easy  at  all :  first,  because  we  have  quickly  become  friends, 
and  I  should  be  grieved  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
you  ;  and,  secondly,  because  what  happened  to  you  might 
well  happen  to  us,  our  affairs  being  so  similar.” 

“  And  you  think  that  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  could 
remove  your  doubts  1  ” 

“Yes;  her  windows  look  on  the  arsenal.” 

“  Well  1  ” 

“She  would  have  seen  if  there  were  anything  new 
going  on  there  to-day.” 

“  Ah,  she  is  knocking  now  !  ” 

At  that  moment  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  struck  two 
blows,  which  meant  “  Attention  !  ”  Gaston  replied  by 
blow,  which  meant  that  he  was  listening.  Then  he 
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went  to  the  window.  A  minute  after,  the  string  appeared 
with  a  letter.  Gaston  took  the  letter,  went  to  the  hole, 
and  called  Pompadour. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  the  marquis. 

“  A  letter,”  replied  Gaston. 

“  What  does  she  say  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  ;  but  I  will  send  it  to  Dumesnil,  who 
will  tell  me.” 

“  Make  haste.” 

“  Pardieu  !  ”  said  Gaston,  “  you  may  be  sure  that  I  am 
as  anxious  as  you  can  be  ;  ”  and  he  ran  to  the  chimney. 

“  The  string  !  ”  he  cried. 

“You  have  a  letter!  ”  asked  Dumesnil. 

“  Yes  ;  have  you  a  light  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Lower  the  string.” 

“  Here  it  is.” 

Gaston  tied  on  the  letter,  which  was  immediately 
drawn  up. 

“  It  is  not  for  me  ;  it  is  for  you,”  said  Dumesnil. 

“Never  mind,  read  it,  and  tell  me  what  it  is  ;  I  have 
no  light,  and  you  would  lose  time  in  sending  me  one.” 

“You  permit  me!” 

“  Certainly.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence. 

“Well?”  said  Gaston. 

“  DiaLle  !  ”  replied  Dumesnil. 

“Bad  news,  is  it  not?” 

“Judge  for  yourself.”  And  Dumesnil  read  :  — 

My  dear  Neighbor,  —  Some  judges  extraordinary  have 
arrived  at  the  arsenal  this  evening.  I  recognized  D’Argen- 
son’s  livery.  We  shall  know  more  soon,  when  I  see  the 
doctor.  A  thousand  remembrances  to  Dumesnil. 
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“  It  is  as  La  Jonquiere  told  me,”  said  Gaston.  “Judges 
extraordinary1?  It  is  I  whom  they  have  judged.” 

“Bah,  Chevalier!”  said  Dumesnil,  in  a  tone  which  he 
vainly  tried  to  make  reassuring ;  “  I  think  that  you  are 
too  easily  alarmed.” 

“  Hot  at  all.  I  know  well  what  to  think,  and  then  — 
hark  !  ” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  Silence  !  some  one  is  coming.”  And  Gaston  went 
away  from  the  chimney. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  major  and  lieutenant,  with 
four  soldiers,  came  seeking  Gaston.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  light  they  carried  to  arrange  his  toilet  hastily, 
and  then  followed  them,  as  on  the  former  occasion.  They 
placed  him  in  a  carriage  which  was  closely  shut,  —  an  un¬ 
necessary  precaution,  since,  as  he  passed  by,  all  the  soldiers 
and  guards  turned  toward  the  wall ;  this  was  a  custom  at 
the  Bastille.  D’Argenson’s  face  was  impenetrable  as 
usual,  and  the  manner  of  his  assistants  was  not  reassuring. 

“  I  am  lost,”  murmured  Gaston.  “  Poor  Helene !  ” 
And  he  raised  his  head  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  brave 
man  who  knowing  death  is  near  goes  boldly  to  meet  it. 

“Monsieur,”  said  D’Argenson,  “your  crime  has  been 
examined  by  the  tribunal  of  which  I  am  the  president. 
In  the  preceding  sittings  you  were  permitted  to  defend 
yourself;  if  you  were  not  granted  an  advocate,  it  was  not 
with  the  intention  of  prejudicing  your  defence,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  because  it  was  useless  to  make  known  the  ex¬ 
treme  indulgence  toward  you  of  a  tribunal  charged  to  be 
severe.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston. 

“  Then  I  will  be  more  explicit.  Discussion  would  have 
made  one  thing  evident,  even  in  the  eyes  of  your  defender, 
—  that  you  are  a  conspirator  and  an  assassin.  How  could 
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you  suppose  that  with  these  points  established  indulgence 
would  be  shown  you.  But  hero  you  are  before  us ;  every 
facility  will  be  given  for  your  justification.  If  you  ask  a 
delay,  you  shall  have  it.  If  you  wish  researches,  they 
shall  he  made.  If  you  speak,  you  have  the  opportunity, 
and  it  will  not  be  taken  from  you.” 

“  I  understand,  and  thank  the  tribunal  for  this  kind¬ 
ness,”  replied  Gaston.  “The  excuse  it  gives  me  for  the 
absence  of  a  defender  seems  sufficient.  I  have  no  defence 
to  make.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  wish  for  witnesses,  delays,  or 
documents  1  ” 

“  I  wish  my  sentence,  —  that  is  all.” 

“  Do  not  he  obstinate,  Chevalier  ;  confess.” 

“I  have  no  confession  to  make;  for,  remember,  in  all 
my  examinations  you  have  not  made  one  definite  charge.” 

“  And  you  wish  for  one  1  ” 

“  Certainly ;  I  should  like  to  know  of  what  I  am 
accused.” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  You  came  to  Paris,  appointed  by  the 
republican  committee  of  Nantes  to  assassinate  the  regent. 
You  were  sent  to  one  La  Jonquiere,  your  accomplice,  now 
condemned  with  you.” 

Gaston  felt  that  he  turned  pale,  for  these  allegations 
were  true.  “  This  might  be,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  but 
you  could  not  know  it.  A  man  who  wishes  to  commit 
such  a  deed  does  not  confess  it  till  it  be  accomplished.” 

“  No  ;  but  his  accomplices  confess  for  him.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  that  La  Jonquiere  denounces  me.” 

“  I  do  not  refer  to  La  Jonquiere,  but  the  others.” 

“  The  others  !  ”  cried  Gaston  ;  “  are  there,  then,  others 
arrested  besides  La  Jonquiere  and  myself?” 

“Yes,  —  Messieurs  de  Pontcalec,  de  Talhouet,  du 
Couedic,  and  de  Montlouis.” 
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“  I  do  not  understand,”  said  Gaston,  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  terror,  - —  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  friends. 

“  What !  Do  you  not  understand  that  Messieurs  de 
Pontcalec,  de  Talhouet,  du  Couedic,  and  de  Montlouis  are 
now  being  tried  at  Nantes  ?  ” 

“  Arrested  !  ”  cried  Gaston,  “  impossible  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  D’Argenson ;  “  you  thought  that  the 
province  would  revolt  rather  than  allow  its  defenders  — 
as  you  rebels  call  yourselves  —  to  be  arrested.  Well,  the 
province  has  said  nothing.  The  province  has  gone  on 
singing,  laughing,  and  dancing,  and  is  already  asking 
where  they  will  be  beheaded,  in  order  to  hire  windows.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  you,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston,  coldly. 

“  Give  me  that  portfolio,”  said  D’Argenson,  to  a  man 
standing  behind  him.  “  Here,  Monsieur,”  continued  he, 
taking,  one  after  another,  several  papers  from  the  portfolio, 
“are  the  writs  of  arrest.  Here  are  the  reports  of  exami¬ 
nations.  Do  you  doubt  these  authentic  proofs  1  ” 

“  All  that  does  not  show  me,  Monsieur,  that  they  have 
accused  me.” 

“  They  told  all  we  wanted  to  know,  and  your  culpability 
is  clearly  established  by  their  answers.” 

“  In  that  case,  if  they  have  told  all  you  want  to 
know,  you  have  no  need  of  my  confession.” 

“  Is  that  your  final  answer?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Clerk,  read  the  sentence.” 

The  clerk  unrolled  a  paper  and  read  with  a  nasal 
twang,  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  would  have  read  of 
any  ordinary  transaction  :  — 

“  Since  it  is  proved  by  the  investigation  begun  on  the  19tli 
of  February  that  Monsieur  Gaston  du  Chanlay  came  from 
Nantes  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  committing  the  crime  of 
murder  on  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness  Monseigneur  the 
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Regent  of  France,  which  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  re¬ 
volt  against  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
mission  instituted  to  inquire  into  this  crime  has  adjudged  the 
Chevalier  de  Chanlay  worthy  of  the  punishment  reserved  for 
those  guilty  of  high  treason,  the  person  of  the  regent  being  as 
inviolable  as  that  of  the  king.  And  therefore  we  order  that 
the  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay  be  degraded  from  all  his 
titles  and  dignities  ;  that  he  and  his  posterity  be  declared 
ignoble  in  perpetuity;  that  his  goods  be  confiscated;  his 
woods  cut  down  to  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and 
he  himself  beheaded  on  the  Greve,  or  wheresoever  it  shall 
please  the  provost  to  appoint,  saving  his  Majesty’s  pardon.” 

Gaston  listened  to  this  with  the  paleness,  but  also  with 
the  immobility,  of  a  marble  statue.  “  And  when  am  I  to 
be  executed  1  ”  he  asked. 

“As  soon  as  it  may  please  his  Majesty.” 

Gaston  felt  a  throbbing  in  his  temples  and  a  cloud 
seemed  to  pass  before  his  eyes.  His  ideas  became  con¬ 
fused  and  he  remained  silent,  lest  he  should  say  some¬ 
thing  unworthy  of  him.  But  if  this  disturbance  was 
acute,  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  by  degrees  the  serenity  of 
his  bearing  returned,  the  blood  came  back  to  his  cheeks, 
and  a  contemptuous  smile  settled  on  his  lips. 

“  It  is  well,  Monsieur,”  said  lie  ;  “  at  whatever  moment 
his  Majesty’s  order  may  arrive,  it  will  find  me  prepared  ; 
but  I  wish  to  know  whether  before  I  die  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  some  persons  who  are  very  dear  to  me,  and 
to  ask  a  favor  of  the  king.” 

D’Argenson’s  eyes  glistened  with  malignant  joy.  “  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  said  he,  “  I  told  you  that  you  would  be  treated 
with  indulgence.  You  might  therefore  have  spoken 
sooner,  and  perhaps  his  Highness’s  kindness  would  not 
have  waited  for  a  petition.” 

“You  mistake  me,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston,  with  dig- 
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nity ;  “  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  of  his  Majesty  but  one 
which  will  cast  no  shadow  either  on  my  glory  or  on  his.” 

“You  might  put  the  king’s  glory  before  your  own, 
Monsieur,”  said  one  of  the  assistants,  in  a  cavilling  tone. 

“Monsieur,”  replied  Gaston,  “I  am  about  to  die;  my 
glory  will  begin  sooner  than  will  his  Majesty’s.” 

“What  would  you  ask  1  ”  said  D’Argenson;  “speak, 
and  I  will  tell  you  at  once  if  there  is  a  chance  that  your 
request  may  be  granted.” 

“  I  ask,  first,  that  my  titles  and  dignities  —  which  are 
not  very  great  —  may  not  be  cancelled.  I  have  no  pos¬ 
terity  ;  I  am  alone  in  the  world  ;  my  name  only  survives 
me  ;  but  as  that  name  is  only  noble,  and  not  illustrious, 
it  will  not  long  survive.” 

“  This  is  quite  a  royal  favor.  Monsieur.  His  Majesty 
alone  can  reply  to  it,  and  his  Majesty  will  reply.  Is  that 
ail  you  desire.  Monsieur  1  ” 

“  Ho  ;  I  have  another  request  to  make,  but  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  I  should  apply.” 

“First  to  me,  Monsieur;  then,  in  my  character  of 
lieutenant  of  police,  I  will  see  if  I  can  grant  it,  or  if  I 
must  refer  it  to  his  Majesty.” 

“  Well,  then,  Monsieur,  I  desire  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Helene  de  Chaverny,  ward  of  his  Excellency  the  Due 
d’Olivares,  and  also  the  duke  himself.” 

D’Argenson,  at  this  request,  made  a  movement  which 
Gaston  interpreted  as  one  of  hesitation.  “  Monsieur,” 
said  he,  “  I  would  see  them  in  any  place,  and  for  as  short 
a  time  as  may  be  thought  advisable.” 

“Very  well,  Monsieur,  you  shall  see  them,”  said 
D’Argenson. 

“  Ah,  Monsieur  !  ”  said  Gaston,  stepping  forward  as 
though  to  take  his  hand,  “  you  fill  me  with  joy.” 

“  On  one  condition,  however,  Monsieur.” 
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“What,  is  it?  There  is  no  condition  compatible  with 
my  honor  that  I  will  not  accept  in  exchange  for  so  great  a 
favor.” 

“  You  must  tell  no  one  of  your  condemnation,  —  and 
this  on  your  word  as  a  gentleman.” 

“  I  accede  to  that  all  the  more  willingly,”  said  Gaston, 
“as  one  of  the  persons  named  would  certainly  die  on  being 
apprised  of  it.” 

“  Then  all  goes  well ;  have  you  anything  further  to 
say?” 

“Nothing,  Monsieur,  except  to  beg  that  you  will  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  divulged  nothing.” 

“  Your  refusals  to  answer  are  already  written  in  the 
reports.  Clerk,  hand  the  papers  to  Monsieur  de  Chanlay, 
that  he  may  read  and  sign  them.” 

Gaston  sat  down  by  a  table,  and  while  D’Argenson  and 
the  judges,  grouped  around  him,  conversed  among  them¬ 
selves,  he  carefully  perused  the  papers,  examining  with 
special  attention  the  report  of  his  answers  to  the  interroga¬ 
tories.  “  Monsieur,”  said  lie,  “  here  are  the  documents. 
Shall  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  again  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  said  D’Argenson,  with  that 
brutality  which  made  him  a  bugbear  to  prisoners  and 
those  condemned. 

“  Then  to  our  meeting  in  another  world,  Monsieur.” 

D’Argenson  bowed  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
according  to  the  custom  of  judges  in  taking  leave  of  a 
man  whom  they  have  condemned  to  death.  Then  the 
major  took  possession  of  Gaston,  and  led  him  back  to  his 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  FAMILY  FEUD. 

When  Gaston  returned  to  his  room,  lie  was  obliged  to 
answer  the  questions  of  Dumesnil  and  Pompadour,  who 
were  waiting  to  hear  news  from  him  ;  but,  in  compliance 
with  his  promise  made  to  D’Argenson,  lie  did  not  mention 
his  sentence,  but  simply  announced  a  severer  examination 
than  those  that  had  preceded.  Since  lie  wished  to  write 
some  letters  before  going  to  his  death,  he  asked  Dumesnil 
for  a  light.  As  to  paper  and  pencil,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  he  had  procured  them  from  the  governor  for  drawing. 
This  time  Dumesnil  sent  him  a  lighted  candle.  It  will 
be  seen  that  things  were  progressing.  Maison-Rouge 
could  refuse  nothing  to  Mademoiselle  de  Launay,  and  she 
shared  all  with  Dumesnil,  who,  in  his  turn,  again  shared 
with  his  neighbors,  Gaston  and  Richelieu. 

Gaston  doubted  whether,  in  spite  of  D’Argenson’s  pro¬ 
mise,  he  would  be  allowed  to  see  Helene,  but  he  knew 
that  at  least  he  should  see  a  priest  before  he  died  ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  priest  would  forward  two 
letters  for  him. 

As  he  began  to  write,  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  made  a 
signal  that  she  had  something  to  send  him  ;  it  was  a 
letter.  Gaston  read  :  — 

Our  Friend,  —  for  you  are  our  friend,  and  now  we  have  no 
secrets  from  you,  —  tell  Dumesnil  of  the  famous  hope  I  con¬ 
ceived  after  the  word  that  Herment  said  to  me. 
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Gaston’s  heart  beat.  Might  not  he  also  find  in  this 
letter  some  ground  for  hope  1  Had  they  not  said  that  his 
fate  could  not  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Cellamare 
conspirators  1  It  is  true  that  those  who  had  said  so  did 
not  know  the  full  extent  of  his  purposes.  He  continued 
reading :  — 

An  hour  ago  the  doctor  came,  accompanied  by  Maison- 
Rouge.  From  the  latter’s  manner  I  drew  the  most  favorable 
augury  ;  however,  when  I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  the  doctor  in  private,  or,  at  least,  to  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him  in  a  low  tone,  he  made  some  difficulties,  which 
1  removed  with  a  smile.  “  At  any  rate,”  said  he  “  no  one 
must  know  that  I  am  out  of  hearing.  I  should  lose  my  place 
if  it  were  known  how  weak  I  am.”  This  tone  of  love  and 
interest  combined  seemed  to  me  so  grotesque  that  I  laughingly 
promised  him  what  he  asked ;  you  see  how  I  keep  my  pro¬ 
mise.  He  went  to  a  distance,  and  Herment  approached. 
Then  a  dialogue  ensued,  wherein  the  gestures  meant  one 
thing  while  the  voice  declared  another.  “You  have  good 
friends,”  said  Herment,  —  “  friends  in  high  places,  who  are 
greatly  interested  for  you.”  I  naturally  thought  of  Madame 
du  Maine.  “Ah,  Monsieur,”  I  cried,  “have  you  anything 
for  me?”  “Hush!”  said  Herment.  Judge  how  my  heart 
beat. 


Gaston  felt  his  own  beating  vigorously. 

“  And  what  have  you  to  give  me  1  ”  “  Oh,  nothing  myself ; 

but  you  will  have  the  object  agreed  upon.”  “  But  what  is  the 
object?  Speak!”  “The  beds  in  the  Bastille  are  known  to 
be  bad,  and  particularly  badly  covered,  and  I  am  commissioned 
to  offer  you  —  ”  “What  ?”  “A  quilt  to  throw  over  your 
feet.”  I  burst  out  laughing  ;  the  devotion  of  my  friends  was 
limited  to  guarding  me  against  catching  cold !  “  My  dear 

Monsieur  Herment,”  said  1,  “in  my  present  position  it  would 
be  better  it  my  friends  were  to  occupy  themselves  less  about 
my  feet  and  more  about  my  head.”  “  It  is  a  female  friend,” 
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said  he.  “  Who  is  it  ?  ”  “  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais,”  said 

Herment,  lowering  his  voice,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  hear 
him.  Then  he  withdrew.  I,  my  dear  Chevalier,  am  now 
waiting  for  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais’s  quilt.  Tell  this  to 
Dumesnil;  it  will  make  him  laugh. 

Gaston  sighed.  The  gayety  of  those  around  him 
weighed  heavily  on  his  heart.  It  was  a  new  torture 
which  they  had  invented  in  forbidding  him  to  confide  his 
fate  to  any  one  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  should  have 
found  consolation  in  the  tears  of  his  two  neighbors.  Ho 
had  not  the  courage  to  read  the  letter  to  Dumesnil,  so  he 
passed  it  on  to  him,  and  a  moment  after  heard  his  shouts 
of  laughter.  At  that  moment  Gaston  was  saying  adieu  to 
Helene.  After  spending  a  part  of  the  night  in  writing,  he 
slept  ;  at  five-and-twenty  one  must  sleep,  even  though  he 
is  about  to  sink  into  the  sleep  that  is  without  end. 

In  the  morning  Gaston’s  breakfast  was  brought  at  the 
nsual  hour,  hut  he  remarked  that  it  was  more  appetizing 
than  was  customary.  He  smiled  at  this  attention,  and 
recalled  the  cares  bestowed,  as  he  had  heard,  on  persons 
condemned  to  death.  When  he  had  nearly  finished  his 
breakfast  the  governor  entered.  Gaston  with  a  rapid 
glance  interrogated  his  expression,  which  was  calm  and 
courteous  as  ever.  Was  he,  then,  ignorant  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  or  was  he  wearing  a  mask '! 

“  Monsieur,”  said  the  governor,  “  will  you  take  the 
trouble  to  descend  to  the  council-chamber  1  ” 

Gaston  rose.  He  heard  a  sort  of  buzzing  in  his  ears  ; 
for  to  a  man  condemned  to  death  every  injunction  which 
he  does  not  understand  seems  a  step  toward  the  end. 
“May  I  know  the  reason,  Monsieur  1”  he  asked,  in  so 
calm  a  tone  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  his  real 
emotion. 

“  To  receive  a  visit,”  replied  the  governor.  “  Yester- 
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clay,  after  the  examination,  did  you  not  ask  the  lieutenant 
of  police  to  he  allowed  to  see  some  one  1  ” 

Gaston  started.  “  And  is  it  that  person  1  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur.” 

Gaston  had  asked  that  he  might  see  two  persons,  —  the 
governor  announced  hut  one.  Which  one  was  it?  He 
had  not  the  courage  to  ask,  and  silently  followed  his 
conductor. 

De  Launay  led  Gaston  to  the  council-chamber ;  on 
entering,  he  cast  an  eager  glance  around,  but  the  room 
was  empty.  “  Remain  here.  Monsieur ;  the  person  whom 
you  expect  will  come,”  said  the  governor,  who  then  bowed 
and  went  out. 

Gaston  ran  to  the  window,  which  was  barred,  and 
looked  out,  —  there  was  a  sentinel  before  it.  The  door 
opened,  and  Gaston,  turning  round,  faced  the  Due 
d’Olivares.  This  was  not  all  lie  had  expected,  and  yet  it 
was  a  great  boon  ;  for  if  they  had  kept  their  promise  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  duke,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  fail  of  their  promise  in  regard  to  Helene.  “  Ah, 
Monsieur,”  he  exclaimed,  “  how  good  of  you  to  come  at 
the  request  of  a  poor  prisoner !  ” 

“  It  was  a  duty,”  replied  the  duke ;  “  besides  I  had 
to  thank  you.” 

“  Me  !  ”  said  Gaston,  astonished  ;  “  what  have  I  done 
to  merit  your  Excellency’s  thanks  ?  ” 

“  You  have  been  interrogated,  taken  to  the  torture- 
chamber,  given  to  understand  that  you  might  save  your¬ 
self  by  naming  your  accomplices,  and  yet  you  kept 
silence.” 

“  I  made  an  engagement  and  kept  it ;  that  does  not 
deserve  any  thanks,  Monseigneur.” 

“  And  now,  Monsieur,  tell  me  if  I  can  serve  you  in 
anything.” 
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“  First  of  all,  reassure  me  concerning  yourself ;  have 
you  been  molested,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  Not  at  all ;  and  if  all  the  Bretons  are  as  discreet  as 
you,  I  am  satisfied  that  my  name  will  never  be  mentioned 
in  these  unfortunate  debates.” 

“  Oh,  I  will  answer  for  them  as  for  myself,  Monseigneur. 
But  can  you  be  sure  of  La  Jonquiere  ?  ” 

“  La  Jonquiere  !  ”  repeated  the  duke,  embarrassed. 

“  Yes  ;  do  you  not  know  that  he  is  arrested  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  heard  something  of  it.” 

“  'Well,  I  ask  you,  Monseigneur,  what  you  think  of 
him  1  ” 

“  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  that  he  has  my 
confidence.” 

“  If  so,  he  must  be  worthy  of  it,  Monseigneur.  That  is 
all  I  wished  to  know.” 

“  Then  come  to  the  request  you  had  to  make.” 

“  Have  you  seen  the  young  girl  I  brought  to  your 
house  1  ” 

“Mademoiselle  Helene  de  Chaverny  1  Yes,  Monsieur, 
I  have  seen  her.” 

“Well,  Monsieur,  what  I  had  not  time  to  tell  you  then, 
I  will  tell  you  now.  I  have  loved  that  young  girl  for  a 
year.  The  dream  of  that  year  has  been  to  consecrate  my 
life  to  her  happiness.  I  say  the  dream,  Monseigneur ;  for 
on  awaking  I  saw  that  all  hope  of  happiness  was  denied 
me.  And  yet  to  give  this  young  girl  a  name,  a  position, 
a  fortune,  at  the  moment  of  my  arrest,  I  was  about  to 
make  her  my  wife.” 

“Without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents  or  the  consent 
of  her  family  1  ”  cried  the  duke. 

“She  had  neither,  Monseigneur;  and  she  was  probably 
about  to  be  sold  to  some  nobleman  when  she  left  the  j^er- 
son  who  had  been  set  to  watch  her.”' 
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“  But  what  made  you  think  that  Mademoiselle  Helene 
de  Cliaverny  was  to  be  the  victim  of  a  shameful  bargain1?” 

“  What  she  herself  told  me  of  a  pretended  father,  who 
concealed  himself,  of  diamonds  which  had  been  offered  to 
her.  Then,  do  you  know  where  I  found  her,  Monseigueur? 
In  one  of  those  houses  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  our 
roues,  —  that  angel  of  innocence  and  purity  !  In  short, 
Monseigneur,  this  young  girl  fled  with  me,  in  spite  of  the 
cries  of  her  duenna,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  servants  who  surrounded  her.  She  stayed  two  hours 
alone  with  me  ;  and  though  she  is  as  pure  as  on  the  day 
when  she  received  her  mother’s  first  kiss,  she  is  not  the 
less  compromised  by  those  two  hours.  Well,  Monseigneur, 
I  wish  this  projected  marriage  to  take  place.” 

“  In  your  situation,  Monsieur  1  ” 

“A  reason  the  more,  Monseigneur.” 

“  But  perhaps  you  may  deceive  yourself  as  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  reserved  for  you.” 

“  It  is  probably  the  same  which,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  was  inflicted  on  the  Comte  de  Chalais,  the  Marquis 
de  Cinq-Mars,  and  the  Chevalier  Louis  de  Rohan.” 

“  Then  you  are  prepared  even  for  death,  Monsieur  1  ’ 

“  I  prepared  for  it  from  the  day  I  joined  the  conspiracy. 
The  conspirator’s  only  excuse  is  that  while  robbing  others 
of  their  lives,  he  risks  his  own.” 

“  And  what  will  this  young  girl  gain  by  the  marriage  1” 
“  Monseigneur,  though  not  rich,  I  have  some  fortune,  — 
she  is  poor ;  I  have  a  name,  and  she  has  none.  I  would 
leave  her  my  name  and  fortune ;  and  with  that  intention 
I  have  already  petitioned  the  king  that  my  goods  may 
not  be  confiscated,  nor  my  name  declared  infamous.  When 
it  is  known  for  what  reason  I  make  these  two  requests 
they  doubtless  will  be  granted.  If  I  die  without  making 
her  my  wife,  she  will  be  supposed  to  be  my  mistress,  and' 
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will  be  dishonored,  lost,  and  there  will  he  no  future  for 
her.  If,  on  the  contrary,  by  your  protection,  or  that  of 
your  friends,  —  and  that  protection  I  earnestly  implore,  — 
■\ve  are  united,  no  one  can  reproach  her.  The  blood  which 
flows  on  the  scaffold  for  a  political  offence  does  not  dis¬ 
grace  a  family,  —  no  shame  will  fall  on  my  widow ;  and  if 
she  cannot  be  happy,  she  will  at  least  be  independent  and 
respected.  This  is  the  favor  which  I  have  to  ask,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  ;  is  it  in  your  power  to  obtain  it  for  me  1  ” 

The  duke  went  to  the  door  and  struck  three  blows. 
The  door  opened,  and  Maison-Rouge  appeared. 

“Ask  Monsieur  de  Launay,  from  me,”  said  the  duke, 
“  whether  the  young  girl  who  is  at  the  door  in  my  car¬ 
riage  may  come  in  1  Her  visit,  as  he  knows,  is  author¬ 
ized.  You  will  have  the  kindness  to  conduct  her  here.” 

“  What,  Monseigneur  !  Helene  is  here,  —  at  the  door  1” 

“  Were  you  not  promised  that  she  should  come  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  hut  seeing  you  alone,  I  lost  all  hope.” 

“  I  wished  to  see  you  first,  thinking  that  you  might 
have  many  things  to  say  which  you  would  not  wish  her  to 
hear;  for  I  know  all,  Monsieur.” 

“  You  know  all !  WThat  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  know  that  you  were  taken  to  the  arsenal  yesterday.” 

“  Monseigneur !  ” 

“  I  know  that  you  found  D’Argenson  there,  and  that  he 
read  to  you  your  sentence.  I  know  that  you  are  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  that  you  pledged  your  word  not  to 
speak  of  it  to  any  one.” 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,  silence !  One  word  of  this  would 
kill  Helene.” 

“  Be  easy,  Monsieur.  But  let  us  see  ;  is  there  no  way 
of  avoiding  this  execution!” 

“  Days  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  and  execute  a 
plan  of  escape,  and  I  scarcely  have  hours.” 
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“  I  do  not  speak  of  escape ;  I  ask  if  you  have  no  excuse 
to  give  for  your  crime  1  ” 

“  My  crime !  ”  cried  Gaston,  astonished  to  hear  his 
accomplice  use  such  a  word. 

“Eh,  mon  Dieu!  yes,”  replied  the  duke,  recovering 
himself.  “You  know  that  men  stigmatize  murder  with 
this  name ;  hut  posterity  often  judges  differently,  and 
sometimes  calls  that  crime  a  grand  deed.” 

“  I  have  no  excuse  to  give,  Monseigneur,  except  that  I 
believe  the  death  of  the  regent  to  be  necessary  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  Trance.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  duke,  smiling;  “but  you  will  see 
that  that  is  scarcely  the  excuse  to  offer  to  Philippe  d’Or- 
ldans.  I  wanted  something  personal.  Political  enemy  of 
the  regent’s  as  I  am,  I  know  that  he  is  not  considered  a 
bad  man.  Men  say  that  he  is  merciful,  and  that  there 
have  been  no  executions  during  his  reign.” 

“You  forget  Comte  de  Horn.” 

“  He  was  an  assassin.” 

“  And  wdrat  am  If” 

“  There  is  this  difference,  —  Comte  de  Horn  murdered  in 
order  to  rob.” 

“  I  neither  can  nor  will  ask  anything  of  the  regent,” 
said  Gaston. 

“Not  you,  personally,  I  know,  —  but  your  friends.  If 
they  had  a  plausible  pretence  to  offer,  perhaps  the  prince 
himself  might  pardon  you.” 

“  I  have  none,  Monseigneur.” 

“  It  is  impossible,  Monsieur,  —  permit  me  to  say  so. 
A  resolution  such  as  you  have  taken  must  proceed  from  a 
sentiment  of  some  kind,  either  of  hatred  or  vengeance. 
And  stay,  —  I  remember  you  told  La  Jonquiere,  wrho  re¬ 
peated  it  to  me,  that  you  had  inherited  a  family  feud ; 
tell  me  the  cause.” 
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“It  is  viseless,  Monseigneur,  to  tire  yon  with  that;  it 
would  not  interest  you.” 

“  Never  mind,  tell  it  to  me.” 

“  Well,  the  regent  killed  my  brother.” 

“  The  regent  killed  your  brother  !  What  do  you  mean  1 
It  is  impossible,  Monsieur  Gaston,”  exclaimed  the  Due 
d’Olivares. 

“  Yes,  killed  ;  if  from  the  effect  we  go  back  to  the  cause.” 

“  Explain  yourself.  How  could  the  regent  do  this  1  ” 

“  My  brother,  who  being  fifteen  years  of  age  when  my 
father  died,  three  months  before  my  birth,  stood  to  me 
in  the  place  of  that  father  and  of  my  mother,  who  died 
when  I  was  still  in  the  cradle,  —  my  brother  loved  a 
young  girl  who  was  brought  up  in  a  convent  by  the 
orders  of  the  prince.” 

“  Do  you  know  in  what  convent  1  ” 

“  No;  I  only  know  that  it  was  in  Paris.” 

The  duke  murmured  some  words  which  Gaston  could 
not  hear. 

“  My  brother,  a  relative  of  the  abbess,  had  seen  this 
young  girl,  and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  prince’s 
consent  to  this  union  had  been  asked,  and  he  made  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  granting  it,  when  this  young  girl,  seduced  by 
her  so-called  protector,  suddenly  disappeared.  For  three 
months  my  brother  hopied  to  find  her,  but  all  his  searches 
were  vain  ;  he  found  no  trace  of  her,  and  in  despair  he 
sought  death  in  the  battle  of  Ramillies.” 

“  And  what  was  the  name  of  this  girl  1  ”  asked  the 
duke,  eagerly. 

“No  one  ever  knew,  Monseigneur;  to  speak  her  name 
was  to  dishonor  it.” 

“  No  room  to  doubt,  —  it  was  she  !  ”  murmured  the 
duke;  “it  was  Helene’s  mother.  And  your  brother’s 
name  was  —  ”  added  he  aloud. 
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“  Olivier  de  Chanlay,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Olivier  de  Chanlay,”  repeated  the  duke,  in  a  low 
voice;  “  I  knew  the  name  De  Chanlay  was  not  strange  to 
me.”  Tlieu,  aloud,  “  Continue,  Monsieur  ;  I  listen  to  you.” 

“You  do  not  know  what  a  family  hatred  is  in  a  prov¬ 
ince  like  ours.  I  had  lavished  upon  my  brother  all  the 
love  which  would  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  now  I  suddenly  found  myself  alone  in 
the  world.  I  grew  up  in  isolation  of  heart,  and  in  the 
hope  of  revenge  ;  I  grew  up  among  people  who  were  con 
stantly  repeating,  ‘  It  was  the  Due  d’Orleans  who  killed 
your  brother.’  Then  the  duke  became  regent.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Breton  league  was  organized,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  it.  You  know  the  rest.  Y"ou  see 
that  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  has  any  interest  for 
your  Excellency.” 

“You  mistake,  Monsieur;  unfortunately,  the  regent  has 
to  reproach  himself  with  many  such  faults.” 

“You  see,  therefore,”  said  Gaston,  “that  my  destiny 
must  be  accomplished,  and  that  I  can  ask  nothing  of  that 
man.” 

“You  are  right,  Monsieur;  whatever  is  done  must  be 
done  without  you.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Maison-Rouge 
appeared. 

“  Well,  Monsieur  1  ”  asked  the  duke. 

“  The  governor  has  an  order  from  the  lieutenant  of 
police  to  admit  Mademoiselle  Helene  de  Chaverny.  Shall 
I  bring  her  here  1  ” 

“  Monseigneur  —  ”  said  Gaston,  looking  at  the  duke 
with  an  air  of  entreaty. 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  said  the  latter,  “I  understand,  —  grief 
and  love  do  not  need  witnesses  ;  I  will  come  back  for 
Mademoiselle  Helene.” 
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“  The  permission  is  for  half  an  hour  only,”  said  Maison- 
Rouge. 

“  Then  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  will  return,”  said  the 
duke,  and  bowing  to  Gaston,  he  went  out.  Maison- 
Rouge  examined  the  doors  of  the  chamber,  assured  him¬ 
self  that  the  seutiuels  were  still  at  the  windows,  and  in 
his  turn  went  out. 

An  instant  after  the  door  opened  again,  and  Helene 
appeared,  trembling,  and  stammering  thanks  and  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastille,  who  saluted  her 
politely,  and  withdrew  without  replying. 

Helene  looked  round  and  saw  Gaston ;  they  ran  to  each 
other,  and  for  a  few  minutes  all  their  sorrows  were  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  close  and  passionate  embrace. 

“  At  last !  ”  cried  Helene,  her  face  bathed  in  tears. 

“  Yes,  at  last  !  ”  repeated  Gaston. 

“Alas  !  to  see  you  here,  in  prison,”  murmured  Helene, 
looking  around  with  an  air  of  terror,  “here,  where  I  dare 
not  speak  freely,  where  we  may  be  watched,  overheard, 
perhaps.” 

“  Do  not  complain,  Helene,  for  an  exception  is  made  in 
our  favor.  A  prisoner  is  never  allowed  to  press  to  his 
heart  those  who  are  dear  to  him.  Ordinarily,  Helene,  the 
visitor  stands  yonder  against  the  wall,  the  prisoner  at  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber,  a  soldier  is  placed  between 
them,  and  the  subject  of  the  conversation  is  appointed  in 
advance.” 

“  To  whom  do  we  owe  this  favor  1  ” 

“  Doubtless  to  the  regent ;  for  yesterday,  when  I  asked 
permission  of  Monsieur  d’Argenson,  he  said  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  grant,  and  that  he  must  refer  it  to 
the  regent.” 

“  But  now  that  I  see  you  again,  Gaston,  tell  me  all 
that  has  occurred  in  this  age  of  tears  and  suffering. 
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All,  tell  me;  my  presentiments  did  not  deceive  me, 
then,  —  you  were  conspiring  !  Oh,  do  not  deny  it,  — 
I  know  it.” 

“Yes;  Helene,  you  know  that  we  Bretons  are  as  con¬ 
stant  in  hatred  as  we  are  in  love.  A  league  was  organized 
in  Bretagne  in  which  all  our  nobles  took  part.  Ought  I 
to  act  differently  from  my  brothers  1  I  ask  you,  Helene, 
ought  I,  —  could  1 1  Would  you  not  have  despised  me  if, 
when  you  had  seen  all  Bretagne  under  arms,  I  alone  had 
been  inactive,  —  a  whip  in  my  hand  while  others  held  the 
sword  1 ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  you  are  right,  Gaston.  But  why  did  you  not 
remain  in  Bretagne  with  the  others  1  ” 

“  The  others  are  arrested  also,  Helene.” 

“  Then  you  have  been  denounced  —  betrayed  1  ” 

“Probably.  But  sit  down,  Helene;  now  that  we  are 
alone,  let  me  look  at  you,  and  tell  you  that  you  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  I  love  you.  How  have  you  been  in  my  ab¬ 
sence  1  The  duke  —  ” 

“  Oh,  if  you  onljT  knew  how  good  he  is  to  me ;  every 
evening  he  comes  to  see  me,  and  his  care  and  attention  —  ” 

“  And,”  said  Gaston,  who  thought  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  false  La  Jonquiere,  “nothing  suspicious  in  those 
attentions  1  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Gaston  1  ” 

“  That  the  duke  is  still  young,  and  that,  as  I  told  you 
just  now,  you  are  beautiful.” 

“Oh,  Heaven  !  no,  Gaston;  this  time  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  And  when  he  was  there  near  me  — as 
near  as  you  are  now  —  there  were  moments  when  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  found  my  father.” 

“  Poor  child  !  ” 

“Yes,  by  a  strange  chance,  for  which  T  cannot  account, 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  duke’s  voice  and  that 
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of  the  man  who  came  to  see  mo  at  Rambouillet,  —  it 
struck  me  at  once.” 

“  You  think  so  1  ”  said  Gaston,  in  a  preoccupied  manner. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Gaston  1  ”  asked  Helene  ; 
“you  seem  scarcely  to  hear  what  I  am  saying  to  you.” 

“  Helene,  every  word  you  speak  goes  to  the  inmost 
depth  of  my  heart.” 

“  Ho,  you  are  anxious.  Oh,  Gaston,  I  understand  it. 
To  conspire  is  to  stake  your  life.  But  be  assured,  Gaston  ; 
I  have  told  the  duke  that  if  you  die  I  shall  die  too.” 

Gaston  started.  “  Angel  that  you  are  !  ”  said  he. 

“  0  my  God  !  ”  cried  poor  Helene,  “  how  horrible  to 
know  that  the  man  I  love  is  exposed  to  danger,  —  the 
more  terrible  because  unknown ;  to  feel  that  I  am  power¬ 
less  to  aid  him,  and  that  I  can  only  shed  useless  tears 
when  I  would  give  my  life  to  save  him.” 

Gaston’s  face  was  lighted  by  a  flash  of  joy ;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard  such  words  from  the  lips 
of  his  beloved.  Under  the  influence  of  an  idea  which 
had  been  occupying  him  for  some  minutes,  “  Yes,  my 
Helene,”  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  “you  can  do  much 
for  me.” 

“  What  can  I  do  1  ” 

“You  can  consent  to  become  my  wife.” 

Helene  started.  “  I  your  wife,  Gaston  1  ”  she  cried. 

“Yes,  Helene  ;  this  plan,  formed  in  our  liberty,  may  be 
executed  in  my  captivity.  Helene,  my  wife  before  God 
and  man,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  for  time  and  for 
eternity  !  In  one  word,  that  is  what  you  can  become  for 
me,  Helene  ;  do  you  think,  then,  that  it  is  nothing  1  ” 

“  Gaston,”  said  she,  looking  at  him  fixedly,  “  you  are 
hiding  something  from  me.” 

It  was  Gaston’s  turn  to  start  now.  “II”  said  he; 
“  what  should  I  hide  from  you  1  ” 
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“  You  told  me  yourself  that  you  saw  Monsieur  d’Argen- 
son  yesterday.” 

“  Well,  what  then  1  ” 

“Well,  Gaston,”  said  Helene,  turning  pale,  “you  are 
condemned.” 

Gaston  took  a  sudden  resolution.  “  Yres,”  said  he,  “I 
am  condemned  to  exile ;  and,  egotist  as  I  am,  I  would 
bind  you  to  me  by  indissoluble  ties  before  I  leave  France.” 

“  Is  that  the  truth,  Gaston  1  ” 

“Yes;  have  you  the  courage  to  be  the  wife  of  a  pro¬ 
script,  Helene,  —  to  condemn  yourself  to  exile  1  ” 

“Can  you  ask  it,  Gaston  ?”  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
lighting  with  enthusiasm.  “  Exile  !  Oh,  thank  God  !  —  I, 
who  would  have  accepted  an  eternal  prison  with  you,  and 
have  thought  myself  blessed,  I  may  accompany  you,  I 
may  follow  you  1  Oh,  this  condemnation  is  indeed  a  joy 
after  what  we  feared.  All  the  world  is  ours  excepting 
France  alone.  Oh,  Gaston,  Gaston,  we  shall  yet  be 
happy  !  ” 

“Yes,  Helene,”  said  Gaston,  with  an  effort. 

“  Picture  my  happiness !  ”  cried  Helene.  “  To  me  France 
is  the  country  where  you  are  ;  your  love  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  I  desire.  I  know  I  shall  have  to  teach  you  to  forget 
Bretagne,  your  friends,  and  your  dreams  of  the  future ; 
but  I  will  love  you  so  much  that  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  forget  them.” 

Gaston  could  do  nothing  but  take  her  hands  and  cover 
them  with  kisses. 

“  Is  the  place  of  your  exile  fixed  1  ”  said  she ;  “  have 
they  told  you  that  1  When  do  you  go  1  We  shall  go 
together,  shall  we  not?  Oh,  tell  me?” 

“  My  Helene,”  replied  Gaston,  “  it  is  impossible ;  we 
must  be  separated,  —  at  least  for  a  short  time.  I  shall  be 
taken  to  the  frontier  of  France,  I  do  not  as  yet  know 
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where.  Once  out  of  the  kingdom  I  shall  he  free,  and 
then  you  shall  rejoin  me.” 

“  Oh,  better  than  that,  Gaston,  —  better  than  that.  By 
aid  of  the  duke  I  will  discover  in  advance  the  place  of  your 
exile,  and  instead  of  following  you  thither,  I  will  be  there 
to  meet  you.  As  you  step  from  the  carriage  which  brings 
you,  you  shall  find  me  waiting  to  soften  the  pain  of  your 
adieux  to  France;  and  then,  death  alone  is  irretrievable. 
Later,  the  king  may  pardon  you  ;  later  still,  and  the  action 
punished  to-day  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  deed  to  he  re¬ 
warded.  Then  we  will  return  ;  then  nothing  need  keep 
us  from  Bretagne,  the  cradle  of  our  love,  the  paradise  of 
our  memories.  Oh,”  she  continued,  in  an  accent  of 
mingled  love  and  impatience,  “tell  me,  Gaston,  that  you 
share  my  hopes ;  that  you  are  content ;  that  you  are 
happy.” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,  Helene!”  cried  Gaston;  “yes,  I  am 
happy ;  for  now  at  last  I  know  by  what  an  angel  I  am  be¬ 
loved.  Yes,  Helene,  one  hour  of  such  love  as  yours,  and 
then  death  would  be  better  than  a  long  life  without 
love.” 

“Well  !  ”  exclaimed  Helene,  her  whole  mind  and  soul 
earnestly  fixed  on  the  new  future  which  was  opening  be¬ 
fore  her,  “what  will  they  do  next!  Will  they  let  me  see 
you  again  before  your  departure  1  When  and  how  shall 
we  meet  1  Can  you  receive  my  letters  1  Can  you  reply 
to  them  1  At  what  hour  to-morrow  may  I  come  1  ” 

“  They  have  almost  promised  me  that  our  marriage 
shall  take  place  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  What  !  here,  in  a  prison  1  ”  said  Helene,  shuddering 
involuntarily. 

“  Wherever  it  may  he,  Helene,  will  it  not  hind  me  to 
you  for  the  rest  of  my  life  1  ” 

“  But  suppose  they  do  not  keep  their  promise  to  you ; 
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suppose  they  make  you  set  out  before  I  have  seen 
you  1  ” 

“Alas!”  said  Gaston,  with  a  bursting  heart,  “that  is 
possible,  Helene  ;  and  it  is  that  I  dread.” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  do  you  think,  then,  your  departure 
is  so  near  1  ” 

“You  know,  Helene,  that  prisoners  are  not  their  own 
masters ;  officers  may  come  at  any  moment  to  take  me 
away.” 

“  Oh,  let  them  come,  let  them  come  !  ”  cried  Helene ; 
“  the  sooner  you  are  free,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  reunited. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  be  your  wife,  in  order  to 
follow  you,  and  remain  with  you.  I  know  my  Gaston’s 
honor,  and  from  this  day  I  look  upon  you  as  my  husband 
before  God.  Oh,  go  soon,  Gaston  ;  for  while  these  thick 
and  gloomy  walls  surround  you  I  tremble  for  your  life. 
Go,  and  in  a  week  we  shall  be  reunited,  with  no  separation 
to  threaten  us,  no  spy  to  watch  us,  —  reunited  forever.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened. 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  already  1  ”  said  Helene. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “  the  time  granted 
for  your  visit  has  elapsed.” 

“  Helene,”  said  Gaston,  seizing  the  young  girl’s  hand, 
with  a  nervous  trembling  which  he  could  not  master. 

“  What  is  it  1  ”  she  cried,  watching  him  with  terror. 
“  Good  Heaven  !  you  are  as  pale  as  marble  !  ” 

“  It  is  nothing,”  said  he,  forcing  himself  to  be  calm  ; 
“indeed,  it  is  nothing,”  and  he  kissed  her  hands, 
smiling. 

“Till  to-morrow,  Gaston.” 

“  To-morrow  —  yes.” 

The  duke  appeared  at  the  door;  Gaston  ran  to  him. 
“  Monseigneur,”  said  he,  seizing  the  hands  of  the  duke, 
“  do  all  in  your  power  to  obtain  permission  for  her  to 
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become  my  wife ;  but  if  that  be  impossible,  swear  to  me 
that  she  shall  be  your  daughter.” 

The  duke  pressed  Gaston’s  hands;  he  was  so  affected 
that  he  could  not  speak.  Helene  approached.  Gaston 
was  silent,  fearing  she  might  overhear.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  Helene,  who  presented  her  forehead  to  him,  while 
silent  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  Gaston  closed  his 
eyes,  that  the  sight  of  her  tears  might  not  call  up  his  own. 

At  length  they  must  part.  They  exchanged  one  last 
lingering  glance,  and  the  duke  pressed  Gaston’s  hand. 
How  strange  was  this  sympathy  between  two  men,  one  of 
whom  had  come  so  far  for  the  sole  purpose  of  killing  the 
other ! 

The  door  closed,  and  Gaston  sank  down  on  a  seat, 
utterly  broken  and  exhausted.  In  ten  minutes  the  gov¬ 
ernor  entered  ;  he  came  to  conduct  Gaston  back  to  his 
own  room.  Gaston  followed  him  silently,  and  when 
asked  if  there  was  anything  he  wanted,  he  mournfully 
shook  his  head. 

At  night  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  signalled  that  she 
had  something  to  communicate.  Gaston  opened  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  received  a  letter  enclosing  another.  The  first 
was  for  himself.  He  read  :  — 

Dear  Neighbor,  — The  quilt  was  not  so  contemptible  as  I 
supposed ;  it  contained  a  little  paper  on  which  was  written  the 
word  already  spoken  by  Herment,  “Hope!”  It  also  en¬ 
closed  this  letter  for  Monsieur  de  Richelieu ;  send  it  to  Du- 
mesnil,  who  will  pass  it  to  the  duke. 

Your  servant, 

De  Launay. 

“  Alas  !  ”  thought  Gaston,  with  a  sad  smile,  “  they  will 
miss  me  when  I  am  gone,”  and  he  called  Dumesnil,  to 
whom  he  passed  the  letter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

STATE  AFFAIRS  AND  FAMILY  AFFAIRS. 

On  leaving  the  Bastille,  the  duke  took  Helene  home, 
promising  to  come  and  see  her  as  usual  in  the  evening ;  a 
promise  which  Helene  would  have  estimated  all  the  more 
highly  if  she  had  known  that  his  Highness  had  a  bal 
masque  at  Monceaux. 

On  re-entering  the  Palais  Royal,  the  duke  asked  for 
Dubois,  and  was  told  he  was  in  his  study,  working.  The 
duke  mounted  the  stairs  lightly,  according  to  his  custom, 
and  entered  the  apartment  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
announced.  Dubois  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
duke,  who  advanced  on  tiptoe  and  looked  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  to  see  what  was  occupying  him  so  intently.  He  was 
writing  down  names,  with  notes  by  the  side  of  each. 

“  What  are  you  doing  there,  Abbe  1  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“Ah,  Monseigneur,  it  is  you  1  Pardon  ;  I  did  not  hear 
you,  otherwise  —  ” 

“I  am  not  asking  you  about  that,”  said  the  regent ;  “I 
ask  you  what  you  are  doing.” 

“  Signing  the  burial-tickets  for  our  Breton  friends.” 

“  But  their  fate  is  not  yet  decided.  You  go  ahead 
like  a  madman,  while  as  yet  the  sentence  of  the 
commission  —  ” 

“  I  know  wThat  it  is,”  said  Dubois. 

“  Is  it  rendered,  then  1  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  dictated  it  before  they  went.” 

“Do  you  know  that  your  conduct  is  odious!” 
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“  Truly,  Monseigneur,  you  are  insupportable  !  Manage 
your  family  affairs,  and  leave  state  affairs  to  me.” 

“  My  family  affairs  !  ” 

“  Ah,  as  to  those,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  me,  or 
you  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  please.  You  recommend 
to  me  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  and  on  your  recommendation 
I  make  it  a  rose-water  Bastille  to  him,  —  sumptuous  re¬ 
pasts,  a  charming  governor.  I  let  him  pierce  holes  in 
your  floors,  and  spoil  your  walls,  —  all  which  will  cost  us 
a  great  deal  to  repair.  Since  his  entrance,  life  in  the 
Bastille  is  quite  a  fete.  Dumesnil  talks  all  day  through 
his  chimney ;  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  fishes  with  a 
line  through  her  window  ;  Pompadour  drinks  champagne. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  to  all  this,  —  these  are  your 
family  affairs  ;  but  in  Bretagne  you  have  nothing  to  see, 
and  I  forbid  you  to  look,  Monseigneur,  unless  you  have  a 
few  more  unknown  daughters  there,  — •  which  is  quite 
possible.” 

“  Dubois  !  scoundrel !  ” 

“  Ah,  you  think  when  you  have  said  ‘  Dubois,’  and 
added  ‘  scoundrel  ’  to  my  name,  you  have  said  every¬ 
thing.  Well,  call  me  ‘  scoundrel  ’  as  much  as  you  please ; 
meanwhile,  but  for  the  ‘scoundrel’  you  would  have  been 
assassinated.” 

“  Well,  what  then  1  ” 

“‘What  then!’  Hear  the  statesman!  Well,  then  1 
should  have  been  hanged,  perhaps,  —  that  is  something, 
to  begin  with.  Then,  Madame  de  Maintenon  would  have 
become  regent  of  France,  —  an  excellent  joke  !  ‘  What 
then,’  indeed  !  To  think  that  a  philosophic  prince  should 
utter  such  naivetes  !  Oh,  Marcus  Aurelius  !  —  was  it  not 
he  who  said,  ‘  Populos  esse  demum  felices  si  reges  pliilo- 
sophi  forent,  aut  philosophi  reges ’1  And  here  is  an 
illustration  !  ” 
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While  saying  this,  Dubois  continued  writing. 

“Dubois,”  said  the  regent,  “you  do  not  know  this 
young  man.” 

“  What  young  man  1” 

“  The  chevalier.” 

“  Really  !  You  shall  present  him  to  me  when  he  is 
your  son-indaw.” 

“  That  will  be  to-morrow,  Dubois.” 

The  abbe  turned  round  in  astonishment,  and  looking  at 
the  regent  with  his  little  eyes  as  wide  open  as  possible, 
“Ah,  Monseigneur,  are  you  mad  1  ”  he  said. 

“  No ;  but  he  is  an  honorable  man,  and  you  know  that 
such  men  are  rare.” 

“  ‘  Honorable  man  ’  !  Ah,  Monseigneur,  permit  me  to 
say  that  you  have  a  strange  idea  of  honor.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  believe  that  we  differ  in  our  ideas  of  honor.” 

“What  more  has  this  honorable  man  donel  Has  he 
poisoned  the  dagger  with  which  he  meant  to  assassinate 
you  1  In  that  case  there  would  be  nothing  to  say ;  for 
then  he  would  be  more  than  an  honorable  man,  he  would 
be  a  saint.  We  have  already  Saint  Jacques  Clement  and 
Saint  Ravaillac  ;  Saint  Gaston  is  wanting  in  the  calendar. 
Quick,  quick,  Monseigneur !  You  who  will  not  ask  the 
pope  to  give  a  cardinal’s  hat  to  your  minister,  ask  him  to 
canonize  your  assassin  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  your  life 
you  will  be  logical.” 

“  Dubois,  I  tell  you  there  are  few  men  capable  of  doing 
what  this  young  man  has  done.” 

“  Peste,  that  is  lucky;  if  there  were  ten  in  France  I 
should  certainly  resign.” 

“  I  do  not  speak  of  what  he  wished  to  do,  but  of  what 
he  has  done.” 

“Well,  what  has  he  done!  Come,  I  am  listening.  I 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  edified.” 
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“  First,  he  kept  his  promise  to  D’Argenson.” 

“  Oh,  that  of  course,  —  the  fellow  is  faithful  to  his 
word ;  and  but  for  me  would  have  kept  his  word  also 
with  Pontcalec,  Talhouet,  and  the  rest.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  one  was  more  difficult  than  the  other.  He 
had  promised  not  to  mention  his  sentence  to  any  one,  and 
he  did  not  speak  of  it  to  his  mistress.” 

“  Nor  to  you  1  ” 

“  He  spoke  of  it  to  me,  because  I  told  him  that  I  knew 
it.  He  forbade  me  to  ask  anything  of  the  regent,  desiring, 
he  said,  but  one  favor.” 

“  And  that  one  1  ” 

“  Permission  to  marry  Helene,  in  order  to  leave  her  a 
fortune  and  a  name.” 

“  Good,  he  wants  to  leave  to  your  daughter  a  fortune 
and  a  name !  Your  son-in-law  is  considerate.” 

“  Do  you  forget  that  this  is  a  secret  from  him  1” 

“  Who  knows  1  ” 

“  Dubois,  I  do  not  know  in  what  your  hands  were 
steeped  the  day  you  were  born  ;  but  I  know  that  you  sully 
everything  you  touch.” 

“  Except  conspirators,  Monseigneur ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  there,  on  the  contrary,  I  purify.  Look  at  the  Cel- 
lamare  party  !  Ha,  how  that  matter  was  washed  clean  ! 
Dubois  here,  Dubois  there  !  I  hope  the  apothecary  pro¬ 
perly  purged  France  from  Spain.  Well,  it  will  be  the 
same  with  our  Olivares  as  it  was  with  our  Cellamare. 
There  is  now  only  Bretagne  congested ;  a  good  dose,  and 
all  will  be  right.” 

“Dubois,  you  would  joke  with  the  Gospel.” 

“  Pardieu  !  I  began  with  that.” 

The  regent  rose. 

“  Come,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “  I  was  wrong,  — - 
I  forgot  you  were  fasting  ;  let  us  hear  the  end  of  this  story.” 
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“  The  end  is  that  I  promised  to  ask  this  favor  from  the 
regent,  and  that  the  regent  will  grant  it.” 

“  The  regent  will  commit  a  folly.” 

“  No,  Monsieur  ;  he  will  repair  a  fault.” 

“  Ah,  very  good  !  That  only  was  wanting,  —  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  you  have  a  reparation  to  make  to  Monsieur 
de  Chanlay.” 

“  Not  to  him,  but  to  his  brother.” 

“  Still  better.  And  what  have  you  done  to  his  brother  1  ” 

“  I  took  from  him  the  woman  he  loved.” 

“  Who  was  that  1  ” 

“Helene’s  mother.” 

“Well,  that  time  you  were  wrong;  for  if  you  had  let 
her  alone  we  should  not  have  had  this  tiresome  affair  on 
our  hands.” 

“  But  we  have  it,  and  must  now  get  out  of  it  as  well  as 
possible.” 

“Just  what  I  am  working  at ;  and  when  is  the  marriage 
to  take  place,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  To-morrow.” 

“  In  the  chapel  of  the  Palais  Royal  1  You  will  be  there, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  knight  of  the  order;  you  will 
extend  both  hands  over  your  son-in-law’s  head,  —  one 
more  than  he  intended  to  extend  over  you.  It  will  be 
very  affecting.” 

“No,  Abbe;  it  will  not  take  place  in  just  that  way. 
They  will  be  married  in  the  Bastille,  and  I  shall  be  in  the 
chapel  where  they  cannot  see  me.” 

“  Well,  Monseigneur,  I  ask  permission  to  be  there  with 
you.  It  is  a  ceremony  that  I  wish  to  see.  They  say  that 
things  of  that  sort  are  very  moving.” 

“  No ;  you  would  be  in  the  way,  and  your  ugly  face 
would  betray  my  incognito.” 

“  Your  handsome  face  is  still  more  easy  to  recognize. 
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Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  bowing.  “  There  are  portraits 
of  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Bastille.” 

“  You  flatter  me.” 

“Are  you  going,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  Yes;  I  have  an  appointment  with  De  Launay.” 

“  The  governor  of  the  Bastille  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Go,  Monseigneur,  go.” 

“  By  the  way,  shall  I  see  you  to-night  at  Monceaux  1  ” 

“  Perhaps.” 

“  Have  you  a  disguise  1  ” 

“  I  have  La  Jouquiere’s  dress.” 

“  Oh,  that  is  fit  only  for  the  Muid  d’Amour  and  the 
Rue  du  Bac.” 

“  Monseigneur  forgets  the  Bastille,  where  it  has  had 
some  success,  —  without  reckoning,”  he  added,  with  his 
monkey  smile,  “  those  successes  it  is  yet  to  have.” 

“  Well,  adieu,  Abbe.” 

“  Adieu,  Monseigneur.” 

Dubois,  left  alone,  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair ;  then 
he  became  thoughtful ;  then  he  rubbed  his  nose  ;  then  he 
smiled.  It  was  a  sign  that  he  had  come  to  a  resolution. 
He  reached  for  the  bell  and  rang.  An  usher  entered,  to 
whom  he  said  :  “  Monsieur  de  Launay,  the  governor  of 
the  Bastille,  is  about  to  visit  Monseigneur ;  watch  for  his 
departure,  and  bring  him  to  me.” 

The  usher  bowed,  and  retired  without  a  reply.  Dubois 
resumed  his  work.  Half  an  hour  afterward  the  door 
opened,  and  the  usher  announced  Monsieur  de  Lau¬ 
nay.  As  De  Launay  entered,  Dubois  handed  him  a 
note.  “Read  that,”  said  he;  “I  give  you  written  in¬ 
structions,  that  there  may  be  no  pretext  for  neglecting 
them.” 

De  Launay  read  the  note  with  signs  of  increasing  con- 
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sternation  “  Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished,  “you  wish,  then,  to  ruin  my  reputation?” 

“  How  so  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow  when  it  becomes  known  —  ” 

“  Who  will  tell  it  ?  Will  you  ?  ” 

“No;  but  Monseigneur  —  ” 

“  Will  be  enchanted  ;  I  can  answer  for  him.” 

“  A  governor  of  the  Bastille  !  ” 

“  Do  you  care  to  retain  the  title  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

“  ’T  is  hard,  however,  to  close  one’s  eyes  and  ears.” 

“My  dear  De  Launay,  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  DumesniPs 
chimney  and  Pompadour’s  ceiling.” 

“  What  are  you  saying,  Monseigneur  ?  Can  it  be 
possible?  You  speak  of  things  of  which  I  am  entirely 
ignorant.” 

“  A  proof  that  I  know  better  than  you  what  goes  on  in 
the  Bastille ;  and  if  I  were  to  speak  of  some  things  you 
do  know,  you  would  be  still  more  surprised,  perhaps.” 

“  What  could  you  tell  me  ?  ”  asked  the  poor  governor, 
quite  bewildered. 

“  That  a  week  ago  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bastille, 
and  an  important  one  too,  received  fifty  thousand  francs 
to  let  two  women  pass  with  —  ” 

“  Monsieur,  they  were  —  ” 

“  I  know  who  they  were,  what  they  went  for,  and  what 
they  did.  They  were  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois  and  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Charolais  ;  they  went  to  see  the  Due  de  Riche¬ 
lieu,  and  they  ate  bon-bons  till  midnight  in  the  tower  Du 
Coin,  where  they  intend  to  pay  another  visit  to-morrow, 
as  they  have  to-day  announced  to  Monsieur  de  Richelieu.” 

De  Launay  turned  pale. 

“Well,”  continued  Dubois,  “do  you  think  if  I  told 
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these  tilings  to  the  regent  —  who  is,  as  yon  know,  greedy 
of  scandal  —  that  a  certain  Monsieur  de  Launay  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  governor  of  the  Bastille  ]  But  no,  I  shall  not 
breathe  a  word  of  it ;  for  I  know  that  men  should  assist 
one  another.  I  assist  you,  Monsieur  de  Launay ;  do  you, 
then,  assist  me  1  ” 

“  I  am  at  your  orders,  Monsieur.” 

“  Then  I  shall  find  everything  ready  1” 

“I  promise  you;  but  not  a  word  to  Monseigneur.” 

“  That  is  right,  Monsieur  de  Launay.  Adieu !  ” 

“  Good  !  ”  said  Dubois,  when  the  governor  had  gone  ; 
“  and  now.  Monseigneur,  when  you  want  to  marry  your 
daughter  to-morrow,  there  will  be  only  one  thing  missing, 
—  and  that  will  be  your  son-in-law.” 

At  the  moment  when  Gaston  had  passed  on  to  Dumesnil 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay’s  letter,  he  heard  steps  in  the 
corridor.  He  immediately  cautioned  the  chevalier  not  to 
speak,  struck  the  floor  with  his  foot  to  warn  Pompadour, 
blew  out  his  light,  and  threw  his  coat  on  a  chair  as  if  he 
were  beginning  to  undress.  The  door  opened  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  entered.  Gaston  looked  at  him  with  some  anxiety, 
since  this  visit  was  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  thought 
that  he  appeared  to  be  troubled.  Moreover,  when  the 
governor,  who  seemed  to  wish  to  remain  alone  with  Gas¬ 
ton,  took  the  lamp  from  his  attendant  and  placed  it  on 
the  table,  the  chevalier  observed  that  his  hand  was 
trembling.  The  turnkeys  withdrew,  but  the  prisoner 
saw  two  soldiers  at  the  door.  A  shudder  ran  through  all 
his  frame.  These  silent  preparations  had  a  funereal  aspect. 

“  Chevalier,”  said  the  governor,  “  you  are  a  man,  and 
you  told  me  to  treat  you  as  a  man.  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  you  were  condemned  yesterday.” 

“  And  you  have  come  to  tell  me,”  said  Gaston,  who 
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always  gained  courage  in  the  face  of  danger,  “that  the 
hour  of  my  execution  has  come  %  ” 

“  No,  Monsieur,  but  it  approaches.” 

“  When  will  it  be  1” 

“  May  I  tell  you  the  truth,  Chevalier  1” 

“  I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  you.” 

“To-morrow,  at  break  of  day.” 

“  Where  ?” 

“  In  the  yard  of  the  Bastille.” 

“  Thank  you ;  I  had  hoped,  however,  that  before  I  died 
I  might  have  been  the  husband  of  the  young  girl  who 
was  here  yesterday.” 

“  Did  Monsieur  d’Argenson  promise  you  this?” 

“No;  but  he  promised  to  ask  the  king.” 

“The  king  may  have  refused.” 

“  Does  he  never  grant  such  favors  1  ” 

“  ’T  is  rare,  Monsieur,  but  not  without  a  precedent.” 

“Monsieur,  I  am  a  Christian,”  said  Gaston,  “I  hope 
I  shall  be  allowed  a  confessor.” 

“  He  is  here.” 

“  May  I  see  him  1  ” 

“  Directly;  at  present  he  is  with  your  accomplice.” 

“  My  accomplice  !  Who  is  my  accomplice  1  ” 

“Captain  la  Jonquiere.” 

“Captain  la  Jonquiere!  ”  cried  Gaston. 

“  He  is  condemned  as  you  are,  and  will  be  executed 
with  you.” 

“Unhappy  man!”  murmured  Gaston.  “And  I  had 
suspected  him  !  ” 

“  Chevalier,  you  are  young  to  die,”  said  the  governor. 

“Death  does  not  count  years,  Monsieur;  God  bids  it 
strike  and  it  obeys.” 

“  But  if  one  can  avert  the  blow,  it  is  almost  a  crime  not 
to  do  so.” 
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“What  do  you  mean?  I  do  not  understand.” 

“  I  mean  that  Monsieur  d’Argenson  must  have  left  you 
some  hope —  ” 

“Enough,  Monsieur,  I  have  nothing  to  confess,  and  I 
will  confess  nothing.” 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door;  the 
governor  opened  it.  The  major  was  there,  and  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  Monsieur  de  Launay.  The  governor 
returned  to  Gaston,  who  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  hack 
of  a  chair,  pale  but  apparently  calm. 

“Monsieur,”  said  the  governor,  “Captain  la  Jonquiere 
wishes  to  see  you  once  more.” 

“  And  you  refuse  it  ?  ”  said  Gaston,  with  a  slight,  ironical 
smile. 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  grant  it,  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  more  reasonable  than  you,  and  that  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
sult  you  as  to  making  confessions.” 

“  If  that  is  his  intention,  tell  him  I  refuse  to  come.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  it.  Monsieur ;  perhaps  he  only 
wishes  to  see  once  again  his  companion  in  misfortune.” 

“  In  that  case,  Monsieur,  I  consent.” 

“I  shall  have  the  honor  to  conduct  you  myself,”  said 
the  governor,  bowing. 

“  I  am  ready  to  follow  you,  Monsieur.” 

Monsieur  de  Launay  took  the  lead,  Gaston  followed 
him,  and  the  two  soldiers  who  were  at  the  door  went 
behind  Gaston.  They  passed  through  the  same  corridors 
and  courts  as  on  the  former  occasion,  and  stopped  at  last 
before  the  tower  De  Tresor.  Monsieur  de  Launay  placed 
the  two  sentinels  before  the  door,  and  then  ascended 
twelve  steps,  still  followed  by  Gaston.  A  turnkey  ad¬ 
mitted  them  to  La  Jonquiere’s  room.  The  captain  was 
dressed  in  the  same  ragged  clothes,  and  lay  on  his  bed  as 
before.  Hearing  his  door  open,  he  turned  on  his  bed, 
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and  apparently  seeing  only  Monsieur  de  Launay,  he 
immediately  resumed  his  former  position. 

“  I  thought  the  almoner  of  the  Bastille  was  with  you, 
Captain,”  said  Monsieur  de  Launay. 

“  He  was,  Monsieur,  hut  I  sent  him  away.” 

“  Why  so  1  ” 

“Because  I  do  not  like  Jesuits  ;  do  you  think,  morbleu, 
that  I  cannot  die  properly  without  a  priest  1  ” 

“  To  die  properly,  Monsieur,  is  not  to  die  bravely,  hut 
to  die  as  a  Christian.” 

“  If  I  had  wanted  a  sermon,  I  would  have  kept  the 
priest,  but  I  asked  for  Monsieur  de  Chanlay.” 

“  He  is  here,  Monsieur ;  I  refuse  nothing  to  those  who 
have  nothing  to  hope.” 

“Ah,  Chevalier,  are  you  there  V’  said  La  Jonquiere, 
turning  round  ;  “  you  are  welcome.” 

“Captain,”  said  Gaston;  “I  see  with  sorrow  that  you 
refuse  the  consolations  of  religion.” 

“  You  also  !  If  you  say  another  word  like  that,  either  of 
you,  I  declare  I  will  turn  Huguenot.” 

“  Pardon,  Captain,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advise 
you  to  do  what  I  shall  do  myself.” 

“  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  Chevalier ;  if  I  were  a  minister, 
I  would  proclaim  religious  liberty.  Now,  Monsieur  de 
Launay,”  continued  La  Jonquiere,  rubbing  his  nose, 
“  you  can  easily  understand  that  as  the  chevalier  and  I 
are  about  to  undertake  a  long  journey  together,  we 
should  be  glad  to  converse  a  little  in  private.” 

“  I  understand  you,  Monsieur,  and  I  will  retire. 
Chevalier,  you  have  an  hour  to  remain  here.” 

“  Thank  you,  Monsieur,”  said  Gaston. 

As  the  governor  went  out,  Gaston  heard  him  giving 
orders,  which  were  doubtless  intended  to  incite  the  guards 
to  vigilance.  Gaston  and  La  Jonquiere  were  left  alone. 
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“Well']'  said  the  captain. 

“  Well,”  said  Gaston,  “  you  were  right.” 

“Yes;  but  I  am  exactly  like  the  man,  who  went  round 
Jerusalem  crying  out  ‘  Woe  !  ’  for  seven  days,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  a  stone  thrown  from  the  walls  struck  him 
and  killed  him.” 

“  Yes ;  I  know  that  you  also  are  condemned,  and  that 
we  are  to  die  together.” 

“  Which  annoys  you  a  little,  does  it  not]” 

“  \rery  much,  for  I  had  many  reasons  for  clinging  to  life.” 
“  Every  one  has.” 

“  But  I  above  all.” 

“  Then,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do.” 
“  Make  revelations  ]  Never.” 

“  No  ;  but  fly  with  me.” 

“What  !  fly  with  you  ]  ” 

“Yes;  I  am  about  to  decamp.” 

“  But  do  you  know  that  our  execution  is  fixed  for 
to-morrow  ]  ” 

“  Therefore  I  decamp  to-night.” 

“Escape,  do  you  say]” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  How  ]  Where  ]  ” 

“  Open  the  window.” 

“  Well  ]  ” 

“  Shake  the  middle  bar.” 

“  Great  God  !  ” 

“  Does  it  resist  ]  ” 

“  No  ;  it  yields.” 

“  Very  good  ;  it  has  given  me  trouble  enough.” 

“  Oh,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  in  a  dream  !  ” 
c<  Do  you  remember  asking  me  if  I  did  not  make  hole* 
in  something,  like  all  the  others  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  you  replied  —  ” 
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“  That  I  would  tell  you  another  time ;  is  the  answer  a 
good  onel” 

“  Excellent ;  but  how  to  descend  1  ” 

“  Help  me.” 

“  In  what  ?  ” 

“  To  search  my  mattress.” 

“  A  ladder  of  cord  ?  ” 

“  Exactly.” 

“  But  how  did  you  get  it  1  ” 

“  I  received  it  with  a  file  in  a  lark  pie,  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival.” 

“Certainly  you  are  a  great  man.” 

“  I  know  it ;  besides  that,  I  am  a  good  man,  —  for  I 
might  escape  alone.” 

“  And  you  have  thought  of  me  !  ” 

“  I  asked  for  you,  saying  that  I  wished  to  say  adieu  to 
you.  I  knew  I  should  entice  them  to  do  some  act  of 
stupidity.” 

“  Let  us  make  haste,  Captain.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  let  us  act  slowly  and  prudently ;  we 
have  an  hour  before  us.” 

“  And  the  sentinels  ?  ” 

“  Bah,  it  is  dark.” 

“  But  the  moat,  which  is  full  of  water  1  ” 

“  It  is  frozen.” 

“  But  the  wall  1  ” 

“  When  we  are  there,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  think 
about  that.” 

“Must  we  fasten  the  ladder  1  ” 

“  Wait  a  minute  ;  I  want  to  try  it.  I  have  an  affection 
for  my  spine,  such  as  it  is,  and  don’t  want  to  break  my 
neck  in  trying  to  prevent  their  cutting  off  my  head.” 

“You  are  the  first  captain  of  the  day,  my  dear  La 
Joncjuiere,” 
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“  Bah,  I  have  made  plenty  of  others,”  said  La  Jon¬ 
quiere,  tying  the  last  knot  in  the  ladder. 

“  Is  it  finished  1  ”  asked  Gaston. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Shall  I  go  first  1  ” 

“  As  you  like.” 

“  I  like  it  so.” 

“Go,  then.” 

“  Is  it  high  1  ” 

“  Fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.” 

“A  trifle.” 

“  Yes,  for  you  who  are  young  ;  hut  it  is  a  different  affair 
for  me.  Be  prudent,  I  beg.” 

“  Do  not  he  afraid.” 

Gaston  went  first,  slowly  and  prudently,  followed  by 
La  Jonquiere,  who  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  grumbled 
every  time  he  hurt  his  fingers,  or  when  the  wind  shook 
the  ladder.  “  A  nice  affair  for  the  successor  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,”  muttered  Dubois,  between  his  teeth.  “  It 
is  true  I  am  not  yet  a  cardinal ;  that  saves  me.” 

Gaston  touched  the  water,  or  rather  ice,  of  the  moat ;  a 
moment  after,  La  Jonquiere  was  by  his  side.  The  sen¬ 
tinel,  half-frozen,  was  in  his  box  and  had  seen  nothing. 

“Now  follow  me,”  said  La  Jonquiere. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  moat  a  ladder  awaited  them. 

“You  have  accomplices,  then  1  ” 

“  Parbleu,  do  you  think  the  lark  pie  came  by  itself  1” 

“  Who  says  one  cannot  escape  from  the  Bastille  1  ”  said 
Gaston,  joyously. 

“  My  young  friend,”  said  Dubois,  stopping  on  the  third 
step,  “  tako  my  advice ;  don’t  get  in  there  again  without 
me.  You  might  not  be  so  fortunate  the  second  time  as 
the  first.” 

They  continued  to  mount  the  wall,  on  the  platform  of 
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which  a  sentinel  walked  ;  hut  instead  of  opposing  their 
ascent,  he  held  his  hand  to  La  Jonquiere  to  assist  him  to 
climb  up  to  the  platform.  Then  all  of  them,  in  silence 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  those  who  know  the  value  of 
minutes,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  placed  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  The  descent  was  as  safely  managed,  and 
La  Jonquiere  and  Gaston  found  themselves  on  another 
frozen  moat. 

“Now,”  said  the  captain,  “we  must  take  away  the 
ladder,  that  we  may  not  compromise  the  poor  devil  who 
helped  us.” 

“  We  are  then  free  1  ” 

“  Nearly  so,”  said  La  Jonquiere. 

Gaston,  strengthened  by  this  news,  took  up  the  ladder 
on  his  shoulder. 

“  Peste,  Chevalier !  the  late  Hercules  was  nothing  to 
you,  I  think.” 

“  Bah,”  said  Gaston  ;  “  at  this  moment  I  could  carry  the 
Bastille  itself.” 

They  went  on  in  silence  to  a  lane  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  ;  the  streets  were  deserted. 

“Now,  my  dear  Chevalier,”  said  La  Jonquiere,  “do  me 
the  favor  to  follow  me  to  the  corner  of  the  faubourg.” 

“  I  would  follow  you  to  hell.” 

“  Not  so  far,  if  you  please  ;  for  safety’s  sake  we  will 
each  go  our  own  way.” 

“  What  carriage  is  that  1  ” 

“  Mine.” 

“What!  yours1?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Peste,  my  dear  Captain,  —  four  horses  !  You  travel 
like  a  prince.” 

“  Three  horses  ;  one  is  for  you.” 

“  What  !  you  consent  1  ” 
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“  Pardieu,  that,  is  not  all.  You  have  no  money  1  ” 

“  It  was  taken  away.” 

“  Here  are  fifty  louis.” 

“  But,  Captain  —  ” 

“  Come,  it  is  Spanish  money  ;  take  it.” 

Gaston  took  the  purse,  while  a  postilion  unharnessed  a 
horse  and  led  it  to  him. 

“  Now,”  said  Dubois,  “  where  are  you  going  1  ” 

“To  Bretagne,  to  rejoin  my  companions.” 

“You  are  mad,  my  dear  fellow;  they  are  all  con¬ 
demned,  and  may  be  executed  in  two  or  three  days.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Gaston. 

“Go  to  Flanders,”  said  La  Jonquiere  ;  “it  is  a  pleasant 
country.  In  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  you  can  reach  the 
frontier.” 

“Yes,”  said  Gaston,  gloomily;  “thank  you,  I  know 
where  I  shall  go.” 

“Well,  good  luck  to  you,”  said  Dubois,  getting  into  his 
carriage. 

“  The  same  to  you,”  said  Gaston. 

They  grasped  each  other’s  hands,  and  then  each  went 
his  own  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DUBOIS  AT  FAULT  THROUGH  JUDGING  OTHERS  BY  HIMSELF. 

The  regent,  as  usual,  passed  the  evening  with  Helene. 
He  had  not  failed  to  make  his  daily  visit  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  the  hours  he  passed  with  her  were  his  happy 
hours  ;  but  this  time  he  found  her  very  much  shaken  by 
her  visit  to  her  lover  in  the  Bastille. 

“  Come,”  said  the  regent,  “  take  courage,  Helene  ;  to¬ 
morrow  you  shall  be  his  wife.” 

“  To-morrow  is  distant,”  replied  the  young  girl. 

“  Helene,  believe  in  my  word,  which  has  never  failed 
you.  I  tell  you  that  to-morrow  shall  dawn  happily  for 
you  and  for  him.” 

Helene  sighed  deeply.  At  this  moment  a  servant 
entered  and  spoke  to  the  regent. 

“  What  is  it  1  ”  asked  Helene,  who  was  alarmed  at  the 
slightest  thing. 

“Nothing,  my  child,”  said  the  duke;  “it  is  only  my 
secretary,  who  wishes  to  see  me  on  some  pressing  business.” 
“  Shall  I  leave  you  1  ” 

“  Yes  ;  do  me  that  favor  for  an  instant.” 

Helene  withdrew  into  her  room.  At  the  same  time  the 
door  opened  and  Dubois  entered,  out  of  breath. 

“  Where  do  you  come  from  now  1  ”  said  the  regent,  — 
“and  in  such  a  state1?” 

“  Parbleu  !  from  the  Bastille.” 

“  And  our  prisoner  1  ” 

“Well.” 
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“  Is  everything  arranged  for  the  marriage  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,  absolutely  everything  but  the  hour, 
which  you  did  not  name.” 

“  Let  us  say  eight  in  the  morning.” 

“At  eight  in  the  morning  —  ”  said  Dubois,  calculating. 

“  Yes  ;  what  are  you  calculating  1  ” 

“  I  am  thinking  where  he  will  be.” 

“  Who  1  ” 

“  The  prisoner.” 

“  What !  the  prisoner  1  ” 

“Yes;  at  eight  o’clock  he  will  be  forty  leagues  from 
Paris !  ” 

“  Forty  leagues  from  Paris'!  ” 

“  Yes  ;  if  he  continues  to  go  at  the  pace  at  which  I  saw 
him  set  out.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

“  I  mean,  Monseigneur,  that  there  will  be  one  thing 
only  wanting  at  the  marriage,  and  that  is  —  the  husband.” 

“  Gaston  ]  ” 

“  Has  escaped  from  the  Bastille  half  an  hour  ago.” 

“You  lie,  Abbe  ;  no  one  ever  escapes  from  the  Bastille.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Monseigneur ;  when  one  is  con¬ 
demned  to  death  he  will  escape  from  any  place.” 

“  He  escaped,  knowing  that  to-morrow  he  was  to  wed 
her  whom  he  loved  1  ” 

“  Listen,  Monseigneur ;  life  is  a  charming  thing,  and 
we  all  cling  to  it.  Then  your  son-in-law  has  a  charming 
head  which  he  wishes  to  keep  on  his  shoulders.  What 
could  be  more  natural  1  ” 

“  And  where  is  he  1  ” 

“  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  to-morrow  evening; 
at  present  all  I  know  is  that  lie  is  far  away,  and  I  will 
answer  for  it,  he  will  not  return.” 

The  regent  became  deeply  thoughtful. 
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“Really,  Monseigneur,  your  naivete  causes  me  perpetual 
astonishment ;  you  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
human  heart  if  you  suppose  that  a  man  condemned  to 
death  would  remain  in  prison  when  he  had  a  chance  of 
escape.” 

“  Oh,  Monsieur  de  Chaulay  !  ”  cried  the  regent. 

“Eh,  mon  Dieu  /  this  chevalier,  this  hero,  has  acted  as 
the  commonest  workman  would  have  done,  —  and  quite 
right  too.” 

“  Dubois  !  And  my  daughter  %  ” 

“Well,  your  daughter,  Monseigneur  1  ” 

“  It  will  kill  her,”  said  the  regent. 

N<  Oh,  no,  Monseigneur,  not  at  all ;  when  she  finds  out 
what  he  is,  she  will  be  consoled,  and  you  can  marry  her 
to  some  small  German  or  Italian  prince,  - —  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  for  instance,  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Yalois 
will  not  have.” 

“  Dubois  !  And  I  meant  to  pardon  him.” 

“  He  has  pardoned  himself,  Monseigneur,  thinking  it 
surer ;  and,  faith,  I  should  have  done  the  same.” 

“  Oh,  you,  —  you  are  not  noble  ;  you  had  not  taken  an 
oath.” 

“  You  mistake,  Monseigneur  ;  I  had  taken  an  oath  to 
prevent  your  Highness  from  committing  a  folly,  and  I 
have  succeeded.” 

“Well,  well,  let  us  speak  of  it  no  more  ;  not  a  word  of 
this  before  Helene,  —  I  will  undertake  to  tell  her.” 

“And  I,  to  get  back  your  son-indaw.” 

“No,  no;  lie  has  escaped.  Let  him  profit  by  it.” 

As  the  regent  spoke  these  words  a  noise  was  heard  in 
the  neighboring  room,  and  a  servant  entering,  hurriedly 
announced,  — 

“Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Gaston  de  Chanlay.” 

That  announcement  produced  very  diverse  effects  upon 
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the  two  persons  who  heard  it.  Dubois  turned  pale  as 
death,  and  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of  threatening 
anger.  The  regent  rose  in  a  transport  of  joy,  which 
brought  a  bright  color  into  his  face.  There  was  as  much 
pleasure  in  this  face,  rendered  sublime  by  confidence,  as 
there  was  compressed  fury  in  Dubois’s  shrewd  and  malig¬ 
nant  countenance. 

“  Let  him  enter,”  said  the  regent. 

“  At  least,  give  me  time  to  go,”  said  Dubois. 

“  Ah,  yes  ;  he  would  recognize  you.” 

Dubois  retired  slowly,  and  with  a  growling  noise,  like 
a  hyena  disturbed  in  its  feast,  or  in  its  lair  3  he  went  into 
the  next  room.  There  he  sat  down  by  a  table  lighted  by 
two  candles,  and  on  which  was  every  material  for  writing. 
The  sight  of  writing  materials  seemed  to  suggest  to  him 
some  new  and  terrible  idea,  for  his  face  suddenly  lighted 
up,  and  he  smiled.  He  rang  the  bell  and  an  usher 
entered.  “  Send  for  the  portfolio  which  is  in  my  car¬ 
riage,”  said  Dubois. 

This  order  being  executed  at  once,  Dubois  seized  some 
papers,  wrote  on  them  a  few  words,  with  an  expression 
of  sinister  joy,  replaced  everything  in  his  portfolio, 
then,  having  ordered  his  carriage,  drove  to  the  Palais 
Royal. 

Meanwhile  the  order  given  by  the  regent  was  obeyed, 
and  the  doors  were  opened  to  the  chevalier.  Gaston 
entered  eagerly,  and  went  straight  to  the  duke,  who 
offered  him  his  hand. 

“  What  !  you  here,  Monsieur  1  ”  said  the  duke,  trying 
to  look  surprised. 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur  3  a  miracle  has  been  wrought  in 
my  favor  by  the  brave  Captain  La  J onquiere.  He  had 
prepared  all  for  flight ;  he  asked  for  me  under  pretence  of 
consulting  me  as  to  confessions.  Then,  when  we  were 
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alone,  he  told  me  all,  and  we  escaped  together  and  in 
safety.” 

“  And  instead  of  flying,  Monsieur,  gaining  the  frontier, 
and  placing  yourself  in  safety,  you  are  here  at  the  peril  of 
your  life.” 

“  Monseignour,”  said  Gaston,  blushing,  “  I  must  confess 
that  for  a  moment  liberty  seemed  to  me  the  most  precious 
and  the  sweetest  thing  the  world  could  afford.  The  first 
breath  of  air  1  drew  seemed  to  intoxicate  me;  but  almost 
immediately,  Monseigneur,  I  reflected.” 

“  On  one  thing,  Monsieur,  did  you  not  1  ” 

“  On  two,  Monseigneur.” 

“  You  thought  of  Helene,  whom  you  were  abandoning.” 

“  And  of  my  companions,  whom  I  left  under  the  axe.” 

“  And  then  you  decided  1  ” 

“  That  I  was  bound  to  their  cause  till  our  projects  were 
accomplished.” 

“  Our  projects  !  ” 

“  Yes ;  are  they  not  yours  as  well  as  mine]  ” 

“  Listen,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent ;  “  I  believe  that 
man  must  keep  within  the  limits  of  his  strength.  There 
are  things  which  God  seems  to  forbid  him  to  execute ; 
there  are  warnings  which  tell  him  to  renounce  certain 
projects.  I  believe  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  despise  these 
warnings,  to  remain  deaf  to  this  voice.  Our  projects  have 
miscarried,  Monsieur,  let  us  think  of  them  no  longer.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  Monseigneur,”  said  Gaston,  sadly 
shaking  his  head,  “let  us  think  of  them  more  than 
ever.” 

“  But  you  are  crazy,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent,  “  to 
persist  in  an  undertaking  which  has  now  become  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  it  is  almost  madness.” 

“  I  think,  Monseigneur,  of  our  friends  arrested,  tried, 
condemned,  —  Monsieur  d’Argenson  told  me  so  ;  of  our 
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friends  who  are  destined  to  the  scaffold,  and  who  can  he 
saved  only  by  the  death  of  the  regent ;  of  our  friends 
who  would  say,  if  I  were  to  leave  France,  that  I  pur¬ 
chased  my  safety  by  their  ruin,  and  that  the  gates  of  the 
Bastille  were  opened  by  my  revelations.” 

“  Then,  Monsieur,  to  this  point  of  honor  you  sacrifice 
everything,  even  Helene  1  ” 

“  Monseigneur,  if  they  are  still  alive  I  must  save  them.” 

“  But  if  they  are  dead  1  ” 

“  Then  it  is  another  thing,”  replied  Gaston  ;  “  then  I 
must  revenge  them.” 

“Really,  Monsieur,”  said  the  duke,  “this  seems  to  me 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  idea  of  heroism.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have,  in  your  own  person,  already  paid  your 
share.  Believe  me,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  is  a 
good  judge  in  affairs  of  honor;  you  are  absolved  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  my  dear  Brutus.” 

“  I  am  not  in  my  own,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Then  you  persist  1  ” 

“  More  than  ever  ;  the  regent  must  die,  and,”  he  added 
in  a  hollow  voice,  “  die  he  shall.” 

“  But  do  you  not  first  wish  to  see  Mademoiselle 
de  Chaverny  %  ”  asked  the  duke,  in  a  voice  slightly 
changed. 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur  ;  but  first  I  must  have  your  promise 
to  aid  me  in  my  project.  Remember,  Monseigneur,  there 
is  not  an  instant  to  lose  ;  my  companions  are  condemned, 
as  I  was.  Tell  me  at  once,  before  I  see  Helbne,  that  you 
will  not  abandon  me.  Let  me  make  a  new  engagement 
with  you.  I  am  a  man  ;  I  love,  and  therefore  I  am 
weak ;  I  shall  have  to  struggle  against  her  tears  and 
against  my  own  weakness.  Monseigneur,  I  will  see  HMene 
only  on  condition  that  you  will  enable  me  to  see  the 
regent.” 
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“  And  if  I  refuse  that  condition  ?  ” 

“  Then,  Monseigneur,  I  will  not  see  Helene  ;  I  am  dead 
to  her.  It  is  useless  to  renew  hope  in  her  which  she 
must  lose  again ;  it  is  enough  that  she  must  weep  for  me 
once.” 

“  And  you  would  still  persist  ?  ” 

“Yes,  hut  with  less  chance.” 

“  Then  what  would  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  would  go  and  await  the  regent  wherever  he  was 
likely  to  be,  and  I  would  strike  him  whenever  I  might 
find  him.” 

“  Once  more,  reflect,”  said  the  duke. 

“  By  the  honor  of  my  name,”  replied  Gaston,  “  I  once 
more  implore  your  aid  ;  and  if  it  is  withheld,  I  declare  to 
you  that  I  will  find  means  to  dispense  with  it.” 

“Well,  Monsieur,  go  and  see  Helene,  and  you  shall 
have  my  answer  on  your  return.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ” 

“  In  that  room.” 

“  And  the  answer  will  be  according  to  my  desire1?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Gaston  went  into  Helene’s  room  ;  she  was  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  a  crucifix,  praying  that  her  lover  might  be  restored  to 
her.  At  the  noise  which  Gaston  made  in  opening  the 
door  she  turned  round.  She  thought  that  God  had 
wrought  a  miracle,  and  uttered  a  loud  cry,  holding  out  her 
arms  toward  the  chevalier,  hut  without  strength  to  rise. 
“Oh,  mon  Dieu!”  she  exclaimed,  “  is  it  himself?  Is  it 
his  shade?” 

“  It  is  myself,  Helene,”  said  the  young  man,  darting 
toward  her,  and  grasping  her  hands. 

“  But  how  ?  —  a  prisoner  this  morning,  free  this 
evening  ?  ” 

“  I  escaped,  Helene.” 
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“  And  then  you  thought  of  me,  you  ran  to  me,  you 
would  not  fly  without  me.  Oh,  I  recognize  my  Gaston 
there  !  Well,  I  am  ready,  —  take  me  where  you  will ; 
I  am  yours,  I  follow  you  —  ” 

“  Helene,”  said  Gaston,  “you  are  not  the  bride  of  an 
ordinary  man  ;  if  I  had  been  only  like  all  other  men,  you 
would  not  have  loved  me.” 

“  Oh,  no  !  ” 

“Well,  Helene,  to  superior  souls  superior  duties  are 
allotted,  and  consequently  greater  trials.  Before  I  can  be 
yours  I  have  to  accomplish  the  mission  on  which  I  came 
to  Paris ;  we  have  both  a  fatal  destiny  to  fulfil.  Our 
life  or  death  hangs  on  a  single  event  which  must  be 
accomplished  to-night.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  ”  cried  the  young  girl. 

“Listen,  Helene,”  replied  Gaston,  “if  in  four  hours, 
that  is  to  say,  by  daybreak,  you  bave  no  news  of  me,  do 
not  expect  me  ;  look  upon  all  that  has  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  us  as  a  dream  ;  and  if  you  can  obtain  permission  to 
do  so,  come  again  and  see  me  in  the  Bastille.” 

Helene  turned  pale,  and  her  arms  fell  lifeless  by  her 
sides.  Gaston  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  her  prie- 
dieu,  where  she  knelt.  Then  kissing  her  on  the  forehead 
as  a  brother  might  have  done,  “  Pray  on,  Helene  ;  ”  said 
lie,  “  for  in  praying  for  me  you  pray  also  for  Bretagne  and 
for  France.”  Then  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

“Alas  !  alas  !  ”  murmured  Helene,  “save  him,  my  God  ! 
save  him  !  What  to  me  is  all  the  world  beside!  ” 

On  returning  to  the  salon,  Gaston  was  met  by  a  servant 
who  gave  him  a  note,  and  informed  him  that  the  duke 
had  gone.  The  note  was  as  follows:  — 

“  There  is  a  bal  masque  to-night  at  Monceaux ;  the  regent 
will  be  there.  He  generally  retires  toward  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  into  a  favorite  conservatory,  which  is  situated  at  the 
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end  of  the  gilded  gallery.  No  one  enters  there  ordinarily  but 
himself,  because  this  habit  of  his  is  known  and  respected.  The 
regent  will  be  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  domino,  on  the  left 
arm  of  which  is  embroidered  a  golden  bee.  He  hides  this  sign 
in  a  fold  when  he  wishes  to  remain  incognito.  The  card  I 
enclose  is  an  ambassador’s  ticket.  With  this  you  will  be 
admitted,  not  only  to  the  ball,  but  to  this  conservatory,  where 
you  will  appear  to  be  seeking  a  private  interview.  Use  it  for 
your  encounter  with  the  regent.  My  carriage  is  below,  in 
which  you  will  find  my  own  domino.  The  coachman  is  at 
your  orders.” 

On  reading  this  note,  which,  as  it  were,  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  mau  lie  meant  to  assassinate,  a  cold 
perspiration  passed  over  Gaston’s  forehead,  and  he  uyas 
obliged  for  a  moment  to  lean  against  a  chair  for  support ; 
but  suddenly,  as  if  taking  a  violent  resolution,  he  darted 
down  the  staircase,  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  cried, 
“  To  Monceaux  !  ” 

But  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  salon  a  secret  door  in  the 
woodwork  opened,  and  the  duke  entered.  He  went  to 
Helene’s  door,  who  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  at  seeing  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  regent,  with  a  sad  smile,  “are  you 
content,  Helene  1  ” 

“  Oh,  it  is  you,  Monseigneur  ?  ” 

“You  see,  my  child,  that  my  predictions  are  fulfilled. 
Believe  me  when  I  say,  ‘  Hope  !  ’  ” 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,  are  you  then  an  angel  come  down 
to  earth  to  stand  to  me  in  the  place  of  the  father  whom  1 
have  lost  ?  ” 

“  Alas,”  said  the  regent,  smiling.  “  I  am  not  an  angel, 
my  dear  Helene ;  but  such  as  I  am,  I  will  indeed  be  to 
you  a  father,  and  a  tender  one.” 

Saying  this,  the  regent  took  Helene’s  hand,  and  was 
about  to  kiss  it  respectfully,  but  she  raised  her  head  and 
presented  her  forehead  to  him. 
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“  I  see  that  you  love  him  truly,”  said  he. 

“  Monseigneur,  I  bless  you.” 

“  May  your  blessiug  bring  me  happiness,”  said  the 
regeut.  Then,  still  smiling,  he  left  her  and  went  to  his 
carriage.  “  To  the  Palais  Royal,  first,”  said  he,  “  but 
remember  you  have  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drive  to 
Monceaux.”  The  horses  flew  along  the  road.  As  the 
carriage  entered  under  the  peristyle,  a  courier  on  horse¬ 
back  was  setting  out.  Dubois,  having  seen  him  start, 
closed  the  window  and  went  back  to  his  apartments. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MONCEAUX. 

Meamwihle  Gaston  was  on  his  way  toward  Monceaux. 
He  had  found  the  duke’s  domino  and  mask  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  mask  was  of  black  velvet ;  the  domino  of 
violet  satin.  He  put  them  both  on  ;  then  suddenly  he  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  unarmed.  In  fact,  when  he  left 
the  Bastille  he  had  hastened  directly  to  the  Rue  du  Bac ; 
and  now  he  dare  not  return  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Muid 
d’ Amour,  for  fear  he  might  be  recognized  and  arrested  ; 
nor  did  he  dare  apply  at  a  cutler’s  shop,  for  fear  his  pur¬ 
chase  might  arouse  suspicions.  He  thought,  however, 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Monceaux  he  could  easily  procure 
a  weapon  of  some  kind. 

But  as  Gaston  approached  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action, 
he  found  it  was  not  a  weapon  that  he  needed,  but  courage. 
A  terrible  contest  took  place  within  him.  Pride  and  hu¬ 
manity  struggled  against  each  other ;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  picture  to  himself  his  friends  in 
prison,  condemned,  and  threatened  with  a  cruel  and  in¬ 
famous  death,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his 
original  purpose.  And  when  the  carriage  entered  the 
courtyard  of  Monceaux,  and  stopped  before  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  pavilion,  in  spite  of  the  freezing  temperature, 
Gaston  felt  the  perspiration  under  his  mask,  and  mur¬ 
mured  the  single  word,  “  Already  !  ’’ 

However,  the  carriage  had  stopped,  the  door  was  opened, 
he  must  alight.  The  prince’s  private  carriage  and  coach- 
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man  had  been  recognized,  and  all  the  servants  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  attentions. 

Gaston  did  not  observe  this  eagerness.  Ho  alighted 
with  a  firm  step,  although  a  kind  of  mist  passed  before 
his  eyes,  and  presented  his  card.  But  the  lackeys 
respectfully  opened  their  ranks  before  him,  as  if  to  say 
that  the  formality  of  a  card  of  admission  was  altogether 
superfluous. 

It  was  the  custom  then  for  both  men  and  women  to  be 
masked  ;  but  women  more  frequently  than  men  went  to 
these  reunions  unmasked.  At  this  period  women  spoke 
not  only  fluently,  but  intelligently ;  and  the  mask  hid 
neither  folly  nor  inferiority  of  rank,  for  the  women  of 
that  day  were  all  witty,  and  if  they  were  handsome, 
they  were  soon  titled,  —  as,  for  example,  the  Ducliesse 
de  Chateauroux  and  the  Comtesse  Dubarry. 

Gaston  knew  no  one,  but  he  felt  instinctively  that  he 
was  among  the  most  select  society  of  the  day.  Among 
the  men  were  Noailles,  Brancas,  Broglie,  Saint-Simon, 
and  Biron.  As  to  the  women,  there  was  perhaps  a  greater 
mingling  of  ranks  among  them,  but  not  less  wit,  nor  less 
elegance.  All  the  aristocracy  rallied  around  the  bravest 
and  most  popular  prince  in  the  royal  family. 

Ho  one  else  knew  so  well  as  the  regent  how  to  organize 
a  fete.  That  luxury  in  good  taste,  that  profusion  of 
flowers,  those  lights,  those  princes  and  ambassadors,  those 
charming  and  beautiful  women  who  surrounded  him, —  all 
had  their  effect  on  the  young  provincial,  who,  while  still 
remote  from  him,  had  thought  of  the  regent  only  as  a 
man,  but  now  recognized  him  as  a  king,  and  a  king 
powerful,  gay,  amiable,  beloved,  and  above  all,  popular 
and  national. 

Gaston  felt  that  in  that  atmosphere  of  luxury  he  was 
becoming  intoxicated.  Many  were  the  bright  eyes  that 
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shone  upon  him,  penetrating  his  soul  with  their  Raining 
rays.  His  heart  hounded  when,  in  seeking  among  those 
masked  faces  him  for  whom  his  blows  were  destined,  he 
saw  a  black  domino.  He  staggered  and  lost  at  once  his 
self-control;  he  became  like  a  boat  without  oars  or  sail, 
which  rises  and  falls  as  it  is  moved  by  the  waves ;  in  one 
moment  he  passed  from  paradise  to  the  infernal  regions. 
But  for  the  mask  which  hid  his  face  and  concealed  from 
all  eyes  its  changing  expression,  he  would  not  have  taken 
four  steps  in  those  halls  before  some  one  would  have 
pointed  him  out  and  said,  “  There  is  an  assassin  !  ” 

Gaston  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  there  was 
something  cowardly  in  coming  to  a  prince,  his  host,  to 
change  those  brilliant  lights  into  funeral  torches,  to  stain 
those  dazzling  tapestries  with  blood,  to  arouse  the  cry  of 
terror  amid  the  joyous  tumlt  of  a  fete.  As  he  thought  of 
this  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  stepped  toward  the 
door.  “  I  will  kill  him  outside,”  said  he,  “but  not  here.” 

Then  he  remembered  the  duke’s  directions,  his  card 
which  would  open  to  him  the  isolated  conservatory,  and 
he  murmured,  “  He  foresaw  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  the 
crowd ;  he  divined,  then,  that  I  was  a  coward  !  ” 

He  approached  a  sort  of  gallery  containing  buffets, 
where  the  guests  came  for  refreshment.  He  went  with 
the  others;  not  because  he  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  but 
because  he  was  unarmed.  He  chose  a  long,  sharp,  and 
pointed  knife,  and  after  a  quick  glance  around  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  observed,  he  slipped  it  under  his 
domino.  “  A  knife !  ”  he  murmured,  with  a  funereal 
smile,  —  “a  knife!  The  likeness  to  Ravaillac  will  be 
complete.” 

As  this  thought  took  shape  in  his  mind,  Gaston  turned 
and  saw  approaching  him  a  man  who  wore  a  domino  of 
blue  velvet.  A  few  steps  behind  him  walked  another 
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man  and  a  woman,  both  masked.  The  blue  domino 
noticed  that  they  were  following  him,  and  turning  toward 
them  with  an  air  of  authority  he  said  a  few  words  to  the 
man,  who  bowed  to  him  respectfully,  and  then  he  accosted 
Gaston.  “You  hesitate!”  he  said  in  a  voice  which 
Gaston  immediately  recognized. 

Gaston  opened  his  domino  and  showed  the  duke  the 
knife  which  it  concealed. 

“  I  see  the  knife  glisten,  but  I  see  also  the  hand 
tremble.” 

“  Yes,  Monseigneur,  it  is  true,”  said  Gaston ;  “  I  hesi¬ 
tated,  I  trembled,  I  felt  inclined  to  fly,  but  thank  God, 
you  are  here.” 

“And  your  ferocious  courage?”  said  the  duke,  in  a 
mocking  voice. 

“  It  is  not  that  I  have  lost  it,  Monseigneur.” 

“What  has  become  of  it,  then?” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  am  under  his  roof.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  you  are  not  in  the  conservatory.” 

“Can  you  not  show  him  to  me  first,  that  I  may 
accustom  myself  to  his  presence,  that  I  may  be  inspired 
by  the  hatred  1  bear  him?  —  for  I  do  not  know  him  to 
find  him  in  this  crowd.” 

“  Just  now  he  was  near  you.” 

Gaston  shuddered.  “  Near  me,”  said  he. 

“  As  near  as  I  am,”  replied  the  duke,  gravely. 

“  I  will  go  to  the  conservatory,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Go,  then.” 

“Yet  a  moment,  Monseigneur,  that  I  may  recover 
myself.” 

“Very  well ;  you  know  the  conservatory  is  beyond  that 
gallery.  Stay,  the  doors  are  closed.” 

“  Did  you  not  say  that  upon  my  showing  this  card  the 
servants  would  open  them  to  me  ?  ” 
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"Yes;  but  it  will  be  better  to  open  them  yourself ;  the 
servants  who  admit  you  may  wait  for  your  departure.  If 
you  are  thus  agitated  before  you  strike  the  blow,  that  will 
give  the  affair  quite  a  different  result  from  what  you 
desire.  Then  the  regent  probably  will  not  fall  without 
defending  himself,  without  crying  out ;  they  will  run  to 
him,  you  will  be  arrested,  and  adieu  to  your  hope  of  the 
future.  Think  of  Helene,  who  waits  for  you.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  was  passing  in  Gaston’s 
heart  during  this  speech.  The  duke,  however,  watched 
its  effect  upon  his  countenance. 

“  Well,”  said  Gaston,  "  what  shall  I  do  1  Advise  me.” 

“  When  you  are  at  the  door  of  the  conservatory,  the 
one  wh  ich  opens  into  the  gallery  on  the  left,  —  do  you 
know  1  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Under  the  lock  you  will  find  a  carved  button ;  push 
it,  and  the  door  will  open,  unless  it  be  fastened  within. 
But  the  regent,  who  has  no  suspicion,  will  not  have  taken 
this  precaution.  I  have  been  there  twenty  times  for  a 
private  audience.  If  he  is  not  there,  wait  for  him.  You 
will  recognize  him,  if  he  is  there,  by  the  black  domino 
and  the  golden  bee.” 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know,”  said  Gaston,  not  knowing,  how¬ 
ever,  what  he  said. 

“  I  do  not  reckon  much  on  you  this  evening,”  replied 
the  duke. 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,  it  is  because  the  moment  approaches 
which  will  change  my  past  life  into  a  doubtful  future,  — 
a  future  of  shame,  perhaps,  at  least  of  remorse.” 

"  Remorse  !  ”  replied  the  duke.  “  When  one  performs 
an  action  which  he  believes  to  be  just  and  commanded 
by  conscience,  he  does  not  feel  remorse.  Do  you  doubt, 
then,  the  sanctity  of  your  cause  1” 
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“  No,  Monseigneur.  But  it  is  easy  for  you  to  speak  in 
this  way.  A  ou  are  only  the  idea  ;  I  am  the  execution. 
You  are  the  head,  but  I  am  the  arm.  Believe  me.  Mon¬ 
seigneur,”  he  continued,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  choking 
with  emotion,  “  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  a  man  who  is 
defenceless  before  you,  —  smiling  on  his  murderer.  I 
thought  myself  courageous  and  strong ;  but  it  must  be 
thus  with  every  conspirator  who  undertakes  what  I  have 
done.  In  a  moment  of  excitement,  of  pride,  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  or  of  hatred,  he  takes  a  fatal  vow  ;  then  a  certain 
period  of  time  intervenes  to  separate  him  from  his  victim. 
The  oath  has  been  taken,  but  the  fever  is  calmed,  the 
enthusiasm  cools,  the  hatred  diminishes.  As  the  day 
draws  near  he  shudders  with  dread,  for  then  he  under¬ 
stands  to  what  a  crime  he  is  pledged.  And  yet  inexorable 
time  flows  on ;  and  at  every  hour  which  strikes  he  sees 
the  victim  coming  ever  nearer,  until  at  last  he  is  within 
reach.  Then,  then,  Monseigneur,  believe  me,  the  bravest 
tremble ;  for  an  assassination  is  always  an  assassination. 
Then  one  perceives  that  he  is  not  the  servant  of  his  con¬ 
science,  but  the  slave  of  his  oath.  He  started  out  with 
head  erect,  saying  ‘  I  am  the  chosen  one  !  ’  he  arrives 
with  head  bowed  down,  saying  ‘  I  am  accursed  !  ’  ” 

“There  is  yet  time,  Monsieur,”  said  the  duke,  with 
eagerness. 

“  No,  no  ;  you  well  know,  Monseigneur,  that  there  is  a 
fatality  which  urges  me  onward.  I  will  accomplish  my 
task,  terrible  though  it  be.  My  heart  will  shudder,  but 
my  hand  will  still  be  firm.  Yes,  I  tell  you,  were  it  not 
for  my  friends  yonder,  whose  lives  hang  on  the  blow  I  am 
about  to  strike,  were  there  no  Helene,  whom  I  cover  with 
mourning  if  I  do  not  cover  her  with  blood,  —  oh,  I  would 
prefer  the  scaffold,  even  the  scaffold  with  all  its  shame  ; 
for  the  scaffold  does  not  punish,  it  absolves.” 
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“  Come”  said  the  duke,  “  I  see  that  though  you  trem¬ 
ble,  you  will  act.” 

“  Do  not  doubt  it,  Monseigneur ;  pray  for  me,  for  in 
half  an  hour  all  will  be  over.” 

The  duke  gave  an  involuntary  start ;  however,  with  a 
gesture  of  assent  and  approbation,  he  turned  away  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd. 

Gaston  found  a  window  open  over  a  balcony.  He  went 
out  to  quench  in  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  the  fever 
beating  in  his  arteries.  But  the  inward  flame  was  too 
strong,  and  it  continued  to  consume  him.  He  then  went 
back,  and  proceeding  a  few  steps  along  the  gallery,  he 
approached  the  door  of  the  conservatory  and  put  his  hand 
ou  the  carved  button ;  but  he  thought  he  was  observed  by 
a  group  of  persons  standing  near,  and  retracing  his  stejrs, 
he  returned  to  the  balcony.  At  that  moment  the  clock  of 
the  neighboring  church  struck  one.  “  Now,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  “the  time  is  come,  and  I  cannot  draw  back. 
My  God,  to  thee  I  commit  my  soul  !  Adieu,  Helene, 
adieu  !  ” 

Then,  witli  a  slow  but  firm  step,  he  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  went  straight  to  the  door,  pressed  the  button,  and 
the  door  opened  noiselessly  before  him. 

A  mist  came  before  his  eyes.  He  thought  himself  in  a 
new  world.  The  music  sounded  like  a  distant  and  charm¬ 
ing  melody.  Around  him  breathed  the  sweetly  perfumed 
flowers,  and  alabaster  lamps,  half-hidden  in  luxuriant 
foliage,  shed  a  delicious  twilight  over  the  scene,  while 
through  the  interlacing  leaves  of  tropical  plants  could 
just  be  seen,  beyond  the  windows  of  the  conservatory, 
the  leafless  gloomy  trees,  and  the  snow  covering  the  earth 
as  with  a  winding  sheet.  Even  the  temperature  was 
changed,  and  a  sudden  shiver  passed  through  his  veins. 
The  contrast  of  all  this  verdure  with  the  gilded  salons  he 
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had  left  bewildered  him.  It  seemed  difficult  to  connect 
the  thought  of  murder  with  this  fair-smiling  and  en¬ 
chanted  scene.  The  soft  gravel  yielded  to  his  tread,  and 
plashing  fountains  murmured  forth  a  plaintive  and  mo¬ 
notonous  harmony. 

Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  advance,  following  the 
course  of  a  winding  path.  He  saw  only  confusedly,  for 
lie  was  afraid  to  see  ;  he  dreaded  lest  among  the  plants 
and  trees  he  should  distinguish  a  human  form.  He 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  behind  him,  and  seized  with  a 
vague  terror,  he  turned  suddenly  to  look.  There  was 
nothing  ;  he  went  on. 

At  length,  beneath  a  hroacl-leaved  catalpa  which  was 
surrounded  by  blooming  rhododendrons,  he  saw  the  black 
phantom  seated  on  a  bank  of  moss,  His  back  turned  to¬ 
ward  him.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks,  his  hand 
trembled,  and  be  vainly  sought  for  some  support.  The 
domino  did  not  move. 

Gaston  recoiled  in  spite  of  himself.  Then,  suddenly, 
lie  made  a  desperate  effort,  forced  his  rebellious  limbs  to 
move  on,  and  his  trembling  fingers  to  grasp  the  knife 
they  had  almost  abandoned,  and  stepped  toward  the 
regent,  suppressing  a  groan  which  almost  broke  from 
him.  At  this  moment  the  figure  moved,  and  Gaston  saw 
upon  his  arm  the  golden  bee,  which  seemed  not  to  shine, 
but  to  blaze  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

The  domino  turned  slowly  toward  Gaston,  and  as  he 
did  so,  the  young  man’s  arm  grew  rigid,  the  foam  rose  to 
his  lips,  and  his  teeth  chattered  ;  a  bewildering  suspicion 
oppressed  his  senses.  Suddenly  he  uttered  a  piercing 
cry.  The  domino  had  risen.  He  wore  no  mask,  and  his 
face  was  that  of  the  Due  d’Olivares. 

Gaston,  thunderstruck,  remained  livid  and  silent.  The 
regent  and  the  duke  were  one  and  the  same.  The  regent 
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retained  his  calm,  majestic  attitude.  He  looked  steadily 
at  the  hand  which  held  the  knife,  and  the  knife  fell. 
Then  he  looked  at  Gaston  with  a  smile  at  once  sweet  and 
sad,  and  Gaston  went  down  on  his  knees  before  him  like 
a  tree  cut  by  the  axe.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  ; 
nothing  was  heard  but  Gaston’s  broken  sobs,  and  the 
water  of  the  fountains  plashing  monotonously  as  it  fell. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  TARDON. 

“  Rise,  Monsieur,”  said  the  regent. 

“  Xo,  Monseigneur,”  cried  Gaston,  bowing  his  forehead 
to  the  ground,  “  oh,  no  ;  I  ought  rather  to  die  at  your  feet.” 

“  Die,  Gaston  ?  You  see  that  you  ai'e  pardoned.” 

“Oh,  Monseigneur,  punish  me,  in  Heaven’s  name!  For 
you  must  indeed  despise  me  if  you  pardon  me.” 

“  But  have  you  not  understood  ?  ”  asked  the  regent. 

“What?” 

“  The  reason  why  I  pardon  you.” 

Gaston  cast  a  glance  over  the  past,  —  his  sad  and  soli¬ 
tary  youth,  his  brother’s  despairing  death,  his  love  for 
Helene,  those  days  that  seemed  so  long  away  from  her, 
those  hours  of  night  that  passed  so  quickly  beneath  the 
convent  window,  his  journey  to  Paris,  the  duke’s  kindness 
to  the  young  girl,  and  finally,  this  unexpected  clemency  ; 
but  in  all  this  he  beheld  nothing,  he  divined  nothing. 

“  Thank  Helene,”  said  the  duke,  who  saw  that  Gaston 
was  searching  in  vain  for  the  explanation  of  what  had 
happened,  —  “  thank  Helene,  for  it  is  she  who  saves  your 
life.” 

“  Helene  !  Monseigneur  —  ”  murmured  Gaston. 

“  I  cannot  punish  my  daughter’s  affianced  husband.” 

“  Helene,  your  daughter !  Oh,  Monseigneur,  and  I 
would  have  killed  you  !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  remember  what  you  said  just  now.  One  starts 
forth  the  chosen  one,  he  returns  an  assassin  j  and  some- 
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times  yon  see  more  than  an  assassin,  —  a  parricide,  —  for 
I  am  almost  your  father,”  said  the  duke,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Gaston. 

“  Monseigneur,  have  pity  on  me  !  ” 

“You  have  a  noble  heart,  Gaston.” 

“And  you,  Monseigneur,  are  a  noble  prince.  Hence¬ 
forth  I  am  yours  body  and  soul ;  every  drop  of  my  blood 
for  one  of  Helene’s  tears,  for  one  of  your  Highness’s 
wishes.” 

“Thanks,  Gaston,”  said  the  duke,  smiling,  “I  will 
repay  your  devotion  by  your  happiness.” 

“  I,  happy,  through  your  Highness  ?  Ah,  Monseigneur, 
God  revenges  himself  in  permitting  you  to  return  me  so 
much  good  for  the  evil  I  intended  you.” 

The  regent  smiled  at  this  effusion  of  simple  joy,  when 
the  door  opened  and  gave  entrance  to  a  green  domino. 
Gaston  started  back  on  seeing  him,  as  if  with  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  the  end  of  his  happiness  was  approaching.  The 
duke,  noticing  the  change  in  Gaston’s  face,  turned  round 
to  see  what  had  happened. 

“Captain  la  Jonquiere,”  cried  Gaston. 

“Dubois  !  ”  murmured  the  duke,  frowning. 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Gaston,  turning  pale  with  a  new 
horror,  —  “  Monseigneur,  I  am  lost  !  It  is  no  longer  I 
who  must  be  saved.  I  forgot  my  honor ;  I  forgot  my 
friends.” 

“Your  friends,  Monsieur?”  said  the  duke,  coldly.  “  I 
thought  you  no  longer  made  common  cause  with  such 
men.” 

“  Monseigneur,  you  said  I  had  a  noble  heart ;  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  Pontcalec,  Montlouis,  Du  Couedic, 
and  Talliouet  have  hearts  as  noble  as  my  own.” 

“  Noble  !  ”  repeated  the  duke,  contemptuously. 

“Yes,  Monseigneur,  I  repeat  what  I  said” 
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“  And  do  you  know  what  they  would  have  done,  poor 
child,  —  who  were  their  blind  tool,  the  arm  that  they 
applied  to  the  execution  of  their  purposes  1  These  noble 
hearts  would  have  delivered  their  country  to  the  stranger; 
they  would  have  erased  the  name  of  France  from  the  list 
of  sovereign  nations.  Nobles,  they  were  bound  to  set  an 
example  of  courage  and  loyalty  ;  they  have  given  that  of 
perfidy  and  cowardice.  Well,  you  do  not  reply,  —  you 
lower  your  eyes.  If  you  are  looking  for  your  knife,  it  lies 
at  your  feet ;  take  it  up,  there  is  yet  time.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Gaston,  clasping  his  hands,  “  I 
renounce  my  ideas  of  assassination,  I  detest  them,  and 
I  ask  your  pardon  on  my  knees  for  having  entertained 
them  ;  but  if  you  will  not  save  my  friends,  T  beg  of  you 
at  least  to  let  me  perish  with  them.  If  I  live  when  they 
die,  my  honor  dies  with  them  ;  think  of  it,  Monseigneur, 
the  honor  of  the  name  your  daughter  is  to  bear.” 

The  regent  bent  his  head  as  he  replied,  “  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  Monsieur.  They  have  betrayed  France  ;  and  they 
must  die.” 

“  Then  I  die  with  them,”  said  Gaston  ;  “  for  I  also  have 
betrayed  France,  and,  moreover,  would  have  murdered 
your  Highness.” 

The  regent  looked  at  Dubois ;  the  glance  they  ex¬ 
changed  did  not  escape  Gaston.  Dubois  smiled.  The 
young  man  then  understood  that  he  had  been  dealing 
with  a  pretended  La  Jonquiere  as  well  as  with  a  pre¬ 
tended  Due  d’Olivares. 

“  No,”  said  Dubois,  addressing  Gaston,  “  you  shall  not 
die  for  that,  Monsieur ;  but  you  must  understand  that 
there  are  crimes  which  the  regent  has  neither  the  power 
nor  the  right  to  pardon.” 

“  Hut  he  pardoned  me  !  ”  exclaimed  Gaston. 

“You  are  Helene’s  husband,”  said  the  duke. 
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“You  mistake,  Monseigneur;  I  am  not,  and  I  never  shall 
be.  And  as  such  a  sacrifice  involves  the  death  of  him 
who  makes  it,  I  shall  die,  Monseigneur.” 

“  Bah,”  said  Dubois,  “  no  one  dies  of  love  nowadays  ; 
that  took  place  in  the  time  of  Monsieur  d’Urfe  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi.” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  Monsieur;  but  in  all  times 
men  die  of  a  dagger-stroke.”  And  Gaston  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  knife  with  an  expression  which  was  not  to 
be  mistaken.  Dubois  did  not  move. 

The  regent  made  a  step  forward.  “  Throw  down  that 
weapon,  Monsieur,”  said  he,  vdth  hauteur. 

Gaston  placed  the  point  against  his  breast. 

“Throw  it  down,  I  say,”  repeated  the  regent. 

“The  life  of  my  friends,  Monseigneur,”  said  Gaston. 

The  regent  turned  again  to  Dubois,  who  smiled,  —  still 
with  the  same  sardonic  expression. 

“  ’T  is  well,”  said  the  regent ;  “  they  shall  live.” 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,”  said  Gaston,  seizing  the  duke’s 
hand,  and  trying  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  “  you  are  the 
image  of  God  on  earth.” 

“  Monseigneur,  you  commit  an  irreparable  fault,”  said 
Dubois. 

“  What !  ”  cried  Gaston,  astonished  ;  “you  are  then  —  ” 

“  The  Abbe  Dubois,  at  your  service,”  said  the  pretended 
La  Jonquiere,  bowing. 

“  Oh,  Monseigneur,  listen  only  to  your  own  heart,  I 
beseech  you.” 

“  Monseigneur,  sign  nothing,”  said  Duhois. 

“Sign  !  Monseigneur,  sign  !  ”  repeated  Gaston.  “  You 
promised  they  should  live,  and  I  know  your  promise  is 
sacred.” 

“  Dubois,  I  shall  sign,”  said  the  duke. 

“  Has  your  Highness  decided  i  ” 
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“  I  have  given  my  word.” 

“  Very  well;  as  you  please.” 

“  At  once,  Monseigneur,  at  once  !  I  know  not  why,  but 
I  am  alarmed  in  spite  of  myself.  Monseigneur,  their  par¬ 
don,  I  implore  you  !  ” 

“Eh,  Monsieur,”  said  Dubois,  “since  his  Highness  has 
promised,  what  signify  five  minutes  more  or  less  1  ” 

The  regent  looked  uneasily  at  Dubois.  “Yes,  you  are 
right,”  said  he,  “this  very  moment.  Your  portfolio, 
Abbe,  and  let  us  hasten  ;  the  young  man  is  impatient.” 

Dubois  bowed  assent,  called  a  servant,  got  his  portfolio, 
and  presented  to  the  regent  a  sheet  of  paper,  who  wrote 
an  order  on  it  and  signed  it. 

“  Now  a  courier,”  said  the  duke. 

“  Oh,  no,  Monseigneur,  it  is  useless.” 

“  Why  so  1  ” 

“  A  courier  would  never  go  quickly  enough.  I  will  go 
myself,  if  your  Highness  will  permit  me  ;  every  moment  I 
gain  will  save  those  unhappy  men  an  age  of  torture.” 

Dubois  frowned. 

“Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,”  said  the  regent,  “go  your¬ 
self,  and,”  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  “  do  not  let  the  order 
leave  your  hands.” 

“But,  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  “you  are  more  im¬ 
patient  than  Monsieur  de  Chanlay  himself.  You  forgot 
that  if  he  goes  thus  there  is  some  one  in  Paris  who  will 
think  he  is  dead.” 

These  words  impressed  Gaston,  and  recalled  to  him 
Helene,  whom  he  had  left  agitated  by  the  dread  of  some 
fearful  event,  who  was  expecting  his  return  from  moment 
to  moment,  and  who  would  never  forgive  him  should  he 
leave  Paris  without  seeing  her.  In  an  instant  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  taken  ;  he  kissed  the  duke’s  hand,  took  the  order, 
and  was  going,  when  the  regent  said,  — 
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“Not  a  word  to  Helene  of  the  secret  I  have  disclosed 
to  you  ;  the  only  recompense  I  ask  of  you  is  to  leave  rue 
the  pleasure  of  telling  her  she  is  my  child.” 

“  Your  Highness  shall  be  obeyed,”  said  Gaston,  moved 
to  tears  ;  and  again  bowing,  he  hastily  went  out. 

“  This  way,”  said  Dubois.  “  Iteally,  you  look  as  if  you 
had  assassinated  some  one,  and  you  will  be  arrested. 
Cross  this  grove,  at  the  end  is  a  path  which  will  lead 
you  to  the  street.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you  ;  you  understand  that  delay  —  ” 

“  Might  be  fatal.  That  is  why,”  added  lie  to  himself, 
“  I  have  shown  you  the  longest  way.  Go.” 

When  Gaston  had  disappeared  Dubois  returned  to  the 
regent.  “  What  is  the  matter,  Monseigneur  ?  ”  he  asked  ; 
“  you  seem  uneasy.” 

“  I  am.” 

“  And  why  ?  ” 

“  You  made  so  slight  resistance  to  my  performing  a 
good  action.  That  troubles  me.” 

Dubois  smiled. 

“  Dubois,”  said  the  duke,  “you  are  planning  something.” 

“No,  Monseigneur,  it  is  all  planned.” 

“  What  have  you  done?” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  know  you.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  I  knew  what  would  happen,  —  that  you  would  never 
be  satisfied  till  you  had  signed  the  pardon  of  all  these 
fellows.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“Well,  I  also  have  sent  a  courier.” 

“  You  l  ” 

“  Yes,  I ;  have  I  not  the  right  to  send  couriers?” 

“  Yes  ;  but,  in  Heaven’s  name  !  tell  me  what  order  your 
courier  carried.” 
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“An  order  for  their  execution.” 

“  And  he  has  gone  1  ” 

Dubois  took  out  his  watch.  “  Two  hours  ago,”  said 
he. 

“  Scoundrel  !  ” 

“  Ah,  Monseigneur,  always  big  words.  Every  man  to 
his  trade.  Save  Monsieur  de  Chanlay,  if  you  like,  — he 
is  your  son-in-law ;  as  for  me,  I  save  you.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  I  know  De  Chanlay.  He  will  arrive  before 
the  courier.” 

“  No,  Monseigneur.” 

“Two  hours  are  nothing  to  a  man  like  him;  he  will 
soon  have  gained  them.” 

“  Were  my  courier  only  two  hours  in  advance,”  said 
Dubois,  “  De  Chanlay  might  overtake  him,  but  he  will  be 
three.” 

“  How  so  1  ” 

“  Because  the  worthy  young  man  is  in  love ;  and  if  I 
give  him  an  hour  for  taking  leave  of  your  daughter,  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  too  much.” 

“  Serpent  !  I  understand  now  the  purpose  of  what  you 
said.” 

“  He  was  in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm ;  he  might  have 
forgotten  his  love.  You  know  my  principle,  Monseigneur; 
distrust  first  impulses,  they  are  always  good.” 

“  It  is  an  infamous  principle.” 

“  Monseigneur,  either  one  is  a  diplomatist  or  one  is 
not.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  regent,  stepping  toward  the  door,  “  I 
will  go  and  warn  him.” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  Dubois,  stopping  the  duke  with  an 
accent  of  extreme  resolution,  and  taking  a  paper  already 
prepared  out  of  his  portfolio,  “  have  the  kindness  in  that 
case  to  accept  my  resignation  at  once.  Joke,  if  you  will, 
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but,  as  Horace  said,  ‘  Est  modus  in  rebus.’  He  was  a 
great  as  well  as  a  courteous  man.  Come,  come,  Mon¬ 
seigneur,  a  truce  to  politics  for  this  evening.  Go  back 
to  the  ball,  and  to-morrow  evening  all  will  be  settled ; 
France  will  be  rid  of  four  of  her  worst  enemies,  and  you 
will  have  a  very  promising  son-in-law,  whom  I  greatly 
prefer  to  Monsieur  de  Riom,  I  assure  you.” 

They  returned  to  the  ball-room,  Dubois  joyous  and 
triumphant,  the  duke  sad  and  thoughtful,  but  convinced 
that  his  minister  was'  right. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


THE  LAST  INTERVIEW. 

Gaston  left  the  conservatory, ‘his  heart  bounding  with  joy. 
The  enormous  weight  which  had  oppressed  him  since  the 
beginning  of  the  conspiracy,  and  which  Helene’s  love  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  alleviate,  now  seemed  to  disappear 
as  at  the  touch  of  an  angel.  To  dreams  of  vengeance  — 
dreams  terrible  and  bloody  —  succeeded  visions  of  love 
and  glory.  Helene  was  not  only  a  charming  and  a  loving 
woman,  she  was  also  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  —  one 
of  those  divinities  whose  love  would  be  gladly  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  life  itself,  did  they  not,  being  weak  like 
other  mortals,  give  their  love  for  nothing. 

And  Gaston  felt  revive  within  his  breast  the  slumber¬ 
ing  instinct  of  ambition.  What  a  brilliant  fortune  was 
his,  —  a  fortune  to  be  envied  by  such  men  as  Richelieu 
and  Lauzun.  He  had  to  deal,  not  with  a  Louis  XIV., 
imposing,  as  on  Lauzun,  exile  or  the  abandonment  of  his 
mistress ;  not  with  an  irritated  father  combating  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  a  simple  gentleman,  —  but  with  a  powerful 
friend,  greedy  of  love,  longing  to  prove  his  affection  for 
his  pure  and  noble  daughter.  And  there  would  be  a 
sacred  emulation  between  the  daughter  and  the  son-in-law 
to  make  themselves  more  worthy  of  so  just  a  prince,  so 
mild  a  conqueror.  It  seemed  to  Gaston  that  his  heart 
could  not  contain  so  much  joy,  —  his  friends  saved,  his 
future  assured,  Helene  the  daughter  of  the  regent  !  Ho 
so  urged  the  horses  and  the  coachman  that  in  less  thav 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  at  the  house  in  the  Rue 
du  Bac. 

The  door  opened  before  him,  and  a  cry  was  heard. 
Helene,  at  the  window  watching  for  his  return,  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  carriage,  and  ran  joyously  to  meet  him. 

“  Saved  !  ”  cried  Gaston,  on  seeing  her  ;  “  saved  !  — 
niy  friends,  I,  you,  —  all  saved  !  ” 

“0  God!”  cried  Helene,  turning  pale,  “you  have 
killed  him,  then  1  ” 

“Ho,  no;  thank  God!  Oh,  Helene,  what  a  heart, 
what  a  man  is  this  regent !  Oh,  love  him  well,  Helene  ; 
you  will  love  him,  will  you  not?” 

“  Explain  yourself,  Gaston.” 

“  Come,  and  let  us  speak  of  ourselves ;  I  have  but  a 
few  moments  to  give  you,  Helene,  but  the  duke  will  tell 
you  all.” 

“  One  thing  before  all,”  said  Helene,  “  what  is  your 
fate  1  ” 

“  The  brightest  in  the  world,  Helene,  —  your  husband, 
rich  and  honored.  Helene,  I  am  wild  with  joy.” 

“  And  you  remain  with  me  at  last  1  ” 

“  Ho  ;  I  leave  you,  Helene.” 

“  Oh,  Heavens  !  ” 

“  But  to  return.” 

“  Another  separation  !  ” 

“  Three  days  at  the  most,  —  three  days  only.  I  go  to 
bring  blessings  on  your  name,  on  mine,  on  that  of  our 
protector,  our  friend.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  1  ” 

“  To  Nantes.” 

“  To  Nantes  1  ” 

“  Yes.  This  order  is  the  pardon  of  Pontcalec,  Mont- 
louis,  Talhouet,  and  Du  Couiidic.  They  are  condemned 
to  death,  and  they  will  owe  me  their  lives.  Oh,  do  not 
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keep  me  here,  Helene ;  think  of  what  you  suffered  just 
now,  when  you  were  watching  for  me.” 

“  And  consequently  of  what  I  am  to  suffer  still.” 

“No,  my  Helene;  for  this  time  there  is  no  fear,  no 
obstacle,  —  this  time  you  are  sure  of  my  return.” 

“  Gaston,  shall  I  never  see  you,  but  at  rare  intervals 
and  for  a  few  minutes]  Ah,  Gaston,  I  have  so  much 
need  of  happiness  !  ” 

“  You  will  be  happy,  Helene,  be  assured.” 

“My  heart  sinks.” 

“  Ah,  when  you  know  all !  ” 

“But  tell  me  at  once.” 

“  Helene,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  my  happiness  is 
the  permission  to  fall  at  your  feet  and  tell  you  all;  but  I 
have  promised,  —  nay  more,  I  have  sworn.” 

“  Always  some  secret !  ” 

“  This,  at  least,  is  a  joyful  one.” 

“  Oh,  Gaston,  Gaston,  I  tremble  !  ” 

“  Look  at  me,  Helene  ;  can  you  fear  when  you  see  the 
joy  that  sparkles  in  my  eyes]” 

“  Why  do  you  not  take  me  with  you,  Gaston]” 

“  Helene  !  ” 

“  I  beg  of  you,  let  us  go  together.” 

“  Impossible.” 

«  Why  ]  ” 

“  Because,  firstly,  I  must  be  at  Nantes  in  twenty  hours.” 

“  I  will  follow  you,  even  though  it  be  to  die  with 
fatigue.” 

“  Then,  because  you  are  no  longer  your  own  mistress  ; 
you  have  here  a  protector,  to  whom  you  owe  respect  and 
obedience.” 

“  The  duke  ]  ” 

“  Yes  ;  the  duke.  Oh,  when  you  know  what  he  has 
done  for  me  —  for  us  !  ” 
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“  Let  us  leave  a  letter  for  him,  and  he  will  forgive  ns.” 

“  No,  no  ;  lie  will  say  we  are  ungrateful, —  and  he  would 
be  right.  No,  Helene;  while  I  go  to  Bretagne,  swift  as  a 
saving  angel,  you  will  remain  here  and  hasten  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  our  marriage.  And  when  I  return,  I  will  at 
once  demand  my  wife ,  at  your  feet  I  will  bless  you  for 
the  happiness  and  the  honor  you  bestow  on  me.” 

“You  leave  me,  Gaston V’  cried  Helene,  in  a  voice  of 
distress. 

“  Oh,  not  thus,  Helene,  not  thus  ;  I  cannot  leave  you 
so.  Oh,  no,  —  be  joyous,  Helene.  Smile  on  me;  say  to 
me,  in  giving  me  your  hand,  —  that  hand  so  pure  and 
faithful, — •  ‘  Go,  Gaston,  go,  for  it  is  your  duty.’” 

“Yes,  my  friend,”  said  Helene;  “perhaps  I  ought  to 
speak  thus,  but  I  have  not  the  strength.  Gaston,  forgive 
me.” 

“  Oh,  Helene,  when  I  am  so  joyful !  ” 

“  Gaston,  it  is  beyond  my  power ;  remember  that  you 
take  with  you  the  half  of  my  life.” 

Gaston  heard  the  clock  strike  three  and  started. 

“  Adieu,  Helene  !  ”  said  he,  “  adieu  !  ” 

“  Adieu  !  ”  she  murmured. 

Once  more  he  pressed  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
then  dashed  down  the  staircase  toward  the  door.  But  he 
heard  Helene’s  sobs.  Rapidly  he  remounted  the  staircase 
and  ran  to  her.  She  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
room  he  had  just  left.  Gaston  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  hung  weeping  upon  his  neck. 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu /”  she  cried,  “you  leave  me,  Gaston, 
you  leave  me !  Listen  to  what  I  say ;  we  shall  never 
meet  again.” 

“  My  poor  Helene,”  cried  the  young  man,  “  you  are 
mad  !  ” 

“  Yes,  mad,  —  but  with  despair,”  she  replied  ;  and  tears 
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ran  down  her  cheeks.  Then,  suddenly,  and  as  if  putting 
an  end  to  hesitation,  she  pressed  her  lips  on  those  of  her 
lover,  and  clasped  him  tightly  to  her  breast.  Then,  gently 
pushing  him  away,  “Now  go,  Gaston,”  said  she;  “now  I 
can  die.” 

Gaston  replied  to  that  kiss  with  passionate  caresses. 
The  clock  struck  the  half-hour. 

“  Another  half-hour  to  make  up,”  said  he. 

“  Adieu,  adieu,  Gaston ;  you  are  right,  you  should 
already  be  away.” 

“  Adieu,  till  our  meeting  soon.” 

“  Adieu,  Gaston.” 

And  Helene  returned  in  silence  to  the  pavilion,  like  a 
ghost  returning  to  its  tomb.  Gaston  hastened  to  the  post, 
demanded  that  the  best  horse  should  be  saddled  for  him, 
threw  himself  on  its  back,  and  left  Paris  by  the  same 
gate  by  which  he  had  entered  some  days  previously. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

NANTES. 

The  commission  named  by  Dubois  was  to  be  permanent. 
Invested  with  unlimited  powers,  which  in  certain  cases 
means  that  the  decision  is  settled  beforehand,  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  chateau,  supported  by  strong 
detachments  of  troops  who  expected  every  moment  an 
attack  by  the  malecontents.  After  the  arrest  of  the  four 
gentlemen,  Nantes,  terrified  at  first,  began  to  be  stirred  in 
their  favor.  The  whole  of  Bretagne  expected  a  rising  ; 
but  while  it  expected,  it  did  not  rise. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  was  approaching.  On  the  eve  of 
the  public  audience,  Pontcalec  held  a  serious  conversation 
with  his  friends. 

“  Let  us  consider,”  said  he,  “  whether  in  word  or  deed 
we  have  committed  any  imprudence.” 

“  No,”  said  the  other  three. 

“  Has  any  one  of  you  imparted  our  projects  to  his  wife, 
his  brother,  a  friend  I  Have  you,  Montlouis?” 

“No,  on  my  honor?” 

“  You,  Talhouet  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  You,  Couedic  t  ” 

“No.” 

“  Then  they  have  neither  proof  nor  accusation  against 
us.  No  one  has  surprised  us,  no  one  wishes  us  harm.” 

“  But,”  said  Montlouis,  “  meanwhile  we  shall  be 
condemned.” 
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“  On  what  grounds  1  ” 

“  On  secret  information,”  said  Talhouet,  smiling. 

“Very  secret,’  said  Du  Couedic,  “since  they  do  not 
breathe  a  word  of  it.” 

“It  is  because  they  are  ashamed,”  said  Pontcalec ; 
“and  some  fine  night  they  will  force  us  to  escape,  that 
they  may  not  be  obliged  to  liberate  us  some  line  day.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  it,”  said  Montlouis,  who  had  always 
been  the  most  desponding,  perhaps  because  he  had  the 
most  at  stake,  having  a  young  wife  and  two  children  who 
adored  him.  “  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  seen  Dubois 
in  England.  I  have  talked  with  him.  His  face  is  like 
a  ferret’s  who  licks  his  lips  when  thirsty.  Dubois  is 
thirsty,  and  we  are  taken.  Dubois’  thirst  will  be  slaked 
by  our  blood.” 

“But,”  said  Du  Couedic,  “there  is  the  parliament  of 
Bretagne.” 

“  Yes  ;  to  look  on  while  we  lose  our  heads,”  replied 
Montlouis. 

There  was  only  one  of  the  four  who  smiled ;  that  was 
Pontcalec.  “My  friends,”  said  he,  “take  courage.  If 
Dubois  be  thirsty,  so  much  the  worse  for  Dubois.  He 
will  go  mad,  that  is  all ;  but  this  time,  I  answer  for  it,  lie 
will  not  taste  our  blood.” 

And,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  the  task  of  the  com¬ 
mission  seemed  difficult.  There  were  no  confessions,  no 
proofs,  no  witnesses.  Bretagne  laughed  in  the  commis¬ 
sioners’  faces,  and  when  she  did  not  laugh,  she  threatened. 
The  president  despatched  a  courier  to  Paris  to  explain  the 
state  of  things,  and  get  further  instructions. 

“Judge  by  their  projects,”  said  Dubois;  “they  may 
have  done  little,  because  they  were  prevented  ;  but  they 
intended  much,  and  the  intention  in  matters  of  rebellion 
is  equivalent  to  the  act.” 
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Armed  with  this  terrible  weapon,  the  commission  soon 
overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  province.  There  was  an  ex¬ 
citing  session  of  the  court,  in  which  the  accused  began 
with  raillery  and  ended  with  accusation.  Tut  a  commis¬ 
sion  well  constituted  —  as  Dubois  knew  how  to  consti¬ 
tute  it  when  he  wished  —  was  proof  against  both  ridicule 
and  accusation. 

On  re-entering  the  prison,  Pontcalec  congratulated  his 
companions  on  the  truths  they  had  told  the  judges. 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Montlouis,  “our  affair  has  a  bad 
look.  Bretagne  does  not  revolt.” 

“She  waits  our  condemnation,”  said  Talhouet. 

“  Then  she  will  revolt  too  late,”  said  Montlouis. 

“  But  our  condemnation  may  not  take  place,”  said  Pont¬ 
calec.  “  Let  us  admit  frankly,  among  ourselves,  that  we 
are  guilty ;  yes,  but  there  are  no  proofs,  and  without 
proofs  who  will  dare  to  sentence  us  1  The  commission  1  ” 

“  No,  not  the  commission,  but  Dubois.” 

“  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  one  thing,”  said  Du  Couedic. 

“  What  1  ” 

“  At  the  next  session  to  cry  out,  ‘  Bretagne  to  the  res¬ 
cue  !  ’  At  every  session  I  have  seen  a  good  number  of 
friendly  faces.  We  should  be  delivered  or  killed  ;  but  at 
least  the  matter  would  be  decided.  I  should  prefer  death 
to  this  suspense.” 

“  But  why  run  the  risk  of  being  wounded  by  some 
satellite  of  justice  1  ”  asked  Pontcalec. 

“  Because  such  a  wound  might  be  healed,”  replied  Du 
Couedic  ;  “  not  so  the  wound  the  executioner  would  make.” 

“  Well  said,  Du  Couedic,”  cried  Montlouis  ;  “  and  I 
will  join  you.” 

“  Have  no  concern,  Montlouis,”  said  Pontcalec  ;  “  you 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  executioner  than  I 
shall.” 
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“  Oh,  yes ;  always  the  prediction,”  said  Montlouis. 
“You  know  that  I  have  no  faith  in  it,  Pontcalec.” 

“  You  are  wrong.” 

Montlouis  and  Du  Couedio  shook  their  heads,  hut  Tah 
houet  nodded  assent. 

“This  is  sure,  my  friends,”  said  Pontcalec.  “We  shall 
he  exiled  ;  we  shall  he  compelled  to  go  by  water,  and  I 
shall  he  lost  on  the  way.  This  is  my  destiny.  But  yours 
may  be  different.  Ask  to  go  by  a  different  vessel  from 
mine.  Or  there  is  another  chance,  I  may  fall  from  the 
deck,  or  my  foot  may  slip  as  I  climb  a  ladder.  In  short, 
I  am  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sea ;  you  know  that  is  cer¬ 
tain.  I  might  be  condemned  to  death,  taken  to  the  very 
scaffold,  but  if  the  scaffold  were  on  dry  ground  I  should 
be  as  unconcerned  as  I  am  now.” 

That  tone  of  confidence  gave  courage  to  the  three 
friends.  It  is  easy  to  be  superstitious  in  hope  ;  hope  is 
itself  a  superstition.  The  prisoners  even  laughed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  deliberations  were  carried  on. 
They  did  not  know  that  Dubois  sent  courier  after  courier 
from  Paris  to  hasten  them. 

At  length  the  commission  declared  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlightened,  and  retired  to  deliberate  in  secret  ses¬ 
sion.  Never  was  there  a  more  stormy  discussion.  History 
has  penetrated  the  secrets  of  these  deliberations.  Some  of 
the  least  bold  or  least  ambitious  counsellors  revolted  against 
the  idea  of  condemning  these  gentlemen  on  presumptions 
which  were  supported  solely  by  the  intelligence  transmitted 
to  them  by  Dubois.  But  the  majority  were  devoted  to 
Dubois.  Abusive  words  were  spoken,  quarrels  sprang 
up,  and  some  of  the  members  were  near  resorting  to  blows. 
At  the  close  of  a  session  lasting  eleven  hours,  the  majority 
formulated  their  decision,  based,  not  on  information 
gleaned  at  Nantes,  but  on  instructions  sent  from  Paris. 
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They  associated  with  the  four  imprisoned  chiefs  sixteen 
other  contumacious  noblemen,  and  ordered  that  the  ac¬ 
cused,  found  guilty  of  criminal  projects,  of  treason,  and  of 
felonious  intentions,  should  be  beheaded ;  those  present, 
in  person,  those  absent,  in  effigy.  That  the  walls  and 
fortifications  of  their  castles  should  he  demolished,  their 
patents  of  nobility  annulled,  and  their  forests  cut  down  to 
the  height  of  nine  feet. 

An  hour  after  the  delivery  of  this  sentence,  an  order 
was  given  to  the  clerk  to  announce  it  to  the  prisoners. 

The  sentence  had  been  given  at  the  close  of  the  stormy 
session  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  in  which  the  ac¬ 
cused  had  observed  manifest  signs  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  And  so,  having  beaten  the  judges  on 
all  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  never  had  they  been 
so  full  of  hope.  They  were  seated  at  supper  in  their 
common  room,  calling  to  mind  all  the  details  of  the 
session,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  the  shade 
appeared  the  pale  and  stern  form  of  the  clerk.  Immediately 
their  pleasant  conversation  ceased,  and  with  anxious  beat¬ 
ings  of  the  heart  they  awaited  what  was  to  come. 

The  usher  advanced  slowty,  while  the  jailer  remained  at 
the  door  ;  the  barrels  of  muskets  were  seen  shining  in  the 
gloom  of  the  corridor. 

“  What  is  your  will,  Monsieur  1”  asked  Pontcalec  ;  “  and 
what  signifies  this  sinister  preparation  1  ” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  usher,  “  I  bear  the  sentence  of 
the  tribunal.  On  your  knees  and  listen.” 

“  But,”  said  Montlouis,  “  it  is  only  sentences  of  death 
that  must  be  heard  kneeling.” 

“  On  your  knees,  gentlemen,”  replied  the  usher. 

“  Let  the  guilty  and  the  base  kneel,”  said  Du  Couedic  ; 
“  we  are  gentlemen,  and  innocent.  We  will  hear  our 
sentence  standing.” 
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“  As  you  will,  gentlemen  ;  but  uncover  yourselves,  for 
I  speak  in  the  king’s  name.” 

Talhouet,  who  alone  had  his  hat  on,  removed  it.  The 
four  gentlemen  stood  erect  and  bare-headed,  leaning  on 
each  other,  with  pale  faces  and  smiles  on  their  lips.  The 
clerk  read  the  sentence  through,  uninterrupted  by  a  mur¬ 
mur,  or  by  a  single  gesture  of  surprise.  When  he  had 
finished,  Pontcalec  exclaimed,  — 

“  Why  was  I  told  that  if  I  would  declare  the  designs  of 
Spain  against  France  I  should  be  liberated?  Spain  was 
an  enemy’s  country.  I  declared  what  I  believed  I  knew 
of  her  projects  ;  and,  lo  !  I  am  condemned.  Why  is  this? 
Is  the  commission,  then,  composed  of  cowards  who  spread 
snares  for  the  accused  ?  ” 

The  clerk  made  no  answer. 

“But,”  added  Montlouis,  “the  regent  spared  all  Paris, 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare  ;  not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  shed.  Yet  those  who  wished  to  carry  off  the 
regent,  perhaps  to  kill  him,  were  at  least  as  guilty  as  men 
against  whom  no  serious  accusations  even  could  be  made. 
Are  we  then  chosen  to  pay  for  the  indulgence  shown  to 
the  capital  ?  ” 

The  clerk  made  no  reply. 

“  You  forgot  one  thing,  Montlouis,”  said  Du  Couedic,  — 
“  the  old  family  hatred  against  Bretagne ;  and  the  regent, 
to  make  people  believe  that  he  belongs  to  the  family, 
wishes  to  prove  that  he  hates  us.  It  is  not  we,  per¬ 
sonally,  who  are  struck  at ;  it  is  a  province  which  for 
three  hundred  years  has  claimed  in  vain  its  privileges 
and  its  rights,  and  which  they  wish  to  find  guilty  in  order 
to  have  done  with  it  forever.” 

The  clerk  continued  silent. 

“Enough,”  said  Talhouet  ;  “  we  are  condemned.  ’T  is 
well.  Now,  have  we,  or  have  we  not,  the  right  of  appeal  ?  ” 
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“No,  gentlemen,”  said  the  clerk. 

“Then  you  can  retire,”  said  Du  Couedic. 

The  clerk  bowed  and  withdrew,  followed  by  his  escort, 
and  the  prison  door,  heavy  and  clanging,  closed  once 
more  upon  the  four  gentlemen. 

“  Well,”  said  Montlouis,  when  they  were  again 
alone. 

“  Well,  we  are  condemned,”  said  Pontcalec.  “  I  never 
said  there  would  be  no  sentence  ;  I  only  said  it  would  not 
be  carried  into  execution.” 

“I  am  of  Pontcalec’s  opinion,”  said  Talhouet.  “What 
they  have  done  is  but  to  terrify  the  province  and  test  its 
patience.” 

“  Besides,”  said  Du  Couedic,  “  they  will  not  execute  us 
without  the  regent’s  ratification  of  the  sentence.  Now, 
without  an  extraordinary  courier,  it  will  take  two  days  to 
reach  Paris,  one  to  examine  into  the  affair,  and  two  to 
return,  —  five  days  in  all.  We  have,  then,  five  days 
before  us  ;  and  what  may  not  happen  in  five  days  1  The 
province  will  rise  on  hearing  of  our  doom  —  ” 

Montlouis  shook  his  head. 

“  Besides,  there  is  Gaston,”  said  Pontcalec,  “  whom  you 
always  forget.” 

“  I  am  much  afraid  that  Gaston  has  been  arrested,” 
said  Montlouis.  “  I  know  Gaston,  and  were  he  at  liberty, 
we  should  have  heard  of  him  ere  now.” 

“  Prophet  of  evil,”  said  Talhouet,  “  at  least  you  will 
not  deny  that  we  have  some  days  before  us.” 

“  Who  knows  1  ”  said  Montlouis. 

“  And  then  the  sea,”  said  Pontcalec,  —  “the  sea.  What 
the  devil,  gentlemen,  you  are  always  forgetting  that  I  can 
be  done  to  death  only  by  the  sea.” 

“  Well,  then,  let  us  be  seated  again,”  said  Du  Couedic, 
“and  a  last  glass  to  our  health.” 
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“There  is  no  more  wine,”  said  Montlouis;  “’tis  an 
evil  omen.” 

“  Bah,  there  is  more  in  the  cellar,”  said  Pontcalec. 
And  he  called  the  jailer. 

The  man,  on  entering,  found  the  four  friends  at  table ; 
lie  looked  at  them  in  astonishment. 

“  Well,  what  is  there  new,  Master  Christopher  ?  ”  said 
Pontcalec. 

Christopher  came  from  Guer,  and  had  a  particular 
respect  for  Pontcalec,  whose  uncle  Crysogon  had  been 
his  seigneur. 

“  .Nothing  but  what  you  know,”  he  replied. 

“  Then  go  and  get  some  wine  for  us.” 

“  They  wish  to  deaden  their  feelings,”  said  the  jailer  to 
himself  ;  “  poor  gentlemen  !  ” 

Montlouis  alone  heard  Christopher’s  remark,  and  he 
smiled  sadly.  An  instant  afterward  they  heard  steps 
rapidly  approaching  their  room.  The  door  opened, 
and  Christopher  reappeared  without  any  bottle  in  his 
hand. 

“Well,”  said  Pontcalec,  “where  is  the  wine1?” 

“  Good  news  !  ”  cried  Christopher,  without  answering 
Pontcalec’ s  inquiry,  “good  news,  gentlemen!” 

“  What  ?  ”  said  Montlouis,  starting.  “  Is  the  regent  — 
dead  ?  ” 

“  Is  Bretagne  in  revolt?”  asked  Du  Couedic. 

“No.  I  could  not  call  that  good  news.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it  then?”  said  Pontcalec. 

“  Monsieur  de  Chateauneuf  has  just  ordered  back  to 
their  barracks  the  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  were  under 
arms  in  the  market-place,  which  had  terrified  everybody.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Montlouis,  “  I  begin  to  believe  it  will  not 
take  place  this  evening.” 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  six. 
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“Well,”  said  Pontcalec,  “good  news  is  no  reason  for 
our  remaining  thirsty;  go  and  get  our  wine.” 

Christopher  went  out,  and  returned  in  ten  minutes 
with  a  bottle.  The  friends,  who  were  still  at  table,  filled 
their  glasses. 

“  To  Gaston’s  health,”  said  Pontcalec,  exchanging  a 
meaning  glance  with  his  friends,  to  whom  alone  this  toast 
was  comprehensible. 

And  they  emptied  their  glasses,  all  except  Montlouis, 
who  stopped  as  he  was  lifting  his  to  his  lips. 

“  Well,  what  is  it?  ”  said  Pontcalec. 

“The  drum,”  said  Montlouis,  stretching  out  his  hand 
in  the  direction  where  he  heard  the  sound. 

“  Well,”  said  Talhouet,  “did  you  not  hear  what  Chris¬ 
topher  said?  It  is  the  troops  returning.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  troops  going  out ;  that  is 
not  a  retreat,  but  the  generale .” 

“The  generale /”  said  Talhouet,  “what  on  earth  can 
that  mean  ?  ” 

“No  good,”  said  Montlouis,  shaking  his  head. 

“  Christopher  !  ”  said  Pontcalec,  turning  to  the  jailer. 

“Yes,  gentlemen,  I  will  find  out  what  it  is,”  said  he, 
“  and  be  back  in  an  instant.” 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room,  but  not  without  carefully 
shutting  the  door  behind  him.  The  four  friends  remained 
in  anxious  silence.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  the  jailer  reappeared,  pale  with  terror. 

“  A  courier  has  arrived  from  Paris,”  said  he ;  “  he 
delivered  his  despatches,  and  immediately  the  guards 
were  doubled,  and  the  drums  beat  in  all  the  barracks.” 

“  Oh,  oh  !  ”  said  Montlouis,  “  that  concerns  us.” 

“  Some  one  is  ascending  the  stairs,”  said  the  jailer, 
more  pale  and  trembling  than  those  to  whom  he  spoke. 
In  fact,  they  heard  the  hut-ends  of  the  muskets  clanging 
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on  the  stones  of  the  corridor,  and  at  tire  same  time  several 
voices  were  heard  speaking  hastily. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  clerk  reappeared.  “  Gentle¬ 
men,”  said  he,  “  how  long  a  time  do  you  desire  to  set  your 
worldly  affairs  in  order,  and  to  prepare  to  undergo  your 
sentence  1  ” 

A  profound  terror  froze  even  the  assistants. 

“  I  desire,”  said  Montlouis,  “  time  for  the  sentence  to 
reach  Paris  and  return,  approved  by  the  regent.” 

“  1,”  said  Talhouet,  “  only  desire  the  time  necessary  for 
the  commission  to  repent  of  its  iniquity.” 

“  As  for  me,”  said  Du  Coutidic,  “  1  wish  for  time  for 
the  minister  at  Paris  to  commute  the  sentence  into  eight 
days’  imprisonment,  which  we  deserve  for  having  acted 
somewhat  thoughtlessly.” 

“  And  you,  Monsieur,”  said  the  clerk,  gravely,  to  Pont- 
calec,  who  was  silent,  “  what  do  you  demand  1  ” 

“I,”  said  Pontcalec,  calmly,  “I  demand  absolutely 
nothing.” 

“  Then,  gentlemen,”  said  the  clerk,  “this  is  the  answer 
of  the  commission ;  you  have  two  hours  at  your  disposal 
to  arrange  your  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  It  is  now 
half-past  six;  in  two  hours  and  a  half  you  must  be  on 
the  Place  du  Bouffay,  where  the  execution  will  take 
place.” 

There  was  a  profound  silence ;  the  bravest  felt  fear 
seizing  the  very  roots  of  their  hair.  The  clerk  retired  ; 
no  one  had  replied  to  him  by  a  single  word.  The  con¬ 
demned  looked  at  one  another,  and  pressed  one  another’s 
hands.  They  had  two  hours.  Two  hours,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  life,  seem  sometimes  an  age,  at  other  times 
two  hours  are  but  a  moment. 

The  priests  arrived,  after  them  the  soldiers,  then  the 
executioners.  The  situation  was  appalling.  Pontcalec, 
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alone,  did  not  despair.  Not  that  the  others  wanted  cour¬ 
age,  but  they  wanted  hope ;  still  Pontcalec  reassured  them 
by  the  calmness  with  which  he  addressed,  not  only  the 
priests,  but  the  executioners  themselves. 

They  made  the  preparations  for  that  terrible  process 
called  the  toilet  of  the  condemned.  The  four  sufferers 
must  proceed  to  the  scaffold  dressed  in  black  cloaks,  in 
order  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, —  among  whom  an  out¬ 
break  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  was  always  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended, —  they  might  be  confounded  with  the  priests 
who  exhorted  them. 

Then  the  question  of  tying  their  hands  was  raised,  — 
an  important  question.  Pontcalec  answered,  with  his 
smile  of  sublime  confidence,  “  Oh,  leave  us  at  least  our 
hands  free ;  we  will  go  without  disturbance.” 

“That  is  not  left  with  us  to  decide,”  replied  the 
executioner  who  was  attending  to  Pontcalec  ;  “  unless  by 
special  order,  the  rules  are  the  same  for  all  condemned.” 

“And  who  gives  these  orders  ?”  said  Pontcalec,  laugh¬ 
ing,  “the  king?” 

“No,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  replied  the  executioner, 
astonished  by  such  an  unexampled  presence  of  mind, 
“  not  the  king,  but  our  chief.” 

“And  where  is  your  chief?” 

“  That  is  he,  talking  with  the  jailer  Christopher.” 

“  Call  him,  then,”  said  Pontcalec. 

“  Ho,  Monsieur  Lamer  !  ” 1  cried  the  executioner, 
“please  to  come  this  way 5  one  of  these  gentlemen  is 
asking  for  you.” 

A  thunderbolt  falling  in  the  midst  of  them  would  not 
have  produced  a  more  terrible  effect  upon  the  four  gentle¬ 
men  than  did  this  name. 

“What  did  you  say?”  cried  Pontcalec,  shaking  with 
1  That  is  to  say,  la  mcr,  the  sea. —  Tr. 
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terror,  —  “  what  did  you  say  1  What  name  did  you 
pronounce  1 ” 

“  Lamer,  Monsieur,  he  is  our  chief.” 

Pontcalec,  pale  and  cold,  sank  upon  a  chair,  casting  an 
indescribable  glance  upon  his  terrified  companions.  No 
one  around  them  understood  this  sudden  despair  which 
so  rapidly  succeeded  to  that  grand  confidence. 

“  Well  1  ”  said  Montlouis,  addressing  Pontcalec  in  a 
tone  of  tender  reproach. 

•‘Yes,  gentlemen,  you  were  right,”  said  Pontcalec; 
“  but  I  also  had  reason  to  believe  in  this  prediction,  for 
it  will  be  accomplished,  as  the  others  were.  Only  this 
time  I  yield,  and  confess  that  we  are  lost.” 

And  by  a  spontaneous  movement  the  four  gentlemen 
threw  themselves  into  one  another’s  arms  with  prayers  to 
Heaven. 

“  What  do  you  order  1”  asked  the  executioner. 

“  It  is  useless  to  tie  their  hands  if  they  will  give  their 
word  of  honor ;  they  are  soldiers  and  gentlemen.” 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NANTES. 

Meanwhile  Gaston  hastened  along  the  road  to  Nantes 
leaving  behind  him  all  postilions,  whose  function  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  restrain  their  horses  instead  of 
urging  them  on.  He  had  passed  through  Sevres  and 
Versailles  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues  an  hour.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  Kambouillet  just  at  daybreak,  he  saw  the  master 
of  the  post  and  some  postilions  gathered  round  a  horse 
which  had  just  been  bled.  The  horse  was  lying  stretched 
on  its  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  breathing  with 
difficulty. 

Gaston  at  first  paid  no  attention  to  all  this ;  but  as  he 
was  mounting,  he  heard  one  of  the  by-standers  say,  “  If 
he  goes  on  at  that  pace  he  will  kill  more  than  one  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Nantes.” 

Gaston  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  but  struck  by  a 
suddeu  and  terrible  idea,  he  stopped  and  signed  to  the 
post-master  to  come  to  him.  The  post-master  approached. 

“Who  has  passed  by  here,”  asked  Gaston,  “going  at 
such  a  pace  as  to  put  that  poor  animal  in  such  a  state  1” 

“A  courier  of  the  ministry,”  answered  the  post-master. 

“  A  courier  of  the  ministry  !  ”  exclaimed  Gaston,  “  and 
coming  from  Paris  1  ” 

“  From  Paris.” 

“About  how  long  ago  did  he  leave  here?” 

“  About  two  hours.” 
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Gaston  uttered  a  low  cry  which  was  like  a  groan.  He 
knew  Dubois,  —  Dubois,  who  had  tricked  him  under  the 
disguise  of  La  Jonquiere.  The  good-will  of  the  minister 
recurred  to  his  mind  and  frightened  him.  Why  tins 
courier  despatched  in  such  haste  just  two  hours  before  his 
own  departure! 

“Oh,  I  was  too  happy,”  thought  the  young  man,  “and 
Helene  was  right  when  she  told  me  she  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  some  great  misfortune.  Oh,  I  will  overtake  this 
courier,  and  learn  the  message  that  he  bears,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.”  And  he  shot  off  like  an  arrow. 

But  with  all  these  doubts  and  interrogations  he  had 
lost  ten  minutes  more,  so  that  on  arriving  at  the  first  post¬ 
station  he  was  still  two  hours  behind.  This  time  the 
courier’s  horse  had  held  out,  and  it  was  Gaston’s  which 
was  ready  to  drop.  The  post-master  tried  to  make  some 
remarks,  but  Gaston  dropped  two  or  three  louis  and  set 
off  again  at  a  gallop. 

At  the  next  posting-house  he  had  gained  a  few  minutes, 
and  that  was  all.  The  courier  who  was  before  him  had 
not  slackened  his  pace.  Gaston  increased  his  own  ;  but 
this  frightful  rapidity  redoubled  the  young  man’s  fever 
and  mistrust. 

“Oh!”  said  he,  “I  will  arrive  at  the  same  time  that 
he  does,  if  I  am  unable  to  precede  him.”  And  he  still 
increased  Ids  speed,  spurring  on  his  horse,  which  at  every 
station  stopped  dripping  with  blood  and  sweat,  or  tum¬ 
bled  down  exhausted.  At  every  station  he  learned  that 
the  courier  had  passed  almost  as  swiftly  as  himself;  but 
he  always  gained  some  few  minutes,  and  that  sustained 
his  strength. 

The  postilions  whom  he  passed  upon  the  way,  leaving 
them  far  behind,  pitied,  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  young  man,  pale-faced  and  haggard,  who  flew  on  thus. 
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and  took  neither  rest,  nor  food,  dripping  with  sweat,  de¬ 
spite  the  cold,  and  uttering  no  words  but,  “A  horse! 
a  horse  !  Quick,  there,  a  horse  !  ” 

And,  in  fact,  exhausted,  with  no  force  but  strength  of 
heart,  and  maddened  more  and  more  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  course  and  by  his  apprehensions,  Gaston  felt  his  head 
turn,  and  his  temples  throb  ;  the  perspiration  of  his  limbs 
was  tinged  with  blood. 

Choked  by  thirst  and  the  dryness  of  his  throat,  at 
Ancenis  he  drank  a  glass  of  water ;  it  was  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  lost  during  sixteen  hours,  and  yet  the  ac¬ 
cursed  courier  was  still  an  hour  and  a  half  in  advance. 
In  eighty  leagues  Gaston  had  gained  only  some  forty  or 
fifty  minutes. 

The  night  was  drawing  in  rapidly,  and  Gaston,  ever 
expecting  to  see  some  object  appear  on  the  horizon,  tried 
to  pierce  the  obscurity  with  his  bloodshot  eyes.  On  he 
went,  as  in  a  dream,  thinking  he  heard  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  roll  of  drums.  His 
brain  was  full  of  mournful  strains  and  inauspicious 
sounds.  He  lived  no  longer  as  a  man  ;  sustained  by 
feverish  excitement,  he  flew  as  it  were  in  the  air. 

On,  and  still  on.  About  eight  o’clock  at  night  he 
perceived  Nantes  at  length  upon  the  horizon,  like  a  dark 
mass  from  the  midst  of  which  some  scattered  lights  were 
shining  starlike  in  the  gloom.  He  tried  to  breathe,  and 
thinking  his  cravat  was  choking  him,  he  tore  it  off  and 
threw  it  into  the  road. 

Thus,  mounted  on  his  black  horse,  wrapped  in  his 
black  cloak,  •and  long  ago  bareheaded,  for  his  hat  had 
fallen  off,  Gaston  was  like  some  fiendish  cavalier  bound 
to  the  witches’  sabbath. 

On  reaching  the  gates  of  Nantes  his  horse  stumbled  ; 
but  Gaston  did  not  lose  his  stirrups,  pulled  him  up 
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sharply,  and  driving  the  spurs  into  his  sides,  made  him 
recover  himself. 

The  night  was  dark,  no  one  appeared  upon  the  ram¬ 
parts,  the  very  sentinels  were  hidden  in  the  gloom  ;  it 
seemed  like  a  deserted  city.  But  as  he  passed  through 
the  gate  a  sentinel  said  something  to  him  which  he  did 
not  hear.  He  held  on  his  way. 

At  the  Rue  du  Chateau  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell, 
this  time  to  rise  no  more.  What  mattered  it  to  Gaston 
now  1  —  he  had  arrived.  He  pursued  his  way  on  foot. 
His  limbs  were  strained  and  deadened,  yet  he  felt  no 
fatigue  ;  he  held  the  paper  crumpled  in  his  hand.  One 
thing,  however,  astonished  him,  and  that  was  meeting  no 
one  in  so  populous  a  quarter.  As  he  advanced,  hoWever, 
and  crossed  a  long  street  which  led  to  the  Place  de  Bouf- 
fay,  he  heard  a  dull  murmur  in  that  direction.  There 
was  a  sea  of  heads,  lit  up  by  flaring  lights ;  but  Gaston 
passed  on,  his  business  was  at  the  castle. 

At  last  he  saw  the  castle ;  he  saw  the  door  gaping  wide 
before  him.  The  sentinel  on  guard  upon  the  drawbridge 
tried  to  stop  him ;  but  Gaston,  his  order  in  his  hand, 
pushed  him  roughly  aside  and  entered  the  inner  door. 

Men  were  talking  in  a  sad  tone,  and  one  of  them  wiped 
his  tears  as  he  talked.  Gaston  understood  it  all.  “A 
reprieve  !  ”  he  cried,  “  a  re - ” 

The  word  died  upon  his  lips ;  but  the  men  had  heard 
better  than  he  had  spoken,  and  they  had  seen  his  despair¬ 
ing  gesture.  “  Go,  go  !  ”  they  cried,  showing  him  the 
way,  —  “go!  and  perhaps  you  may  yet  arrive  in  time.” 
And  they  themselves  dispersed  in  all  directions. 

Gaston  pursued  his  way ;  he  traversed  a  corridor,  then 
some  empty  rooms,  then  the  great  hall,  and  then  another 
corridor.  Far  off,  through  the  bars,  by  the  torchlight, 
he  perceived  the  great  crowd  of  which  he  had  caught  a 
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glimpse  before.  He  had  passed  right  through  the  castle, 
and  he  came  out  on  a  terrace ;  thence  he  perceived  the 
esplanade,  a  scaffold,  men,  and  all  around  the  crowd. 

Gaston  tried  to  cry,  but  no  one  heard  him,  he  waved 
his  handkerchief,  hut  no  one  saw  him ;  another  man 
mounted  the  scaffold,  and  Gaston  uttered  a  cry  and  threw 
himself  down  below. 

He  had  leaped  from  the  top  of  the  rampart  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  A  sentinel  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  threw  him 
down,  and  descended  a  sort  of  staircase  which  led  down  to 
the  square.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  a  barricade 
of  wagons ;  Gaston  bent  down  and  glided  between  the 
wheels.  Beyond  the  barricade  were  all  Saint-Simon’s 
grenadiers,  —  a  living  hedge  ;  Gaston,  with  a  desperate 
effort,  broke  through  the  line,  and  found  himself  inside 
the  ring.  The  soldiers,  seeing  a  man,  pale  and  breath¬ 
less,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  allowed  him  to  pass.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  stopped,  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  Talhouet  !  — 
he  saw  him  !  — Talhouet  kneeling  on  the  scaffold  ! 

“Stop!  stop!”  cried  Gaston,  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  the  sword  of  the  executioner 
flashed  like  lightning,  a  dull  and  heavy  blow  followed,  and 
a  terrible  shudder  ran  through  all  the  crowd.  The  young 
man’s  shriek  was  lost  in  the  general  cry  arising  from 
twenty  thousand  palpitating  breasts  at  once. 

He  had  arrived  a  moment  to  late, —  Talhouet  was  dead  ; 
and  as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  saw  in  the  band  of  the 
headsman  the  bleeding  head  of  his  friend.  Then,  in  the 
nobility  of  his  heart,  he  felt  that,  one  being  dead,  they 
all  should  die ;  that  not  one  of  them  would  accept  a 
pardon  which  arrived  a  head  to  late.  He  looked  around 
him  ;  Du  Couedic  mounted  in  his  turn,  clothed  with  his 
black  mantle,  bare-headed  and  bare-necked.  Gaston  re- 
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membered  that  he  also  had  a  black  mantle,  and  that  his 
head  and  neck  were  hare,  and  he  laughed  convulsively. 
He  saw  what  remained  for  him  to  do,  as  one  sees  some 
wild  landscape  by  the  lightning’s  livid  gleam.  It  is 
awful,  but  it  is  grand. 

Du  Couedic  bends  down  ;  but  as  he  bends,  he  cries  : 
“See  how  they  recompense  the  services  of  faithful  sol¬ 
diers  !  See  how  you  keep  your  promises,  oh  ye  cowards 
of  Bretagne  !  ” 

Two  assistants  force  him  to  his  knees;  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  whirls  around  and  gleams  again,  and  Du 
Couedic  lies  beside  Talhouet.  The  executioner  takes  up 
the  head  ;  shows  it  to  the  people  ;  and  then  places  it  in  a 
corner  of  the  scaffold  opposite  that  in  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  placed  Talhouet’s. 

“  Who  next  ?  ”  asks  Lamer. 

“  It  matters  little,”  answers  a  voice,  “  provided  that 
Monsieur  de  Pontcalec  be  the  last,  according  to  his 
sentence.  ” 

“  I,  then,”  says  Montlouis,  “  I,”  and  he  springs  upon 
the  scaffold.  But  there  he  stops,  his  hair  bristling ;  at 
a  window  before  him  he  has  seen  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

“  Montlouis  !  Montlouis  !  ”  cries  his  wife,  with  the  de¬ 
spairing  accent  of  a  breaking  heart,  —  “  Montlouis,  look  at 
us  !  ” 

At  the  same  moment  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  that 
window.  Soldiers,  citizens,  priests,  and  executioners  look 
in  that  direction.  Gaston  profits  by  the-  opportunity 
which  is  thus  afforded,  springs  to  the  scaffold,  and  grasps 
the  ladder  of  which  he  mounts  the  first  steps. 

“  My  wife  !  my  children  !  ”  cries  Montlouis,  wringing 
his  hands  in  despair  ;  “  oh,  go,  have  pity  upon  me  !  ” 

“Montlouis!”  cries  his  wife,  holding  up  afar  the 
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youngest  of  his  sons,  —  “  Montlouis,  bless  your  children, 
and  one  day,  perhaps,  one  of  them  will  avenge  you.” 

“  Adieu,  my  children,  my  blessing  on  you  !  ”  cries 
Montlouis,  stretching  his  hands  toward  the  window. 

These  mournful  adieus  pierce  the  night,  and  reverberate 
like  a  terrible  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  spectators. 

“  Enough  !  ”  says  Lamer,  “  enough  !  ”  Then  turning 
to  his  assistants  :  “  Be  quick  !  ”  he  says,  “  or  the  people 
will  not  allow  us  to  finish.” 

“  Have  no  fear,”  says  Montlouis ;  “  if  the  people  should 
rescue  me,  I  would  not  survive  these.”  And  he  points 
with  his  finger  to  the  heads  of  his  companions. 

“Ah,  I  had  estimated  them  rightly,  then,”  cried  Gaston, 
who  heard  these  words ;  “  Montlouis,  martyr,  pray  for 
me  !  ” 

Montlouis  turned  round,  he  seemed  to  have  heard  a  well- 
known  voice ;  but  at  the  very  moment  the  executioner 
seized  him,  and  almost  instantly  a  loud  cry  told  Gaston 
that  Montlouis  was  like  the  others,  and  that  his  turn  was 
come.  He  leaped  up  ;  in  a  moment  he  was  on  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  he  in  his  turn  looked  down  from  the 
abominable  platform  upon  all  that  crowd.  At  three  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  scaffold  were  the  heads  of  Talhouet,  Du  Coue- 
dic,  and  Montlouis. 

But  there  arose  then  a  strange  commotion  in  the  crowd. 

The  execution  of  Montlouis,  attended  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  have  narrated,  had  excited  the  multitude ; 
swaying  and  uttering  murmurs  and  imprecations,  it 
seemed  to  Gaston  some  vast  sea  with  life  in  every  wave. 
At  this  moment  the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that  he  might 
be  recognized,  and  that  his  name  uttered  by  a  single 
mouth  might  prevent  his  carrying  out  his  intention.  He 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  laid  his  head  himself  upon  the 
block. 
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“  Adieu  !  ”  he  murmured,  “  adieu  my  poor  friend,  my 
tender,  dear  Helene ;  my  nuptial  kiss  has  cost  me  my  life 
indeed,  but  not  my  honor.  Alas,  those  fifteen  minutes  lost 
in  thine  arms  will  have  struck  down  five  heads  !  Adieu, 
Helene,  adieu  !  ”  The  sword  of  the  executioner  gleamed. 
“  And  you,  my  friends,  pardon  me,”  added  the  young  man. 

The  steel  fell ;  the  head  rolled  one  way,  and  the  body 
fell  the  other.  Lamer  raised  the  head  and  showed  it 
to  the  people.  But  then  a  mighty  murmur  rose  from 
the  crowd  ;  no  one  had  recognized  Pontcalec, 

The  executioner  mistook  the  meaning  of  this  murmur ; 
he  placed  Gaston’s  head  in  the  empty  corner,  and  with  his 
foot  pushing  the  body  into  the  tumbril  where  those  of  his 
three  companions  awaited  it,  he  leaned  upon  his  sword, 
and  cried  aloud,  “Justice  is  done  !  ” 

“And  I,  then,”  cried  a  voice  of  thunder,  “am  I  to  be 
forgotten!”  And  Pontcalec  in  his  turn  leaped  upon  the 
scaffold. 

“You, ’’cried  Lamer,  recoiling  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.  “  You,  who  are  you  1  ” 

“  Myself,  Pontcalec  ;  come,  I  am  ready.” 

“  But,”  said  the  executioner,  trembling,  and  looking  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  scaffold  in  succession, —  “  but 
there  are  four  heads  already.” 

“  I  am  the  Baron  de  Pontcalec,  do  you  hear  j  I  am  to 
die  the  last,  —  and  here  I  am.” 

“  Count,”  said  Lamer,  as  pale  as  the  baron,  pointing 
with  his  sword  to  the  four  corners. 

“  Four  heads  !  ”  exclaimed  Pontcalec  ;  “  impossible  !  ” 
At  this  moment  he  recognized  Gaston’s  pale  and  noble 
face,  which  seemed  to  smile  upon  him  even  in  death. 
And  he  in  his  turn  started  back  in  terror.  “  Oh,  kill 
me  then  quickly  !  ”  he  cried,  groaning  with  impatience ; 
“  would  you  make  me  die  a  thousand  times  1  ” 
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During  this  interval  one  of  the  commissioners  had 
mounted  the  ladder,  summoned  by  the  chief  executioner. 
He  cast  a  glance  upon  Pontcalec. 

“  It  is  indeed  the  Baron  de  Pontcalec,”  said  the 
commissioner,  “perform  your  office.” 

“  But,”  cried  the  executioner,  “  there  are  four  heads 
there  already.” 

“  Well  then,  his  will  make  five ;  better  too  many  than 
too  few.”  And  the  commissioner  descended  the  steps, 
signing  to  the  drums  to  beat. 

Lamer  reeled  upon  the  boards  of  his  scaffold.  The  tu¬ 
mult  increased.  The  horror  was  more  than  the  crowd 
could  bear.  A  long  continued  murmur  ran  along  the 
square ;  the  lights  were  put  out,  the  soldiers,  driven  back, 
cried,  “  To  arms  !  ”  there  was  a  moment  of  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion,  and  several  voices  exclaimed  :  “  Death  to  the 
commissioners  !  Death  to  the  executioners  !  ”  Then  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  loaded  with  grape,  were  pointed  toward 
the  people. 

“  What  shall  I  do  1  ”  asked  Lamer. 

“  Strike  !  ”  answered  the  same  voice  which  had  always 
spoken. 

Pontcalec  threw  himself  on  his  knees ;  the  assistants 
placed  his  head  upon  the  block.  Then  the  priests  fled  in 
horror,  the  soldiers  trembled  in  the  gloom,  and  Lamer,  as 
he  struck,  turned  away  his  head  lest  he  should  see  his 
victim.  Ten  minutes  afterward  the  square  was  empty  ; 
the  windows  were  closed  and  dark  ;  the  artillery  and  the 
infantry,  encamped  around  the  demolished  scaffold,  looked 
in  silence  on  the  spots  of  blood  that  reddened  the 
pavement. 

The  priests  to  whom  the  bodies  were  delivered  ob¬ 
served  that  there  were  indeed,  as  Lamer  had  said,  five 
bodies  instead  of  four.  One  of  the  corpses  still  held  a 
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crumpled  paper  in  Ins  hand.  This  paper  was  the  pardon 
of  the  other  four.  Then  only  was  all  explained,  and  the 
devotion  of  Gaston,  which  he  had  confided  to  no  one, 
was  divined. 

The  priests  wished  to  perform  a  Mass,  hut  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Chateauneuf,  fearing  some  disturbance  at  Nantes, 
ordered  it  to  he  performed  without  pomp  or  ceremony. 
The  bodies  were  buried  on  the  "Wednesday  before  Easter. 
The  people  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  chapel  where 
the  mutilated  bodies  reposed,  which  were  mostly,  report 
says,  consumed  by  lime. 

And  thus  ended  the  tragedy  of  Nantes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  END. 

A  fortnight  after  the  events  we  have  just  related,  a 
green  carriage,  the  same  which  we  saw  arrive  at  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  this  history,  went  out  at  the  same 
barrier  by  which  it  had  entered,  and  proceeded  along  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  A  young  woman,  pale  and 
almost  dying,  was  seated  in  it  by  the  side  of  an  Augus¬ 
tine  nun,  who  uttered  a  sigh  and  wiped  away  a  tear 
every  time  she  looked  at  her  companion. 

A  man  on  horseback  was  watching  for  the  carriage  a 
little  beyond  Rambouillet.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak  which  left  nothing  visible  but  his  eyes.  Near  him 
was  another  man  also  enveloped  in  a  cloak.  When  the 
carriage  passed,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  tears  fell  from 
his  eyes.  “  Adieu  !  ”  he  murmured.  “  Adieu,  all  my  joy, 
adieu,  my  happiness  ;  adieu,  Helene,  my  child,  adieu  !  ” 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  the  man  beside  him,  “you  must 
pay  for  being  a  great  prince  ;  and  he  who  would  govern 
others  must  first  conquer  himself.  Be  strong  to  the 
end,  Monseigneur,  and  posterity  will  say  that  you  were 
great.” 

“  Oh,  I  will  never  forgive  you,  Monsieur,”  said  the 
regent,  with  a  sigh  so  deep  it  sounded  like  a  groan  ;  “  you 
have  destroyed  my  happiness.” 

“  Ah,  yes  ;  work  for  kings,”  said  the  companion  of  this 
afflicted  man,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  ‘“Noli  fidere 
principibus  terrrn  nec  filiis  eorum.’  ” 
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The  two  men  remained  there  till  the  carriage  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  then  returned  to  Paris. 

Eight  days  afterward  the  carriage  entered  the  porch  of 
the  Augustines  at  Clisson.  On  its  arrival,  all  the  convent 
pressed  round  the  suffering  traveller,  —  poor  floweret 
broken  by  the  rough  winds  of  the  world  ! 

“  Come,  my  child  ;  come  and  live  with  us  again,”  said 
the  superior. 

“  Not  live,  my  mother,”  said  the  young  girl,  “  but 
die.” 

“  Think  only  of  the  Lord,  my  child,”  said  the  good 
abbess. 

“  Yes,  my  mother,  —  our  Lord  who  died  for  the  crimes 
of  men,  did  he  not  1  ” 

The  superior  embraced  her  without  further  speech ;  she 
was  accustomed  to  witness  suffering,  and  to  pity  it  with¬ 
out  asking  how  it  was  caused. 

Helene  returned  to  her  little  cell,  from  which  she  had 
been  absent  scarcely  a  month.  Everything  was  still  in  its 
place,  and  exactly  as  she  had  left  it.  She  went  to  the 
window ;  the  lake  was  sleeping  tranquil  and  sad,  but 
the  ice  which  bad  covered  it  had  disappeared  beneath 
the  rain,  and  with  it  the  snow,  on  which,  before  depart¬ 
ing,  the  young  girl  had  seen  the  impression  of  Gaston’s 
footsteps. 

Spring  came,  and*  life  was  everywhere  revived  except  in 
Helene’s  wasted  frame.  The  trees  around  the  little  lake 
grew  green,  the  large  leaves  of  the  water-lilies  floated  once 
more  upon  the  surface,  the  reeds  raised  up  their  heads, 
and  all  the  families  of  warbling  birds  came  back  to  visit 
them  again. 

H41ene  lived  through  the  summer,  but  in  September 
she  died.  During  the  morning  of  her  last  day  the  supe¬ 
rior  received  a  letter  from  Paris  by  a  courier.  She  carried 
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it  to  the  dying  girl.  It  contained  only  these  words,  — 
“  My  mother,  —  obtain  from  your  daughter  her  pardon 
for  the  regent.” 

Helene,  implored  by  the  superior,  grew  paler  at  that 
name,  but  she  auswered,  “  Yes,  my  mother,  I  forgive  him  ; 
but  it  is  because  I  go  to  rejoin  him  whom  he  killed.” 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  she  breathed  her  last. 

She  had  asked  to  be  buried  at  the  spot  where  Gaston 
used  to  untie  the  boat  with  which  he  came  to  visit  her  ; 
and  her  last  wishes  were  complied  with. 


THE  END. 
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